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JAMES       I. 


CHAP.     XLV. 

IntrodiiBion 'James' s  Jirjl  tranfaElions ^tate  of 

Europe — —RofriFs   negotiations"  •      Raleigh"* s  coji- 
/piracy-' Hampton-court  conference A  parlia- 
ment— - — Peace  with  Spain^ 

TH  E  crown  of  England  was  never  tranfmltted  c  N  A  P. 
from  father  to  fon  with  greater  trancuillity      XL  v. 
than  it  pafTed  from  the  famiFy  of  Tudor  to  that  of  '"^6^77"^ 
Stuart.     During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
eyes  of  men  had  been  employed  in  fearrh  of  her  fuc- 
celfor;  and  when  old  age  made  the  profpecl  of  her 
death  more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the 
king  of  Scots,  who  could  advance  any  jufl  claim  or 
pretenfion  to  the  throne.     He  was  great-grandfon 
Vol.  VI.  B  of 
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CHAP,  of  Margaret,  elder  daughter   of  Henry  VII.  ;  and, 
j^J'^*     on  the  failure  of  the  male-line,  his  hereditary  right 
J 60 3.      remained  unqueftionable.     If  the  religion  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  contrafted 
againft  her,  had  formed  any  confiderable  obflacle  to 
her  fuccellion  ;  thefe  objedlions,  being  entirely  per- 
fonal,  had  no  place  with  regard  to  her  fon.     Men 
alfo  confidered,  that  though  the  title,  derived  from 
blood,  had  been  frequently  violated  fmce  the  Nor- 
man conqueft,  fuch   licences  had  proceeded  more 
from  force   or  intrigue,  than  from  any  deliberate 
maxims  of  government.     The   lineal  heir  had  ftill 
in  the  end  prevailed ;  and  both  his  exclufion  and 
reftoration  had  been  commonly  attended  with  fuch 
convulfions  as  were  fufficient  to  warn  all  prudent 
men  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  fuch  irregularities. 
If  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  authorifed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, had  tacitly  excluded  the  Scottifli  line,  the 
tyranny  and  caprices  of  that  monarch  had  been  fo 
fignal,  that  a  fettlement  of  this  nature,  unfupported 
by  any  juft  reafon,  had  no  authority  with  the  people. 
Queen  Elizabeth  too,  with  her  dying  breath,  had 
recognized  the    undoubted   title   of    her    kinfman 
James ;    and  the  whole   nation  feemed  to  difpofe 
themfelves  with  joy  and  pleafure  for  his  reception. 
Though  born  and  educated  amidft  a  foreign  and 
hoftile  people,  men   hoped,  from  his  charader  of 
moderation  and  wifdom,  that  he  would  embrace  the 
maxims  of  an  Englifh  monarch ;  and  the  prudent 
forefaw  greater  advantages  refulting  from  a  union 
with  Scotland,  than  difadvantages  from  fubmitting 
to  a  prince  of  that  nation.     The  alacrity  with  which 
the  Enghfli  looked  toward    the  fucceffor   had  ap- 
peared fo   evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,    concurring 
with  other  caufes,  it  affeded  her  with  the  deepeft 
melancholy ;   and   that  wife  princefs,  whofe  pene- 
tration and  experience  had  given  her  the  greatell 
infight  into  human  affairs,  had  not  yet  fufficiently 

weighed 
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welcrhed  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers  and  levity  of  CHAP. 

Yl  V 

the  people.  '^ 

As  vitlory  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home,  had  1603. 
attended  this  princefs,  Ihe  left  the  nation  in  fuch 
flourilliing  circumilances,  that  her  fucceflbr  poiTefl'ed 
every  advantage,  except  that  of  comparifon  with  her 
illuftrious  name,  when  he  mounted  the  throne  of 
England.  The  king's  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Firftfranf* 
London  immediately  afforded  to  the  inquifitive  aflions  of 
fome  circumilances  of  comparifon,  which  even  the 
natural  partiality  in  favour  of  their  new  fovereign. 
could  not  interpret  to  his  advantage.  As  he  palled 
along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked  about  him  from 
every  quarter,  allured  by  intereft  or  curiofity.  Great 
were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the  accla* 
mations  which  reiounded  from  all  fides  ;  and  every 
one  could  remember  how  the  affability  and  popular 
manners  of  their  queen  difplayed  themfelves  amidlt 
fuch  concourfe  and  exultation  of  her  fubjefts.  But 
JameSv,  though  fociable  and  familiar  with  his  friends 
and  courtiers,  hated  the  buftle  of  a  mixed  multitude  ; 
and  though  far  from  difliking  flattery,  yet  was  he 
ftill  fonder  of  tranquillity  and  eafe.  He  iilued  there* 
fore  a  proclamation,  forbidding  this  refort  of  people^ 
on  pretence  of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  ether 
inconveniencies,  which,  he  faid,  would  neceflTarily 
attend  it  % 

He  was  ngt,  however,  infenfible  to  the  great  flow 
of  affedlion  which  appeared  in  his  new  fubjefts  ; 
and  being  himfelf  of  an  affectionate  temper,  he 
feems  to  have  been  in  haile  to  make  them  fome  re- 
turn of  kindnefs  and  good  offices.  To  this  motive, 
probably,  we  are  to  afcribe  that  profufi^ni  of  titles 
which  was  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 
when,  in  fix  weeks  time  after  his  entrance  into  the 
kingdom,  he  is  computed  to  have  befl:owed  knight* 

^  Kennet,  p.  66a. 

B  2  hood 
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c  H  A  P.  hood  on  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven 
•^J^-^-  J  perfons.  If  Elizabeth's  frugality  of  honours,  as  well 
J 603.  as  of  money,  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  it  be- 
gan now  to  be  valued  and  efteemed  ;  and  every 
one  was  fenfible  that  the  king,  by  his  lavifh  and 
premature  conferring  of  favours,  had  failed  of  oblig- 
ing the  perfons  on  whom  he  beftowed  them.  Titles 
of  all  kinds  became  fo  common,  that  they  were 
fcarcely  marks  of  diftindion  ;  and  being  diftributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  perfons  unknown 
to  the  prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of 
facility  and  good-nature,  than  of  any  determined 
friendfhip  or  efteem. 

A  PASQiJiNADE  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which 
an  art  was  promifed  to  be  taught,  very  neceflary  to 
aifift  frail  memories  in  retaining  the  names  of  the 
new  nobility  ^ 

We  may  prefume,  that  the  Englifh  would  have 
thrown  lefs  blame  on  the  king's  facility  in  beftowing 
favours,  had  thefe  been  confined  entirely  to  their 
own  nation,  and  had  not  been  fhared  out,  in  too 
unequal  proportions,  to  his  old  fubjefts.  James, 
who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  more  guided  by 
temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of  pohtical 
prudence,  had  brought  with  him  great  numbers  of 
his  Scottifh  courtiers ;  whofe  impatience  and  im- 
portunity were  apt,  in  many  particulars,  to  impofe 
on  the  eafy  nature  of  their  mailer,  and  extort  favours, 
of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  Englifli  fub- 
je£ts  would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox, 
the  earl  of  Marre,  lord  Hume,  lord  Kinlofs,  fir 
George  Hume,  fecretary  Elphinflone  %  were  im- 
mediately added  to  the  Englifh  privy  council.  Sir 
George  Hume,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Dunbar, 
was  his  declared  favourite  as  long  as  that  nobleman 
lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wifell  and  mojfl  virtuous, 

^  Wilfon,  in  Kennet,  p.  665.  ^  Ibid.  p.  662. 

though 
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though  the  leaft  powerful,  of  all   thofe  whom  the  C  H  a  p. 
king  ever  honoured   with   that    diftinftion.     Hay,     ^^'^- 
fome  time  after,  was    created  vifcount  Doncafter,   "Tco-. 
then  earl  of  Carliile,  and  got  an  immenfe  fortune 
from  the  crown ;  all  which  he  fpent  in  a  fplendid 
and  courtly  manner.     Ramfay  obtained  the  title  of 
earl  of  Holdernefs ;  and  many  others,  being  raifed 
on  a  fudden  to  the  higheft  elevation,  increafed,  by 
their  infolence,  that  envy  which   naturally  attended 
them,  as  ftrangers  and  ancient  enemies. 

It  muft  however  be  owned,  in  juftice  to  James, 
that  he  left  almofl  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth's  minifters,  and  trulled  the  conduct  of 
political  concerns,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  to  his 
EngHfh  fubjeds.  Among  thefe,  fecretary  Cecil, 
created  fucceffively  lord  Effindon,  vifcount  Cran- 
borne,  and  earl  of  Saiifbury,  was  always  regarded 
as  his  prime  minifter  and  chief  counfellor.  Though 
the  capacity  and  penetration  of  this  minifter  were 
fufficiently  known,  his  favour  v/ith  the  king  created 
furprife  on  the  acceffion  of  that  monarch.  The 
fecret  correfpondence  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  James,  and  which  had  fenfibly  contributed  to 
the  eafy  reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid 
the  foundation  of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his 
former  alTociates,  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey, 
lord  Cobham,  were  difcountenanced  on  account  of 
their  animofity  againfl:  Eifex,  as  well  as  for  other 
reafons,  this  minifter  was  continued  in  employ- 
ment, and  treated  with  the  greateft  confidence  and 
regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  minifters  in  ne- 
gotiation was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  ambafladors  from  almoft  all  the  princes 
and  ftates  of  Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  acceffion,  and  to  form  with  him  new  treaties 
and  alliances.  Befides  minifters  from  Venice,  Den^ 
mark,   the  Palatinate,    Henry  Frederic   of  Naflau, 

B  3  allifted 
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CHAP,  affifted  by  Barnevelt   the   penlionary  of  Holland, 
'^^^'  ,  was  ambaflador  from  the  ftates  of  the  United  Pro- 
jgQj.     vinces.     Aremberg  was  fent  by  archduke  Albert ; 
and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from  Spain. 
But  he  who  molt  excited  the  attention  of  the  public, 
both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his 
mafter,  was  the  marquis  of  Rofni,  afterwards  duke 
of  Sully,  prime  rninifter  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France. 
State  of         When  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Audria 
puiope.     devolved  on  Philip  II.  all  Europe   was   ftruck  with 
terror  left  the  power  of  a  family,  which  had  been 
raifed   by  fortune,    fliould  now  be  carried    to   an 
jmmeafurable  height  by  the  wifdom    and    condud: 
of  this  monarch.     But  never   were  apprehenfions 
found  in  the  event  to  be  more  groundlefs.     Slow 
without  prudence,  ambitious  without  enterprife,  falfe 
without  deceiving  any  body,  and   refined  without 
any   true  judgment ;    fuch    was    the    character   of 
Philip,  and  fuch  the  character  which,   during  his 
lifetime,  and  after  his  death,  he  impreifed  on   the 
Spanifli  councils.       Revolted  or  depopulated    pro- 
vinces, difcontented  or   indolent   inhabitants,  were 
the  fpe£lacles  which  thofe  dominions,  lying  in  every 
climate   of    the    glebe,    prefented    to    Philip  III.    a 
weak  prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,   a  minifter 
weak  and  odious.     But   though   military  dilcipline, 
which  Hill    remained,  was  what  alone  gave  fome 
appearance  of   life  and  vigour  to  that  languilliing 
body,  yet  fo   great  was    the  terror    produced    by 
former  power  and  ambition,    that  the  rcduftion  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  object  of  men's  vows 
throughout  all  the  ftates  of  Chriftendom.     It  -was 
not  perceived,  that  the  French  empire,  now  united 
jn  dcmeftic  peace,  and  governed  by  the  moft  heroic 
^nd  moft  amiable  prince  that  adorns  n  o  iern  ftory, 
was  become,  cf  itfelf,   a  fufficient  counterpoife  to 
the  Spanifh  greatnefs.     Perhaps,    that  prince  h^rn' 

15  ^e^f 
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felf  did  not  perceive  It,  when  he  propofed,  by  his  chap. 
mlnifter,  a  league  with  James,  in   conjunction  with  .  •^^^•, 
Venice,    tlic   United  Provinces,  and   the  northern      ^^^^^^ 
crowns ;  in  order  to  attack  the  Auilrian  dominions  Rofni's 
on  every  fide,  and  deprefs  the  exorbitant  power  of  ".^^^ 
that  ambitious   family ^      But    the   genius    of  the 
Englifh  monarch  was  not   equal  to  fuch  vaft  enter- 
priles.     The  love  of  peace  was  his  ruling  pafiion ; 
and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  the  conjundures 
of  the  times  rendered  the   fame  objeft   which  was 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  higheft  degree  advantageous 
to  his  people. 

The  French  ambaffador,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  depart  from  thefe  extenfive  views,  and  to  concert 
with  James  the  means  of  providing  for  the  fafety 
of  the  United  Provinces  :  Nor  was  this  objeft  al- 
together without  its  difficulties.  The  king,  before 
his  acceffion,  had  entertained  fcruples  with  regard 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  being 
commonly  open  and  fmcere^,  he  had,  on  many 
occafions,  gone  fo  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the 
appellation  of  rebels^ :  But  having  converfed  more 
fully  with  Englifh  minifters  and  courtiers,  he  found 
their  attachment  to  that  republic  fo  ftrong,  and  their 
opinion  of  common  intereft  fo  eftablifhed,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  facrifice  to  politics  his  fenfe  of  juf- 
tice  ;  a  quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  re»- 
fpedlable  as  well  as  rare  in  a  monarch.  He  there- 
fore agreed  with  Rofni  to  fupport  fecretly  the  ftates- 
general,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  France  ;  left 
their  weaknefs  and  defpair  fhould  oblige  them  to 
fubmit  to  their  old  m after.  The  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  few  and  fnnple.  It  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  two  kings  ftiould  allow  the  Dutch  to  levy 
forces  in   their  refpedive  dominions ;   and   fhould 

*  Sully's  Memoirs.  ^  La  Boderie,  vol.  i.  p.  izo. 

t  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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c  FT  A  P.  underhand  remit  to  that  republic  the  fum  of  one 
,  ._'  '__,  million  four  hundred  thoufand  livres  a  year  for  the 
1603.  pay  of  thefe  forces :  That  the  whole  fum  fhould  be 
advanced  by  the  king  of  France  ;  but  that  the  third 
of  it  (liould  be  deduded  from  the  debt  due  by  him 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  And  if  the  Spaniard  attacked 
either  of  the  princes,  they  agreed  to  affifl  each  other  ; 
Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thoufand  men,  James 
with  that  of  fix.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  wifefl  and 
moft  equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the 
courfe  of  his  reign,  was  more  the  work  of  the  prince 
himfelf,  than  any  of  his  minifters^. 
Raleigh's  Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and 
couii>irac).  ^Qj^gft}^^  with  which  the  nation  was  bleft,  nothing 
could  be  more  furprifmg  than  the  difcovery  of 
a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  government,  and  to  fix 
on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of 
the  king's  by  the  family  of  Lenox,  and  defcended 
equally  from  Henry  VII.  Every  thing  remains 
ftill  myfterious  in  this  confpiracy,  and  hiftory  can 
give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it.  Watfon  and  Clarke, 
two  catholic  priefts,  wereaccufed  of  the  plot:  Lord 
Grey,  a  puritan  :  Lord  Cobham,  a  thoughtlefs  man, 
of  no  fixed  principle  :  And  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  fuf- 
pe6led  to  be  of  that  philofophical  fed:,  who  were 
then  extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have 
fince  received  the  appellation  of  free-thinkers:  To- 
gether with  thefe  Mr.  Broke,  brother  to  lord  Cob-, 
ham,  fir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr.  Copeley,  fir  Ed- 
ward Parham.  What  cement  could  unite  men  of 
fuch  difcordant  principles  in  fo  dangerous  a  combi- 
nation ;  what  end  they  propofed,  or  what  means  pro.^ 
portioned  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never 
yet  been  explained,  and  cannot  eafily  be  imagined.  As 
Raleigh,  Grey, and  Cobham  were  commonly  believed, 
after  the  queen's  death,  to  have  oppofed  proclaiming 

1»  Sully's  Memoirs, 
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the  king,  till  conditions  fliould  be  made  with  him ;  c  h  a  p. 
they  were  upon  that  account  extremely  obnoxious  to  XLV, 
the  court  and  miniftry ;  and  people  were  apt,  at  firft,  """^oox^ 
to  fufpeft,  that  the  plot  was  merely  a  contrivance  of 
fecretary  Cecil,  to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates, 
now  become  his  mofl:  inveterate  enemies.  Cut  the 
confeffion,  as  well  as  trial  of  the  criminals,  put  the 
matter  beyond  doubt '.  And  though  no  one  could 
find  any  marks  of  a  concerted  enterprife,  it  ap- 
peared that  men  of  furious  and  ambitious  fpirits, 
meeting  frequently  together,  and  believing  all  the 
world  difcontented  like  themfelves,  had  entertained 
very  criminal  projefts,  and  had  even  entered,  fome 
of  them  at  leaft,  into  a  correfpondence  with  Arem- 
berg,  the  Flemilh  ambaflador,  in  order  to  give 
diflurbance  to  the^new  fettlement. 

The  two  priefts  ^  and  Broke '  were  executed : 
Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned "', 
after  they  had  laid  their  heads  upon  the  block". 
Raleigh  too  was  reprieved,  not  pardoned ;  and  he 
remained  in  confinement  many  years  afterwards. 

It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh 
fecretly  offered  his  fervices  to  the  French  ambafla- 
dor ;  and  we  may  thence  prefume,  that  meeting 
with  a  repulfe  from  that  quarter,  he  had  recourfe, 
for  the  fame  unwarrantable  purpofes,  to  the  Flemifh 
minifter.  Such  a  conjefture  we  are  now  enabled  to 
form  ;  but  it  mujfl  be  confeifed,  that,  on  his  trial, 
there  appeared  no  proof  of  this  tranfadion,  nor  in- 
deed any  circumflance  which  could  juftify  his  con- 
demnation. He  was  accufed  by  Cobham  alone,  in  a 
fudden  fit  of  paflion,  upon  hearing  that  Raleigh,  when 
examined,  had  pointed  out  fome  circumftances,  by 
which  Cobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  afcer- 

»  State  Trials,  p.  180,  adedit.     Winwood,  vo!,  ii.   p.  8.  it. 

•e  November  29,  1  December  5.  ;«  December  9. 

0  Wiiiwood,  vol,  ii.  p.  11. 
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CHAP,  talned.      This   accufation    Cobham   afterwards    re- 
^  "^^T' .  traced  ;  and  foon  after  he  retracted  his  retradation. 

1603.  Yet  upon  the  written  evidence  of  this  fmgle  witnefs, 
a  man  of  no  honour  or  underflanding,  and  fo  con- 
tradictory in  his  teftimony ;  not  confronted  with 
Raleigh  ;  not  fupported  by  any  concurring  circum- 
ftance  ;  was  that  great  man,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name  was  at 
that  time  extremely  odious  in  England  ;  and  every 
man  was  pleafed  to  give  fentence  againfl  the  capital 
enemy  of  Eifex,  the  favourite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  then  at- 
torney-general, managed  the  caufe  for  the  crown, 
and  threw  out  on  Raleigh  fuch  grcfs  abufe,  as  may 
be  deemed  a  great  reflection,  not  only  on  his  own 
memory,  but  even,  in  fome  degree,  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  age.  Traitor,  monfter,  viper,  and 
fpider  of  hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  employs 
againfl  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  men  of  the  king- 
dom, w^ho  was  under  trial  for  life  and  fortune,  and 
who  defended  hiinfelf  with  temper,  eloquence,  and 
courage  °. 

1604.  The  next  occupation  of  the  king  was  entirely  ac- 
cording to  his  heart's  content.  He  was  employed 
in  dictating  magifterially  to  an  aflembly  of  divines 
concerning  points  of  faith  and  difcipline,  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  applaufes  of  thefe  holy  men  for  his  fu- 
perior  zeal  and  learning.  The  religious  difputes 
between  the  church  and  the  puritans  had  induced 
him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton-court,  on 
pretence  of  finding  expedients  which  might  recon- 
cile both  parties. 

Though  the  feverities  of  Elizabeth  tovvards  the 
catholics  hrid  much  weakened  that  party,  whofe  ge- 
nius was  oppofite   to   the   prevailing  Ipirit  of  the 

<^  State  Trials,  ifl  edit.  p.  176,  177.  182, 
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nation  ;    like  fevcrities  hatl  had  fo  little  influence  on  c  H  A  P. 

the  puritans,  who  were  encouraged   by  tliat  fpirit,  , '^ 

that  no  lei's  than  feven  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen      1604. 
of  that  party  figned  a  petition  to  the  king  on  his  ac- 
ceffion;  and  many  more  feemed  willing  to  adhere  to 
it"*.     They  all  hoped  that  James,  having  received 
his  educati(m   in   Scotland,  and  having  fometimes 
profefled   an  attachment   to  the  church  eftabhflied 
there,  would  at  lead  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
enafted  in  lupport  of  the  ceremonies,  and  againfl 
puritans ;  if  he  did  net  fhow  more  pardcular  grace 
and  encouragement  to  that  feft.     But  the  king's 
difpofition  had  taken  ftrongly  a  contrary  bias.     The 
more  he  knew  the  puritanical  clergy,  the  lefs  favour 
he  bore  to  them.     He  had  remarked  in  their  Scottifli 
brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republ'canifm,    and 
a    zealous    attachment   to    civil    hberty  ;  principles 
nearly  aJiied  to  that  religious  enthufiafm  with  which 
they   were   actuated.      He    had   found,  that  be'ng 
moitly  perfons  of  low  birth  and  mean  education,  the 
fam.e  lofty  pretenfions  which  attended  theu:  la  meir 
familiar  addrelTes  to  their  Maker,  of  whom  they  be- 
lieved themfelves  the  peculiar  favourites,   induced 
them  to  ufe   the  utmofl  freedoms  with  their  earthly 
fovereign.     In  both  capacities,  of  monarch  and   of 
theologian,  he  had  experienced   the  little   complai- 
iance  which  they  were  difpofed  to  fhew  him  ;  whilfl 
they  controlled   his  commands,  difputed   his  tenets, 
and,  to  his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  cenfured 
his  conduct  and  behaviour.     If  he  had  fubmitted  to 
the  indignity  of  courting  their  favour,  he  treafured 
up,  on  that  account,  the  ftronger  refentment  againfl 
them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them  feel,  in 
their  turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.     Though  he 
had  often  met  with  refiftance  and  faftion  and  obfli- 
nacy  in  the  Scottifh  nobility,  he  retained  no  ill-will 
to  that  order ;  or  rather  fhewed  them  favour  and 

P  Fuller,  book  10.     Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  Cji. 
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CHAP,  kindnefs  in  England,  beyond  what  reafon  and  found 

^^^^'     policy  could  well  juftify  :  But  the  afcendant  which 

J604.     the  prefbyterian  clergy  had  afliimed  over  him  was 

what  his  monarchical  pride  could  never  thoroughly 

digeft  \ 

He  dreaded  likewife  the  popularity  which  at- 
tended this  order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As 
ufelefs  aufterities  and  felf-denial  are  imagined,  in 
many  religions,  to  render  us  acceptable  to  a  bene- 
volent Being,  who  created  us  folely  for  happinefs, 
James  remarked  that  the  ruftic  feverity  of  thefe 
clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  fed:,  had  given  them, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance  of 
fanOity  and  virtue.  Strongly  inclined  himfelf  to 
mirth  and  wine  and  fpoits  of  all  kinds,  he  appre- 
hended their  cenfure  for  his  manner  of  life,  free  and 
difengaged  :  And,  being  thus  averfe,  from  temper, 
as  well  as  policy,  to  the  feft  of  puritans,  he  was  re- 
folved,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  its  farther  growth  in 
England. 

But  it  was  the  charafter  of  James's  councils, 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  that  they  were  more 
wife  and  ecjuirable  in  their  end,  than  prudent  and 
political  in  the  means.  Though  juftly  fenfible  that 
no  part  of  civil  adminiftration  required  greater 
care  or  a  nicer  judgment  than  the  conduft  of  reli- 
gious parties ;  he  had  not  perceived,  that,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  this  praftical  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy is  requifite,  the  fpeculative  refinements  in  it 
are  mean  and  even  dangerous  in" a  monarch.  By 
entering  zealoufly  into  frivolous  difputes,  James 
gave  them  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity  which 
they  could  not  otherwife  have  acquired  ;  and  being 
himfelf  enHfted  in  the  quarrel,  he  could  no  longer 

q  James  ventured  to  fay,  in  his  Bafilicon  Doion,  pulilifhed  while  he 
was  in  Scotland  :  "  I  pioteft  befoie  the  great  God,  and  iince  I  am  here 
as  upon  my  Teftament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  fliall 
never  find  witli  any  Highland  or  Borderer  Thieves  greater  ingratitude 
and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  thefe  fanatic  fpiriis  :  And 
fufFer  not  the  principal  of  thcni  to  brook  your  land."  ^.  'Jameses  fVorkiy 
p.  161. 

have 
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have  recourfe  to  contempt  and  ridicule,    the  only  C  H  a  p. 
proper  method   of  appeafmg  it.     The  church  of     -^^^'^ 
England  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doftrines     ^co^. 
of  grace  and  predeftination :  The  puritans  had  not 
yet   feparated   themfelves    from    the    church,    nor 
openly  renounced   epifcopacy.     Though  the   fpirit 
of  the  parties  was  confiderably  different,  the  only 
appearing  fubjefts  of  difpute  were  concerning  the 
crofs  in  baptifm,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  ufe    of 
the  furplice,  and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus. 
Thefe  were  the  mighty  queftions  which  were  fo-  Confer- 
lemnly    agitated   in   the   conference   at   Hampton-  !"^^  ^^ 
court  between  fome  bifliops  and  dignified  clergymen  couru  ° 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fome  leaders  of  the  puritanical 
party  on  the  other  j  the  king  and  his  miniflers  being 
prefent '. 

The  puritans  were  here  fo  unreafonable  as  to  ^t^  Jan. 
complain  of  a  partial  and  unfair  management  of  the 
difpute  ;  as  if  the  fearch  after  truth  were  in  any  de- 
gree the  obje£l  of  fuch  conferences,  and  a  candid 
indifference,  fo  rare  even  among  private  inquirers 
in  philofopbical  queffions,  could  ever  be  expected 
among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  theological  contro- 
verfy.  The  king,  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  conference,  fhowed  the  flrongeft 
propenfity  to  the  eflabliilied  church,  and  frequently 
inculcated  a  maxim,  which,  though  it  has  fome  foun- 
dation, is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations.  No 
Bishop,  No  King.  The  bifhops,  in  their  turn, 
were  very  liberal  of  their  praifes  towards  the  royal 
difputant ;  and  the  archbiiliop  of  Canterbury  faid, 
that  undoubtedly  bis  majejij  fpake  by  the  f pedal  af- 
fijtance  of  God's  fpirit  \  A  few  alterations  m.  the 
liturgy  were  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  feparated 
with  mutual  diffatisfadion. 

It  had  frequently  been   the   pradice  of  the  pu- 
ritans to  form  certain  alTemblies,  which  they  called 

f  Fuller's  Ecclefiaft.  Hi  (lory.  «  Kennefr,  p.  665, 
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CHAP,  prophefyings ;  where  alternately,  as  moved  by  the 
XLV.  fpirit^  they  difplayed  their  zeal  and  prayers  and  ex- 
1604.  hortations,  and  raifed  their  own  enthufiafm,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  audience,  to  the  highelt  pitch,  from 
that  focial  contagion  which  has  fo  mighty  an  in- 
fluence on  holy  fervours,  and  from  the  mutual 
emulation  which  arofe  ijti  thofe  trials  of  religious 
.  eloquence.  Such  dangerous  focieties  had  been  fup- 
prefled  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  miniflers  in  this  con- 
ference moved  the  king  for  their  revival.  But 
James  fharply  replied.  If  yoii  ai?n  at  a  Scottifh  prejby- 
tery,  it  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and 
the  devil,  There  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick 
jhall  meet  and  cenfure  me  and  my  council.  Therefore 
1  reiterate  my  former  fpeech :  Le  Roi  s'avifera.  Stay, 
I  pray,  for  one  feven  years  before  you  de?nand ;  and 
then,  if  you  find  me  grozu  purfie  and  fat,  I  may  per- 
chance hearken  unto  you.     For  that  government  will 

t  keep  me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enough^.     Such 

were  the  political  confiderations  which  determined 
the  king  in  his  choice  among  religious  parties. 

The  next  aflembly  in  which  James  difplayed 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  was  one  that  Ihowed 
more  fpirit    of  liberty   than    appeared  among  his 

March  19.  bifhops  and  theologians.  The  parliament  was  now 
ready  to  aflemble ;  being  fo  long  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  which  had  broken  out  in 
London,  and  raged  to  fuch  a  degree  that  above 
30,000  perfons  are  computed  to  have  died  of  it  in  a 
year ;  though  the  city  contained  at  that  time  little 
more  than  150,000  inhabitants. 

The  fpeech  which  the  king  made  on  opening  the 
parliament,  fully  difplays  his  charader,  and  proves 
him  to  have  pofTeifed  more  knowledge  and  better 
parts,  than  prudence  or  any  jufl  fenfe  of  decorum 
and  propriety".     Though  few  produ6lions  of  the 


A  parlia- 
ment. 


f  Fuller's  Ecclefiaft.  Hiftory.       "  K.  James's  Works,  p.  484,  4? 5. 
&c.  Journ.  aad  March,  1603.    Kennet,  p.  668. 
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age  furpafs    this    performance    either  in   ftyle   or  C  fi  a  P. 
matter  ;  it  wants  that  majeftic  brevity  and  referve  .  '^^_', 
which  becomes  a  king  in  his  addrefles  to  the  great      ,so^. 
council  of  the  nation.     It  contains,  however,  a  re- 
markable flroke  of  candour,  where  he  confefles  his 
too  great  facility  in  yielding  to  the  folicitations  of 
fuitors  '' :     A  fault  which   he   promifes  to   correft, 
but  which    adhered    to   him,    and   diflrefled  him, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign. 

The  firft  bufmefs,  in  which  the  commons  weie 
engaged,  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  privileges  ;  and  neither  temper  nor 
refolution  were  wanting  in  their  conduft  of  it. 

In  former  periods  of  the  Englifh  government, 
the  houfe  of  commons  was  of  fo  fmall  weight  in  the 
balance  of  the  conftltution,  that  little  attention  had 
been  given,  either  by  the  crown,  the  people,  or  the 
houfe  itfelf,  to  the  choice  and  continuance  of  the 
members.  It  had  been  ufual,  after  pariianients 
were  prolonged  beyond  one  feflion,  for  the  chancellor 
to  exert  a  difcretionary  authority  of  iifuing  new  writs 
to  fupply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he 
judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
their  employment,  their  ficknefs,  or  other  impedi- 
ment. This  practice  gave  that  minifter,  and  con- 
fequently  the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  mo- 
delling at  pleafure  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  ; 
yet  fo  little  jealouly  had  it  created,  that  the  com- 
mons, of  themfelves,  without  any  court  influence  or 
intrigue,  and  contrary  to  fome  former  votes  of  their 
own,  confirmed  it  in  the  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth  ^, 
At  that  time,  though  fome  members,  whofe  places 
had  been  fupplied  on  account  of  ficknefs,  having 
now  recovered  their  health,  appeared  in  the  houfe, 
and  claimed  their  feat ;  fuch  was  the  authority  of 
the  chancellor,  that,  merely  out  of  refpeft  to  him, 

*  K.  James's  Works,  p.  495.  499.  Y  Journ.  January  19,  1580. 
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CHAP,  tiis  fentence  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members 
^'Lv.  were  continued  in  their  places.  Here  a  moft  dan* 
gerous  prerogative  was  conferred  on  the  crown  : 
But  to  fliow  the  genius  of  that  age,  or  rather  the 
channels  in  which  power  then  ran,  the  crown  put 
very  httle  value  on  this  authority  ;  infomuch  that 
two  days  afterwards  the  chancellor,  of  himfelf,  re- 
figned  it  back  to  the  commons,  and  gave  them 
power  to  judge  of  a  particular  vacancy  in  their  houfe. 
And  when  the  queftion  concerning  the  chancellor's 
new  writs  was  again  brought  on  the  carpet  towards 
the  end  of  the  feifion,  the  commons  were  fo  little 
alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that,  though  they  re- 
admitted fome  old  members,  whofe  feats  had  been 
vacated  on  account  of  flight  indifpofitions,  yet  they 
confirmed  the  chancellor's  fentence,  in  inflances 
where  the  diftemper  appeared  to  have  been  dan- 
gerous and  incurable  ^.  Nor  did  they  proceed  any 
farther  in  vindication  of  their  privileges,  than  to 
vote,  that  during  thejitting  of  parliament ,  there  do  notj 
at  any  time,  any  writ  go  out  for  chufing  or  returning 
any  member  without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  we  may  remark,  and  the  reigns 
preceding,  feffions  of  parhament  were  not  ufually 
the  twelfth  part  fo  long  as  the  vacations  ;  and  during 
the  latter,  the  chancellor's  power,  if  he  pleafed  to 
exert  it,  was  confirmed,  at  leail  left,  by  this  vote, 
as  unlimited  and  unreftrained  as  ever.  . 

In  a  fubfequent  parliament,  the  abfolute  authority 
of  the  queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  ftill  more 
open  ;  and  began  for  the  firfl  time  to  give  alarm  to 
the  commons.  New  writs  having  been  iffued  by  the 
chancellor  when  there  was  no  vacancy,  and  a 
controverfy  arifmg  upon  that  incident,  the  queen 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  houfe,  informing  them, 
that  it  were  impertiiijent  for  them  to  deal  in  fuch 
matters.      'I'hefe    queltions,     flie    faid,    belonged 

»  Journ.  March  i2,  1580.     See  farther  D'Ewes,  p.  430. 

only 
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only  to  the  chancellor ;  and  flie  had  appointed  him  C  H  a  p* 

to  confer  with  the  judges,  in  order  to  fettle  all  dif-  .     -  -!^ 

putes  with  regard  to  elecltions.      The  commons  had      1604.. 

the  courage,  a  few  days  after,  to  vote,  "  That  it 

"  was  a  mod:  perilous  precedent,  where  two  knights 

*'  of  a  country  were  duly  elefted,  if  any  new  writ 

"  fhould  iifue  out  for  a  fecond  eleftion,  without 

*'  order  of  the  houfe  itfelf ;  that  the  difcuffing  and 

*'  adjudging  of  this  and  fuch  like  differences  be- 

*'  longed  only  to  the  houfe ;  and  that  there  fhould 

"  be  no  meifage  fent  to  the  lord  chancellor,  not  fo 

*'  much  as  to  inquire  what   he   had  done  in  the 

"  matter,  becaufe  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter 

"  derogatory   to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the 

"  houfe  \"      This  is  the  mofl  confiderable,  and 

almoft  only,  inftance  of  parliamentary  liberty,  which 

occurs  during  the  reign  of  that  princefs. 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes, 
had  been  declared  by  the  judges  ^  incapable  of  en- 
joying a  feat  in  the  houfe,  where  they  muft  them- 
felves  be  lawgivers ;  but  this  opinion  of  the  judges 
had  been  frequently  over-ruled.  I  find,  however, 
in  the  cafe  of  Vaughan  %  who  was  queftioned  for  an 
outlawry,  that,  having  proved  all  his  debts  to  have 
been  contrafted  by  furetifhip,  and  to  have  been, 
mofl  of  them,  honeftly  compounded,  he  was  allowed, 
on  account  of  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  to 
keep  his  feat :  Which  plainly  fuppofes  that,  other- 
wife,  it  would  have  been  vacated,  on  account  of  the 
outlawry  **. 

"When 

«  D'Ewes,  p.  397.  ^  39  H.  6.  <=  Journ.  Feb.  8,  i5'''o. 

••  In  a  lublcqiieiit  parliament,  that  of  the  351)1  of  the  queen,  the 
commons,  after  great  debate,  exprel'sly  voted,  that  a  perfon  ovitlawed 
might  be  elefled.  D'Ewes,  p.  518.  But  as  the  matter  hnd  beea 
much  contefted,  the  king  might  think  the  vote  of  the  houfe  no  law, 
and  might  efteem  his  own  decifion  ot  more  weight  than  theirs. 
We  may  alio  fuppofe  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  this  vote. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  fpeech  to  her  kit  parliament,  complained  of 

Vol.  VJ.  C  their 
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CHAP.  When  James  fummoned  this  parliament,  he 
^  '  .  iffued  a  proclamation  ^ ;  in  whjch,  among  many  ge- 
1604.  neral  advices,  which,  like  a  kind  tutor,  he  bellowed 
on  his  people,  he  ftriftly  enjoins  them  not  to  choofe 
any  outlaw  for  their  reprefentative.  And  he  adds  j 
■  If  any  perfon  take  upon  him  the  place  of  knight^ 
citizen^  or  burgefs,  not  being  duly  elided,  according  to 
the  laivs  and  Jiatutes  in  that  behalf  provided^  and 
according  to  the  purport^  C/^^5  and  true  meaning  of 
this  our  proclamation^  then  e-very  perfon  fo  offending 
to  be  fined  or  imprifoned  for  the  fame.  A  proclama- 
tion here  was  plainly  put  on  the  fame  footing  with 
a  law,  and  that  in  fo  delicate  a  point  as  the  right  of 
eledions  :  Moil  alarming  circumftances,  had  there 
not  been  reafon  to  believe  that  this  meafure,  being 
entered  into  fo  early  in  the  king's  reign,  proceeded 
more  from  precipitation  and  mifhake,  than  from  any 
ferious  defign  of  invading  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament ^ 

Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  chofen  member  for 
the  county  of  Bucks ;  and  his  return,  as  ufual,  was 
made  into  chancery.  The  chancellor,  pronouncing 
him  an  outlaw,  vacated  his  feat,  and  iifued  writs 
for  a  new  election  ^.  Sir  John  Fortefque  was  chofen 
in  his  place  by  the  county.  But  the  firil  a6l  of  the 
iioufe  was  to  reverfe  the  chancellor's  fentence,  and 
reftore  fir  Francis  to  his  feat.     At  the  king's  fug- 

their  admitting  outlaws,  and  reprefents  that  conduft  of  the  houfe  as 
a  great  abiife. 

e  Jan.  II,  1604.     Rymer,  tom.xvi.  p.  561. 

f  The  duke  of  Sully  tells  us,  that  it  was  z.  maxim  of  James,  that 
no  prince  in  the  fiift  year  sf  his  reign,  fhould  begin  any  confiderable 
undertaking:  A  maxim  rcafonablc  in  itfelf,  and  very  fuitable  to  his 
cautious,  not  to  fay  timid  charafler.  The  facility  with  which  he  de- 
}iarte<l  from  this  pretenfion,  is  another  pi  oof  that  his  meaning  was 
innocent.  But  had  the  privileges  ot  j)ailiament  been  at  that  time  ex- 
atlly  afcertained,  or  royal  power  fully  limited,  could  fiich  an  imagi. 
nation  ever  have  been  entertained  by  him,  as  to  think  that  his  pro- 
clamations could  regulate  parliamentary  cleftions  ? 

i  Winwood,  vol.ii.  p.  18}  19. 

geflion. 
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^eflion,  the  lords  defired  a  conference  on  the  fubje£i: ;  C  H  a  p. 
but  were  abrduteiy  refufed  by  the  commons,  as  the  '^ 

queftion  entirely  regarded  their  own  privileges  *".  1604, 
The  commons,  however,  agreed  to  make  a  re- 
monflrance  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpeaker; 
in  which  they  maintained,  that  though  the  returns 
were  by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  fole  right 
of  judging  with  regard  to  elections  belonged  to  the 
houfe  itfelf,  not  to  the  chancellor '.  James  was  not 
fatisfied,  and  ordered  a  conference  between  the  houfe 
and  the  judges,  whofe  opinion  in  this  cafe  was  op* 
pofite  to  that  of  the  commons.  This  conference,  he 
laid,  he  commanded  as  an  ahfolute  king "" ;  an  epi- 
thet, we  are  apt  to  iriiagine,  not  very  grateful  to 
Englifli  ears,  but  one  to  which  they  had  already 
been  fomewhat  accuitomed  from  the  mouth  of  Eliza- 
beth '.  H'"  udded.  That  all  their  privileges  were 
derived  from  bis  grant,  and  hoped  they  would  not 
iurr  loem  agaiiijl  him ""  ;  a  fennment  which,  from 
her  conduft,  it  is  certain  thr.t  p:incefs  had  alfo 
entertained,  and  which  v^'as  the  reigning  principle  o£ 
her  courtiers  and  minifters,  and  the  fpring  of  all  her 
adminillration. 

The  commons  were  in  fome  perplexity.  Theit 
eyes  were  now  opened,  and  fney  faw  the  confe- 
quences  of  that  power  which  had  been  afllnned  by 
the  chancellor,  and  to  which  their  predeceflbrs  had, 
in  fome  inftances,  blindly  fubmitted.  By  this  cou/'fe, 
faid  a  member,  the  free  eledion  of  the  counties  is 
taken  away,  and  rione  fhall  be  chofen  but  fuch  as  fJDaU 
pleafc  the  king  and  cowicil.  Let  us,  therefore,  with 
fortitude,  undcrjianding,  and  Jincerity,  feek  to  main" 
tain  our  privilege.  This  cannot  be  confirucd  a?iy 
contempt  in  us,  but  merely  a  maintenance  of  our 
common  rights,  which  our  ancejicrs  have  left  us, 
end  which   it   is  jufi  and  ft  for  us  to  tranfmit   to 

^  Jonrn.  26thMatcl)  1604.  i  Jouin.  %A  April  1C04.         ^  See 

pote  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Camden,  JnKennet,,p.  375. 

**  Jouin,  20th  March,  5th  April  1604^, 

C  a  CKf 
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c  H  A  P.  Qiiy  pnjlerity ".  Another  fald  %  This  may  he  called  a 
^  -  -  _i  9U0  warranto  tofeize  all  our  liberties,  A  chancellor .^ 
X604.  added  a  third,  by  this  courfe^  may  call  a  parliament 
corjijiing  of  what  perfons  he  plcafes.  Any  ftiggejiion, 
by  any  perfon^  may  be  the  caufe  of  fending  a  new 
writ.  It  is  come  to  this  plain  que/fion,  Whether  the 
chancery  or  parliament  ought  to  have  authority  ^  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  fpirit  of  li- 
berty, which  now  appeared  in  the  commons,  their 
deference  for  majefly  was  fo  great,  that  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  judges  before 
the  king  and  council.  There  the  quefiion  of  law  began 
to  appear,  in  James*s  eyes,  a  little  more  doubtful  than 
he  had  hitherto  imagined  it ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  with  fome  honour,  he  propofed  that 
both  Goodwin  and  Fortefcue  fhould  be  fet  afide, 
and  a  v/rit  be  iffued,  by  warrant  of  the  houfe,  for  a 
new  election.  Goodwin  gave  his  confent,  and  the 
commons  embraced  the  expedient  \  but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  while  they  Ihewed  their  regard  for 
the  king,  thev  fecured  for  the  future  the  free  pof- 
feffion  of  their  feats,  and  the  right  which  they 
claimed,  of  judging  folely  in  their  own  elections 
and  returns  '^. 

A  PowtR  like  this,  fo  efTential  to  the  exercife  of 
■all  their  other  powers,  themfelves  fo  effential  to 
pubhc  liberty,  cannot  fairly  be  deemed  an  encroach- 
ment in  the  commons ;  but  muft  be  regarded  as  an 
inherent  privilege,  happily  refcued  from  that  am- 
biguity w'hich  the  negligence  of  fome  former  par- 
liaments had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  fame  time  the  commons,  in  the  cafe  of 
fir  Thomas  Shirley,  ellabliflied  their  power  of  punifh- 
mg,  as  well  the  perfons  at  whofe  fuit  any  member 
is  arrefted,  as  the  officers  who  either  arreft  or  de- 
tain him.  Their  aflerting  of  this  privilege  admits 
of  the  fame  refleftion  '. 

n  Joiirn.  30th  March  1604..  •  Id.  ibid.  P  Id.  ibid, 

q  See  note  [iij  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Journ.  6th  and  7th 

May  1604^. 

About 
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About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men  through-  chap. 
out  Europe,  efpecially  in   England,  feem    to   have     ^^^'  ^ 
undergone   a   general,    but    infenfible    revolution.      ,^0^, 
Though,  letters  had  been  revived  in  the  preceding 
age,  they  were  chiefly  cultivated  by  thofe  of  fedentary 
profefllons ;  nor  had  they,  till  now,  begun  to  fpread 
themfelves,  in  any  degree,  among  men  of  the  woi  Id. 
Arts,  both   mechanical  and  liberal,  were  every  day 
receiving  great  improvements.     Navigation  had  ex- 
tended itfelf  over  the  whole  globe.     Travelling  was 
fecure  and  agreeable.     And  the  general  fydem  of 
politics  in  Europe  was  become  more  enlarged  and 
comprehenfive. 

In  confequence  of  this  univerfal  fermentation,  the 
ideas  of  m^en  enlarged  themfelves  on  all'  fides ;  and 
the  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  govern- 
ments, which  feem  to  have  lain  long  unadive, 
began,  every  where,  to  operate  and  encroach  on 
each  other.  On  the  continent,  where  the  necelTity 
of  difcipline  had  begotten  (landing  armies,  the 
princes  commonly  eftablifhed  an  unlimited  authority, 
and  overpovv^ered,  by  force  or  intrigue,  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  England,  the  love  of  freedom, 
which,  unlefs  checked,  fiourifhes  extremely  in  all 
liberal  natures,  acquired  new  force,  and  was  regu- 
lated by  more  enlarged  views,  fuitable  to  that 
cultivated  underftanding  which  became,  every  day, 
more  common  among  men  of  birth  and  education. 
A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  precious  remains 
of  antiquity  excited,  in  every  generous  bread,  a 
pafTion  for  a  limited  conditution,  and  begat  an 
emulation  of  thofe  manly  virtues,  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  by  fuch  animating  examples, 
as  well  as  pathetic  txpreffions,  recommend  to  us. 
The  fevere,  though  popular  government  of  Ehza- 
beth  had  confined  this  rifmg  fpirit  within  very  narrow 
bounds  :  But  when  a  new  and  a  foreign  family  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  prince  lefs  dreaded  and  lefs 

C  3  beloved. 
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Chap,  beloved,  fymptoms  immediately  appeared  of  a  more 
XLv.     £j.gg  ^j^(j  independent  genius  -'a  the  nation, 
i6p4.         Happily  this  pnnce  poffe-icd   neither  fufficient 
capacity  to  perceive  the  aheration,  nor  fufficient  art 
and  vigour  to  check  it  in  its  early  advances.    Jealous 
,   pf  regal,    becaufe  conlcious  of  little  perfonal    au- 
thority, he  had  e^.ablifhed  within  his  own  mind  a 
fpeculative  fyr:_.n  cf  r.^folute  government,   which 
few  of  his    fubjecls,    he    believed,  and    ri  f;-    but 
traitors  and  rebels,  would  make  any  fcriiplc  to  admit. 
-  On  whichever  fide  he  call  his  eye,  every  thing  con- 
curred   to    encourage    his   prejr.'iccs.     When   he 
compared  himfelf   with    the  oi.h^r    hereditary   fo- 
vereigns  of  Europe,  he  imagined,  that  as  he  bore 
the  fame  rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives ; 
not  confidering  the  innovations  lately  introduced  bv 
them,  and   the  military  force  by  which   their  aur 
thority  was  fupported.     In  England,  that    power, 
^Imofl    unlimited,  which    had    been  exercifed  for 
above  a  century,  efpecially  during  the  late  reign,  he 
afcribed  folely  to  royal  birth  and  title  ;  not  to  the 
prudence  and  fpirit  of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  the  con- 
jur6lures  of  the  times.     Even  the  oppofition  which 
he  had  ftruggled  with  in  Scotland   encouraged  hin-\ 
ftill  farther  in  his  favourite  notions ;  while  he  there 
law,  that  the  fame  refiftance  v/hich  oppofed   regaj 
authority,  violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way 
either  for  the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for 
the  more  intolerable  infolence  of  feditious  preachers. 
In  his  own  perfon,  therefore,  he  thought  all  legalj 
power  to  be  centered,  by  an  hereditary  and  a  divine 
fight :  And  this  opinion  might  have   proved  danr 
gerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty,  had  not  the  firmnefs 
of  the  perfuafion,  and  its  feeming  evidence,  induced 
him  to  truft  folely  to  his  right,  without  making  the 
fma!left  provifion,  either  offeree  or  politics,  in  order 
)ort  itv 

Such 
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Such  were  the  oppofite  difpofitions  of  parliament  ^^lv^' 
and  prince,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifh  j 

line  ;    difpofitions  jufl  beginning  to  exift  and  to  ap-     1604. 
pear  in  the  parliament  ,   but  thoroughly  eftabhfhed 
and  openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  the  prince. 

The  fpirit  and  judgment  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons appeared,  not  only  in  defence  of  their  own 
privileges,  but  alfo  in  their  endeavour,  though,  at 
this  time,  in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  thofe  fhackles 
which  the  high  exerted  prerogative,  and  even,  in 
this  refpect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  had 
impofed  upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in 
and  annulled  all  the  numerous  patents  for  mono- 
polies which  had  been  granted  by  his  predeceflbr, 
and  which  extremely  fettered  every  fpecies  of  do- 
meftic  induftry :  But  the  exclufive  companies  ftill 
remained  ;  another  fpecies  of  monopoly,  by  which 
almofl  all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was 
brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engroflers, 
and  all  profpedl  of  future  improvement  in  com- 
merce was  for  ever  facrificed  to  a  little  temporary 
advantage  of  the  fovereign.  Thefe  companies, 
though  arbitrarily  eleded,  had  carried  their  privileges 
fo  far,  that  almoft  all  the  commerce  of  England  was 
centered  in  London ;  and  it  appears  that  the  cuf- 
toms  of  that  port  amounted  to  i  =o,oool.  a-year, 
while  thofe  of  all  the  kingdom  befide  yielded  only 
feventeen  thoufand '.  Nay,  the  whole  trade  of  Lon- 
don was  confined  to  about  two  hundred  citizens ", 
who  were  eafily  enabled,  by  combining  among  them- 
felves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they  pleafed  both  to  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  this  enormous  grievance,  one 
of  the  greateft  which  we  read  of  in  Englifh  ftory, 
infifl  on  it  as  a  fa6l  well  known  and  avowed,  how- 
ever contrary  to  prefent  received  opinion,  that  fhip- 

'  See  ncte  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'  Jouin,  zi  May  i6o4.«  "  Idi  ibid, 
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CHAP,  pjpg  and  feamen  had  fenfibly  decayed  during  all  the 
^  _  '  .  preceding  reign  '*'.  And  though  nothing  be  more 
160+.  common  than  complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade 
even  during  the  moft  flouriihing  periods ;  yet  is  this 
a  confequence  which  might  naturally  refult  from  fuch 
arbitrary  eftablifliments,  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  except 
that  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  full  liberty  and  indul- 
gence. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to 
give  liberty  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they 
alfo  endeavoured  to  free  the  landed  property  from 
the  burthen  of  wardfhips ",  and  to  remove  thofe  re- 
mains of  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  the  nation 
flill  laboured.  A  jufl  regard  was  Ihewn  to  the  crown 
in  the  condu£l  of  this  affair ;  nor  was  the  remedy 
fought  for,  confidered  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
merely  of  grace  and  favour.  The  profit  which  the  king 
reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from  refpite  of  homage, 
was  eflimated ;  and  it  v^■as  intended  to  compound 
for  thefe  prerogatives  by  a  fecure  and  independent 
revenue.  But  after  fom.e  debates  in  the  houfe,  and- 
fome  conferences  with  the  lords,  the  affair  was  found 
to  contain  more  difficulties  than  could  eafily,  at  that 
time,  be  furmounted  ;  and  it  was  not  then  brought 
to  any  conclufion. 

The  fame  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  na» 
ture,  to  free  the  nation  from  the  burthen  of  purvey- 
ance. This  prerogative  had  been  much  abufed  by 
the  purveyors  ^ ;  and  the  commons  fiiewed  fome  m^ 
tention  to  offer  the  king  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a-. 
year  for  the  abolition  of  it. 

Another  affair  of  the  utmofl  confequence  was 
brought  before  the  parliament,  where  the  commons 

*  A  lemondrance  from  the  Tiinuy  houfi-,  in  7601,  Tiys,  that  in  a 
liMle  al>ove  twelve  years  after  >  i^SS,  the  fliippinor  and  nun^bcr  of  fea- 
men in  Lngland  ci.-cjytd  aliout  a  ihii<i.  Aigltiey'«  happy  future  State 
of  EnghmJ,  p.  ii2,  fioni  Sii  Julius  Csfaj's  Colleilions.  See  Journ. 
%i  iMay  1604- 

'  Joun).  i  June  1604.  Y  Journ.  30  April  1604. 

fliewed 
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fhewed  a  greater  fpirit  of  independence  than  any  true  chap. 
judgment  of  national  intereft.  The  union  of  the  two  .  ^^^^', 
kingdoms  was  zealoufly,  and  even  impatiently  urged  ,604. 
by  the  king  ^.  He  juflly  res;arded  it  as  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  terminated  the  bloody 
animofities  of  thefe  hoftile  nations,  and  had  reduced 
the  whole  ifland  under  one  government ;  enjoying 
tranquiUity  within  itfelf,  and  fecurity  from  all  foreign 
invafions.  He  hoped,  that  while  his  fubjeds  of  both 
kingdoms  reflected  on  pad  difafters,  befides  regard- 
ing his  perfon  as  infinitely  precious,  they  would  en- 
tertain the  ftrongeft  defire  of  fecuring  themfelves 
againfh  the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a  thorough 
union  of  laws,  parliaments,  and  privileges.  He  con-, 
fidered  not,  that  this  very  reflection  operated,  as  yet, 
in  a  contrary  manner  on  men's  prejudices,  and  kept 
alive  that  mutual  hatred  between  the  nations,  which 
had  been  carried  to  the  greateft  extremities,  and  re- 
quired time  to  allay  it.  The  more  urgent  the  king 
appeared  in  promoting  fo  ufeful  a  meafure,  the  more 
backward  was  the  Englifh  parliament  in  concurring 
with  him  ;  while  they  afcribed  his  excefiive  zeal,  to 
that  partiaHty  in  favour  of  his  ancient  fubje^ts,  of 
which  they  thought,  that,  on  other  occafions,  they 
had  reafon  to  complain.  Their  complaifance  for  the 
king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  farther  than  to  ap- 
point forty-four  Englifh  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scot- 
tifh  commiffi oners,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  terms  of  a  union ;  but  without  any  power  of 
making  advances  towards  the  eflablifliment  of  it  \ 

The  fame  fpirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not 
better  judgment,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
when  the  queftion  of  fupply  was  brought  before  them, 
by  fome  members  attached  to  the  court.  In  vain 
was  it  urged,  that,  though  the  king  received  a  fup- 
ply which  had  been  voted  to  Elizabeth,  and  which 

*  Journ.  a  I  April,  i  May,  1604.      Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.v, 
p.  9i»  *  Journ.  7  June  1604.     Kennet,  p.  673. 

had 
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c  HA  P.  }iad  not  been  collefted  before  her  death ;    yet  he 
^_,-^   '_f  found  it  burthened  with  a  debt  contrafled  by  the 
j^4.      queen,  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  it :    That  peace 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  concluded  with  Spain,  and 
that  Ireland  was  ftiil  expenfive  to  him  :   That  on  his 
journey  from  Scotland,  amidil  fuch  a  concourfe  of 
people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
he  had  expended  confiderable  fums :   And  that  as 
the  courtiers  had  looked  for  greater  liberalities  from 
the  prince  on  his  acceiTion,  and  had  impofed  on  his 
generous  nature ;    fo  the  prince,  in  his  turn,  would 
expecl,  at  the  beginning,  fome  mark  of  duty  and 
attachment  from  his  people,  and  fome  confideration 
of  his  neceffities.     No  imprelfion  was  made  on  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  thefe  topics ;  and  the  majority 
appeared  fully  determined  to  refufe  all  fupply.     The 
burthen  of  government,  at  that  time,  lay  furprifmgly 
light  upon  the  people  :   And  that  very  reafon,  which 
to  us,  at  this  diftance,  may  feem  a  motive  of  gene- 
rofity,  was  the  real  caufe  why  the  parliament  Vv^as,  on 
all  occafions,    fo  remarkably  frugal   and  referved. 
They  were  not,  as  yet,  accuftomed  to  open  their 
purfes  in  fo  liberal  a  manner  as  their  fuccelTors,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  fovereign  ;  and 
the  fmalleft  demand,  however  requifite,  appeared  in 
their  eyes  unreafonable  and  exorbitant.     The  com- 
mons feem  alio  to  have  been  defirous  of  reducing 
the  crown  to  flill  farther  neceilities,  by  their  refufmg 
a  bill,  fent  down  to  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing 
the  crown  lands  for  ever  on  the  king's  heirs  and  fuc- 
celTors ''.     The  diffipation,  made  by  EHzabeth,  had 
probably  taught  James  the  necefiity  of  this  law,  and 
fliewn  them  the  advantage  of  refufmg  it. 

In  order  to  cover  a  difappointment  with  regard  to 
fupply,  which  might  bear  a  bad  conftruclion,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  James  fent  a  mellage  to  the 

^  Pailiamentary  Hiftoryj  vol.  v.  p.  loS, 

houfe. 
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houfe  %  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  defired  no  CHAP. 
fupply ;  and  he  was  very  forward  in  refufing  what  .  ,  j 
was  never  offered  him.  Soon  after,  he  prorogued  1604.. 
the  parliament,  not  without  difcovering,  in  his  fpeech,  yth  July, 
vifible  marks  of  diffatisfaction.  Even  fo  early  in  his 
reign,  he  faw  reafon  to  make  public  complaints  of 
the  reftlefs  and  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  puritanical 
party,  and  of  the  malevolence  with  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  commons.  Nor  were  his 
complaints  without  foundation,  or  the  puritans  with- 
out intereft;  fmce  the  commons,  now  finding  them- 
felves  free  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  Eliza- 
beth, made  application  for  a  conference  with  the 
lords,  and  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king  j  the 
purport  of  both  which  v/as,  to  procure,  in  favour  of 
the  puritans,  a  relaxation  of  the  ecclefiailical  laws  **. 
The  ufe  of  the  furplice,  and  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm, 
is  there  chiefly  complained  of;  but  the  remedy  feeras 
to  have  been  expected  folely  from  the  king's  dif- 
penfing  power  %  In  the  papers  which  contain  this 
application  and  petition,  we  may  alfo  fee  proofs  of 
the  violent  animofity  of  the  commons  againft  the 
catholics,  together  with  the  intolerating  fpirit  of 
that  aflembly  ^ 

This  fummer  the  peace  with  Spain  was  finally  Peace -witii 
concluded,  and  was  figned  by  the  Spanifh  miniflers  Spain, 
at  London^.     In  the  conferences,  previous  to  this  '^'"-^"S* 
treaty,  the  nations  were  found  to  have  fo  few  claims 
on  each  other,  that,  except  on  account  of  the  fupport 
given  by  England  to  the  Low  Country  provinces, 
the  war  might  appear  to  have  been  continued  more 
on  account  ofperfonal  animofity  between  Philip  and 
Elizabeth,  than  any  contrariety  of  political  interefls 
l^etvveen  their  fubjects.     Some  articles  in  the  treaty, 

?  Journ.  26  June  1604.  ^  La  Boderie,  the  French  amdaffador, 
fiys,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  was  compofed  moftly  of  puritans, 
vol.  i.   p.  81.  e  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  V,  p  98,  95,  100. 

f  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  die  vyluiD*.  S  Kymer, 

tpm.xvi.  p.  58J,  Sic, 

■which 
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CHAP,  which  feemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch  common- 
\-  ^ ^^-I_  wealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king;  and  as  the 
1604.  Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  ap- 
peared that,  by  fecret  agreement,the  king  had  exprefsly 
referved  the  power  of  fending  afUflance  to  the  Hol- 
landers \  The  conflable  of  Caitile  came  into  Eng- 
land to  ratify  the  peace  ;  and  on  the  part  of  England, 
the  earl  of  Hertford  was  fent  into  the  Low  Countries 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
high  admiral,  irito  Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter 
was  numerous  and  fplendid  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is 
faid,  were  extremely  furprifed,  when  they  beheld  the 
blooming  countenances  and  graceful  appearance  of 
the  Engiifh,  whom  their  bit^otry,  inflamed  by  the 
priefis,  had  reprefented  as  fo  many  monfters  and 
infernal  dasmons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force, 
was  perfedly  fecure  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Spamfh  war,  James  fhewed  an  impatience  to  put  an 
end  to  hoftilides ;  and  foon  after  his  acceilion,  before 
any  terms  of  peace  were  concerted,  or  even  propofed 
by  Spain,  he  recalled  all  the  letters  of  marque  '  which 
had  been  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Archduke  Al- 
bert had  made  fome  advances  of  a  like  nature  ^,  which 
invited  the  king  to  take  this  friendly  fcep.  But  what 
is  remarkable  ;  in  James's  proclamation  for  that  pur- 
pofe, he  plainly  fuppofes,  that,  as  he  had  himfelf, 
while  king  of  Scotland,  always  lived  in  amity  with 
Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  his  perfon,  and  that 
merely  by  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  England, 
without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had 
ended  the  war  betu'een  the  kingdoms  '.     This  igno- 

^  Winwood,  vo!.  ii.  p.  27.  330.  et  a'ili.  Tn  this  refpctl  James's  peace 
was  more  honourable  than  that  which  H^enry  IV.  lumfelf  m::<^tr  with 
Spain.  This  latter  prince  ftipulated  not  to  afhil  li.e  Dutch;  and  the 
lupplies  which  be  fecretly  fent  them,  were  in  diiefl  contravention  to 
the  treaty.  ^  23d  of  Jime  1603.  ^  Grottii  Anna!. 

Jib.  12.  1  See  prodamauons  during  the  firft  ieven  years  of 

K.James.     Winwood,  vol.ii.  p.  65. 

ranee 
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ranee  of  the  law  of  nations  may  appear  furprlfing  chap. 
in  a  prince,  v/ho  was  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  and  .        - '  ^ 
who  had  reigned  from  his  infancy  ;  did  we  not  con-      i6o+. 
fider,  that  a  king  of  Scotland,  who  lives  in  clofe 
friendfhip  with  England,    has    few  tranfadlions   to 
manage  with  foreign  princes,  and  has  little  oppor- 
tunity   of   acquiring    experience.      Unhappily    for 
James,  his  timidity,    his  prejudices,   his  indolence, 
his  love  of  amufement,  particularly  of  huntin*-,  to 
which  he  was  much  addided,  ever  prevented  him 
from    making   any  progrefs  in  the   knowledge  or 
praftice  of  foreign   politics,    and   in   a   little   time 
diminifhed  that  regard  which  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the  reign  of  his 
predeceflbr "". 

"'  Memoirs  de  la  Bodeiie,    vol.  i.    p.  64.  181.   19J.  217.   302. 
voi.  ii.  p.  244.  278. 
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CHAP.    XLVI. 

Gunpowder    con/piracy A    parliament Truce 

betwixt   Spain   and   the   United   Provinces A 

parliament Death    of    the    French    king 

Arminianifm-^-^ — State  of  Ireland^ 

CHAP.  XX  T^E  ^J^£  i^ow  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the  moft 
XLVI.  VV  memorable  that  hiftory  has  conveyed  to 
1604.  pofterity,  and  contaimng  at  once  a  fingular  proof 
both  of  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  human 
mind ;  its  wideft  departure  from  morals,  and  moft 
fteady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices.  Tis  the 
Gunpowder  treofon  of  which  I  fpeak  j  a  fa£l  as  cer- 
tain as  it  appears  incredible. 
Gunpow-  The  Roman  catholics  had  expefted  great  favour 
f^racy".*  ^^^  indulgence  on  the  acceffion  of  James,  both  as  he 
was  defcended  from  Mary,  whofe  life  they  believed 
to  have  been  facrifrced  to  their  caufe,  and  as  he 
himfeif,  in  his  early  youth,  was  imagined  to  have 
ihewn  fome  partiahty  towards  them,  which  no- 
thing, they  thought,  but  intereft  and  neceffity  had 
finCe  reftrained.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  had  even 
entered  into  pofitive  engagements  to  tolerate  their 
religion,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  mount  the  throne  of 
England  ;  whether  their  credulity  had  interpreted 
in  this  fenfe  fome  obliging  expreffions  of  the  king's, 
or  that  he  had  employed  fuch  an  artifice,  in  order  to 
render  them  favourable  to  his  title".  Very  foon 
they  difcovered  their  miftake ;  and  were  at  once 
furprifed  and  enraged  to  find  James,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  exprefs  his  intention  of  ftriftly  executing  the 
laws  enacted  againfl:  them,  and  of  perfevering  in  all 
the  rigorous  meafures  of  Elizabeth.  Catefby,  a 
gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  family, 

»  Slate  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  aoz,  203.    Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.49> 

13  firfl 
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firft  thought  of  a  moft  extraordinary  method  of  ^^^j^' 
revenge;    and  he  opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,  .  'j 

a  defcendant  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Northum-  1604. 
berland.  In  one  of  their  converfations  with  regard 
to  the  diftreffed  condition  of  the  catholics,  Piercy 
having  broken  into  a  fally  of  pafTion,  and  mentioned 
aifaffinating  the  king  ;  Catefby  took  the  opportunity 
of  reveahng  to  him  a  nobler  and  more  extenfive 
plan  of  treafon,  vi^hich  not  only  included  a  fure  exe- 
cution of  vengeance,  but  afforded  foine  hopes  of 
refloring  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  In  vain, 
faid  he,  would  you  put  an  end  to  the  king's  life : 
He  has  children,  who  v/ould  fucceed  both  to  his 
crown  and  to  his  maxims  of  government.  In  vain 
would  you  extinguifh  the  whole  royal  family  :  The 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  parliam^ent,  are  all  infefted 
with  the  fame  herefy,  and  could  raife  to  the  throne 
another  prince  and  another  family,  who,  befides 
their  hatred  to  our  religion,  v/ould  be  animated  with 
revenge  for  the  tragical  death  of  their  predeceffors. 
To  ferve  any  good  purpofe,  we  muft  deftroy,  at  one 
blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  lords,  the 
commons ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  Happily,  they  are  all  aflembled  on  the 
fiift  m.eeting  of  the  parliament;  and  afford  us  the 
opportunity  of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great 
preparations  will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us, 
combining,  may  run  a  mine  below  the  hall  in 
which  they  meet ;  and  choofmg  the  very  moment 
when  the  king  harangues  both  houfes,  confign  over 
to  deflru6lion  thefe  determined  foes  to  all  piety  and 
religion.  Meanwhile,  we  ourfelves  Handing  aloof, 
fafe  and  unfufpecled,  fhall  triumph  in  being  the 
inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and  (hall  behold  with 
pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in  v/hich  were 
paffed  the  edicls  for  profcribing  our  church  and 
butchering  her  children,  toffed  into  a  thoufand 
fragments ;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medi- 
tating, perhaps,  ftill  new  perfecutions  againft  us,  pafs 

from 
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CHAP,  from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to 
t.,,..,^^^  endure  the  torments  due  to  their  oiFences  °. 
1604.  PiERCY  was  charmed  with  this  projefl  of  Catefby; 

and  they  agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few 
more,  and  among  the  reft  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom 
they  fent  over  to  Flanders,  in  queft  of  Fawkes,  an 
officer  in  the  Spanifli  fervice,  with  whofe  zeal  and 
courage  they  were  all  thoroughly  acquainted.  When 
they  inlifted  any  new  confpirator,  in  order  to  bind  him 
to  lecrefy,  they  always,  together  with  an  oath,  em- 
ployed the  Communion,  the  moil  facred  rite  of  their 
rehgion  p.  And  it  is  r-emarkable,  that  no'  one  of  thefe 
pious  devotees  ever  entertained  the  leaft  compundion 
with  regard  to  the  cruel  malTacre  which  they  pro- 
jefted,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent  in  the 
nation.  Some  of  them  only  were  ftartled  by  the 
refled:ion,  that  of  neceflity  many  catholics  muft  be 
prefent;  as  fpe^lators  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or 
as  having  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers :  But  fefmond, 
a  Jefuit,  and  Garnet,  fuperior  of  that  order  in  Eng- 
land, removed  thefe  fcruples,  and  fliewed  them  how 
the  interefts  of  religion  required  that  the  innocent 
ihould  here  be  facrificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  pafl!ed  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  the 
year  1004  ;  when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a  houfe 
in  Piercy's  name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  par- 
liament was  to  aflfemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
year  they  began  their  operations.  That  they  might 
be  lefs  interrupted,  and  give  lefs  fufpicion  to  the 
neighbourhood,  they  carried  in  ftore  of  provifions 
with  them,  and  never  defifted  from  their  labour.  Ob- 
ftinate  in  their  purpofe,  and  confirmed  by  pafllon,  by 
principle,  and  by  mutual  exhortation,  they  little  feared 
death  in  comparifon  of  a  difappointment ;  and  hav- 
ing provided  arms,  together  with  the  inftruments  of 
their  labour,  they  refolved  there  to  perilh  in  cafe  of  a 


»  Hi  (lory  of  the  Gunpowder  Treafon. 
P  State  Trials,  vol.i.  p.  190.  19S.  zio. 
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dlfcoverv.     Their  perfeverance  advanced  the  work  ;  C  H  A  P. 
and  they  foon  pierced  the  wail,  though  three  yards      \      ' 
in  thicknefs ;    but  on   approaching   the  other   fide,      1605. 
they  were  fomewhat    flartled    at   hearing  a    noife, 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  account  for.     Upon 
inquiry,   they  found  that   it  canie   from   the   vault 
below  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of  coal;; 
had  been  kept  there ;  and  that,  as  the  coals  were 
felling  off,    the  vault   would   be  let  to  the  highefl 
bidder.     The  opportunity  was  immediately  feized  ; 
the    place    hired    by  Piercy ;    thirty-fix   barrels   of 
powder  lodged  in  it ;    the  whole  covered  up  with 
faggots  and  billets ;    the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly- 
flung  open  ;    and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it  con=- 
tained  nothing  dangerous. 

Confident  of  fuccefs,  they  now  began  to  look 
forward,  and  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
projecf .     The  king,  the  queen,  prince  Henry,  were 
all  expected  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment.     The   duke,    by    reafon  of  his   tender   age, 
would  be  abfent ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  Piercy 
fhould  ft^ize  him,  or  alTainnate  him.     The  princefs 
Elizabeth,  a  child  likewife,  was  kept  at  lord  Har- 
rington's houfe  at  Warvvickfliire ;    and  fir  Everard 
Digby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being  let  into  the  con- 
fpiracy,  engaged  to  aflemble  their  friends  on  pre- 
tence of  a  hunting  match,  and  feizing  that  princefs, 
immediately  to  proclaim  her  queen.     So  tranfported 
were  they  with  rage  againft  their  adverfaries,  and  fo 
charmed  with  the  profpecl:  of   revenge,    that  they 
forgot  all  care  of  their  own  fafety  ;  and  truffing  to 
the  general  confufion,    which  muH:  refult  from  fo 
unexpedcd  a  blow,  they  forefaw  not,  that  the  fury 
of  the  people,  now  unreflrained  by  any  authority, 
muft  have  turned  againft  them,  and  would  probably 
have  fatiated  itfelf,  by  an  univerfal  maifacre  of  the 
catholics. 

The  day,  fo  long  wiflied  for,  now  approached, 

on  which  the  parliament  was  appointed  to  ailemble. 

Vol.  VI.  D  The 
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^^  ,r  .  r     .,  thnuch  communicated  to  above 

CHAP.  ThedreaJM  f^''?^' *3  .'eUgiouHy  kept,  duimg 
•v>-^-  ivventy  perionf,  had  ''«;"  ,  A^lf.  No  remorfe, 
the  fpace  o V""  fVSihmem,  r!^  hope  of  reward, 
„o  pity,  no  fca^  °f  P""™"^™  confpirator,  either  to 
had,  as  yet,  ■""^"'^^''-f^  °  "^^ke  a  difcovery  of  tt. 
abandon  the  -^W^^P"^^.'  °\(^';d  il  their  breaft  every 
The  holy  fury  ^-^X^^^^--  ^^tfcretion  at  hit, 

proceedmg  cnicn)  i  nat  on. 

lx.Av^^<-^^'^'''f\''^'tl"^<Xoi  parliament,  lord 
Ten  days  before  the  "^eemg       P  ^^^^.^^^ 

Monteagle,  ^  ,=f  ^'^^'.  f^^  hJ  been  delivered  to  his 
the  tbUowing  l="f^' ^^^'*X  My  Lord,  Out  of  the 
fervant  by  an  "f  "°7";„f  ^^.^^.^  /  have  a  care  of 
l^e  I  bear  to  c,ne  O  «'. /"f^,  ,w  ad.ife  yon,  as 
your  P'f'-'''"''°\f/  Sfom  e.cufe  to  fhft  # 
\ou  terser  your  hfe,  /»  ^^^^  /  f,r  God  and  man 
■,,ur  ati.^dance  at  ^^-^t^'^^,,,,„,fi  of  thU  tme. 
ha^e  concurred  topn'l  ^j.,,,ufcment ;  but  re- 

And  think  not  JligMly  »J  j  /        „„y  expcB 

tire  yoarfepnto  y^^'^ul  Zcre  be  M  appearam 

the  ^««^'«/f '^V^.^Tto  »,7/  receive  a  terrible  bo. 
of  anyjlir,  yet,  IJ'^h  "J  „  ^  ^  a,  ^ho  hurts  them . 
this  parliament,  and  yet  they  JMt^^^^^^  .^ 

Thiscounfel  Is  mt  to  be  """'.    j^J^,,,  danger    . 
you  pod:  and  can  do  youj   har.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^._  ,, 

paji,  as  Joon  as  you  *^«  "  ,,  „,„ke  good  ufek 

hope  God  -win  give  you  l^f^^'l^  «„ ..         t> 

it'mto  v>hofe  h"ljPro>f^;^^^Zll^  of  this  ii 

'  MOKTEAOLB  knew  not  whauo^  i'  -  f°°'''^|' 

ter-,  and  V^™.tn';nd  ridicule  him,  he  judgeA, 

tempt  to  frighten  and  "  f^^^tary  of  fir 

fafefttocarryittolordballDuy^        to   pay   ki 

Though  SaUfbury  too  was  md.  ^  ^^       K^  ^,  ^^ 

.ttentbn  to  .t    h"^,  «-J  Jew  days  after. 

teSsrt':;p-e'i-f°"s^-"^"'^'^' 


I 
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from  the  ferious  earneft  ftyle  of  the  letter,  he  con-  C  h 
jeftured,  that  it   implied  Ibmethlrif;  dangerous  and 
important.     A  terrible  bloio^  and  yet  the  authors  con-    "^^605! 
cealed ;   a  danger  io  fudden^  and  yet  {o  great ;  thefe 
circumftances  leemed  all  to  denote  fome  contrivance 
by  gunpowder ;  and  it  was  thought  advifable  to  in- 
fped  all  the  vaults  below  the  houfes  of  parliament. 
This   care  belonged  to   the   earl  of  SulFolk,    lord 
chamberlain ;  who  purpofely  delayed  the  fearch,  till 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.     He  re- 
marked thofe  great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which 
lay  in  the  vault  under  the  upper  houfe ;  and  he  call 
bis  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  Hood  in  a  dark  corner, 
md  pafled  himfelf  for  Piercy's  fervant.     That  daring 
md  determined  courage,  vi'hich  fo  much  diftinguilhed 
his  confpirator,  even  among  thofe  heroes  in  villany, 
vas  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  was  not 
jafled  unnoticed  by  the  chamberlain  '.    Such  a  quan- 
Ity  alfo  of  fuel,  for  the  ufe  of  one  who  lived  fo  little 
ti  town  as  Piercy,  appeared  a  little  extraordinary ' ; 
;.nd  upon  comparing  all  circumftances,  it  was  re- 
3lved  that  a  more  thorough  infpeftion  fiiould  be 
lade.     About  midnight,  fir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  juf- 
ice  of  peace,  was  fent  with  proper  attendants  ;  and 
di  efore  the  door  of  the  vault  finding  Favs'kes,  who 
i  ad  jufl:  finifhed  all  his  preparations,  he  immediately 

ized  him,  and  turning  over  the  faggots,  difcovered 
(  le  powder.  The  matches  and  every  thing  proper 
Dr  fetting  fire  to  the  train  were  taken  in  Fav/kes's 
ocket ;  who  finding  his  guilt  now  apparent,  and  fee- 
ig  no  refuge  but  in  boldnefs  and  defpair,  exprefled 
le  utmoft  regret,  that  he  had  loft  the  opportunity 
f  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fv/eetening  his 
wn  death  by  that  of  his  enemies  \  Before  the  coun- 
l,  he  difplayed  the  fame  intrepid  firmnefs,  mixed 

en  with  fcorn  and  difdain ;  refufing  to  difcover  his 


;r. 


i 


K.  James's  Works,  p.  255.  /  Id.  ibid. 

Ibiu.  p.  230. 
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accomplices,  and  fnewing  no  concern  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  enterprife  ".  This  obftinacy  laded  two 
r6o5.  or  three  days :  But  being  confined  to  the  Tower, 
left  to  refled  on  his  jj^uilt  and  danger,  and  the  rack 
being  j nil  fliown  to  him;  his  courage,  fatigued  with 
fo  long  an  effort,  and  unfupported  by  hope  or  fociety, 
at  lafl:  fiiiled  him  ;  and  he  made  a  full  difcovery  of  all 
the  confpirators  ". 

CATr;sBY,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals,  who 
were  in  London,  though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm 
taken  at  a  letter  fent  to  Monteagle  ;  though  they  had 
heard  of  the  chamberlain's  fearch  ;  yet  were  reiolved 
to  perfift  to  the  utmcft,  and  never  abandon  their 
hopes  of  fuccefs  ^.  But  at  lafh,  hearing  that  Fawkes 
was  arrefted,  they  hurried  down  to  Warwickfhire ; 
where  lir  Everard  Digby,  thhiking  himfelf  ailured 
that  fuccefs  had  attended  his  confederates,  was  already 
in  arms,  in  order  to  feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth. 
She  had  efcaped  into  Coventry ;  and  they  were  obliged 
to^put  themfelves  on  their  defence  againft  the  coun- 
try, who  were  raifed  from  all  quarters,  and  armed,  by 
the  fheriif.  The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attend- 
ants, never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty  perfons ; 
and  being  furrounded  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer 
entertain  hopes,  either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping. 
Having  therefore  confeffed  themfelves,  and  received 
abfolution,  they  boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  re- 
folved  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  poffible  to  the  affail- 
ants.  But  even  this  miferable  confolation  was  de- 
nied them.  Some  of  their  powder  took  fire,  and  dif- 
abled  them  for  defence  ^.  The  people  ruflied  in 
upon  them.  Piercy  and  Catefby  were  killed  by  on^ 
ihot.  Digby,  Rookwood,  Winter,  and  others,  being 
taken  priloners,  were  tried,  confeffed  their  guilt,  and 

"  VVinwoot!,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  ^  K.  James's  Woilcs,  p.  231. 

y  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  oK  the  volume. 

2  State  Trials,  vol,  i,  p.  199.     JDifcouifc  of  the  manner,  &c-  p.  69, 
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died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the  hands  of  the  exe-  C  h'a  P. 
cufioner.     Notwithftanding  this   horrid  crime,   the  .  •^^"^^^' 
bigoted  catholics  were  [o  devoted  to  Garnet,   that      1605, 
they  fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood  ■" ; 
and  in  Spain  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  ''.  ^ 

Neither  had  the  defperate  fortune  of  the  confpi- 
rators  m-ged  them  to  this  cnterprife,  nor  had  the 
former  profligacy  of  their  lives  prepared  them  for  fo 
great  a  crime.  Before  that  audacious  attempt,  their 
conduct  feems,  in  general,  to  be  liable  to  no  reproach. 
Catefby*s  character  had  entitled  him  to  fuch  regard, 
that  Rookwood  and  Digby  were  feduced  by  their 
implicit  trull  in  his  judgment ;  and  they  declared, 
that,  from  the  motive  alone  of  friendlhip  to  him, 
they  were  ready,  on  any  occafion,  to  have  facrificed 
their  lives ".  Digby  himfelf  was  as  highly  eileemed 
and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England ;  and  he  had 
been  particularly  honoured  with  the  good  opinion  of 
queen  Elizabeth  '"*.  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the 
moll:  abfurd  of  prejudices  mafqued  vvith  reafon,  the 
moft  criminal  of  palfions  covered  with  the  appearance 
of  duty,  which  feduced  them  into  meafures,  that  were 
fatal  to  themfelves,  and  had  fo  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
their  country  ". 

The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  two  catholics, 
were  fined,  the  former  ten  thoufand  pound ;■,  the  latter 
four  thoufand,  by  the  ftar-chamber ;  becanfe  their 
abfence  from  parliament  had  begotten  a  fufpicfon  of 
their  being  acquainted  with  the  confpiracy.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined  thirty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  detained  feveral  years  prifdner  in  the 

3  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  ''  I^^.  ihid. 

"^  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  11,  aoi.  •'   A  hen.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  fol.  254.0 

"=  Digby,  after  his  coiMJemnatiori,  laid  in  a  Jettei-  to  his  wife  j 
"  Now  for  iriy  inteniion,  let  nie  tell  yoi),  that  if  I  had  thoi!p;'it  there 
'»  h^d  been  the  leali  fin  in  the  plot,  I  wculd  not  have  hien  of  it  for 
"  all  the  wdiKl;  and  no  ctlier  cnule  drew  nie,  to  hazard  my  fortune 
*'  and  life,  but  zeal  to  Crod's  religion."  He  exprelTfS  his  furprife  to 
hear  that  any  catholics  had  condemned  it,  D'-gi'/s  papers,  publipj^d  by 
fecrctary  Coventry. 

D  3  Tower; 
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^  "  vr^'  T*^^^^^ '  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of 
1^  -  -'  ■  fufpicion,  he  had  admitted  Piercy  into  the  number 
1605.     of  gentlemen  penfiontis,    without    his    taking  the 
reauifite  oaths  ^ 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  ob- 
ferved,  that,  though  religion  had  engaged  the  con- 
fpirators  in  fo  criminal  an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not 
to  involve  all  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  fame  guilt, 
or  fuppofe  theni  equally  difpofed  to  commit  fuch 
enormous  barbarities.  Many  holy  men,  he  faid,  and 
our  anceftors  among  the  reft,  had  been  feduced  to 
concur  with  that  church  in  her  fcholaftic  doctrines  j 
vvho  yet  had  never  admitted  her  feditious  principles, 
concerning  the  pope's  power  of  dethroning  kings, 
or  fandifying  aiTailination.  The  wrath  of  Heaven  is 
denounced  arainft  crimes,  but  innocent  error  mav 
obtain  its  favour  ;  aird  nothing  can  be  more  hateful 
than  the  uncharitablenefs  of  the  puritans,  who  con- 
demn alike  to  eternal  torments,  even  the  mofl  in- 
offenfive  partifans  of  popery.  For  his  part,  he  added, 
that  confpiracy,  however  atrocious,  fhould  never  al- 
ter, in  the  leaft,  his  plan  of  government:  While  with 
one  hand  he  puniflred  guilt;  with  the  other  he  would 
ftill  fupport  and  protect  innocence^.  After  this 
fpeech,  he  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  2 2d  of 
January  ^ 

Tme  moderation,  and,  I  may  fay,  magnanimity, 
of  the  king,  innnediately  after  fo  narrow  an  efcape 
{rom  a  molt  deteftabie  confpiracy,  was  nowife  agree- 
able to  his  fubjects.  Their  animofity  againft  popery, 
tven  before  this  provocation,  had  rifen  to  a  great 
pitch;    and  it  had  perhaps  been  more  prudent  in 

i  CMiTnieii  ill  Kcunet,  p.  691.       2  K.  James's  Works,  p.  503,  504. 

iJ  The  pailiamcnt,  this  Icffion,  paftKi   an  crR  obliging  every  one  to 

take  the  oiith  of  allegiance:   f\  very  tnotJerr.te  teft,  fince  it  decided  no 

,    controverted  f.oints  between  the  two  religions,  and  only  engaged  the 

inrfons  who  rook  it  to  ubjiue  (he  pope's  j^ower  of  dtthroning  kings. 

Su  K-  James's  Wuiks,  p.  250. 
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Tames,  by  a  little  dilTimuIatlon-  to  have  conformed  ^  ^'  ''^  ^^ 
himfelf  to  it.  His  theological  learning,  confirmed  /  -^-  'j 
by  diiputation,  had  happily  fixed  his  judgiTjen':  in  j6o6. 
the  proteftant  faith  ;  yet  was  his  heart  a  Httle  biafled 
by  the  allurements  of  Rome,  and  he  had  been  well 
pleafed-,  if  the  making  of  fome  advances  could  have 
effeded  an  union  with  that  ancient  mother-church. 
He  ftrove  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  fubje-^ts 
again  ft  the  religion  of  their  fathers :  He  became 
himfelf  the  object  of  their  diffidence  and  avcrficn. 
Whatever  meafures  he  embraced ;  in  Scotland  to 
introduce  prelacy,  in  England  to  enforce  the  autho- 
rity of  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  fupport  it  rifej> 
and  ceremonies,  were  interpreted  as  fo  many  Heps 
towards  popery  ;  and  were  reprefented  by  the  pu- 
ritans as  fymptoms  of  idolatry  and  fuperftition. 
Ignorant  of  the  confequences,  or  unwilling  to  fa- 
crifice  to  politics  his  inclination,  which  he  called  his 
confcience,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  meafures,  and 
gave  trufl:  and  preferment,  almoft  indifferently,  to 
his  catholic  and  protectant  fubjeds.  And  finding  his 
perfon,  as  well  as  his  title,  lefs  obnoxious  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  than  thofe  of  Elizabeth,  he  gra- 
dually  abated  the  rigoqr  of  thofe  laws,  which  had 
been  enacted  againft  that  church,  and  which  were 
fo  acceptable  to  his  bigoted  fubjects.  But  the  efiects 
of  thefe  difpofitions  on  both  fides  became  not  very 
fenfible  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign. 

At  this  time  James  feems  to  have  pofTelled  the 
affections  even  of  his  Englifli  fubjefts,  and,  in  a 
tolerable  degree,  their  efteem  and  regard.  Hitherto 
their  complaints  were  chiefly  levelled  againft  his  too 
great  conllancy  in  his  early  friendlhips ;  a  quality 
which,  had  it  been  attended  with  more  oeconomv, 
the  wife  would  have  excufed,  and  the  candid  would 
even,  perhaps,  have  applauded.  His  parts,  which 
were  not  defpicable,  and  his  learning,  which  wsis 
great,  being  highly  extolled  by  his  courtiers  and 
gownmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in  the  management  of 
D  4  any 
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CHAP,  ^Y\Y  delicate  affairs,  for  which  he  was  unfit,  raifed  a 
,J^_^^_J_,  high  idea  of  him  in  the  world  ;  nor  was  it  always 
1606.      through  flattery  or  infmcerity  that  he  received  the 
title  of  the  fecond  Solomon.     A  report,  which  was 
fuddenlv  fpread  about  this  time,  of  his  beinc"'  affaffi- 
nated,  vifibly   ftruck  a  great  coniternation  into  all 
A  pnvlia-    orders  of  men '.      The  commons  alfo  abated,   this 
ment,         felfion,  fouiewhat  of  their   excefiive  frugality,  and 
granted  him  an  aid,  payable  in  four  years,  of  three 
fublldies  and  fix  hlteenths,  which  fir  Francis  Bacon 
faid  in  the  home  ^,  might  amount   to  about   four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  And  for  once  the  king 
and  parliament  parted  in  friendfliip  and  good  hu- 
mour.    The  hatred  which  the  catholics  fo  vifibly 
bore  him,  gave  him,  at  this  tim.e,  an  additional  value 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people.      The  only  conilderable 
point   in    which    the    comiiions    incurred    his    dif- 
pleafure,  was  by  difcoveiing   their  conftant   good- 
will to  the  puritans,  in  Vv'hofe  favour  they  defired  a 
conference  with  the  lords  '  :    "Which  was  rejeded. 
Kov.  J?.         Xhe  chief  affair  tranfacled  next  feffion,  was  the 
intended  union  of  the  tv*7o  kingdoms".     Nothing 
could  exceed  the  king's  paffioii  and  zeal  for  this 
noble  enterprife,  but  the  parliament's  prejudice  and 
reluctance  againft  it.     There  remain  two  excellent 
fpeeches  in  favour  of  the   union,  which  it  would 
not  be  improper  to  compare  together ;  that  of  the 
king ",  and  that  of  fir  Francis  Bacon.     Thofe,  who 
affccl  in  every  thing  fuch  an  extreme  contempt  for 
James,  will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  his  difcourfe, 
both  for  good  reafoning  and  eloquent  compofition, 
approaches  very  near  that  of  a  man,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly, at  that  time,  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes 
in  Europe.     A  few  trivial  indifcretions  and  inde- 
corums may  be  faid  to  charafterize  the  harangue  of 
the  monarch,  and  mark  it  for  his  own.     And,  in 


*  JCfiinsr,  p.  676.  *•'  Journ.   soth  May  i6oj. 

I  Journ.  5th  April  1606.  "i  Kennet,  p.  676. 

"  K.  James's  Works,  p.  J09, 
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general,  fo  open  and  avowed  a  declaration  in  favour  ^  •-  ^^  P- 

of  a  meafure,  while  he  had  taken  no  care,  by  any  ^__^ '^ 

precaution  or  intrigue,  to  enfure  iiiccefs,  may  lafely  1606. 
be  pronounced  an  indifcretion.  But  the  art  of 
managing  parliaments,  by  private  irtereil;  or  cabal, 
being  found  hitherto  of  little  ufe  or  necelfjty,  had 
not,  as  yet,  become  a  part  of  Englidi  politics.  In 
the  common  courfe  of  alfairs,  government  could  be 
conducted  without  their  aliiitaiicc  ;  and  when  their 
concurrence  became  neccffary  to  the  meafures  of  the 
crown,  it  was,  generally  Ipeaking,  except  in  times  of 
gfeat  faction  and  difcontent,  obtained  without  much 
difliculry. 

The  king's  influence  feems  to  have  rendered  the 
Scottilli  parliament  cordial  in  ail  the  fteps  which 
they  took  towards  the  union.  Though  the  advan- 
tages which  Scotland  might  hope  from  that  mea- 
fure weve  more  confiderable ;  yet  were  the  ob- 
jeftions  too,  v/itli  regard  to  that  kingdom,  more 
ftriking  and  obvious.  The  benefit  which  mufi:  have 
refulted  to  England,  both  by  acceilion  of  ftrength 
and  fecurity,  was  not  defpicable  ;  and  as  the  Enolifh 
were  by  far  the  greater  nr.tion,  and  poirelfed  the  feat 
of  government,  the  objections,  either  from  the  point 
of  honour,  or  from  jealoufy,  could  not  reaibnably 
have  any  place  among  them.  The  Englifli  parlia- 
ment indeed  feem  to  have  been  fwayed  merely  by 
the  vulgar  motive  of  national  antipathy.  And  they 
perfilted  fo  obflinately  in  their  prejudices,  that  all 
the  efforts  for  a  thorough  union  and  incorporation 
ended  only  in  the  abolition  of  the  hoftile  laws  for- 
merly enaded  between  the  kingdoms  °. 

«  The  commons  were  even  fo  aveife  to  the  union,  that  they  had 
complained  in  the  foimer  ll-flion  to  the  lords,  of  the  hirnop  of  Briftol, 
lor  writing  a  book  in  favour  of  ir;  and  the  prelaie  was  oliliecd  to 
make  fuhmifllons  for  this  offence.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  feems 
to  have  confifted  in  his  treating  of  a  frhjtfl  which  lay  1  efore  the  par- 
liament. So  litile  notion  had  they  as  yet  of  general  liberty  !  See  Far- 
jiamentary  Hiltory,  vol-  v,  p.  i&8,  109,  Jio", 

Some 
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CHAP.       Some  precipitate  fteps  which  the  king,   a  h'ttie 
,3.J^  after  his  acceffion,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote 
ifro6.      bis  favourite  project,  had  been  here  obferved  to  do 
more  injury  than  fervice.     From  his  own  authority, 
he  had  ulTumed  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Scotland,  with  thofe 
of  England,  in  all  coins,  flags,  and  enligns.      He 
had  alio  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaration, 
that  all  thofe  who,  aiter  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
iliould  be  boni  in  cither  kingdom,  were,  for  that 
reafon  alone,  naturalized  in  both.     This  was  a  nice 
queftion,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  times, 
fufceptible  of  fubtile  rcafoning  on  both  fides.     The 
king  was  the  fame :  The  parliaments  were  different. 
To  render  the  people  therefore  the  fame,  we  rnuft 
fuppofe  that  the  fovereign  authority  refided  chiefly 
in  the  prince,  and  that  thefe  popular  alfemblies  were 
rather  inftiruted  to  afhit  with  money  and  ad\sice,  than 
endowed  with  any  cantrolling  or  active  powx^rs  in 
the  government.     //  is  ei-idcnf,  fays  Bacon  in  his 
pleadings    on    this    fubjecl,    ib.it  all  otJjer  cQinmon- 
ivealths^i   mcriarchies  only  excepted^  do  fuhfiji  by  a  la\ju 
precedent.     For  zvhere  authorHy  is  divided  amongji 
many  officers^  and  they  not  perpetual^  hid  annual  or 
tcinporarv,  and  not  to  receive  their  authority  hut  by 
elect  ion  J  and  certain  pcrfuns  too  have  voices  only  in  that 
eleclion,  and  the  like;  thefe  are  bufy  and  curious  frames, 
which  cf  neceffity  do  prsfuppofe  a  law  precedent,  writ- 
ten  or  tmivritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them  :    But  in 
monarchies,  efpe daily  hereditary,  that  is,  when  feve- 
ral  families  or  lineages  of  people  do  fuhmit  themf elves 
to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal,  the  fuhmijfion  is  more 
natural  andfmple  ;    which  afterwards,  by  law  fubfe^ 
qicent,  is  perfedtd,  and  made  more  formal ;  hut  that  is 
grounded  upon  nature  p.     It  would  feem  from  this 
reafoning,  that  the  idea  of  a  hereditary,  limited  mo- 
narchy, though  implicitly  fuppofed  in  many  public 

P  Brcon's  Woiks,  vol.  iv.  p.  190,  191.  edit.  1730. 

tranfaclion?} 
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tranfa^tions,  had  fcarcely  ever,  as  yet,  been  exprefsly  c  h  a  p. 
formed  by  any  Englifli  lawyer  or  politician.  ^^^^^Xl^ 

Except  the  obftinacy  of  the  parliament  with  re-  ,^<.(;, 
gard  to  the  union,  and  an  ai tempt  on  the  kino's 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiclion  %  moil  ot  their  mcafurcs, 
during  this  feflion,  were  fufliciently  refpedful  and 
obliging ;  though  they  (lill  difcover  a  vigilant  fpirit 
and  a  careful  attention  towards  national  liberty. 
The  votes  alfo  of  the  commons  fhow^,  that  the 
houfe  contained  a  mixture  of  puritans,  who  had 
acquired  great  authority  among  them  ',  and  who, 
together  with  religious  prejudices,  were  continually 
fuggefling  ideas  more  fuitable  to  a  popular  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government.  I'he  natural  ap- 
petite for  rule  made  the  commons  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  every  dodrine  which  tended  to  augment  their  own 
power  and  influence. 

A  PETITION  was  moved  in  the  lower  houfe  for  a  i^^;. 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  againll  popifh 
recufants,  and  an  abatement  towards  proteftant  cler- 
gymen, who  fcrupled  to  obferve  the  ceremonies. 
Both  thefe  points  were  equally  unacceptable  to  the 
king ;  and  he  fent  orders  to  the  houfe  to  proceed 
no  farther  in  that  matter.  The  commons  were  in- 
clined, at  firfl,  to  confider  thefe  orders  as  a  breach 
of  privilege  :  But  they  foon  acquiefced,  w^hen  told 
that  this  meafure  of  the  king's  was  fupported  bv 
many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  % 
Had  they  been  always  difpofed  to  make  the  pre- 
cedents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they 
needed  never  have  had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their 
monarchs. 

The   complaints   of  Spanifli    depredations   were  5^^  !""«• 
very  loud  among  the  Englifli  merchants  \      The 
lower  houfe  fent  a  meflage  to  the  lords,  defiring  a 

1  Joiirn.   2  December,   5  March,  \6o6.     25,  26  June  r6o7. 

'  Joiirn.  z6Febii«ry,  4,  7  March  1606.  i  May,   17  June  1607. 

5  Jouni.  16,  17  June  1607.  '  Journ.  25  Feb.  1606. 

1 4.  conference 
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c  i^  A  ?.  conference  with  them,  in  order  to  their  prefenting; 
XLVi.  ^  joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the  lubjecl.  The 
,6-,^~  lords  took  fome  time  to  deliberate  on  this  meflage ; 
becaufe,  they  faid,  the  matter  was  weighty  and 
rare.  It  probably  occurred  to  them  at  hrft,  that 
the  parhament's  interpofmg  in  affairs  of  ftate  wouM 
appear  unufual  and  extraordinary.  And,  to  fhow 
that  in  this  fentiment  they  were  not  guided  by  court 
influence;  after  they  had  deliberated,  they  agreed 
to  the  conference. 

The  houfe  of  commons  began  now  io  feel  them- 
felves  of  fuch  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of 
fir  Edwin  Sandvs,  a  member  of  great  authority, 
they  entered,  for  the  firil  time,  an  order  for  the 
regular  keeping  of  their  journals ".  When  all 
bufinefs  was  finiflied,  the  king  prorogued  the  par- 
hament. 

AbO'UT  this,  time  Acre  was  an  infurredion  of  the 
country  people  in  Nm-rhamptonfliire,  headed  by  one 
Reynolds,  a  man  of  low  condition.  They  went 
about  deliroying  inclofures ;  but  carefully  avoided 
.'>t)i  July,  committing  any  other  outrage.  This  inlurycclion 
was  eafily  fupprefled,  and  though  great  lenity  was 
lu'ed  towards  the  rioters,  yet  were  fome  of  the  ring- 
leaders puniflied.  The  chief  caufe  of  that  trivial 
commotion  feems  to  have  been,  of  itfelf,  far  from 
trivial.  The  praftice  Hilt  continued  in  England, 
of  difufmg  tillage,  and  throwing  the  land  into  in- 
clofures for  the  fake  of  paflure.  By  this  means 
the  kingdom  was  depopulated,  at  leafl  prevented 
from  increafmg  'io  much  in  people  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  daily  increafe  of  induilry 
and  commerce. 
i6oS.  N.-XT  year  prefents  us  with  nothing  memorable  : 

1609.  But  in  the  fpring  of  the  fubfequent,  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation, wai;  concluded,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  that 
war^  which  for  near  half  a  century  had  been  carried  on 

"  Jouni.   3  July  1607. 

with 
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with,  fuch  fury  between  Spain  and  the  States  of  the  chap. 
Ihiited  Provinces.     Never  contell  feemed,   at  full,  .  '^^^[^\ 
more  unequal :  Never  conteft  was  finifhed  with  more      ,609. 
honour  to  the  weaker  party.     On  the  fide  of  Spaiii  Tn.cebc- 
were  numbers,  riches,  authority,  difciphne  :   On  the  s7Jnan(f 
fide  of  the  revoked  provinces  were  found  the  at-  tiK-t)r.4t<;j 
tachment  to  hberty  and  the  enthufiafm  of  rehgion.  P'ovmcts. 
By  liier  naval  entcrprifes  tlie  republic  mrjntained  her 
armies  ;  and,  joining  peaceful  indufby  to   military 
valour,  (lie  was  enabled,   by  her  own  force,  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  and  gradually  rely  lefs  on  thofe  neigii- 
bouring  princes,  who,  from  jealoufy  to  Spain,  were 
at  firil  prompted  to  encourage  her  revolt.     Long 
had  the  pride  of  that  monarchy  prevailed  over  her 
intereft,  and  prevented  her  from  hearkening  to  any 
terms  of   accommodation  with  her  rebellious  fub- 
jefts.    But  finding  all  intercourfe  cut  off  betvv'een 
her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force  of  the  States, 
fhe  at  lad  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  people, 
and  folemnly  to  renounce  all  claim  and  pretenfion 
to  their  fovereignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  March  30. 
eafily  brought  to  a  conclufion,  under  the  joint  me- 
diation and  guarantee  of  France  and  England.  All 
exterior  appearances  of  honour  were  paid  equally  to 
both  crowns  :  But  very  different  were  the  fentimcnts 
which  the  States,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  entertained 
of  the  princes  who  wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigour, 
the  chief  circumflances  which  procure  regard  among 
foreign  nations,  fftone  out  as  confpicuoully  in  Henry 
as  they  were  deficient  in  James.  To  a  contempt  of 
the  Englifh  monarch,  Henry  feems  to  have  added 
a  confiderable  degree  of  jealoufy  and  averfion,  v/hich 
were  fentiments  altogether  without  four;dation.  James 
was  jufl  and  fair  in  ail  tranfaclions  with  his  allies  "", 

but 

*  The  plan  of  accommotlation  whicli  James  recomme!^Je<1  is  four.d 
in  WJnwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.29,  430,  ;  and  is  the  r.une  that  ^A'•;>s  recom- 

r.;en.ded 
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CHAP,  but  It  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  thofe  times,  that 
XLVi.     q^qIi  fij,^  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adverfary, 

'^ic^jT^  ^'^^^  fancied  that  he  had  entered  into  fecret  meafures 
againft  them'.  So  little  equity  have  men  in  their 
judgments  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  fo  dangerous 
is  that  entire  neutrality  affected  by  the  king  of 
England ! 
i6io.  The  little  concern  which  James  took  in  foreign 

Anaiha-    ^ff^^^s   renders  the   domellic   occurrences,  particu- 

meiit.  larly  thofe  of  parliament,  the  mcft  interefting  of  his 
reign.  A  new  fefiion  was  held  this  fpring;  the  king 
full  of  hopes  of  receiving  lupply  ;  the  commons  of 
circumfcribing  his  prerogative.  The  earl  of  Sa- 
lilbury,  now  created  treaiurer  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Dorfet,  laid  open  the  king's  necellities,  firil 
to  the  peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower 
houfe  ^.  He  Infifted  on  the  unavoidable  expence  in- 
curred in  fupporting  the  navy,  and  in  fuppreffmj-  a 
late  infurrection  in  Ireland :  He  mentioned  three 
numerous  courts  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  for  himfelf,  for  the  queen,  and  for  the 
prince  of  Wales  :  He  obferved,  that  queen  EHza- 
beth,  though  a  fmgle  woman,  had  received  very 
large  fupplies  in  the  years  preceding  her  death,  which 
alone  were  expenfive  to  her  :  And  he  remarked 
that,  during  her  reign,  llie  had  alienated  many  of 
the  crown  lands  ;  an  expedient  which,  though  it 
fupplled  her  prefent  neceffities,  without  laying  bur- 
dens on  her  people,  extremely  multiplied  the  neceffi- 
ties of  her  fucceflbr.  From  all  thefe  caufes  he  thought 
it  nowife  ftrange,  that  the  king's  income  fhould  fall 

mended  by  Kenry,  as  we  learn  from  Jeanin,  torn.  iii.  p.4.i6>  417. 
It  h.>d  long  been  im:^ined  by  hillorians  from  Jeanin's  authority,  that 
James  had  declared  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  would  not  fupport 
the  Dutch  in  their  pretenfions  to  liberty  and  independence.  But  it  has 
iince  been  difcovered  by  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.ii.  p.  456.  466. 
4^9-  47  5>  476.  that  that  report  was  founded  on  a  lie  of  prefidcnt  R'l- 
chardot's. 

y  Winwoodand  Jeanin,  faj/im,  »  Journ,  17  Feb.  1609. 

Kennet,  p.  6gi, 

fhort 
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ihoTt  fo  great  a  fum  as  eighty-one  rhoufand  pounds  c  ii  a  p, 
of  his  ftated   and  regular  expence ;  without  men-    '^^^^Lm 
tioning  contingencies,  which    ought  always  to   be      ,4 ,5, 
efteemed  a  fourth  of  the  yearly  charges.     And  as 
the  crown  was  ncAv  necefl'arily  burdened  with  a  great 
and  urgent  debt  of  300,000  pounds,  he  thence  in- 
ferred the  abfciute  neceility  of  an  immediate   and 
large  fupply  from  the  people.     To  all  thefe  reafons, 
which  Jam^es  like  wife  urged  in  a  fpeech  addreffed  to  Ma«cli  se- 
both  houfes,  tlie  commons   remained    inexorable. 
But,  not  to  fhock  the  king  with  an  abfolute  refufal, 
they  granted    him  one    fubfidy  and  one  lifteenth ; 
which  would  fcarcely  amount  to  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.     And  James  received  the  mortification  of 
difcovering,  in  vain,  all  his  wants,  and  of  begging 
aid  of  fubjetls  who  had  no  reafonable  indulgence  or 
confideration  for  him. 

Among  the  many  caufes  of  difguft  and  quarrel, 
which  now  daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between 
prince  and  parliament,  this  article  of  money  is  to  be 
regarded  ,as  none  of  the  lead  confiderable.  After  the 
difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the  Weil  Indies,  gold  and 
filver  became  every  day  more  plentiful  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  and  the  price  of  all 
commodities  and  provilions  rofe  to  a  height  beyond 
what  had  been  known  fmce  the  declenfion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  As  the  revenue  of  the  crown  rofe 
not  in  proportion^,  the  prince  was  infenfibly  re- 
duced to  poverty  amidll  the  general  riches  of  his 
fubjecls,  and  required  additional  funds,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  fame  magnihcence  and  force  which  had 
been  maintained  by  former  monarchs.  But,  while 
money  thus  flowed  into  England,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  at  the  fame  time,  and  probably  from  that  very 
caufe,  arts  and    indultry  of  all  kinds    received  a 

*  Befides  tli8  great  alienation  of  the  crown  land*,  the  ffe-f-«rm  rent* 
never  increafed,  and  the  other  lands  were  let  nn  long  Isafes,  and  at  a 
great  undervalue,  little  or  nothing  above  the  old  rent. 

mighty 
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c  u  \  p.  mighty  increafe  ;  and  elegance  in  every  enjoyment 
XLVI.  Qf  |j|.v.  bccair.e  better  known,  and  more  cultivated 
i6iT7"  ^^niong  all  ranks  of  people.  The  king's  fervants, 
both  civil  and  military,  his  courtiers,  his  miniflers, 
demanded  more  ample  fupplies  from  the  impo- 
verifhed  prince,  and  v^^ere  not  contented  with  the 
fame  hmpliciLy  of  living  which  had  fatisfied  their 
anceltors.  The  prince  himfelf  began  to  regard  an 
increafe  of  pomp  and  fplendour  as  requifite  to  fup- 
port  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  to  preferve 
the  fame  i'uperiority  above  his  fubjefts,  which  his 
predeceffors  had  enjoyed.  Some  equality  too,  and 
proportion  to  the  other  fovereigns  of  Europe,  it  was 
natural  f(3r  him  to  delire  ;  and  as  they  had  univer- 
fally  enlarged  their  revenue,  and  muItipHed  their 
faxes,  the  king  of  England  deemed  it  reafonable 
that  his  fubjetb,  Avho  were  generally  as  rich  as  theirs, 
fliould  bear  with  patience  fome  additional  burdens 
and  impofitions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  thofe  very  riches,  with 
the  increafmg  knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  oppofite 
fentiments  in  his  fubjedts  ;  and,  begetting  a  fpirit  of 
freedom  and  independence,  difpofed  them   to  pay 
little  regard  either  to  the  entreaties   or  menaces  of 
their  foVereign.     While  the  barons  poffelfed  their  for- 
mer   immenfe  property  and    extenlive  jurifdiclions, 
they  were  apt,    at  every  difguft,  to  endanger  the 
monarch,  and  throw  the  whole  government  into  con- 
fiifion  :  But  this  confufion  often,  in  its  turn,  proved 
favourable  to  the  monarch,  and  made   the  nation 
again  fubmit  to  him,  in  order  to  re-eilablilh  jullice 
and  tranquillity.     After  the  power  of  alienations,  as 
well  as  the  increafe  of  commerce,  had  thrown  the 
balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  commons,' 
the  fituation  of  affairs,  and  the  difpofitians  of  men,' 
became  fufceptible  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  laws  were  not  fupported  fmgly  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovercign.     And  though  in  that  in- 
terval. 
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terval,  after  the  decline  of  the  peers,  and  before  the  chap. 
people  had  yet  experienced  their  force,  the  princes     ^^^^\ 
alfumed  an  exorbitant  power,  and  had  almoft  anni-  ^,Vi7.^ 
hilated  the  conftitution  under  the  weight  of  their 
prerogative;    as  foon  as   the  coramons   recovered 
from  their  lethargy,  they  feeni^to  have  been  afto- 
niflied  at  the  danger,   and  were  refolved  to  fecure 
liberty  by  firmer  barriers  than  their  anceftors  had 
hitherto  provided  for  it. 

Had  James  poffefled  a  very  rigid  frugality,  he 
might  have  warded  off  this  crifis  fomewhat  longer ; 
and  waiting  patiently  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  increafe  and  fix  his  revenue,  might  have  fecured 
the  extenfive  authority  tranfmitted  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  the  commons  been  inclined  to  a(^l 
with  more  generofity  and  kindnefs  towards  their 
prince,  they  might  probably  have  turned  his  ne- 
ceffities  to  good  account,  and  have  bribed  him  to  de- 
part peaceably  from  the  more  dangerous  articles  of  his 
prerogative.  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  popularity ;  they  were  foured  by  re- 
ligious prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money : 
And,  in  this  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  during 
this  whole  reign,  we  fcarcely  find  an  interval  of 
mutual  confidence  and  friendfliip  between  prince  and 
parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  fome 
years  before  altered  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
had  eftablifhed  higher  impofitions  on  feveral  kinds 
of  merchandife.  This  exercife  of  power  will  na- 
turally, to  us,  appear  arbitrary  and  illegal ;  yet, 
according  to  the  principles  and  praftices  of  that 
time,  it  might  admit  of  fome  apology.  The  du- 
ties of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  at  firll  granted 
to  the  crown,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  and  for  a 
limited  time ;  and  as  the  grant  frequently  expired 
and  was  renewed,  there  could  not  then  aiife  any 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to 
levy   thefe    duties  j    and   this    impofition,    like  all 

Vol,  VI.  £  others, 
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CHAP,  others,  was  plainly  derived  from  the  voluntary  cori-^ 
.^   -^-.'_f  fent  of  the  people.     But  as  Henry  V.  and  all  the 
j6io.     fucceeding  fovereigns  had   the   revenue   conferred 
on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  fo  long  in  poifefiion  of 
thefe  duties,  began  gradually  to  confider  them  as 
his  own  proper  right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded 
the  vote  of  parliament  as  a  mere  formality,  which 
rather  expreifed  the  acquiefcence  of  the  people  in 
-  his  prerogative,  than  bellowed  any  new  gift  or  re- 
venue upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  it  firfl  granted  poundage 
to  the  crown,  had  fixed  no  particular  rates :  The 
impofition  was  given  as  a  Ihilling  a  pound,  or 
five  per  cent,  on  all  commodities  :  It  was  left  to  the 
king  himfelf,  and  the  privy  council,  aided  by  th6 
advice  of  fuch  merchants  as  they  fliould  think  pro- 
per to  confult,  to  fix  the  value  of  goods,  and  thereby 
the  rates  of  the  cufloilis  *  And  as  that  value  had 
been  fettled  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
it  was  become  much  inferior  to  the  prices  which 
almoft  all  commodities  bore  in  every  market  in 
Europe ;  and  confequentiy,  the  cuftoms  on  many 
goods,  though  fuppofed  to  be  five  per  cent,  was  in 
reality  much  inferior.  The  king^  therefore,  was 
naturally  led  to  think  that  rates  which  were  now 
plainly  falfe,  ought  to  be  corrected  ^ ;  that  a.  valu- 
ation of  commodities,  fixed  by  one  a£l:  of  the  privy 
council,  might  be  amended  by  another ;  that  if  his 
right  to  poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown,  he 
fhould  alfo  poffefs,  of  himfelf,  the  right  of  correft-* 
.  ing  its  inequalities ;  if  this  duty  were  granted  by 
the  people,  he  -fhould  at  leafl  fupport  the  fpirit  of 
the  law,  by  fixing  a  new  and  a  jufter  valuatiori  of 
"  all  commodities.  But  befides  this  reafoning,  which 
feems  plaufible,  if  not  folid,"  the  king  was  fup- 
.ported  in  that  aft  of  power  by  direct  precedents, 
fome  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  fome  in  the  beginning 

*  Winwcod,  vol.ii\  f « 438. 
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of  Elizabeth  ".     Both  thefe  prlncefles  had,  without  C  K  A  P. 
confent  of  parliament,  altered  the  rates  of  coiruno-  ,    _  _  '^ 
dities  ;  and  as  their  impofitions  had,  all  along,  been      icxo. 
fubmitted  to  without  a  murmur,  and  ftill  continued 
to  be  levied,  the  king  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  a  farther  exertion  of  the  fame  authority  would 
give  any  occafion  of  complaint.     That  lefs  umbrage 
might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new  rates 
which  he  eftablifhed:  The  cuftoms,  during  his  whole 
reign,    rofe  only   from   127,000  pounds  a.-year  to 
190,000  ;  though,  befides  the  increafe  of  the  rates, 
there  was  a  fenfible  increafe  of  commerce  and  in- 
duflry  during  that  period:    Every  commodity,  be- 
fides, which  might  ferve  to  the  fubfiflence  of  the 
people,  or  might  be  confidered  as  a  material  of  ma- 
.nufaftures,  was  exempted  from  the  new  impofitions 
of  James  ^ :    But  all  this  caution  could  not  prevent 
the  complaints  of  the  commons.     A  fpirit  of  liberty 
had  now  taken  polTefiion  of  the  houfe :  The  leading 
members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and  large 
■views,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions,    more  by 
the  future  confequences  which  they  forefaw,  than 
by  the  former  precedents  which  were  fet   before 
them;  and  they  lefs  afpired  at  maintaining  the  an- 
cient conftitution,  than  at  eftablifliing  a  new  one,  and 
a  freer,  and  a  better.     In  their  remonflrances  to  the 
Jking  on  this  occafion,  they  obferved  it  to  be  a  ge- 
neral opinion.  That  the  reafons  of  that  pradice  might 
be  extended  ?nuch  farther,  eve?i  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  ancient  liberty  of  the  kingdo?n,  and  the  fubjcds* 
right  of  property  in  their  lands  and  goods ".     Though 
exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  king  to  touch  his  pre- 
togative,  they  palled  a  bill  abolifliing  thefe  impo- 
fitions  J  which  was  rejefted  by  the  houfe  of  lords. 

*  Journ-  lEth  April,  5th  and  loth  May  1614.,  &c.  «oth  February 
i6ij.  See  alfo  fir  John  Davis's  queftion  coneerning  imptjfitions, 
p.  127,  ii8. 

^  Sir  John  Davh's  queftion  concerning  impofuicns, 

"  Journ.  2jciMayi6xo. 
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c  H  A  P.  jf^  another  addrefs  to  the  king,  they  objefled  to 
^  -  - ,  J.  the  praftfce  of  borrowing  upon  privy  feals,  and  de- 
1610.  fired  that  the  fubjects  ihould  not  be  forced  to  lend 
money  to  his  majefty,  nor  give  a  reafon  for  their 
refufal.  Some  murmurs  likewife  were  thrown  out 
in  the  houfe  againft  a  new  monopoly  of  the  licence  of 
wines  ^  It  mull  be  confelfed,  that  forced  loans  and 
monopolies  were  eflabliflied  on  many-  and  ancient 
as  well  as  recent  precedents ;  though  diametrically 
oppofite  to  all  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ^. 

The  houfe  likewife  difcovered  fome  difcontent 
againlt  the  king's  proclamations.  James  told  them, 
That  though  he  ivell  Jinew,  by  the  conjiiiution  and 
-policy  of  the  kingdom^  that  proclamations  ivere  not  of 
equal  force  with  laws  ;  yet  he  thought  it  a  duty  in- 
cmnhcnt  on  him^  and  a  power  iifeparahly  annexed  to 
the  crozvn,  to  reflrain  and  prevent  fuch  mif chief s  ayid. 
i7iconveniencies  as  he  faw  growing  on  thefiate,  againft 
which  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  which  might 
tend  to  the  great  detrirnent  of  the  fubjed,  if  there 
Jhould  be  no  remedy  provided  till  the  meeting  of  a  par^ 
liamefit.  And  this  prerogative^  he  adds,  our  prO" 
genitors  have,  in  all  times,  ifed  and  enjoyed  *".  The 
intervals  betv/een  feflions,  w^e  may  obferve,  were 
frequently  fo  long,  as  to  render  it  neceffary  for  a 
prince  to  interpofe  by  his  prerogative.  The  le- 
gality of  this  exertion  was  eftablifhed  by  uniform 
and  undifputed  practice ;  and  was  even  acknow- 
ledged by  lawyers,  who  made,  however,  this  differ- 
ence between  laws  and  proclamations,  that  the 
authority  of  the  former  was  perpetual,  that  of  the 
latter  expired  with  the  fovereign  who  emitted 
them'.  But  what  the  authority  could  be,  which 
bound  the  fubjed:,  yet  was  different  from  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  and  inferior  to  it,  feems  inexplicable 

f  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  a4t.  Jf  See  rote  [F]  at  tlic 

cn(<  of  the  volume.  •»  ParHament.  Hilt,  vol,  v.  p.  250. 

'  Jourft.  1 2th  May  162^, 
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by  any  maxims  of  reafon  or  politics:    And  In  this  ^JJ^r^' 

inftance,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how   '_^ 

inaccurate  the  Englifh  conftitution  was,  before  the     j6i<>. 
parliament  was  enabled,  by  continued  acquifitions 
or  incroachments,  to  eftablifh  it  on  fixed  principles 
of  liberty. 

Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  reformation,  that  ex* 
tenfive  branch  of  power,  which  regards  ecclefiaftlcal 
matters,  being  then  without  an  owner,  feemed  to 
belong  to  the  firft  occupant  j  and  Henry  VIII.  failed 
not  immediately  to  feize  it,  and  to  exert  it  even  to 
the  utmoft  degree  of  tyranny.  The  poifeilion  of  it 
was  continued  with  Edward,  and  recovered  by  EIL. 
zabeth ;  and  that  ambitious  princefs  was  fo  remarks 
ably  jealous  of  this  flower  of  her  crown,  that  Ihe 
feverely  reprimanded  the  parliament,  if  they  ever 
prefumed  to  intermeddle  in  thefe  matters  j  and  they 
were  fo  overawed  by  her  authority,  as  to  fubmit, 
and  to  alk  pardon  on  thefe  occafions.  But  James's 
parliaments  were  much  lefs  obfequious.  They  ven*  / 
tured  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  to  confider  this 
prerogative.  They  there  faw  a  large  province  of 
government,  poffefTed  by  the  king  alone,  and  fcarcely 
ever  communicated  with  the  parhament.  They  were 
fenfible  that  this  province  admitted  not  of  an  exaft 
boundary  or  circumfcription.  They  had  felt  that 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  former  ages,  under  pretence 
of  religion,  was  gradually  making  advances  to  ufurp 
the  whole  civil  power.  They  dreaded  dill  more 
dangerous  confequcnces  from  the  tlainis  of  their 
own  fovereign,  who  refided  among  them,  and  who, 
in  many  other  refpetls,  poifeiTed  fuch  unlimited 
authority.  They  therefore  deemed  it  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary  to  circumfcribe  this  branch  of  prerogative ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  feffion,  they  pafled 
^  bill  againft  the  eftabiiihment  of  any  ecclefiaftical 
if^nons  without  confent  of  parliament ''.     But  the 

^  Journ.  2t1,  iitl)  December  5  5th  March  1606. 
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^  ^T  vf^'  houfe  of  lords,  as  is  ufual,  defended  the  barriers  of 
the  throne,  and  rejected  the  bill. 

In  this  fefTion,  the  commons,  after  palling  anew 
the  fame  bill,  made  remonflrances  againll  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  high  commijfwn  court  ^  It  required 
no  great  penetration  to  fee  the  extreme  danger  to 
liberty,  arifmg  in  a  regal  government,  from  fuch 
large  difcretionary  powers  as  were  exercifed  by  that 
court.  But  James  refufed  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  commons.  He  was  probably  fenfible 
that,  befides  the  diminution  of  his  authority,  many 
inconveniencies  mult  necefl'arily  refult  from  the"^ 
abolillnng  of  all  difcretionary  power  in  every  ma- 
gillrate ;  and  that  the  laws,  were  they  ever  fo  care- 
fully framed  and  digefted,  could  not  poiTibly  provide 
againll  every  contingency  ;  much  lels,  where  they 
had  not,  as  yet,  attained  a  fufficient  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  refinement. 

But  the  bufinefs  which  chiefly  occupied  the 
commons  during  this  feilion,  was  the  aboliuon  of 
tvardfi'iips  and  purveyance  ;  prerogatives  which  had 
been  more  or  lefs  touched  on,  every  fefllon,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  James.  In  this  affair  the  com- 
mons 'employed  the  proper  means,  which  might 
entitle  them  to  fuccefs :  They  offered  the  king  a 
fettled  revenue  as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers 
which  he  Ihould  part  with  ;  and  the  king  v/as  willing 
to  hearken  to  terras.  After  much  difpute  he  agreed 
to  give  up  thefe  prerogatives  for  200,000  pounds 
a-year,   which  they  agreed  to  confer  upon  him'''. 

And 

1  parliament.  Hi  ft.  vol   v.  p.  247.     Kennet,  p.  68r. 

«  We  learn  from  Wjnwood'sMeinoriais,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  the  reafon 
sfTigned  foi  tin's  particular  fum.  **  From  thence  my  lo'd  treaf'iirci' 
♦•  came  to  the  price;  and  here  he  faiil,  iliat  tlie  kin^'  would  no  more 
•*  rife  and  f?l.l  like  a  merchant.  That  he  would  not  h;ive  a  fl  >wer  of 
**  his  crown  (meaning  the  coin  t  of  wards)  ibniucli  tolled  ;  that  it  was 
"  too  dainty  ro  be  fo  hiidle^'l;  And  iher,  he  laid,  thnt  he  mull  deliver 
*'  the  very  countenance  and  chaiailer  of  the  king's  mind  out  of  bis 
*«  own  haiid.writing  :    Which,  bLtore  he  real,  he  laid  he  would  ac- 

•*  quaint 
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And  nothing  remained,  towards  clofing  the  bargain,  CHAP, 
but  that  the  commons  fliould  determine  the  funds  .  ^^^^' » 
by  which  this  fmn  fhould  be  levied.     This  fcfTion     j6io. 
was  too  far  advanced  to  bring  fo  difficult  a  matter 
to  a  full  conclufion ;  and  though  the  parliament  met 
again,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  refumed  the 
queflion,  they  were  never  able  to  termin^fte  an  affair 
upon  which  they  feemed  fo  intent.      1  he  journals  of 
that  feffion  are  loft  ;  and,  as  the  hiftorians  of  this 
reign  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parliamentary 
affairs,  of  whofe    importance  they  were  not  fuffi- 
dently  apprifed,  we  know  not  exactly  the  reafon  of 
this  failure.      It  only  appears,    that  the  king  was 
extremely  diffatisfied  with  the  condud:  of  the  par*, 
liament,  and  foon  after  diflblved  it.      This  was  his 
iirfl  parliament,  and  it  fat  near  feven  years. 

Amidst  all  thefe  attacks,  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
violent,  on  royal  prerogative,  the  king  difplayed,  as 
openly  as  ever,  all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy 
and  the  authority  of  princes.  Even  in  a  fpeech  to 
the  parliament,  where  he  begged  for  fupply,  and 
where  he  fhould  naturally  have  ufed  every  art  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  that  affembly,  he  expreffed 
himfplf  in  thefe  terms :  "  I  conclude,  then,  the 
"  point  touching  the  power  of  kings,  with  this 
^'  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  difpute  ivhat  God 
"  7nay  do,  is  blafphemy,  but  lahat  God  wills,  that 

*'  quaint  us  with  a  pleafant  conceit  of  his  majf  fty.  As  concerning  tlie 
*'  nuiubfi-  of  ninei'core  thoul'and  pounds,  whicli  was  our  number,  he 
"  could  not  afFeft,  becaufe  nine  vvas  tlie  number  of  the  poets,  who  wej'e 
•'  always  beggars,  thougli  they  ferved  ib  many  inufes  ;  and  eleven  was 
"  tlie  numbeiof  the  upoltics,  when  the  traitor,  Judas,  was  away  ;  anJ 
*'  theiefore  might  belt  be  affefled  by  his  majelty;  But  there  was  a 
*'  mean  number,  which  might  accord  us  both;  znA'tbut  was  ten: 
•'  Which,  lays  my  lord  trealurer,  is  a  facred  number;  tor  i'o  many 
«/  were  God's  couiinandnients,  which  lend  to  virtiie  and  edification.'* 
If  tlie  commons  really  voted  twenty  t^oufand  pounds  a  year  more,  on 
account  of  this  phafsTit  conceit  of  the  king  and  the  tiealurer,  it  was 
certainly  the  bfcU  paid  wit,  for  its  goodntfsj  that  cyer  was  in  the 
vs'Grld, 

iEi'4  *'  divines 
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^•y]  vT^'  ^'  divines  may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  difpule 
n_.  -^  '_'  "  and  difculs ;  fo  is  it  fedition  in  fiibjecls  to  dif- 
j6io.  "  pute  what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his 
*'  power.  But  juli;  kings  will  ever  be  willing  to 
"  declare  what  they  will  do,  if  they  will  not  incur 
^'  the  curfe  of  God.  I  will  not  be  content,  that 
f  my  power  be  difputed  upon ;  but  I  Ihall  ever 
"  be  willing  to  make  the  reafon  appear  of  my 
**  doings,  and  rule  my  adions  according  to  ?Jiy 
*<  laws "."  Notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of 
prerogative  in  that  age,  thefe  expreffions  would 
probably  give  fome  offence.  But  we  may  obferve, 
that,  as  the  king's  defpotifm  was  more  fpeculative 
than  practical,  fo  the  independency  of  the  com- 
mons, was,  at  this  time,  the  reverfe ;  and  though 
flrongly  fupported  by  their  prefent  fituation,  as 
well  as  difpofition,  was  too  new  and  recent  to 
be  as  yet  founded  on  fyflematical  principles  and 
opinions  °. 
3(1  May.  This  year  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  memorable 
thrpl-e^^ch  ^'v^^^*^  which  gave  great  alarm  and  concern  in 
King.  England ;  the  murder  of  the  French  monarch  by 
the  poniard  of  the  fanatical  Ravaillac.  With  his 
death,  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  fuffered 
lin  eclipfe  for  fome  years ;  and  as  that  kingdom  fell 
under  an  adminiftration  weak  and  bigoted,  factious 
and  diforderly,  the  Auftrian  greatnefs  began  anew 
to  appear  formidable  to  Europe.  In  England,  the 
antipathy  to  the  catholics  revived  a  little  upon  this 
tragical  event ;  and  fome  of  the  laws  which  had 
formerly  been  enafted,  in  order  to  keep  thefe  re- 
ligionists in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  with 
greater  rigour  and  feverity  ^. 
,g,,.  Though  James's  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him, 
during  moft  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent  inatten- 

"  K.  James's  Work$i  p-  531.  *  See  note  [G]  at  the  enil 

of  the  vulume.  i>  Kcnnet,  p.624. 
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♦ion  to  foreign  affairs,  there  happened,  this  year,  an  chap, 
event  in  Europe  of  fuch  mighty  confequence  as  to  XLVi. 
roufe  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  fummon  up  all  his  '  T''**^ 
zeal  and  enterprife.  A  profeflbr  of  divinity,  named 
Vorftius,  the  difciple  of  Arminius,  was  called  from  Arwinian. 
a  German  to  a  Dutch  univerfity  ;  and  as  he  differed  ^^'■* 
from  his  Britannic  majefty  in  fome  nice  queflions 
concerning  the  intimate  effence  and  fecret  decrees  of 
God,  he  was  confidered  as  a  dangerous  rival  in 
fcholaftic  fame,  and  was,  at  laft,  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  legions  of  that  royal  do£tor,  whofe  fyllogifms  he 
might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigour  was  want- 
ing in  other  incidents  of  James's  reign,  here  he~be- 
haved  even  with  haughtinefs  and  infolence  ;  and  the 
States  were  obliged,  after  feveral  remonftrances,  to 
deprive  Vorftius  of  his  chair,  and  to  banifh  him 
their  dominions '.  The  king  carried  no  farther  his 
animofity  againfl  that  profeffor-;  though  he  had  very 
charitably  hinted  to  the  States,  That,  as  to  the  hum" 
ing  of  Vorjiius  for  his  blafphemies  and  atheifm,  he  left 
them  to  their  own  Chrijlian  wifdom ;  but  furely  never 
heretic  better  deferved  the  flames "".  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  at  this  period,  all  over  Europe,  except 
In  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of  burning  heretics 
ilill  prevailed,  even  in  protellant  countries  ;  and  in- 
stances were  not  wanting  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  James. 

To  confider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light, 
we  muft  take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legiflator  of  Ire- 
land; and  moft  of  the  inflitutions,  which  he  had 
framed  for  civilizing  that  kingdom,  being  fmifhed 
about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to 
give  fome  account  of  them.  He  frequently  boafls 
of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  his  mafter-piece ; 
and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  vanity, 
p  this  particular,  was  not  altogether  without 
foundation, 

^  Klenner,  p.  715.  m  K.  James's  Works,  p.  355. 

After, 
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<' H  A  P.       After   the   fubjeclion  of  Ireland  by  Elizabet^i, 
■  ^-^,-!l.  *^^  more  difficult  talk  itill  remained  ;  to  civilize  the 
,6i2.      inhabitants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  indullry. 
State  cf     and  to  render  their  fubjeclion  durable  and  ufeful  to 
'^  *"  •      the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded  in  this  work, 
by  a  fteady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,    according  to  fir  John 
Davis,  he  made  greater  advances  towards  the  reform- 
ation of  that  kingdom,  than  had  been  made  in  the 
four  hundred  and   forty  years  which   had  elapfed 
fmce  the  conquell  was  hrfl  attempted  ". 

It  was  previoully  .  neceifary  to  aboHfli  the  Irifli 
cultoms,  which  fupplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  v/hiph 
were  calculated  to  keep  that  people  for  ever  in  a 
Hate  of  barbarifm  and  diforder. 

By  the  Brehon  law  or  cuftom,  every  crime,  how- 
ever enormous,  was  puniflied,  not  with  death,   but 
by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  muld,  which  wa.8  levied  upon 
the  criminal.     Murder  itfelf,  as  among  all  the  an- 
cient barbarous   nations,    was    atoned    for    in  tliis 
manner ;  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  had 
a  different  rate  or  value  affixed  to  him,  which  if  any 
one  were  wilHng  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear  affaffin- 
ating  his    enemy.     This  rate   was  called   his  €?'ic. 
When  fir  William  FitzvviUiams,  being  lord  deputy, 
told  Maguire,    that  he,  was  to  fend  a  flieriff   into 
Fermannah,  which,  a  little  before,  had  been  mad? 
a  county,  and  fubjecled  to  the  Englifli  law  j  7^our 
jheriffj  laid  Maguire,  Jlmll  be  ivelcomc  to  me :   But 
let  me  know,  beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his 
head,  that,  if  my  people  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money 
upon  the  county^.     As  for  oppreffion,  extortion,  and 
ether  trefpaffes,  fo  little  were  they  regarded,  that  no 
penalty  was  affixed  to  them,  and  no  redrefs  for  fuch 
offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  cuftoms  of  Gavelkinde  and  Tanifiry  wer?  at- 
tended with  the  fame  abfurdity  in  the  diflribution.  of 

»  jKingJaTties's  Works,  p.  259.  eJit-  16 '3. 
*  Sir  John  Davi;,  p.  166. 

' '  7 '  *  property. 
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property.     The  land,  by  the  cufloin  of  Gavelkinde,  chap. 
was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or  fii-  ^^^J'^ 
mily,  both  baftard  and  legitimate:  And,  after  par-      ,/;ji, 
rition  made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was 
not  (liared  out  among  his  fons;  but  the  chieftain,  at 
his  difcretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fliare  ^ 
As  no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  enjoyed  the 
fixed  property  of  any  land ;  to  build,  to  plant,  to 
enclofe,   to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been 
fo  much  loft  labour. 

The  chieftains  and  the  tanifts,  though  drawn 
from  the  principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but 
were  eftabliflied  by  elc6lion,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  by  force  and  violence.  Their  authority 
was  almoft  abfolute  ;  and,  notwithftanding  that  cer- 
tain lands  were  alligned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit 
refulted  from  exactions,  dues,  aiTeiTments,  for  which 
there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  levied  at 
pteafure'^.  Hence  arofe  that  common  bye- word 
among  the  Irifh,  That  they  dwelt  wejhvard  of  the 
law^  ivhich  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow : 
Meaning  the  country  where  the  Englifh  inhabit- 
ed, and  which  extended  not  beyond  the  compafs 
of  twenty  miles,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  \ 

After  abolifhing  thefe  Irifh  cuftoms,  and  fiib- 
flituting  Englifh  law  in  their  place,  James  having 
taken  all  the  natives  under  his  protedlion,  and 
declared  them  free  citizens,  proceeded  to  govern 
them  by  a  regular  adminiftration,  military  as  well 
as  civil. 

A  SMALL  army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  in- 
fpetled,  and  its  pay  traufmitted  from  England,  in 
order  to  keep  the  foldiers  from  preying  upon  the 
country,  as  had  been  ufual  in  former  reigns.  When 
Odogartie  raifed   an  infurreclion,   a  reinforcement 

P  Sir  John  Cavis,  p.  167,  1  Id.  p.  173,       '  »  Id,  p.  237. 
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CHAP,  was  fent  over,  and  the  flames  of  that  rebellion  were 
^XLVI.^  immediately  extinguiihed. 
,6ii.  All  minds  being  firft  quieted  by  a  general  in- 
demnity', circuits  were  eflabliflied,  jullice  admini- 
ftered,  opprefhon  banifhed,  and  crimes  and  diforders 
of  every  kind  feverely  punifhed  '.  As  the  Irifh  had 
been  univerfally  engaged  in  the  rebellion  againft 
Elizabeth,  a  refignation  of  all  the  rights,  which  had 
been  formerly  granted  them  to  feparate  jurifdidions, 
was  rigoroufly  exafted ;  and  no  authority,  but  that 
of  the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted  throughout 
the  kingdom". 

A  RESIGNATION  of  all  private  eftates  was  even 
required ;  and  when  they  were  reftored,  the  pro- 
prietors received  them  under  fuch  conditions  as 
might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion  over  the  common  people.  I'he  value  of 
the  dues,  which  the  nobles  ufually  claimed  from  their 
vaiTals,  was  eftimated  at  a  fixed  fum,  and  all  far- 
ther arbitrary  exa6lions  prohibited  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties ". 

The  whole  province  of  Ulfler  having  fallen  into 
the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was 
eftablifhed  in  London,  for  planting  new  colonies  in 
that  fertile  country  :  The  property  was  divided  into 
moderate  fhares,  the  largefl  not  exceeding  two 
thoufand  acres  :  Tenants  were  brought  over  from 
England  and  Scotland  :  The  Irifh  were  removed 
from  the  hills  and  faftneffes,  and  fettled  in  the  open 
country:  Hufbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught  them: 
A  fixed  habitation  fecured  :  Plunder  and  robbery 
punifhed :  And,  by  thefe  means,  Ulfler,  from  be- 
ing the  mofl  wild  and  diforderly  province  of  all 
Ireland,  foon  became  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft 
pvilized^. 

-Such  were  the  arts,  by  which  James  introduced 
humanity  and  jullice  among  a  people,  who  had  ever 

»  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  463.  '   Id.  p.  264.,  2^5,  &c. 

»  Id.  J).  27^.  *  Id.  p.  278.  y  Id.  p.  280. 
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been  buried  in  the  moft  profound  barbarifm.     No-  ^^^j^* 
ble  cares !  much  fuperior  to  the  vain  and  criminal  ■_    ,  _  .'-h 
glory  of  conquefls ;  but  requiring  ages  of  perfeve-      x6ii. 
ranee  and  attention  to  perfed  what  had  been  fo  hap- 
pily begun. 

A  LAUDABLE  afl  of  juflice  was,  about  this  time, 
executed  in  England  upon  lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottiflj 
nobleman,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  bafe  aflaf- 
fmation  of  Turner,  a  fencing-mafter.  The  Engliih 
nation,  who  were  generally  difiatisfied  with  the  Scots, 
were  enraged  at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atro- 
cious; but  James  appeafed  them,  by  preferring  the 
feverity  of  law  to  the  interceffion  of  the  friends  and 
famil}^  of  the  criminal "". 

*  Kennet,  p.  68S, 
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C  II  A  P.     XLVII. 


Death  of  prince  Henry- 

Elizabeth  ivitb  th 

' -His  marriage- 


Marriage  of  the  princejs 

Palatine- -Rife  of  Somerfet 

Overhury  poifoned Fall 

Cautionary 


of  Somerfet Rife  of  Buckingham- 

io^uns  delivered -Affairs  of  Scotland* 


CHAP.   r|-^HIS  year  the  fudden  death  of  Henry,  prmfce 
^^^2^     -I.     of  Wales,  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  through- 
^^j2,      out  the  nation.     Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  both 


prince 
litniy 


Nov.  6th.  of  them  llrong  allurements,  prepoiTefs  men  mightily 
°  in  favour  of  the  early  age  of  -princes  ;  it  is  with  pe-* 
culiar  fondnefs  that  hillorians  mention  Henry  :  And 
in  every  refpect,  his  merit  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  he  already  poflefled  more  dignity  in  hi.^ 
behaviour,  and  commanded  more  refpect,  than  his 
father,  with  all  his  age,  learning,  and  experience. 
Neither  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth,  had  feduced 
him  into  any  irregular  pleafures :  Bufmefs  and  am- 
bition feem  to  have  been  his  fole  pallion.  His  in- 
clinations, as  well  as  exercifes,  were  martial.  The 
French  ambalfador,  taking  leave  of  him,  and  afking 
his  commands  for  France,  found  him  employed  in 
the  exercife  of  the  pike  ;  Tell  your  king,  faid  he,  i?t 
•what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged  *.  He  had  con- 
ceived great  affection  and  efteem  for  the  brave  fir 
Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  his  faying,  Sure  no  king  but 
my  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a  cage ''.     He 

^  The  French  monarch  had  given  particular  orders  to  his  miniftcrs 
to  cultivate  the  prince's  fiiendlliip  j  who  inu(t  loon,  liiid  he,  have  chief 
aiiiltoiity  in  England,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  iield  in  (b  little 
eftimation.     See  Dep.  de  la  Eoderie,  vol.i.  p. 402.  415.   vol.  ii    p.  j6, 

''  Coke's  Dete£lion,  p.  37, 

feems 
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leems  indeed  to  have  nourlfhed  too  violent  a  con-  <^'.  '^  A  p. 

tempt  for  the  king  on  account  of  his  pedantry  and  ^J 

pufillanimity  ;  and  by  that  means  flruck  in  with  tfie  161; 
refllefs  and  martial  fpirit  of  the  Englifli  nation.  Had 
he  Hved,  he  had  probably  promoted  the  glory,  per- 
haps, not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.  '  The  unliappy 
prepofl'eflion,  which  men  commonly  entertain  in 
favour  of  ambition,  courage,  enterprife,  and  other 
warlike  virtues,  engages  generous  natures,  who  al-^ 
W'ays  love  fame,  into  fuch  purfjits  as  deftroy  their 
own  peace,  and  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry 
had  been  carried  off  by  poifon  ;  but  the  phyficians, 
on  opening  his  body,  found  no  fymptoms  to  con- 
firm fuch  an  opinion  %  The  bold  and  criminal 
malignity  of  men's  tongues  and  pens  fpared  not 
even  the  king  on  the  occafiori.  But  that  prince's 
character  feems  rather  to  have  failed  in  the  extreme 
of  facility  and  humanity,  than  in  that  of  cruelty  and 
violence.  His  indulgence  to  Flenry  was  great,  and 
perhaps  imprudent,  by  giving  him  a  large  and  in- 
dependent fettlement,  even  in  fo  early  youth. 

The   marriage  of  the  princcfs  Elizabeth,    with      1^13. 
Frederic,  eleclor  palatine,   was  fmifhed  fome  time 
after  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  ferved  to  didipate 
the  grief  which  arofe  on  that  melancholy  event. 
But  this  marriage,  though  celebrated  with  great  joy  Pei-..  14.. 
and  feftivity,  proved,  itfelf,  an  unhappy  event  to  the  Mamage 
king,  as  well  as  to  his  fon-in-iaw,  and  had  ill  con-  prj^^efs 
fequences  on  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  Eiiznhcth 
The  elector,  truftino:  to  fo  Q-reat  an  alliance,  en-  ^^"'^/'•*= 
gaged  in  enterprifes  beyond  his  ftrength :    And  the 
'king,  not  being  able  to  fupport  him  in  his  diftrefs, 
loft  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what  remained  of 
the  aftedion  and  efteem  of  his  own  fubjeds. 

Except  during  feflions  of  parliament,  the  hiftory 
of  this  reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  hiftory 

«  Kennet,  p.  690.     Coke,     p,  37.     Welwood,  p.  272.    ' 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  court  than  that  of  the  nation.     An  interefting 
^  .^    J   objecl  had,  for  feme  years,  engaged  the  attention 
1613.      of  the  court:    It  was  a  favourite,  and  one  beloved 
Rile  of       ^j  James  with  fo  profufe  and  unhmlted  an  afFeftion, 
as  left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor.     About 
the  end  of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland, 
arrived  in  London,  after  having  pafTed  fome  time  in 
his  travels.     All   his  natural  accomplilhments  con- 
fined in  good  looks  :    All  his  acquired  abilities,  iix 
an  eafy  air  and  graceful  demeanour.     He  had  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  lord  Hay ; 
and  that  nobleman  no  fooner  caft  his  eye  upon  him, 
than  he  difcovered  talents  fufficient  to  entitle  him 
immediately  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  govern- 
ment.    Apprifed  of,  the  king's  paffion  for  youth  and 
beauty,  and  exterior  appearance,   he  ftudied  how 
matters  might  be  fo  managed  that  this  new  obje<^ 
Hihould  make  the   ftrongeft   impreffion  upon   him. 
Without  mentioning  him  at  court,  he  affigned  him 
the  office,  at  a  match  at  tilting,  of  prefenting  to  the 
king  his  buckler  and  device ;   and  hoped  that  he 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch.   Fortune 
proved  favourable   to   his  defign,   by  an  incident 
which  bore  at  firft  a  contrary  afpeft.     When  Carre 
was  advancing  to  execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horfe 
flung  him,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the  king's  prefence. 
James  approached  him  with  pity  and  concern  :  Love 
and  affection  arofe  on  the  fight  of  his  beauty  and 
tender  years ;    and  the  prince  ordered  him  imme- 
diately to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  care- 
fully attended.     He  himfelf,  after  the  tilting,  paid 
him  a  vifit  in  his  chamber,  and  frequently  returned 
during  his  confinement.     The  ignorance  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  boy  fmifhed  the  conquefl,  begun  by  his 
exterior  graces  and  accomplifhments.    Other  princes 
have  been  fond  of  choofing  their  favourites  from 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  their  fubjeds,  and  have 
repofed  themfelves  on  them  with  the  more  unre- 

ferved 
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ferved  confidence  and  affedion,  becaufe  the  object  chap. 
has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for  every  honour  "^^^^J^' 
and  acquilition :  James  was  defirous  that  his  favourite  ,613, 
iliould  alfo  derive  from  him  all  his  lenfe,  experience, 
and  knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wif^ 
dom,  he  plealed  himfelf  with  the  fancy  that  this  rav/ 
youth,  by  his  leiTons  and  infbuftions,  would,  in  a 
little  time,  be  equal  to  his  fageil  mmillers,  and  be 
initiated  into  ail  the  profound  myfteries  of  govern- 
ment, on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  And  as  thi.s 
kind  of  creation  was  more  perfedly  his  own  work 
than  any  other,  he  feems  to  have  indulged  an  un» 
limited  fondnefs  for  his  minion,  beyond  even  that 
which  he  bore  to  his  own  children.  He  foon 
knighted  him,  created  him  vifcount  Rochefter,  gave 
him  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council, 
and  though,  at  full,  V\^ithout  affigning  him  any  par- 
ticular office,  bellowed  on  him  the  fupreme  direc- 
tion of  all  his  bufmefs  and  political  concern?. 
Agreeable  to  this  rapid  advancement  in  coniidence 
and  honour,  were  the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy 
favourite ;  and  while  Sahfbury  and  all  the  wifeff 
miniiters  could  fcarcely  find  expedients  fufficient  to 
keep  in  motion  the  overburthened  machine  of  go- 
vernment, James,  with  unfparing  hand,  loaded  with 
treafures  this  infignificant  and  ufelefs  pageant  ^, 

It  is  faid,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  fo  ill  ' 
educated,  as  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowed  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  that  the  monarch, 
laying  afide  the  fceptre,  took  the  birch  into  his  royal 
hand,  and  in(lru6led  him  in  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar. During  the  intervals  oi  this  noble  occupation, 
affairs  of  ftate  would  be  introduced ;  and  the  flrip- 
Kng,  by  the  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired,  was 
now  enabled  to  repay  in  political,  what  he  had  re- 
ceived in  grammatical,  inftruftion.  Such  fcenes  and--''-' 
fuch  incidents  are  the  more  ridiculous,  though  the 

^  Kennet,  p.  685,  626,  &c. 
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c  H  A  P.  ]efs  odious,   as  the  paffion  of  James  feems  not  to 

^    ^ ^   have  contained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious. 

i^"3-  riiltory  charges  herfch^  ■vvilHngly  with  a  relation  of 
the  great  crimes,  and  ftiil  more  with  that  of  the 
great  virtues  of  mankind ;  but  flie  appears  to  fall 
from  her  dignity,  when  necelhtated  to  dwell  on  fuch 
frivolous  events  and  ignoble  perfonages. 

The  favourite  was  not,  at  firft,  fo  intoxicated 
with  advancement,  as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  his  own 
ig]iorance  and  inexperience.  He  had  recourfe  to 
the  afiidance  and  advice  of  a  friend  ;  and  he  was 
more  fortunate  in  his  choice,  than  is  ulual  wdth  fuch 
pampered  mhiions.  In  fir  Thomas  Overbury  he 
met  with  a  judicious  and  fmcerc  counfellor,  who, 
building  all  hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on  that  of 
the  young  favourite,  endeavoured  to  inflil  into  him 
the  prhiciples  of  prudence  and  difcretion.  By  zeal- 
oullv  ferving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught  to  abate 
the  envy  which  might  attend  his  fudden  elevation : 
By  fliewing  a  preference  for  the  Englidi,  he  learned 
to  efcape  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  againft  his 
country.  And  fo  long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled 
by  Overbury's  friendly  counrils,  he  enjoyed,  what 
is  rare,  the  higheft  favoiu'  of  the  prince,  without 
being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the'meafure  of  courtly  happinefs, 
nought  was  wanting  but  a  kind  miil:refs;  and,  where 
hieh  fortune  concurred  with  all  the  graces  of  vouth 
and  beauty,  this  circumitance  could  not  be  difficult 
to  attain.  But  it  was  here  that  the  favourite  met 
with  that  rock  on  which  all  his  fortunes  were  wreck- 
ed, and  which  plunged  him  for  ever  into  an  abyfs  of 
infamy,  guilt,  and  mifery. 

No  fooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of 
England,  than  he  remembered  his  friendship  for  the 
unfortunate  families  of  Howard  and  Devereux,  who 
had  fuflered  for  their  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
Mary  and  to  his  own.  Having  reilored  young  Effex 
to  his  blood  and  dignity,  and  conferred  the  titles  of 
9  Suffolk 
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Suffolk  and  Northarripton  on.  two  brothers  of  the  CHAP, 
houfe  of  Norfolk,  he  fought  the  farther  pleafure  of  .  -^_j 
uniting  thefe  families  by  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  1O13. 
Kffex  with  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  only  thirteen,  he  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  and  it  was  thought  proper,  till  both 
Ihould  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  he  fhould  go 
abroad  and  pafs  fome  time  in  his  travels  ^.  He  re- 
turned into  England  after  four  years  abfence,  and 
was  pleafed  to  find  his  countefs  in  the  full  luftre  of 
beauty,  and  poffeffed  of  the  love  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  court.  But,  wdien  the  earl  approached 
and  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  hufband,  he  met 
with  nothing  but  fymptoms  of  averfion  and  difguft, 
and  a  flat  refufai  of  any  farther  familiarities.  He 
applied  to  her  parents,  who  conftrained  her  to  attend 
him  into  the  country,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed  : 
But  nothino:  could  overcome  her  rio-id  fullennefs  and 
obflinacy ;  and  fhe  ftill  rofe  from  his  fide,  without 
having  fhared  the  nuptial  pleafures.  Difguffed  with 
reiterated  denials,  he  at  lafl  gave  over  the  purfuit, 
and  feparating  himfelf  from  her,  thenceforth  aban- 
doned her  conduft  to  her  own  will  and  difcretion. 

Such  coldnefs  and  averfion  in  lady  Effcx  arofe 
not  without  an  attachment  to  another  obje6l.  I'he 
favourite  had  opened  his  addreffes,  and  had  been  too 
fuccefsful  in  making  imprefhon  on  the  tender  heart 
of  the  young  countefs  \  She  imagined  that,  fo  long 
as  ihe  refufed  the  embraces  of  Effex,  Ihe  never  could 
be  deemed  his  wife ;  and  that  a  feparation  and  dir 
vorce  might  ffill  open  the  way  for  a  new  m.arriage 
Vv'ith  her  beloved  Rochefter  ^.  Though  their  pallion 
v/as  fo  violent,  and  their  opportunities  of  intercourfe 
fo  frequent,  that  they  had  already  indulged  them- 
felves  in  all  the  gratifications  of  love,  they  ffill  la- 
mented their  unhappy  fate,  while  the  union  between 

p  Kuinet,  p.  686.  f  IJem,  p.  627- 

?  b'.are  Trials,  vol.i,  p.  228. 
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c  H  A  P.  tliem  was  not  entire  and  indlflbluble.    And  the  lover, 
^    .  _  ',  as  well  as  his  miftrefs,  was  impatient,  till  their  mu- 
i$i3.      tual  ardour  fhould  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded 
without  conmlting  Overbury,  with  whom  Rochefter 
was  accuftomed  to  fhare  all  his  fecrets.  While  that 
faithful  friend  had  confidered  his  patron's  attach- 
ment to  the  countefs  of  Effex  merely  as  an  affair  of 
gallantry,  he  had  fai'^oured  its  progrefs  ;  and  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  ingenious  and  paffionate  letters 
which  he  diclated,  that  Rochefter  had  met  with 
fuch  fuccefs  in  his  addreffes.  Like  an  experienced 
courtier,  he  thought  that  a  conquell  of  this  nature 
would  throw  a  luftre  on  the  young  favourite,  and 
would  tend  ftill  farther  to  endear  him  to  James,  who 
was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his  court,  and 
liflened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gallantry. 
But  great  M'as  Overbury 's  alarm,  when  Rochefter 
mentioned  his  defign  of  marrying  the  countefs ; 
and  he  ufed  every  method  to  diffuade  his  friend 
from  fo  fcolifh  an  attempt.  He  reprefented  how 
invidious,  how  difficult  an  enterprife  to  procure  her 
a  divorce  from  her  hulhand  :  How  dangerous,  how 
iliameful,  to  take  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate 
woman,  who,  being  married  to  a  young  nobleman 
of  the  firft  rank,  had  not  fcrupled  to  proftitute 
her  charader,  and  to  beftow  favours  on  the  obje£l 
of  a  capricous  and  momentary  paflion.  And,  in  the 
zeal  of  friendfhip,  he  went  lb  far  as  to  threaten  Ro- 
chefter, that  he  would  feparate  himfelf  for  ever  from 
him,  'f  he  could  fo  far  forget  his  honour  and  his 
intereft  as  to  profecute  the  intended  marriage  ''. 

Rochester  had  the  weaknefs  to  reveal  this  con- 
verfation  to  the  countefs  of  Elfex  ;  and  when  her 
rage  and  fury  broke  out  againft  Overbury,  he  had 
alfo  the  weaknels  to  enter  into  her  vindictive  pro- 

»'  S:a:»  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  235,  2j6.  1511.     Fsanklyn,  p.  14. 
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jects,  and  to  fvvear  vengeance  againfl  his  friend,  for  C  H  A  P. 

the  utmoft  inftance  which  he  could   receive  of  his  ;_     ^,_  ^ 

faithful  friendfhip.     Some  contrivance  was  neceffary      i6ii. 

for  the  execution  of  their  purpofe.       Rochefter  ad- 

drefi'ed  himfelf  to  the  king ;   and  after  coniplahiijig, 

that  his  own  indulgence  to  Overbury  had  begotten 

in  him  a  degree  of  arrogance,  which  was  extremely 

difagreeable,   he  procured  a  commiliion  for  hh  em- 

baffy  to  Ruffia ;  which  he  reprefented  as  a  retreat 

for    his    friend,    both    profitable    and    honourable. 

When  confulted  by  Overbury,  he  earneftly  dilfuaded 

him  from  accepting  this  offer,  and  took  on  himfelf 

the  office  of  fatisfying  the  king,   if  he  fhould  be  any- 

wife  difpleafed  with  the  refufal '.     To  the  king  again 

he  aggravated  the  infolence  of  Overburv's  conduft, 

and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  April  nft. 

Tower,    which  James   intended  as  a  flight  puniih« 

nient  for  his  diibbedience.     The   lieutenant  of  the 

Tower  was  a  creature  of  Rochefter's,  and  had  lately 

been  put  into  the  office  for  this  very  purpofe :    He 

confined   Overbury  fo   flriclly,    that  the  unhappy 

prifoner  was  debarred  the  fight  even  of  his  neareit 

relations ;   and  no  communication  of  any  kind  was 

allowed  with  him,  during  near  fix  months  which  he 

lived  in  prifon. 

This  obftacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  purfued 
their  purpofe ;  and  the  king  himfelf,  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  his  charader,  and  his  friendfhip  for  the 
famJly  of  Elfex,  entered  zealoufly  into  the  project 
of  procuring  he  countefs  a  divorce  from  her  huf- 
band.  Elfex  alio  embraced  the  opportunity  of  fepa- 
rating  himfelf  from  a  bad  woman,  by  whom  he  was 
hated ;  and  he  was  willing  to  favour  their  fuccefs 
by  any  honourable  expedient.  The  pretence  for  a 
divorce  was  his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  conjugal  du- 
ties ;  and  he  confeffed,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
countefs,    he   was  confcious  of  fuch  an  infirmitv, 

*  Slate  Tiials,  vol.i.  p.  236,  237,  Sec. 
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c  H  A  P.  thouc^h  he  was  not   fenfible   of  it  with   recrard  to 

XLVII  ^  .      ,  ^     , 

\^  -  ■■  \  any  other  woman.  In  her  place  too,  it  is  faid,  a 
J613.  young  virgin  was  fubllituted  under  a  mafk,  to  un- 
dergo a  legal  infpeclion  by  a  jury  of  matrons.  After 
fuch  a  trial,  leconded  by  court-influence,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  fafcination  or 
witchcraft,  the  fentence  of  divorce  v/as  pronounced 
between  the  earl  of  Eilex  and  his  countefs  ^.  And, 
to  crown  the  fcene,  the  king,  felicitous  left  the  lady 
fliould  lofe  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  beftowed 
on  his  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerfet. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuccefs,  the  countefs  of 
Somerfet  was  not  fatished,  till  {he  fliould  farther  fa- 
tiate  her  revenge  on  Overbury ;  and  fhe  engaged 
her  hufband,  as  well  as  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, in  the  atrocious  defign  of  taking  him  off 
fecretly  by  poifon.  Fruitlefs  attempts  were  reiterated 
OverKury  ^^y  ^yeak  poifons  ;  but,  at  laft,  they  gave  him  one  fo 
iTthbept.  fndden  and  violent,  that  the  fymptoms  were  apparent 
to  every  one  who  approached  him  \  His  interment 
was  hurried  on  v  ich  the  greatell  precipitation  ;  and 
though  a  ftrong  fufpicion  immediately  prevailed  in 
the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was  not 
brought  to  light  till  fome  years  after. 

The  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Overbury  increafed  or 
begot  the  fufpicion,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
been  carried  off  by  poifon,  given  him  by  Somerfet. 
Men  confidered  not,  that  the  contrary  inference  was 
much  jufter.  If  Somerfet  was  fo  great  a  novice  in 
this  deteftable  art,  that,  during  the  Lourfe  of  five 
months,  a  man  who  was  his  prifoner,  and  attended 
by  none  but  his  emiiTaries,  could  not  be  difpatched 
but  in  fo  bungling  a  manner ;  how  could  it  be  ima- 
gined that  a  young  prince,  living  in  his  own  court, 
furrounded  by  his  own  friends  and  domeftics,  could 

^  State  Trials,  vol,  i,  p.  azj,  224,  «S<:c.     Fianklyn's  Annals,  j).  2, 
3,  &c. 
i  K-eiinet,  p.  C93.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  234.,  Sec, 
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be  expofed  to  Somerfet's  attempts,  and  be  taken  off  chap. 
by  fo  fubtle  a  poilbii,  if  fuch  a  one  exili:,  as  could     "^^T^ 
elude  the  Ikill  of  the  uioll  experienced  phyficians  ?         1C13, 

The  ableft  miniller  thai;  James  ever  poflelfed,  the 
earl  of  Salilbury,  was  dead '" :    Suftbik,    a  man  of 
ilcnder  capacity,  had  fucceeded  him  in  his  office : 
And  it  was  now  his  tafk  to  fupply,  from  an  exhaufted 
treaftiry,  the  profufion  of  James  and  of  his  young  fa- 
vourite.    The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by  Salilbury, 
was  fold  ;  and  two  hundred  patents  of  that  fpecies  of 
knighthood  were  difpofed  of  for  fo  many  thoufand 
pounds  :    Each  rank  of  nobility  had  alio  its   price 
affixed  to   it " :    Privy  feals  were  circulated  to  the 
amount  of  tu'o  hundred  thoufand  pounds :   Benevo- 
lences were  exa6led  to  the  amount  of  tifty-two  thou- 
fand pounds  °.     And  fome  monopolies  of  no  great 
value  were  erecled.     But  all  thefe  expedients  proved 
infufficient   to   fupply   the  king's   neceffities ;    even 
though  he  began  to  enter  into  fome  fchemes  for  re- 
trenching his  expences  ''.     However  fmall  the  hopes 
of  fuccefs,   a  new  parliament  muft  be  fummoned, 
and  this  dangerous  expedient,  for  fuch  it  was  now 
become,  once  more  be  put  to  trial. 

V/hen  the  commons  were  affembled,   they  dif-      1614. 
covered  an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  ^'''  ^,P"'- 
rumour  which  was  fpread  abroad  concerning  under-  menu"'*" 
takers  ''.     It  was  reported,  that  feveral  perlbns,  at- 
tached to  the  king,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy ; 
and  having  laid  a  regular  plan  for  the  new  eleftions, 
had  diftributed  their  intereft  all  over  England,  and 
had  undertaken  to  fecure  a  majority  for  the  court. 
So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that  they  knew  not 
this  incident  to  be  the  fir  ft  infallible  fymptom  of  any 
regular  or  eftabliihed  liberty.      Had  they  been  con- 

">   i+th  of  May  i6i3.  ^  Franklyn,  p.  ii.  33. 

«>  Idem,  p.  10.  P  Idem,  p.  49. 

n  Parliram.  Hifi.  vol.  v.  p.  286.     Kennet,  p.  696.  Jouin.  12  April, 
:;d  May  1614,  &c.     Fianklyn,  p.  48. 
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^  ^^v^i*'  ^^^^^^*^  ^^  follow  the  maxims  of  their  predeceifors, 
tJ,.,- _-,'_,  who,  as  the  earl  of  Sahihury  faid  to  the  lad  parha- 
J614..  ment,  never,  but  thrice  in  fix  hundred  years,  refufed 
a  fupply  '  ;  they  needed  not  dread  that  the  crown 
fhould  ever  interefl  itfelf  in  their  eleftions.  Formerly 
the  kins;s  even  infifted,  that  none  of  their  houfehold 
fhould  be  eleded  members  ;  and  though  the  charter 
was  afterv/ards  declared  void,  Henry  VI.  from  his 
greac  favour  to  the  city  of  York,  conferred  a  peculiar 
privilege  on  its  citizens,  that  they  fliould  be  exempted 
from  this  trouble '.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  a  feat  in  the  houfe  being  confidered  as  a 
burthen,  attended  neither  with  honour  nor  profit,  it 
was  requilite  for  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay 
fees  to  their  reprefentatives.  About  this  time  a  feat 
began  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour,  and  the  country- 
gentlemen  contended  for  it ;  though  the  practice  of 
levying  wages  for  the  parliament-men  was  not  alto- 
gether difcontinued.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  when 
liberty  was  thoroughly  eft: abliflied,  and  popular  aiftm^ 
blies  entered  into  every  branch  of  public  bufinefs, 
that  the  members  began  to  join  profit  to  liofiour, 
?nd  the  crown  found  it  necelfary  to  diftribute  among 
them  all  the  confiderable  offices  of  the  kingdom. 

So  little  f^ill  or  fo  fmall  means  had  the  courtiers, 
in  James's  reign,  for  managing  elections,  that  this 
houfe  of  commons  iliewed  rather  a  Itronger  fpirit  of 
liberty  than  the  foregoing  ;  and  inftead  of  entering 
upon  the  bufinefs  of  fupply,  as  urged  by  the  king, 
who  made  them  feveral  liberal  offers  of  grace  ',  they 

"■  Jonrn.  17  Feb.  16C9.  It  appears,  however,  that  Salisbury  was 
fuiiewhar  miltaken  in  this  fafl  j  And  if  the  kings  were  ivt  often  re- 
fulVd  fupply  by  tlie  parliament,  it  was  only  becaulis  they  would  not 
of"ten  expofe  tliemftlvts  to  the  hazard  of  being  refined:  IiOtit  is  certain 
that  Englifh  parliaments  did  anciently  carry  their  frugality  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  feidom  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  neceflary  fupport 
to  government. 

s  Coke's  Inllitutes,  part  4..  chap.  i.  of  Charters  of  Exemption. 
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immediately  refumed  the  fubje(^  which  had  been  ^  ^  ^  **• 
opened  bil  parliament,  and  diiputed  his  majefty's  ^ 

power  of  levying  new  cuftoms  and  impofitions,  by  j6i+. 
the  mere  authority  of  his  prerogative.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  their  debates  on  this  fubject,  the 
courtiers  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarchs  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain ;  nor  was  this  reafoning  received  by  the  houfe 
either  with  furprife  or  indignation ".  The  members 
of  the  oppofite  party  either  contented  themfelves 
with  denying  the  jufhiefs  of  the  inference,  or  they 
difputed  the  truth  of  the  obfervation ".  And  a  pa- 
triot member  in  particular,  fir  Roger  Owen,  even 
in  arguing  againft  the  impoiitions,  frankly  allowed, 
that  the  king  of  England  was  endowed  with  as 
ample  power  and  prerogative  as  any  prince  in 
Chriilendom  ^.  The  nations  on  the  continent,  we 
may  obferve,  enjoyed  flill,  in  that  age,  fome  fmall 
remains  of  liberty ;  and  the  Enghlh  were  poiTefl'ed 
of  little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  con- 
ference with  regard  to  the  new  impofitions.  A  fpeech 
of  Neile,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  reflecting  on  the  lower 
houfe,  begat  fome  altercation  with  the  peers  ^  ;  and 
the  king  feized  the  opportunity  of  diifolving,  im-  gtii  june, 
mediately,  with  great  indignation,  a  parliament  which 
had  fliewn  fo  firm  a  refolution  of  retrenching  his 
prerogative,  without  communicating,  in  return,  the 
fmalleif  fupply  to  his  necellities.  He  carried  his 
refentment  fo  far  as  even  to  throw  into  prifon  fome 
of  the  members,  who  had  been  the  mofl  forward  in 
their  oppofition  to  his  meafures  \  In  vain  did  he 
plead,  in  excufe  for  his  violence,  the  example  of 
Elizabeth  and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor, 
as  well  as  Plantagenet.     The  people  and  the  par- 

"  Journ.  Ji  May  1614.  x  Journ.   iz.  ai  May  1614. 

y  Journ.   iS  April  16(4.  ^  See  note  [H]  at  ihe  end  of  the 

volume.  '^  Keiintt,  p.  696. 
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c  H  A  P.  liament,  without  abandoning  for  ever  all  their  li- 
^  ■^_  _^  berties  and  privileges,  could  acquiefce  in  none  of 
1614.  thefe  precedents,  how  ancient  and  frequent  foever. 
And  were  the  authority  of  fuch  precedents  admitted, 
the  utmoft  that  could  be  inferred  is,  that  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England  was,  at  that  time,  an  inconfiilent 
fabric,  whofe  jarring  and  difcordant  parts  mufl  foon 
deltroy  each  other,  and  from  the  dilfolution  of  the 
old,  beget  fome  new  form  of  civil  government  more 
uniform  and  confiilent. 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduft  of  the  king  and 
the  houfe  of  commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign, 
there  appears  fufficient  caufe  of  quarrel  and  mutual 
difguft ;  yet  are  we  not  to  imagine,  that  this  was 
the  fole  foundation  of  that  jealoufy  which  prevailed 
between   them.     During   debates  in  the   houfe,  it 
often   happened,  that   a    particular   member,   more 
ardent  and  zealous  than  the  relt,  would  difplay  the 
highefl  fentiments  of  liberty,   which  the  commons 
contented  themfelves  to  hear  with  filence  and  feem- 
ing  approbation;   and  the  king,  informed  of  thefe 
harangues,  concluded  the  whole  houfe  to  be  infeded 
with  the  fame  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a 
combination  againfl  his  prerogative.     The  king,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  he  valued  himfelf  extremely 
on  his  king-craft,  and  perhaps  was  not  altogether 
incapable  of  diffnnulation,  feems  to  have  been  very 
little  endowed  with  the  gift  of  fecrecy  ;  but  openly 
at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  inculcated  thofe  mo- 
narchical tenets  which  he  had  fo  llrongly  imbibed. 
Before  a  numerous  audience,  he  had  expreffed  him- 
felf with  great  difparagement  of  the  common  law  of 
England,    and   had   given  the   preference,    in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  to  the  civil  law :   And  for  this  in- 
difcretion  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  apologife,  in 
a  fpeech  to  the  former  parliament  ^.     As  a  fpecimen 
of  his  ufual  liberty  of  talk,  we  may  mention  a  ftory, 

^  K.  James's  Works,  p.  532. 

though 
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though  It  paffed  fome  time  after,  which  we  meet  ^JIJ\^' 
with  in  the  hfe  of  Waller,  and  which  that  poet  ufed  ^  .  '^ 
frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  young,  he  1614. 
had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court ;  and  he  flood  in  the 
circle,  and  faw  James  dine ;  where,  among  other 
company,  there  fat  at  table  two  bilhops,  Neile  and 
Andrews.  The  king  propofed  aloud  this  queition. 
Whether  he  might  not  take  his  fubjed's  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  par- 
liament ?  Neile  replied,  God  forbid  you  Jhotild  not : 
For  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nofirils,  Andrews  de- 
clined anfwering,  and  faid,  he  was  not  (killed  in 
parliamentary  cafes :  But  upon  the  king's  urging 
him,  and  faying  he  would  admit  of  no  evafion,  the 
bifhop  replied  pleafantly.  Why  then  I  think  your 
wajejiy  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile^s  money  : 
For  he  offers  it ". 

The  favourite  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  inquiry  of  1615. 
juftice;  but  he  had  not  efcaped  that  flill  voice  ^^J'^''^^^''* 
which  can  make  itfelf  be  heard  amidll  all  the  hurry 
and  flattery  of  a  court,  and  ailoniflies  the  criminal 
with  a  juft  reprefentation  of  his  moft  fecret  enor- 
mities. Confcious  of  the  murder  of  his  friend, 
Somerfet  received  fmall  confolation  from  the  en- 
joyments of  love,  or  the  utmofh  kindnefs  and  indul- 
gence of  his  fovereign.  The  graces  of  his  youth 
gradually  difappeared,  the  gaiety  of  his  manners  was 
obfcured,  his  policenefs  and  obliging  behaviour  were 
changed  into  fullennefs  and  filence.  And  the  kinc;, 
whole  affections  had  been  engaged  by  thefe  fuper- 
ficial  accomplifliments,  began  to  eftrange  himfelf 
from  a  man  who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amufe- 
ment. 

The  fagacious  courtiers  obferved  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difgufl :  Somerfet's  enemies  feized  the 
opportunity,  and  offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king. 
George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  one-and-twentv,  younger 

^  Preface  to  Waller's  Wojksjt 

brother 
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cn  A  V,  brother  of  a  pood  familv.  returned  at  this  time  from 

^ J_  his  travels,  and  was  reniarked  for  the  advantages  of 

1415.      a  handfoine  perfon,   genteel   air,    and   faihioiiable 
apparel.     At  a  comedy  he  was  purpoieiy  placed  full 
in  James's  eye,  and  immediately  engaged   the  at- 
tention, and,  in  the  fame  iniiant,  the  affedions  of 
that  monarch  '\      Afhamed   of  his  fudden  attach- 
ment, the  khig  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  con- 
ceal the  partiality  which  he  felt  for  the  handfome 
ilranger  ;  and  he  employed  all  his  profound  politics 
to  fix  him  in  his  fervice,  without  feeming  to  defire 
it.      He  declared  his  refolution  not  to  confer  anv 
office  on  him,  unlefs  entreated  by  the  queen ;  and 
he  pretended,  that  it  lliould  only  be  in  complaifance 
10  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  his 
perfon.      The  queen  was  immediately  applied  to  ; 
but  ihe,    well  knowing  the  extreme  to  which  the 
king  carried  thele  attachments,  refufed,  at  firll,  to 
lend  her  countenance  to  this  new  paiiion.     It  was 
not  till  intreated  by  Abbot  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury,  a  decent  prelate,  and  one  much  prejudiced 
againft  Somerfet,    that   fhe   would   condefcend    to 
oblige  her  huiband,  by  adding  this  favour  of  him  *. 
And  the  king,  thhiking   now  that  all  appearances 
were  fully  faved,  no  longer  conftrained  his  affettion, 
but  immediately  bellowed  the  office  of  cup-bearer  on 
young  Yiliiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between 
the  two  minions ;  while  fome  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  rinng  fortune  of  Villiers,  others  deemed 
it  fafer  to  adhere  to  the  eftablillied  credit  of  So- 
merfet. The  king  himfelf,  divided  between  in- 
clination and  decorum,  increafed  the  doubt  and 
ambi'-i'uity  of  the  courtiers  ;  and  the  Hern  jealoufy 
of  the  old  favourite,  who  refufed  every  advance  of 
friendfnip  from  his  rival,  begat  perpetual  quarrels 
between  their  feveral  partifans.      i3ut  the  difcovery 

•1  Fi;»nklyn,  p.  5c.     Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  f  9S. 
c  Coke,  p.  46,  47.     Rulli,  vol,  i.  p.  456. 
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of  Somerfet'a  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  ^  "y,^- 
laft  decided  the  controverfy,  and  expofed  hina  to  ^  _  _  ^ 
the  ruin  and  infamy  which  he  fo  well  merited-  1615. 

An  apothecary's  'prentice,  v/ho  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  up  the  poiions,  having  retired  to 
I'lufhing,  began  to  talk  very  freely  of  the  whole 
fecret ;  and  the  aifair  at  lalt  came  to  the  ears  of 
Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the  Low  Countries. 
By  his  means,  fir  Ralph  Winwood,  fecretary  of 
ftate,  was  informed,  and  he  immediately  carried  the 
intelligence  to  James.  The  king,  alarmed  and 
aftonilhed  to  find  fuch  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom 
he  had  admitted  into  his  bofom,  fent  for  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  chief  juftice,  and  earneftly  recommended 
to  him  the  moft  rigorous  and  unbiaffed  fcrutiny. 
This  injunftion  was  executed  with  great  induftry 
and  feverity :  The  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was 
carefully  unravelled:  The  leffer  criminals,  fir  Jervis 
Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Franklin,  Wcfton, 
Mrs.  Turner,  were  firft  tried  and  condemned : 
Somerfet  and  his  countefs  were  afterwards  found 
guilty  :  Northampton's  death,  a  little  before,  had 
laved  him  from  s  like  fate. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Coke, 
in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Turner,  told  her  that  fhe  was 
guilty  of  the  fcven  deadly  fins  :  She  was  a  whore, 
a  bawd,  a  forcerer,  a  witch,  a  papiil,  a  felon,  and 
a  murderer  *^.  And  what  may  m.ore  furprife  us, 
Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  took  care  to  obferve, 
that  poifoning  was  a  popilh  trick^.  Such  were  the 
bigoted  prejudices  which  prevailed  :  Poifoning  was 
not,  of  irfelf,  fafriciently  odious,  if  it  were  not  re- 
prefented  as  a  branch  of  popery.  Stowe  tells  us, 
that  when  the  king  came  to  Newcadie,  on  his  firfi: 
entry  into  England,  he  ga^-e  liberty  to  all  the  pri- 
foners,  except  thofe  who  were  confined  for  treafon, 
nmrder,  and  fafijlry.     When   one  confiders  theic 

'■   State  Trials,  vo],  i.  p.  a}o.  5  ]bid.'«»Qi,  i.   p.  142. 

circum- 
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CHAP,  circumflances,  that  furious  bicfotrv  of  the  catholics 

XL  VI I  •  •  '-'•'. 

.^  _    _^  which  broke  out  in  the  Gunpowder  confpiracy,  ap- 
1615.     pears  the  lefs  furprifmg. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury's  murder  re- 
ceived the  puniiliment  due  to  their  crime  :  But  the 
king  bellowed  a  pardon  on  the  principals,  Somerfet 
and  the  countefs.  It  muft  be  confeifed,  that  James*s 
fortitude  had  been  highly  laudable,  had  he  perfifted 
in  his  firfl:  intention  of  configning  over  to  fevere 
juftice  all  the  criminals :  But  let  us  dill  beware  of 
blaming  him  too  harflily,  if,  on  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  hour,  he  fcrupled  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  perfons  whom  he  had  once  favoured 
with  his  mofl  tender  affections.  To  foften  the  ri- 
gour of  their  fate,  after  fome  years  imprifonment, 
he  reftored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  conferred  on 
them  a  penfion,  with  which  they  retired,  and  lan- 
guifhed  out  old  age  in  infamy  and  obfcurity.  Their 
guilty  loves  were  turned  into  the  mod  deadly  hatred  ; 
and  they  paifed  many  years  together  in  the  fame 
houfe,  without  any  intercourfe  or  correfpondence 
with  each  other  ^ 

Several  hillorlans ",  in  relating  thefe  events, 
have  infilled  much  on  the  diihmulation  of  James*s 
behaviour,  when  he  delivered  Somerfet  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  juftice ;  on  the  infolent  menaces 
of  that  criminal ;  on  his  peremptory  refufal  to  ftand 
a  trial ;  and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  affair.  Allowing 
all  thefe  circumftances  to  be  true,  of  which  fome  are 
fufpicious,  if  not  palpably  falfe  *",  the  great  re- 
mains of  tendernefs  which  James  ftill  felt  for  So- 
merfet may,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  account  for 
them.  That  favourite  was  high-fpirited,  and  re- 
folute  rather  to  perifli,  than  live  under  the  infamy 
to  which  he  was  expofed.     James  was  fenfible  that 

^  Kennet,  p.  699.  »  Coke,  Weldon,  Sic,  ^  See  Biog. 

Brit,  article  Coke,  p.  1384. 

the 
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the  pardoning  of  fa  great  a  criminal,  which  was  of  C  H  a  f, 
itfelf  invidious,  would  become  dill  more  unpopular,  ^_,_^_,^ 
if  his  obftinatc  and  llubborn  behaviour  on  his  trial      1615. 
Hiould  augment    the    public    hatred    againft    him '. 
At   lealt,  the   unreferved    confidence  in  which  the 
king   had  indulged  his  favourite  for  feveral  years, 
might  fender   Somerfet  mafter  of  fo  many  fecrets, 
that  it  is  impoilible,  without  farther  light,    to  afiign 
the  particular  reafon  of  that  fuperiority,  which,  it  is 
faid,  he  appeared  fo  much  to  alfume.    . 

The  fall  of  Somerfet,  and  his  banlfliment  from  Rife  of 
court,  opened  the  w^ay  for  Villiers  to  mount  up  at  K^^l^'ng- 
once  to  the  full  height  of  favour,  of  honours,  and 
of  riches.  Had  James's  pailion  been  governed  by 
common  rules  of  prudence,  the  office  of  cup-bearer 
w^ould  have  attached  Villiers  to  his  perfon,  and 
might  well  have  contented  one  of  his  age  and  fa- 
mily ;  nor  would  any  one,  who  was  not  cynicallv 
auftere,  have  much  cenfured  the  fmgularity  of  the 
king's  choice  in  his  friends  and  favourites.  But 
fuch  advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  fortune 
which  he  intended  for  his  minion.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years  he  created  him  vifcount  Villiers, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight 
of  the  garter,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  chief  juftice  in 
eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  mafter  of  the 
king's-bench  office,  ftew^ard  of  Weftminfter,  confta- 
ble  of  Windfor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England'". 
His  mother  obtained  the  title  of  countefs  of  Buck- 
ingham: His  brother  was  created  vifcount  Purbeck; 
and  a  numerous  train  of  needy  relations  were  all 
puflied  up  into  credit  and  authority.  And  thus  the 
fond  prince,  while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  his 
favourite,  and  to  train  him  up  in  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  pohtics,  took  an  infallible  method,  by 
loading   him  with    premature   and  exorbitant    ho- 

1  Baron,  vol.iv.   Cij.  "'  Frai'.klyn,  p,  3c.     Clarendon, 

2vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  lo. 

noiirs. 
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CHAP,  nours,  to  render  him,  for  ever,  rafli,  precipitate,  and 

^^^y";^  infolent. 
X615.  A  YOUNG  minion  to  gratify  with  pleafure,  a  ne- 

cefTitous  family  to  fupply  with  riches,  were  enter- 
prifes  too  great  for  the  empty  exchequer  of  James. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  httle  money,  the  cautionary 
towns  muft  be  dehvered  up  to  the  Dutch  ;  a  mea- 
fure  which  has  been  feverely  blamed  by  ahnofl  alt 
hiftorians ;  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has 
been  cenfured  much  beyond  its  real  weight  and 
importance. 

When  queen  Ehzabeth  advanced  money  for  the 
fupport  of  the  infant  republic,  befides  the  view  of 
fecuring  herfelf  againft  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Spain,  fhe  Hill  referved  the  profpeft  of  reimburfe- 
ment ;  and  fhe  got  configned  into   her  hands  the 

Caution-     three  important  fortreifes   of   Flufhing,  the  Brille, 

Sv^'^d^  and  Rammekins,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to 
her.  Indulgent  to  the  neceflitous  condition  of  the 
States,  file  agreed  that  the  debt  fhould  bear  no 
intereft ;  and  fhe  ftipulared,  that  if  ever  Eng- 
land fhould  make  a  feparate  peace  with  Spain, 
file  fliould  pay  the  troops  which  garrifoned  thofe. 
fortreifes  ". 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  United  Provinces,  the  States  made  an 
agreement  with  the  king,  that  the  debt,  which  then 
amounted  to  800,000  pounds,  fhould  be  difcharged 
by  yearly  payments  of  40,000  pounds  ;  and  as  five 
years  had  elapfed,  the  debt  was  now  reduced  to 
600,000  pounds ;  and  in  fifteen  years  more,  if 
the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally  ex- 
tinguiflied  °.  But  of  this  fum,  26,000  pounds 
a-year  were  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  gariifons : 
The  remainder  alone  accrued  to  the  king :  And  the 

"  Rymer,  tom.xvi.  p.  34-I.     Winwood,  vol.  ii.   p.  351. 
*  Sir  Dudley  CaWeton'sLcttcis,  p.  27,  18. 

States, 
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States,  weighing  thefc  circumflances,  thought,  that  C  H  A  P. 
they  made  James  a  very  advantageous  offer,  when  ,__,__J^ 
they  expreffed  their  wilHngnefs,  on  the  furrcnder  oi  16,6. 
the  cautionary  towns,  to  pay  him  immediately 
250,000  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  the  Englifh 
garrifons  in  their  army.  It  occurred  alfo  to  the 
king,  that  even  the  payment  cf  the  40,000  pounds 
a-year  was  precarious,  and  depended  on  the  ac- 
cident that  the  truce  fliould  be  renewed  between. 
Spain  and  the  3'epubHc :  It  war  broke  out,  tJie 
maintenance  of  the  garrifons  lay  upon  England 
alone  ;  a  burthen  very  ufclcfs,  and  too  heavy  for  the 
{lender  revenues  of  that  kingdom :  That  even 
during  the  truce,  the  Dutch,  ilraitencd  by  other 
cxpences,  were  far  from  being  regular  in  their  pay- 
jnents ;  and  the  e^arrifons  were  at  prefent  in  danger 
of  mutinying  for  want  of  fubfiftence  :  That  the  an- 
nual fum  of  14,000  pounds,  the  v.  hole  faving  on 
the  Dutch  payments,  amounted,  in  fifteen  years,  to 
no  more  than  210,000  pounds;  whereas  250,006 
pounds  Vv^re  offered  immediately,  a  larger  fum,  and 
if  money  be  computed  at  ten  per  cent,  the  cur* 
rent  intereft,  more  than  double  tlie  fum  to  v/hich 
England  was  entitled  ^ :  That  if  James  tw^-aited  till 
the  whole  debt  were  difcharged,  the  troops,  which 
compofed  the  garrifons,  remained  a  burthen  upon, 
him,  and  could  not  be  broken,  without  receiving 
fome  confideration  for  their  pad  fervices :  That  the 
cautionary  towns  were  only  a  temporary  reftraint 
upon  the  Hollanders ;  and  in  the  prefent  emer- 
gence, the  conjundlion  of  intereft  between  England 
and  the  republic  was  fo  intimate  as  to  render  all 
other  ties  fuperfluous ;  and  no  reafonable  mea- 
fures  for  mutual  fupport  would  be  wanting  from 

P  An  annuity  of  14,000  pouii({s  during  fifteen  yenr?.  money  V>elp^ 
at  10  j^er  cent,  is  woith  on  coir.jjutation  only  106,5:10  pounds, 
Nvlieieas  the  king  icceiv-^'i  Sjo,ooo.  Yti  ilic  bargain  was  good  tuc 
the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  kuti",  bocaule  they  wets  both  of  tliem  fretd 
from  the  maintignaKce  of  uftlefs  giurifors. 

Vol.  VL  G  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  Dutch,  even  thoiiG;h  freed  from  the  dependence 
xrvil  • 

^  _^^....  '  ,■  of  thefe  garrifons :   That  the  exchequer  of  the  re- 

i6i6.  pubhc  was  at  prefent  very  low,  infomuch  that  they 
found  difficuky,  now  that  the  aids  of  France  were 
withdravv'n,  to  maintain  themfelves  in  that  poflure 
of  defence  which  was  requifite  during  the  truce 
with  Spain  :  And  that  the  Spaniards  were  perpe- 
tually infilling  with  the  king  on  the  reftitution  of 
thefe  towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown ;  and.  no 
cordial  alliance  could  ever  be  made  with  that  na- 
tion, while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli  ^.      Thefe  reafons,  together  with  his  urgent 

.6ih  Jime.  wants,  induced  the  king  to  accept  of  Caron's  offer; 
and  he  evacuated  the  cautionary  towns,  which  held 
the  States  in  a  degree  of  fubjeclion,  and  which  an 
ambitious  and  enterprifing  prince  v%^ould  have  re- 
garded as  his  mod  valuable  poifelTions.  This  is 
the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch  common« 
Vv-ealth. 
.  "'A'^'  p       When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James, 

Scoil-lnH.  it  might  have  been  forefeen  by  the  Scottifh  nation, 
that  the  indeper,dence  of  their  kingdom,  the  objeft 
for  which  their  anceftors  had  Ihed  {p  much  blood, 
Vv-ould  now  be  loft  ;  and  that,  if  both  ftates  per- 
levered  in  maintaining  feparate  laws  and  parlia- 
ments, the  weaker  would  more  fenfibly  feel  the 
fubjection,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  But  thefe  views  did  not  generally 
occur.  The  glory  of  having  given  a  fovereign  to 
their  powerful  enemy,  the  advantages  of  prefent 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  riches  acquired  from  the 
munificence  of  their  mafter  ;  thefe  confiderations 
fecured  their  dutiful  obedience  to  a  prince,  who 
daily  gave  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of  his  friendfhip  and 
partiality  towards  them.  Never  had  the  authority 
of  any  king,    who  refided  among  them,    been  To 

4  Rufhwoitli,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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firmly  cftablifhed  as  was  that  of  James,  even  when  ^  HA  p. 
abfent ;   and  as  the  adminiflration  had  been  hitherto  /         '^ 
conducted  with  great  order  and  tranquillity,  there      16x7. 
had  happened  no  occurrence  to  draw  thither  our  at- 
tention.    But  this  fummer,  the  king  was  refoived  to  >iav. 
pay  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to  renew 
his  ancient  friendfhips  and  connections,  and  to  in- 
troduce that  change  of  ecclefiallical  difcipline  and 
government,    on  which    he  was  extremely  intent. 
The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind,  which  James 
propofed  to  accompliOi  by  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
were,  the  enlarging  of  epifcopal  authority,  the  efla- 
blifhing  of  a  few  ceremonies  in  public  worfhip,  and 
the  fixing  of  a  fuperiority  in  the  civil  above  the  ec* 
clefiaflical  jurifdiction. 

But  it  is  an  obi'ervation  fuggefted  by  all  hiftory, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  that  of  James  and  his 
fucceflbr,  that  the  rehgious  fpirit,  when  it  mingles 
with  faction,  contains  in  it  fomething  fupernatural 
and  unaccountable  ;  and  that,  in  its  operations  upon 
fociety,  effects  correfpond  lefs  to  their  known  caufes 
than  is  found  in  any  other  circumftance  of  govern- 
ment. A  refieclion  which  may,  at  once,  afford 
a  fource  of  blame  againft  fuch  fovereigris  as  lightly 
innovate  in  fo  dangerous  an  article,  and  of  apology 
for  fuch,  as  being  engaged  in  an  enterprife  of  that 
nature,  are  difappointed  of  the  expelled  event,  and 
fail  in  their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottifli  nation  v/as  firfl  feized  with 
that  zeal  for  reformation,  which,  though  it  caufed 
fuch  difturbance  during  the  time,  has  proved  fo 
falutary  in  the  confequences ;  the  preachers,  af- 
fuming  a  charader  Httle  inferior  to  the  prophetic  or 
apoilolical,  difdained  all  fubjeclion  to  the  fpirityal 
rulers  of  the  church,  by  whom  their  innovations 
were  punifhed  and  oppofed.  The  revenues  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  no  longer  confidered  as  facred, 
v.'ere  either  appropriated  by  the  prefent  pofielTorSj 
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^,!^  ^  ^"  or  feized  by  the  more  powerful  barons  ;  and  what 

^J ,^_^  remained,    after  mighty  dilapidations,   was,   by  at^ 

iSiy.  of  parliament,  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  pre- 
lates however,  and  abbots,  maintained  their  tem- 
poral jurifdiclions  and  their  feats  in  parliament ; 
and  though  laymen  were  fometimes  endowed  with 
ecclefiailical  titles,  the  church,  notwithftanding  its 
frequent  proteftations  to  the  contrary,  was  ftill  fup- 
pofed  to  be  reprefented  by  thofe  fpiritual  lords,  in 
file  Pcates  of  the  kingdom.  After  raany  firuggles 
the  king,  even  before  his  accelTion  to  the  throne  of 
England,  had  acquired  fufficient  influence  over  the 
Scottiih  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an  acknow- 
I'edgmcfit  of  the  parliamentary  jurifdiftion  of  bifhops ; 
tliough  attended  vvith  many  precautions,  in  order 
to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  fpiritual  encroach- 
ments of  that  order  °.  When  king  of  England, 
he  engaged  them,  though  itiil  with  great  reiuftance 
on  their  part,  to  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  to 
receive  the  bifliops  as  perpetual  prefidents  or  mo- 
derators in  their  ecclefiailical  fynods ;  reiterating 
their  proteftations  againft  all  fpiritual  jurifdiftion 
of  the  prelates,  and  all  controlling  power  over 
the  prefbyters  ^  And  by  fuch  gradual  innovations, 
the  king  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fliould  quietly 
introduce  epifcopal  authority :  But  as  his  final 
fcope  was  fully  feen  from  the  beginning,  every 
nev/  advance  gave  frefh  occafion  of  difcontent,  and 
aggravated,  inftead  of  foftening,  the  abhorrence 
entertained  againft  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  aim  more  apparent 
were,  the  endeavours  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  to  introduce  into  Scotland  fome  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England :  The  reft, 
it  was  eaftly  forefeen,  would  foon  follow.  The  fire 
ef  devotion,  excited  by  novelty,  and  inflamed  by 
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oppofitlon,  had  fo  poflefled  the  minds  of  the  Scottifh  ^,,^^  ^  P. 
reformers,  that  all  rites  and  ornaments,  and  even  /^^^  _'^ 
order  of  worfhip,  were  difdainfully  rejected  as  uie-  16.7. 
lefs  burthens ;  retarding  the  imagination  in  its 
rapturous  ecftafies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of 
that  divine  fpirit,  by  Vv'hich  they  fuppofed  them- 
felves  to  be  animated.  A  mode  of  worihip  v/as 
eftabUflied,  the  moil  naked  and  moft  fimple  imar 
ginable ;  one  that  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
ienf(?s  ;  but  repofed  itfelf  entirely  on  the  contem- 
plation of  that  divine  elTence,  which  difcovcrs  irfelf 
to  the  underftanding  only.  This  fpecies  of  de- 
votion, fo  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  fo 
little  fuitable  to  human  frailty,  was  obferved  to 
occafion  great  diflurbances  in  the  bread,  and  in 
many  refpecls  to  confound  all  rational  principles 
of  conduft  and  behaviour.  The  mind,  ftrainino; 
for  thele  extraordinary  raptures,  reaching  them  by 
fhort  glances,  fmking  again  under  its  own  weak- 
nefs,  rejecting  ail  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  ce- 
remony, was  lb  occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that 
it  fled  from  every  intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  from 
every  cheerful  amufement,  which  could  foften  or 
humanife  the  character.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
difcerning  eyes,  and  had  not  efcaped  the  king'^^, 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  a  gloomy 
and  fullen  difpofition  eflabhflied  itfelf  among  the 
people ;  a  fpirit,  obdinate  and  dangerous  j  inde^^ 
pendent  and  diforderly  ;  animated  equally  with  a 
contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  every  other 
mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  catholic.  In 
order  to  mellow  thefe  humours,  James  endeavoured 
to  infufe  a  fmall  tin6lure  of  ceremony  into  the 
national  worfliip,  and  to  introduce  fuch  rites  a? 
might,  in  fome  degree,  occupy  the  mind,  and 
pleafe  the  fenfes,  without  departing  too  far  from, 
that  fmrplicity,  by  which  the  reformation  was  dif- 
tinguifhed.  The  finer  arts  too,  though  dill  rude 
in   thefe  northern  kingdoms,   were  employed   trx 
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^JJ^P- adorn  the  churches;  and  the  kmg*s  chapel,  in 
s_  ^  -  If  which  an  organ  was  erefted,  and  fome  pictures 
1617.  and  flatues  difplayed,  was  propofed  as  a  model 
to  the  reft  of  the  nation.  But  mufic  was  grating 
to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scotiilh  clergy  ;  fculp- 
ture  and  painting  appeared  inftruments  of  idolatry  ; 
the  furpHce  was  a  rag  of  popery ;  and  every  mo- 
tion or  gefture,  prefcribed  by  the  liturgy,  was  a 
ftep  towards  that  fpiritual  Babylon,  fo  much  the. 
object  of  their  horror  and  averfion.  Every  thing 
was  deemed  impious,  but  their  own  myflical  com- 
ments on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized,  and 
•\vhofe  eaftern  prophetic  ftyle  they  employed  in 
every  common  occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  which  the  king  was  fo 
intent  to  eftablifli.  Such  inllitutions,  for  a  time, 
are  efteemed  either  too  divine  to  have  proceeded 
from  any  other  being  than  the  fupreme  Creator  of 
the  univerfe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  any  but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no 
fooner  is  the  mode  of  the  controverfy  paft,  than 
they  are  univerfally  difcovered  to  be  of  fo  little 
importance,  as  fcarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  de- 
cency amidft  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  tranf- 
aiSiions.  It  fuffices  here  to  remark,  that  the  rites 
introduced  by  James  regarded  the  kneeling  at  the 
facrament,  private  communion,  private  baptifm, 
confirmation  of  children,  and  the  obfervance  of 
Chriftmas  and  other  feftivals  '^.  The  acts,  eftablifh^ 
ing  thefe  ceremonies,  were  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  the  articles  of  Perth,  from  the  place 
where  they  were  ratified  by  the  affembly. 

A  CONFORMITY  of  difcipHue  and  worflrip  be- 
tween the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  was  James's  aim,  he  never  could  hope  to 
fiftabhlhj  but  by  firft  procuring  an  acknowledgment 

^  Franklyn,  p.  25.    Spotfwood. 
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of  his  own  authority  in  all  fpirltual  caufes ;  and  no-  ^Jl^.F' 
thing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  practice  as  well  v— v- 
as  principles   of  the  preibyterian  clergy.     The  ec-      ir,i; 
clefiaflical  courts  poflelled  the  power  of  pronouncing 
excommunication ;    and   that   fcntence,  befides  the 
ipiritual  confequcnces  fuppofed  to  follow  from  it, 
was  attended  with  immediate  effet^s   of  the  mofl 
important  nature.      The    perfon    excommunicated 
was  fhunned  by  every  one  as  profane  and  impious  j 
and  his  whole  eflate,  during  his  life-time,  and  all 
his  moveables,  for  ever,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
Nor  were  the  previous  fleps,  requifite  before  pro- 
nouncing this  fentence,  formal  or  regular,  in  pro- 
portion   to    the  weight  of   it.      Without  accufer, 
without  fummons,    without  trial,  any  ecclefiaftical 
court,  hov/ever  inferior,  fometimes  pretended,  in  a 
fummary   manner,   to    denounce  excommunication 
for  any  caufe,  and  againft  any  perfon,  even  though 
he  lived  not  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdi£lion'. 
And  by  this  means,  the  whole  tyranny  of  the  inqui- 
fition,    though  without  its  order,    was    introduced 
into  the  kingdom. 

But  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unli- 
mited  jurifdi^tion  which    they   exercifed   in  eccle- 
fiaftical matters :    They  allumed  a  cenforial  power 
over  every  part  of  adminiftration ;  and,  in  all  their 
fermons,  and  even  prayers,  mingling  politics  with 
religion,    they   inculcated   the   moft   feditious    and 
moil  turbulent  principles.      Black,  minifter  of  St. 
Andrews.,  went  fo  far  %    in  a  fermon,   as  to  pro- 
nounce all  kings  the  devil's  children ;  he  gave  the 
queen  of  England  the  appellation  of  Atheift ;    he 
faid,  that  the  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  was  now^ 
fully  difcovered ;  and  in  his  prayers  for  the  queen 
he  ufed  thefe  words  ;  We  muj}  pray  for  her  for  the 
fajhiori'j  fake^  hut  ive  have  no  caufe :    She  ivilt  nei'er 

*  Spctfwood.  '  J5o-<J» 
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C  H  A  P.  do  lis  any  gocd.  When  fummoned  before  the  privy 
4.^-^-^'_f  council,  he  refufed  to  aiifwer  to  a  civil  court  for 
,6,y^  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  even  though 
xht  crime  of  which  he  was  accufed,  was  of  a 
civil  nature.  The  church  adopted  his  caufe.  They 
raifed  a  fedition  in  Edinburgh  '.  The  king,  during 
fome  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enraged  pOr 
palace ;  and  it  was  nor  v.'ithout  courage,  as  well 
as  dexterity,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate  him- 
felf ".  A  few  days  after,  a  minifter,  preaching  m 
the  principal  church  of  that  capital,  faid,  that  the 
king  was  poileifed  with  a  devil ;  and,  that  one 
idevil  beinjT  expelled,  feven  worie  had  entered  in 
his  place"*.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  fub- 
je^fs  might  law: ally  rii'e,  and  take  the  fword  out 
of  his  hand.  Scarcelv,  even  durino^  the  darkeft 
night  of  papal  fuperftition,  are .  there  found  fuch 
initances  of  prieftly  encroachments,  as  the  annaU 
of  Scot  hind  pre'ent  to  va  during  that  period. 

By  thefe  extravagant  ftrctches  of  power,  and  by 
the  patient  coiiduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to 
Jofe  groui'iJ,  even  before  the  king's  acceffion  to  the 
.thronecf  England:  But  no  looner  had  that  event 
taken  place,  than  he  made  the  Scotcilh  clergy 
fenfibie.  ti.at  he  v.-as  become  the  lovereign  of  a  great 
kingdom,  which  he  governed  with  great  autho- 
rii.y.  Though  formerly  he  v.ould  have  thought 
^linilelf  happy  to  have  made  a  lair  partition  with 
ihcm  of  the  civil  and  ecclcfuftjcal  authority,  he 
was  no\-r  refolved  to  exert  a  fupreme  jurifdiction 
in  church  as  well  as  flare,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  their  feditious  pradices.  An  aflembly  had 
been  fummoiicd  at  Aberdeen '' :  But,  on  account 
pf  his  journey  tf)  Tondon,  he.  prorogued  it  to 
the  year  fjllovving.     Some  of  the  clergy,  difavow- 

t   jy  T)cc,  Ti$<jfi.  "  ?poirwood.  *  Ibid. 
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fng  his  ecclefia-flical  fupremacy,    met  at    the    time  CHAP, 
jfirft  appointed,  notwithlhniding  his  prohibition.     He  ."^^^j/'^ 
threw  them  into  prifon.     Such  of  them  as  liibmitted,      ^cij. 
and  acknowledged  their  error,  were  pardoned.    The 
reft  were  brought   to  their  trial.     They  were  con- 
liemned  for  high  treafon.     Tlie  king  gave  them  their 
lives;  but  banilhed  them  the  kingdom.    Six  of  them 
fuffered  this  penalty  ^. 

The  general  affembly  was  afterwards  induced  '^ 
to  acknowledge  the  king's  authority  in  fummoning 
ccclefiaflical  courts,  and  to  fubmit  to  the'jurildiction 
and  vifitation  of  the  bifliops.  Even  their  favourite 
fentence  of  excommunication  was  declared  invalid, 
unlefs  conhrmed  by  the  ordinary.  The  king  re- 
commended to  the  inferior  courts  the  members 
whom  they  fliouid  eled:  to  this  affembly ;  and  every 
thing  was  conduced  in  it  with  little  appearance  of 
choice  and  liberty  ''. 

By  his  own  prerogati\^e  likewifc,  v/hich  he  feems 
to  have  llretched  on  this  occafion,  the  king  erefted 
a  court  of  high  commiffion  ",  in  imitation  of  that 
which  was  eftabliihed  in  England.  The  bilhops 
and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  fummoned, 
willingly  acknowledged  this  court;  and  it  proceeded 
immediately  upon  bufmefs,  as  if  its  authority  had 
been  grounded  on  the  full  confent  of  the  v/hole  le- 
giflature. 

But  James  referved  the  final  blow  for  the  tim.e  i-^t'.ijune. 
when  he  fliould  himfelf  pay  a  vilit  to  Scotland. 
He  propofed  to  the  parliament,  which  was  then 
aflembled,  that  they  fliould  enaci,  that,  "  whatever 
*'  his  majefty  Ihould  determine  in  the  external 
^■^  government  of  the  church,  with  the  confent  of 
"  the  archbifhops,  bifnops,  and  a  competent  num.- 
^'  ber  of   the  miniflry,    ihould  have  the  force  of 

*  Spotfwood.  a  6th    June  1610. 
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CHAP.  "  law  ^*'     What  number  fliould  be  deemed  cora^ 
^  -,_,-.„,^  petent  was  not  determined  :    And.  their  nomiiiatioa 
1617,      was  left  entirely  to  the  king  :    So  that  his  ecde- 
fiaftical  authority,  had  this  bill  palled,  would  have 
been  eflabhihed  in  its  full  extent.      Some  of  the 
clergy  protefled.    They  apprehended^  they  faid,  that 
the  purity  of  their  church  would,  by  means  of  this 
new  authority,    be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.     James,  dreading 
clamour  and  oppofition,    dropped  the  bill,    which 
had  already,  palled  the  lords  of  articles  ;  and  averted, 
that  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  contained 
»«h  joly.  more  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.     Some  time 
after,  he  called,  at  St.  Andrews,  a  meeting  of  the 
biOiops  and  thirty-Hx  of  the  moft  eminent  clergy. 
He  there  declared  his  refolution  of  exerting  his  pre- 
rogative, and  of  eftablifliing.,  by  his  own  authority, 
the  few  ceremonies  which  he  had  recommended  to 
them.      They  entreated  him  rather  to  fummon  a 
general  allembly,    and    to    gain    their  affent.     An 
allembly  was  accordingly  fummoned  to  meet  on  the 
2ijth  of  November  enfuing. 

YtT  this  aifembly,  which  met  after  the  king's 
departure  from  Scotland,  eluded  ail  his  apphca- 
tions ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fubfequent  year,  that 
he  was  able  to  procure  a  vote  for  receiving  his 
ceremonies.  And  through  every  ftep  of  this  affair, 
in  the  parliament  as  v/eil  as  in  all  the  general 
alfemblies,  the  nation  betrayed  the  utmoft  reluc- 
tance to  all  thefe  innovations  ;  and  nothing  but 
James's  importunity  and  authority  had  extorted  a 
lecming  confent,  which  was  belied  by  the  inward 
fentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the  few, 
over  whom  religious  prejudices  were  not  prevalent, 
thought  national  honour  facrificed  by  a.  fervile  imi- 
tation of  the  modes  of  worfliip  pradifed  in  Eng- 

*  Spotfwoed.    Franklyn,  p.  25, 
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land.      And  every   prudent  man   a^^reed    m    con-  chap. 
ilemning  the   meafares  of   the  king,    who,    by  an   ,[  ..^_.  'j 
ill-timed  zeal  for  infignificant  ceremonies,  had  be-      1617. 
trayed,  though   in  an  oppolite  manner,  equal  nar- 
rownefs  of  mind  with  the  perfons  whom  he  treated 
with  fuch  contempt.     It  was  judged,  that,  had  not 
thefe  dangerous  humours  been  irritated  by  oppo- 
lition ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evapo- 
rate ;  they  would  at  leafl  have  fubfided  within  the- 
limits  of  law  and  civil  authority.      And  that  as  alt 
fanatical  religions  naturally  circumfcribe  to  very  nar- 
row bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the  cccieli- 
aftics;  nofooner  is  their  fir  ft  fire  fpent,  than  rhey  lofe 
their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them  under 
the  natural  and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and 
moral  obligations. 

At  the  fame  time  that  James  fliocked,  in  fo 
violent  a  manner,  the  religious  principles  of  his 
Scottifli  fubjefts,  he  acled  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of 
his  Englidi.  He  had  obferved,  in  his  progrefs 
through  England,  that  a  judaical  obfervance  of  the 
Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  puritans,  was  every 
day  gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
that  the  people,  under  colour  of  religion,  were, 
contrary  to  former  practice,  debarred  fuch  fports 
and  recreations  as  contributed  both  to  their  health 
and  their  ainufement  *".  Feftivals,  which,  in  other 
nations  and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public 
worfliip,  partly  to  mirth  and  fociety,  were  here 
totally  appropriated  to  the  oflices  of  religion,  and 
ferveci  to  nourlfh  thofe  fallen  and  gloomy  contem- 
plations, to  which  the  people  were,  of  themfelves, 
fo  unfortunately  fubjeft.  The  king  imagined,  that 
^t  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  this  dark 
fpirit  of  devotion.  lie  iflTued  a  proclamation  to 
allow  and  encourage,  after  divine  fervice,  all  kinds 

"*      f  Kennet,  p.  709. 

of 
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^_^^^-P-  of  lawful  games   and  exercifes ;    and,   by  his  au-^ 
y_   _!      \j  thority,  he  endeavoured  to  give  fanclion  to  a  prafticcy , 
1617.     which  his  fubjeds  regarded  as  the  utmoft  inflance 
of  profanenefs  and  impiety  ^, 

E  Franklyn,  p.  31.  To  fhew  hew  rigid  the  Englifli,  chiefly  the 
piirit.ms,  were  become  in  this  particular,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  houle  of  commons,  in  the  18th  of  tlie  king,  for  the  more  ftvift 
ohfervaiice  of  the  Sundav,  which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath. 
One  Shephcnl  oppofed  tliis  bill,  objcfled  to  the  appellation  of  Sab-, 
hath  as  puritanical,  defended  dancing  by  the  example  of  David,  and 
feems  even  to  have  jiiilifud  I'pons  on  that  day.  For  this  profanenefs 
he  was  expelitd  the  houle,  by  the  fnggdtion  of  Mr.  Tyin.  The 
lioule  of  lords  oppofed  fo  far  this  pui  itanica!  fpiiit  of  the  commooa, 
that  they  propoitd,  that  tlie  appellation  of  Salb,)th  fiiouhl  be  ciianged 
into  that  of  the  Lird^s  Day.  Jourti.  15,  16  Feb.  1620,  28  May 
j6xi.  In  Shepherd's  fentence,  his  ofJ.nce  is  laid  by  the  hcu(e  to  be 
great,  exoibitint,  u:ip;iia!ie!ed. 
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Sir  Waller  Rale'igJ/s  expedition His  execution 

hifiirreSion  in  Bohemia Lcfs  of  the  Palatinate 

Negotiations  ivith  Spain A  parliament 

Parties Fall    of    Bacon Rupture    bctxoce'n 

the  king  and  the  commons Proteftation   of  the 

■'■co?nmo?u. 

AT  the  time  when  fir  Walter  Raleigh  was  firft  chap. 
confined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and  haughty  ^^^^^^^^^\ 
temper  had  rendered  him  the  mod  unpopular  man     ,6i8. 
in  England ;    and    his    condemnation   was   chiefly  Sir  Walter 
owing  to   that  public  odium  under   which  he  la-  expedfcion. 
boured.     During  the   thirteen  years  imprifonment 
which  he  fuffered,  the  fentiments  of  the  nation  were 
much  changed  with  regard  to  him.     Men  had  ielfure 
to  reflect  on  the  hardfliip,  not  to  fay  injuflice,    of 
his  fentence  ;   they  pitied  his  adive  and  enterprifing 
fpirit,  which  languifhed  in  the  rigours  of  confine- 
ment ;   they  were  ilruck  with  the  extenfive  genius 
of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidft  naval  and 
military  enterprifes,  had  furpaflfed,  in  the  purfuits 
of  Hterature,  even  thofe  of  the  mod  reclufe  and 
fedentary   lives ;    and    they  admired  his  unbroken 
magnanimity,  v.hich,  at  his  age,  and  under  his  cir- 
cumftances,    could  engage  him  to  undertake   an4 
execute  fo  great   a    work   as    his   Hiftory  of  the 
World.     To  increafe  thefe  favourable  difpofitions, 
on   which   he   built   the  hopes  of  recovering    his 
liberty,   he  fpread   the  report   of  a  golden  mine, 
which  he   had   difcovered  in  Guiana,    and  which 
was  fufficient,   according  to  his  reprcfentation,  not 
only  to   enrich   all    the  adventurers,    but    to    ^f- 

f4  ford 
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c  H  A  P.  ford  immenfe  treafures   to  the  nation.     The  kln^ 

v]  Y III  .  .  .  .  ^ 

y_  _^_  \  gave  Httle  credit  to  thefe  mighty  promiles,  both 
1 61 8.  becaufc  he  believed  that  no  fuch  mine  as  the  one 
dcfcribed  was  any-where  in  nature,  and  becaufe  he 
confidered  Raleigh  as  a  man  of  delperate  fortunes, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  was,  by  any  means,  to.  procure  his 
freedom,  and  to  reinflate  himfelf  in  credit  and  au- 
thority. Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already 
undergone  fufficient  punifliment,  he  reieafed  him 
from  the  Tower  ;  and  when  his  vaunts  of  the' golden 
mine  had  induced  multitudes  to  engage  with  him, 
the  king  gave  them  permiffion  to  try  the  adventure, 
and,  at  their  delire,  he  conferred  on  Raleigh  autho- 
rity over  his  fellow-adventurers.  Though  flrongly 
folicited,  he  Hill  refufed  to  grant  him  a  pardon, 
which  feemed  a  natural  confequence,  when  he  was 
intrufted  with  power  and  command.  But  James 
declared  himfelf  iliil  diffident  of  Raleigh's  inten- 
tions ;  and  he  meant,  he  faid,  to  referve  the  former 
fentence,  as  a  check  upon  his  future  behaviour. 

Rai>eioii  well  knew,  that  it  was  far  from  the 
king's  purpofe  to  invade  any  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
m.ents :  He  therefore  firmly  denied  that  Spain  had 
planted  any  colonies  on  that  part  of  the  coafl  where 
his  mine  lay.  When  Gondomar,  the  ambalfador  of 
that  nation,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  carried 
complaints  to  the  king,  Raleigh  Ib'll  protefted  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions  :  and  James  alTured 
Gondomar,  that  he  durfl  not  form  any  hoflile  at- 
tempt, but  fhould  pay  with  his  head  for  lo  audacious 
an  enterprife.  The  miniller,  however,  concluding 
that  twelve  armed  vefleis  v/ere  not  fitted  out  without 
fome  purpofe  of  invafion,  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,  v/ho  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  arming  and  fortifying  all  their  fettlements, 
particularly  thofe  along  the  coafl  of  Guiana. 

W?iEN  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards 

and  Portuguefe  had  difcovered  fo  many  new  worlds, 

I o  they 
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tlie.y  were  refolved  to  (hew  tlieinkjlves  friperior  to  ^  ^'  f^  i'« 
the  barbarous  heathens  whom  they  invaded,  not  ,^'^.^.'  ^ 
only  iu  arts  and  arms,  but  alfo  in  the  jullice  of  tGii. 
the  quarrel :  Thx^y  applied  to  Alexander  Vi.  who 
then  lilled  the  papal  chair ;  a?id  he  generoully  be- 
iiowed  on  the  Spaniards  the  whols  weitern,  and  on 
the  Portuguefe  the  whole  eallern  part  of  the  globe. 
The  more  fcrupulous  proteflants,  who  acknowledged 
not  the  anthorily  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  cdabliflied 
the  firjfl  difxrovery  us  the  foimdation  of  tb^ir  title; 
and  if  a  pirate  or  fea-adventurer  of  their  nation  -had 
but  erected  a,  fli-ck  or  a  If  one  on  the  coail,  as  a  me- 
morial of  hi-s  taking  polfeilion,  they  <;<3ncluded  the 
whole  continent  to  belong  to  thera,  and  thought 
themfelves  entitled  to  expel  or  exterminate,  as  ufurp- 
ers,  the  -ancient  pofTcifors  and  inhabitants.  It 
WAS  in  this  manner  that  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  about 
twenty-three  years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown 
of  Enghnd,  a  claim  to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a 
region  as  large  as  the  half  of  Europe ;  and  though 
he  had  immediately  left  the  coall,  yet  he  pretended 
that  the  Englifh  title  to  the  whole  remained  certain 
and  indefeafibie.  But  it  had  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  that  the  Spaniards,  not  knowing,  or  not  ac- 
knowl-edging  this  imaginary  claim,  had  taken  jwf- 
ieiTion  of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had  formed  a  fettlement 
on  the  river  Oronooko,  had  built  a  little  town  called 
St.  Thomas,  and  were  there  working  fome  mines  of 
Imall  value. 

To  this  place  Raleigh  direflly  bent  his  courfe ; 
and,  remaining  himfslf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
with  five  of  the  largeil  (hips,  he  fent  up  the  reft  to 
St.  Thomas,  under  the  command  -of  his  fon,  and 
a  captain  Keymis,  a  perfon  enilrely  devoted  to 
hirn.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expefted  this  in- 
vafion,  fired  on  the  Englifii  at  their  landing,  were 
repulfcd,  and  purfued  into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh, 
to  encourage  his  men,  called  out,  Tlw  this  zc-as  the 

true 
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CHAP,  ij'uc  minc^  and  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other  ;  and 

^^ ^  advancing  upon   tne  Spaniards,  received  a  l];iot,  of 

1618.  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  difmayed  not 
Ivevniis  and  the  others.  They  carried  on  the  at- 
tack ;  got  poiTeiTion  of  the  tov/n,  which  they  after- 
wards reduced  to  allies  j  and  iound  not  in  it  any 
thing  of  value. 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend,  that  he  had  himfelf 
feen  the  mine,  which  he  had  engaged  fo  many  people 
to  go  in  quell  of :  It  was  Keymis,  he  faid,  who 
had  formerly  difcovered  it,  and  had  brought  him 
that  lump  of  ore.  which  promifed  fuch  immenfe 
treafures;  yet  Keymis,  who  owned  that  he  was 
within  two  hours'  march  of  the  place,  refufed,  on 
the  moft  abfurd  pretences,  to  take  any  effeftual  flep 
towards  finding  it ;  and  he  returned  immediately  to 
llaleigh,  with  the  melancholy  news  of  hisfon's  death, 
and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife.  Senfible  to  re- 
proach, and  dreading  punifliment  for  his  behaviour, 
Keymis,  in  defpair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they 
were  deceived  by  Raleigh  ;  that  he  never  had  known 
of  any  fuch  mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  fearch  of; 
that  his  intention  had  ever  been  to  plunder  St.  Tho- 
mas ;  and  havimr  encouraged  his  company  by  the 
fpoils  of  that  place,  to  have  thence  proceeded  to 
the  invafion  of  the  other  Spanifli  fettlcments  ;  that 
he  expefted  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  by  fuch 
daring  enterprifes ;  and  that  he  trufted  to  the  money 
he  fhould  acquire,  for  making  his  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  or  if  that  view  failed  him,  that  he  purpofed 
to  retire  into  fome  other  country,  where  his  riches 
would  fecure  his  retreat. 

The  fmall  acquifitions  gained  by  the  fack  of  St. 
Thomas  difcouraged  Raleigh's  companions  from 
entering  into  thefe  views ;  though  there  were  many 
circumitances  in   the  U<^aty   and   late   tranfa6Uons 

betweea 
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between  the  nations ^  which  mii^ht  hivite  them  to  en-  ^^^^  ^  ^• 
gage  in  fuch  a  piratical  war  againfl  the  Spaniards.       ._  _      J, 

When  Enghnid  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  1618. 
example  of  Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the 
treaty  of  Vervins,  finding  a  difficulty  in  adjufling 
all  queftions  with  regard  to  the  Indian  trade,  had 
agreed  to  pafs  over  that  article  in  total  filence.  The 
Spaniards  having,  all  along,  piibliflied  fevere  edicts 
againft  the  intercourfe  of  any  European  nation  with 
their  colonies,  interpreted  this  filence  in  their  own. 
favour,  and  confidered  it  as  a  tacit  acquiefcence  of 
England  in  the  eflablifhed  laws  of  Spain.  The 
Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  that,  as  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  com- 
merce with  any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's  domi- 
nions, it  was  ftill  as  lawful  for  them  to  trade  with 
his  fettlements  in  either  Indies,  as  with  his  European 
territories.  In  confequence  of  this  ambiguity,  many 
adventurers  from  England  failed  to  the  Spanilh 
Indies,  and  met  with  fevere  punifhment  when 
caught;  as  they,  on  the  other  hand,  often  flole, 
and  when  fuperior  in  power,  forced  a  trade  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  refilled,  nay  fometimes, plun- 
dered, the  Spanifli  governors.  Violences  of  this 
nature,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height 
on  both  fides,  it  was  agreed  to  bury  in  total  oblivion; 
becaufe  of  the  difficulty  which  was  found  in  reme- 
dying them,  upon  any  fixed  principles. 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  between 
private  adventurers  in  fingle  fliips^  and  a  fleet  afting 
under  a  royal  commiffiion,  Raleigh's  companions 
thought  it  fafeft  to  return  immediately  to  England, 
and  carry  him  along  with  them  to  anfwer  for  his 
conduO:.  It  appears  that  he  employed  many  arti- 
fices, firll  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanifh 
fettlements,  and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  efcape 
into  France  :  But  all  thefe  proving  unfuccefsful,  he 
was  delivered  into  the  king's  hands,  and  ftriftly 
'Vol.  VI.  H  examined. 
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c  H  A  P.  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers,  before 

XLVIIT  ... 

^  _  ^  the  privy-council.  The  council^  upon  mquiry, 
1618,  found  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  the  former 
fufpicions,  with  regard  to  Raleigh*s  intentions,  had 
been  well  grounded ;  that  he  had  abufed  the  king  in 
the  reprefentations  which  he  had  made  of  his  pro- 
jeded  adventure ;  that,  contrary  to  his  inftruftions, 
he  had  aded  in  an  ofFenfive  and  hoftile  manner 
againfl  his  majefl:y*s  allies  ;  and  that  he  had  wilfully 
burned  and  deftroyed  a  town  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  He  might  have  been  tried,  either  by 
common  law'for  this  aft  of  violence  and  piracy,-  or 
by  martial  law  for  breach  of  orders :  But  it  was  an 
eilablifhed  principle  among  lawyers^,  that  as  he 
lay  under  an  adual  attainder  for  high  treafon,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other 
crime.  To  fatisfy,  therefore,  the  court  of  Spain,^ 
which  raifed  the  loudefl  complaints  againft  him,  the 
king  made  ufe  of  that  power  which  he  had  purpofely 
referved  in  his  own  hands,  and  figned  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  upon  his  former  fentence ''. 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  coIle£led 
all  his  courage :  And  though  he  had  formerly  made 
ufe  of  many  mean  artifices,  fuch  as  feigning  mad-' 
nefs,  ficknefs,  and  a  variety  of  difeafes,  in  order  ta 
protraft  his  examination  and  procure  his  efcape,  he 
now  refolved  to  act  his  part  with  bravery  and  refo- 
lution.  'Tis  aJJ^arp  remedy^  he  faid,  hut  a  fitre  one 
for  all  ills  J  when  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  ax  by  which 
he  was  to  be  beheaded '.  His  harangue  to  the  people 
was  calm  and  eloquent ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge himfeif,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  the 
public  hatred,  by  flrong  affeverations  of  fafts,  which, 
to  fay  the  leaft,  may  be  efteemed  very  doubtful''. 

%  See  this  matter  difciiffed  in  Bacon's  Letters,  publiftied  by  Dr. Birch, 
p.181.     hSeenote[I]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,     i  FranKlyn,  p.3». 

•t  He  nflerted,  in  the  mod  Iblemn  manner,  that  he  had  nowife  con- 
tributed to  tfiex's  death:  But  the  laft  letter  in  Murden's  Colleftion 
contains  the  ftiongcft  proof  of  the  contrary. 

6  With 
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With  the  utmoft:  mdifference,  he  laid  his  head  upon  chap. 
the  block,  and  received  the  fatal  blow ;    and  in  his  /  "  ^  ^ 
death  there  appeared  the  fame  great,  but  ill-regu-      i6i8. 
lated  mind,  which,  during  his    life,    had  difplayed  i'^w^"?* 
itfelf  in  all  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  execiuion. 

No  meafare  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with 
more  public  diflatisfa^lion  than  the  punifhment  of 
fir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  execute  a  fentence  which 
was  originally  fo  hard,  which  had  been  fo  long 
fufpended,  and  which  feemed  to  have  been  tacitly 
pardoned,  by  conferring  on  him  a  new  trufl  and 
commillion,  was  deemed  an  inftance  of  cruelty  and 
injullice.  To  facrifice,  to  a  concealed  enemy  of 
England,  the  life  of  the  only  man  in  the  nation  who 
had  a  high  reputation  for  valour  and  military  expe- 
rience, was  regarded  as  meannefs  and  indifcretion : 
And  the  intimate  connexions  which  the  king  was 
now  entering  into  with  Spain,  being  univerfally  dif- 
talleful,  rendered  this  proof  of  his  complaifance  flill 
more  invidious  and  unpopular. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
none  of  his  predeceflbrs,  that  any  alliance,  below 
that  of  a  great  king,  was  unworthy  of  a  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  he  never  would  allow  any  princefs  but 
a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
match  for  his  fon '.  This  inftance  of  pride,  which 
really  implies  meannefs,  as  if  he  could  receive  ho- 
nour from  any  alliance,  was  fo  well  known,  that 
Spain  had  founded  on  it  the  hopes  of  governing,  in 
the  moft  important  tranfa6tions,  this  monarch,  fo 
little  celebrated  for  politics  or  prudence.  During 
the  life  of  Henry,  the  king  of  Spain  had  dropped 
fome  hints  of  bellowing  on  that  prince  his  eldeft 
daughter,  whom  he  afterwards  difpofed  of  in  mar- 
riage to  the  young  king  of  France,  Lewis  XIII. 
At  that   time  the  views   of  the  Spaniards  were  to 

'  Kennet,  p.  703.  74.8, 
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engage  James  into  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
fuccellion  of  Cleves,  which  was  difputed  between 
the  protellant  and  popifli  line  "  :  But  the  bait  did 
not  then  take ;  and  James,  in  confequence  of  his 
alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  with  Henrv  IV.  of 
France,  marched "  four  thoufand  men,  under  the 
command  of  fir  Edward  Cecil,  who  joined  thefe 
two  powers,  and  put  the  marquefs  of  Brandenburgh 
and  the  palatine  of  Newbourg  in  poflefiion  of  that 
dutchy. 

GoNDOMAR  was,  at  this  time,  the  Spanifh  am- 
baflador  in  England  ;  a  man  whofe  flattery  was  the 
'  more  artful,  becaufe  covered  with  the  appearance  of 
franknefs  and  fmcerity ;  whofe  politics  were  the 
more  dangerous,  becaufe  difguifed  under  the  mafl< 
of  mirth  and  pleafantry.  He  now  made  offer  of 
the  fecond  daughter  of  Spain  to  prince  Charles ; 
and,  that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftible 
to  the  neceHitous  monarch,  he  gave  hopes  of  an 
immenfe  fortune,  which  fhould  attend  the  princefs. 
The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to  contrad 
no  alliance  with  a  heretic  °,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted,  and, 
amidft  every  difappoinment,  they  ftill  redoubled 
his  hopes  of  fuccefs  ^.  The  tranfa(5lions  in  Ger- 
many, lb  important  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  be- 
came every  day  a  new  motive  for  this  duplicity  of 
condudl. 

In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  hap- 
pened during  the  fixteenth  and  the  feventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  only  nations  who  had  the  honourable, 
though  often  melancholy  advantage,  of  making  an 
effort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  fuch  as,  to- 
gether with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  ani- 
mated with  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  and  opinions. 
Befides  the  irrefiftible  force  of  Handing  armies,  the 
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European  princes  poflefled  this  advaiitage,  that  they  chap. 
were  defcended  from  the  ancient  royal  famih'es ;  that  ■  -^  ^^ 
they  continued  the  fame  appellations  of  magiftrates,  iCis. 
the  fame  appearance  of  civil  government ;  and  re- 
(training  themfelvcs  by  all  the  forms  of  legal  admi- 
niftration,  could  infenfibly  impofe  the  yoke  on  their 
unguarded  fubjecls.  Even  the  German  nations,  who 
formerly  broke  the  Roman  chains,  and  reflored 
liberty  to  mankind,  now  loft  their  own  liberty,  and 
faw  with  grief  the  abfolute  authority  of  their  princes 
firmly  eitablillied  among  them.  In  their  circum- 
ilances,  nothing  but  a  pious  zeal,  which  difregards 
all  motives  of  human  prudence,  could  have  made 
them  entertain  hopes  of  preferving  any  longer  thofe 
privileges  which  their  anceftors,  through  lb  many 
ages,  had  tranfmitted  to  them. 

As  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  throughout  all  her 
extenfive  dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the 
pretence  for  her  ufurpations,  fhe  now  met  with 
refiftance  from  a  like  principle ;  and  the  catholic 
religion,  as  ufual,  had  ranged  itfelf  on  the  fide  of 
,  monarchy  ;  the  proteft ant,  on  that  of  liberty.  The 
flates  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  againfl  the 
emperor  Matthias,  continued  their  revolt  againfl  his 
liiccelfor  Ferdinand,  and  claimed  the  obfervance  of 
all  the  edifts  enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  religion, 
together  with  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  conflitution.  The  neighbouring  principalities, 
Silefia,  Moravia,  Lufatia,  Auftria,  even  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and 
throughout  all  thefe  populous  and  martial  provinces, 
the  fpirit  of  difcord  and  civil  war  had  univerfally 
diffufed  itfelf '5. 

Ferdinand  IT.  who  poiTeffed  more  vigour  and      1615. 
greater  abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  mode- 
ration,   than  are  ufual  with  the  Auftrian   princes, 
ilrongly  armed  himfelf  for  the  recovery  of  his  au- 

9  Rufliwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8. 
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CHAP,  thority  ;  and,  befides  employing  the  aififtance  of  his 
t^^^-^^j  fubje^ls,  who  profefled  the  ancient  religion,  he  en- 
,619.  gaged  on  his  fide  a  powerful  alliance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates.  All  the  catholic  princes  of  the 
empire  had  embraced  his  defence;  even  Saxony, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  proteftant :  Poland  had 
declared  itfelf  in  his  favour ' ;  and,  above  all,  the 
Spanifh  monarch,  deeming  his  own  interefl  clofely 
connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of  his 
family,  prepared  powerful  fuccours  from  Italy,  and 
from  the  Low  Countries ;  and  he  alfo  advanced 
large  fums  for  the  fupport  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the 
catholic  religion. 

•    The  ftates  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  thefe  mighty 
preparations,  began  alfo  to  folicit  foreign  affiftanc^  ; 
and,  together  with  that  fupport  which  they  obtained 
from  the  evangelical  union  in  Germany,  they  endea- 
voured to  eftablifh  connexions  with  greater  princcv*?. 
They  cafl  their  eyes  on  Frederic,  eledor  palatine. 
They  confidered,  that  befides  commanding  no  defpi- 
cable  force  of  his  own,  he  was  fon-in-law  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  nephew  to  prince  Maurice,  whofe 
authority  was  become  almofl  abfolute  in  the  United 
Provinces.      They  hoped  that  thefe  princes,  moved 
by  the  connexions  of  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  tie  of 
their  common  religion,  would  interefl:  themfelves  in 
all  the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  promote  his 
greatnefs.      They  therefore  made  him  a  tender  of 
their  crown,  which  they  confidered  as  eledtive ;  and 
the  young  palatine,  flimulated  by  ambition,  without 
confulting  either  James  =  or  Maurice,  whofe  oppofi- 
tion  he  forefaw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and 
marched  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of 
his  new  fubjeds. 

The  news  of  thefe  events  no  fooner  reached  Eng- 
land, than  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage 
in  the  quarrel.    Scarcely  was  the  ardour  greater,  with 

'  Rufiiwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  14.  '  Franklyn,  p. 49. 
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which  all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  chap. 
»   to  refcue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  infi-  .    -     J, 
dels.     The  nation  was,  as  yet,  fmcerely  attached  to      1619. 
the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and  they  confidered 
their  connexion  with  the  palatine,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  England,  as  very  clofe  and  intimate  ; 
and  when  they  heard  of  catholics  carrying  on  wars 
and  perfecutions   againfl;  proteftants,   they  thought 
their  own  intereft  deeply  concerned,  and  regarded 
their  neutrality  as  a  bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe  of 
God,  and  of  his  holy  religion.     In  fuch  a  quarrel, 
they  would  gladly  have  marched  to  the  oppofite  ex- 
tremity of  Europe,  have  plunged  themfelves  into  a 
chaos  of  German  politics,  and  have  expended  all  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation,  by  maintaining  a  ^ 
conteft  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria,  at  the  very 
time,  and  in  the  very  place,  in  which  it  was  the  moil 
potent,  and  almoft  irrefiftible. 

But  James,  befides  that  his  temper  was  too  little 
enterprifmg  for   fuch   vaft   undertakings,  was    re- 
trained by  another  motive,  which   had  a   mighty 
influence  over  him :   He  refufed  to  patronize  the  re- 
volt of  fubjefts  againfl  their  fovereign.     From  the 
very  firfl:  he  denied  to  his  fon-in-law   the  title  of 
King  of  Bohemia ' :  He  forbade  him  to  be  prayed  for 
in  the  churches  under  that  appellation:  And  though 
he  owned  that  he  had  nowife  examined  the  preten- 
fions,  privileges,  and   confl:itution  of  the   revolted 
dates",  fo  exalted  was  his  idea  of  the  rights  of  khigs, 
that  he  concluded  fubjefts  mud  ever  be  in  the  wrong, 
when  they  ftood  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  had  ac- 
quired or  aflumed  that  majeftic  title.     Thus,  even 
in  meafures  founded  on  true  politics,  James  inter- 
mixed fo  many  narrow  prejudices,  as  diminiflied  his 
authority,    and  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of 
weaknefs  and  of  error. 

'  Rufhworth)  vol.  i.  p.  l»»  13.  "  Fnnklyn,  p.  48. 
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CHAP.       Meanwhile  all  airs  every  where  hallened  to  at 
y  _      J  crifis.     Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force,  under  the 
J620.      command  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of 
Bucquoy ;  and  advanced  upon  his  enemy  in  Bohe- 
mia.    In  the  Low  Countries,    Spinola   colle6led  a 
veteran  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men.     When  Ed- 
monds, the  king's  refident  at  Bruflels,  made  remon- 
llrances  to  the  archduke  Albert,  he  was  anfwered, 
that  tht  orders  for  this  armament  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  Spinola  from  Madrid,  and  that  he  alone 
knew  the  fecret  deflination  of  it.     Spinola  again  told 
the  minifter,  that  his  orders  were  flill  fealed ;  but, 
if  Edmonds  would  accompany  him  in  his  march 
to  Coblentz,  he  would  there  open  them,  and  give 
him  full  fatisfaftion"^.     It  was  more  eafy  to  fee  his 
intentions,  than  t6  prevent  their  fuccefs.     Almoft  at 
one  time,  it  was  known  in  England  that  Frederic, 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of 
Prague,  had  fled  with  his  family  into  Flolland,  and 
Xofsoftlie  that  Spinola  had  invaded  the  Palatinate,  and,  meet- 
Palatinate.  -^^^  wr'nh  no  refiftance,  except  from  fome  princes  of 
the  union,  and  from  one  Englifn  regiment  of  2400 
men,  commanded  by  the  brave  fir  Horace  Vere '', 
had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  that 
principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
againft  the  king's  neutrality  and  unaftive  difpofition. 
The  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of  their  own  country 
became  diftafteful  to  the  Englifli,  when  they  reflected 
on  the  grievances  and  diftreffes  of  their  proteftant 
brethren  in  Germany.  They  confidered  not,  that 
their  interpofition  in  the  wars  of  the  continent, 
though  agreeable  to  religious  zeal,  could  not,  at 
that  time,  be  juftified  by  any  found  maxims  of 
politics ;  that,  however  exorbitant,  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs,  the  danger  was  ftill  too  diflant  to  give 
any  juft  alarm  to  England  ;  that  mighty  refiftance 

^  Franklyn,  p.  44,     Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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would  yet  be  made  by  fo  many  potent  and  warlike  chap. 
princes  and  ftates  in  Germany,  ere  they  would  yield  ,,___^^,,^ 
their  neck  to  the  yoke  ;  that  France,  now  engaged  1620. 
to  contract  a  double  alliance  with  the  Auftrian 
faniily,  muft  neceflarily  be  foon  roufcd  from  her 
lethargy,  and  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  fo  hated  a 
rival ;  that  in  the  farther  advance  of  conquefls, 
even  the  interefts  of  the  two  branches  of  that  am- 
bitious family  muft  interfere,  and  beget  mutual 
jealoufy  and  oppofition  ;  that  a  land-war,  carried  on 
at  fuch  a  diftance,  would  wafte  the  blood  and  trea- 
fure  of  the  Englifli  nation,  without  any  hopes  of 
fuccels;  that  a  fea-war,  indeed,  might  be  both  fafe 
and  fuccefsful  againll  Spain,  but  would  not.  affeft 
the  enemy  in  fuch  vital  parts  as  to  make  them  ftop 
their  career  of  fuccefs  in  Germany,  and  abandon  all 
their  acquifitions  ;  and  that  the  profpecl  of  recover- 
ing the  Palatinate  being  at  prefent  defperate,  tlie 
affair  was  reduced  to  this  fimple  queftion,  whether 
peace  and  commerce  v/ith  Spain,  or  the  uncertain 
hopes  of  plunder  and  of  conqueft  in  the  Indies,  were 
preferable  ?  a  queftion  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  king's  reign,  had  already  been  decided,  and 
perhaps  with  reafon,  in  favour  of  the  former  ad- 
vantages. 

Jamp:s  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  Negotia- 
by  fuch  plauhble  arguments :  But  thefe,  though  the  5"".^  ^^''^'^ 
chief,  feem  not  to  have  been  the  fole  motives  which 
i\vayed  him.     He  had  entertained  the  notion,  that, 
as  his  own  juftice  and  moderation  had  flione  out 
fo  confpicuoufly  throughout   all   thefe  tranfadions, 
the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria,  though  not  awed  by 
the  power  of  England,  would  willingly,  from  mere 
refpecl  to  his  virtue,  fubmit  themfelves  to  fo  equi-  •  < 
table  an   arbitration.      He    flattered  himfelf  that, 
alter   he  had  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  Spanifli  monarch,  by  means  of  his   fon's  mar- 
riage,   the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be 

procured. 
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CHAP,  procured,  from  the  motive  alone  of  frlendfhip  and 
^_  ...^  _^  perfonal  attachment.  He  perceived  not,  that  his 
1620.  unadlive  virtue,  the  more  it  was  extolled,  the 
greater  difregard-  was  it  expofed  to.  He  was  not 
fenfible  that  the  Spanifli  match  was  itfelf  attended 
with  fuch  difficulties,  that  all  his  art  of  negotiation 
would  fcarcely  be  able  to  furmount  them ;  much 
lefs,  .that  this  match  could  in  good  policy  be  de-* 
pended  on,  as  the  means  of  procuring  fuch  extra- 
ordinary advantages.  His  unwarlike  difpofition,  in- 
creafed  by  age,  rivetted  him  ftill  fafter  in  his  errors, 
and  determined  him  to  feek  the  reftoration  of  his 
fon-in-law,  by  remonftrances  and  entreaties,  by  ar- 
guments and  embaffies,  rather  than  by  blood  and 
violence.  And  the  fame  defeft  of  courage  which 
held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations,  made  him 
likewife  afraid  of  (hocking  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
fubjefts,  and  kept  him  from  openly  avowing  the 
meafures  which  he  was  determined  to  purfue.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn  thefe  prejudices  to  ac- 
count, and,  by  their  means,  engage  his  people  to 
furnifh  him  with  fupplies,  of  which  their  exceffive 
frugality  had  hitherto  made  them  fo  fparing  and 
referved  ^. 

He  firfl  tried  the  expedient  of  a  benevolence  or 

free-gift  from  individuals;  pretending  the  urgency 

of  the  cafe,  which  would  not  admit  of  leifure  for 

A  pariia-    any  Other  meafure  :   But  the  jealoufy  of  liberty  was 

»n«"t'        now  roufed,   and  the   nation   regarded   thefe  pre^ 

tended  benevolences  as  real  extortions,  contrary  to 

law,  and  dangerous  to  freedom,  however  authorifed 

by  ancient  precedent.     A  parliament  was  found  to 

be  the  only  refource  which  could  furnifh  any  large 

fupplies ;  and  writs  were  accordingly  iflued  for  fum- 

moning  that  great  council  of  the  nation  "=, 

i6»i.  In  this  parliament  there  appeared,   at  firft,  no- 

i6tb  June,  ^j^jjjg  ^yj.  j^^y  ^^^  fubmiffion  on  the  part  of  the 

y  Franklyn,  p.  4.7.     Rnfliwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  »i.  ^  See  note 

[K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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commons ;  and  they  feemed  determined  to  facrlficc  ^  ^^  A  P. 
every  thing,  in  order  to maint-aih  a  good  correfpond-  .     -^     'j 
ence  with    their    prince.      They  would    allow    no      1611. 
mention  to  be  made  of   the  new  cultoms  or   im- 
pofitions,  which  had  been  fo  eagerly  difputed  in  the 
former    parliament  *  :    The    imprifonment   of    the 
members  of  that   parliament  was  here,    by  fome, 
complained  of;   but,  by  the  authority  of  the  graver 
and  more  prudent  part  of  the  houfe,  that  grievance 
was  buried  in  oblivion  '' :  And,  being  informed  that 
the  king  had  remitted  feveral  confiderable  funis  to 
the   palatine,  the   commons,  without   a    negative, 
voted  him  two  fubfidies%    and  that   too,    at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  feilion,  contrary  to  the  maxims 
frequently  adopted  by  their  predecelfors.  ^ 

Afterwards,  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very 
temperate  manner,  to  the  examination  of  grievances. 
They  found,  that  patents  had  been  granted  to  fir 
Giles  Mompeflbn  and  fir  Francis  Michel,  for  li- 
cenfing  inns  and  ale-houfes ;  that  great  fums  of 
money  had  been  exaded,  under  pretext  of  thefe 
licences ;  and  that  fuch  inn-keepers  as  prefumed  to 
continue  their  bufinefs,  without  fatisfying  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  patentees,  had  been  fevereiy  punifhed 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  vexatious  profecutions. 

The  fame  perfons  had  alfo  procured  a  patent, 
which  they  ihared  with  fir  Edward  Villiers,  brother 
to  Buckingham,  for  the  fole  making  of  gold  and 
filver  thread  and  lace,  and  had  obtained  very  ex- 
traordinary powers  for  preventing  any  rivalilnp  in 
thefe  manufadlures :  They  were  armed  with  authority 
to  fearch  for  all  goods,  which  might  interfere  with 
their  patent;  and  even  to  punifh,  at  their  own  will 
and  difcretion,  the  makers,  importers,  and  venders 
of  fuch  commodities.  Many  had  grievouily  fuf- 
fered  by  this  exorbitant  jurifdiftion  ;  and  the  lace 

a  Jcurn.  5  Dec.  1621.  b  Journ.  i*,  16  Feb.  1610. 

'  Journ.  16  F,t:b.  i6io» 
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xLvnr''  ^"^^^^^   ^^^   been   manufaclured   by   the   patentees 
t_  -^-  J  was  univerfally  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be 
iGzi.      compoled    more   of  copper  than  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Th£se  grievances  the  commons  reprefented  to 
the  king- ;  and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and 
%'ery  cordial  reception.  He  feemed  even  thankful 
for  the  information  given  him  ;  and  declared  him- 
felf  afhamxCd,  that  fuch  abufes,  unknowingly  to  him, 
had  creeped  into  his  adminiftration.  "  I  affure 
''  you,"  faid  he,  "  had  I  before  heard  thefe  things 
'^  complained  of,  I  would  have  done  the  office  of 
a  jull  king,  and  out  of  parliament  have  punifhed 
them,  as  feverely,  and  peradventure  more,  than 
you  now  intend  to  do  ''.*'  A  fentence  was  pafTed 
for  the  punifhment  of  Michel  and  Mompeifon  %  It 
was  executed  on  the  former.  The  latter  broke 
prifon  and  efcaped.  Villiers  was,  at  that  time,  fent 
purpofely  on  a  foreign  employment ;  and  his  guilt 
being  lefs  enormous,  c-r  lefs  apparent,  than  that  of 
the  others,  he  was  the  more  eafily  protected  by  the 
credit  of  his  brother  Buckingham  ^ 
Bacon's  ENCOURAGED  by  tliis  fuGceft,  the  commons  car- 

ried their  fcrutiny,  and  flill  uith  a  refpectful  hand, 
into  other  abufes  of  importance.  The  great  feal 
was,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Bacon,  created  vifcount  St.  Aiban's  ;  a  man  uni- 
verfally  admired  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and 
beloved  for  the  courteoufnefs  and  humanity  of  his 
behaviour.     He  was  the  great  ornament  of  his  age 

♦i  Franklyn,  p.  51.     Rufhvvorth,  p.  25.  e  Fianklyn,  p.  5*. 

Kviniwoith,   vol.i.    p.  27. 

f  Yelverton,  tlie  attorney-general,  was  accufed  hy  the  commons  for 
drawing  the  patents  for  thefe  monopolies,  anil  for  fupporting  them. 
He  apologiftd  for  himfclf,  that  he  was  forced  by  Buckingham,  and 
that  he  fiippofed  it  to  be  the  king's  pleafure.  The  lords  v/erc  fo  of- 
fended at  thrfe  articles  of  defence,  though  neceffary  to  the  attorney- 
general,  that  thty  fined  him  10,000  pounds  to  the  king,  5000  to  the 
duke.  The  fines,  however,  were  afterwards  lemitted.  Fianklyn, 
p.  55.     Ruftiworth,  vol.i,  p.  31,  32,  wvc* 
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and  nation;  and  nought  was  wanting  to  render  him  ^"y'^,^- 
the    ornament   of    human    nature   itlelf,    but    that  /   _  _  ^ 
ftrength  of  mind  which  might  check  his  intemperate     i6zi. 
defire  of  preferment,  that  could  add  nothing  to  his 
dignity,  and  might  retrain  his  profufe  inclination  to 
expence,.   that   could  be    requifite  neither  for   his 
honour  nor  entertainment.     Hisavant  of  ceconomy, 
and  his  indulgence  to  fervants,  had  involved  him  in 
necellities  ;    and,  in  order  to  fuppiy  his  prodigality, 
he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes,   by  the  title  of 
prefents,  and    that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from 
fuitors  in  chancery.     It  appears   that  it  had  been 
ufual  for  former  chancellors  to  take  prefents  ;  and 
it  is  pretended  that  Bacon,  who  foUovv'ed  the  fame 
dangerous  practice,  had  ftill,  in  the  leat  of  juftice, 
preferved  the  integrity  of  a  judge,  and  had  given 
juft  decrees  againft  thofe  very  perfons,  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  wages  of  iniquity.     Complaints 
rofe  the  louder  on  that  account,  and  at  laft  reached 
the  houfe  of  commons,  who  fenl  up  an  impeachment 
againft  him  to   the  peers.      The  chancellor, '  con- 
fcious   of  guilt,  deprecated  the  vengeance    of  his 
judges,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  general  avowal,  to 
efcape  the   confufion  of  a   ftricier   inquiry.     The 
lords  infifted  on  a  particular  confeffion  of  all  his  cor- 
ruptions.    He  acknowledged  twenty-eight  articles ; 
and  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000  pounds, 
to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  during  the   king's 
pleafure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place, 
or  employment,  and  never  again  to  fit  in  parliament, 
or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 

This  dreadful  fentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of 
nice  fenfibility  to  honour,  he  furvived  five  years'; 
and,  being  releafed  in  a  little  time  from  the  Tower, 
his  genius,^  yet  unbroken,  fupported  itfelf  amddft  in- 
volved circumftances  and  a  deprefled  fpirit,  and 
ihone  out  in  Hterary  produ6lions,  which  have  made 
his  guilt  or  we-aknelTes  be  forgotten  or  overlooked 
10  bv 
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CHAP,  by  pofterity.  In  confideratlon  of  his  great  merit, 
^  .^^f  the  king  remitted  his  fine,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
1621.  parts  of  his  fentence,  conferred  on  him  a  large  pen- 
lion  of  1800  pounds  a-year,  and  employed  every 
expedient  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  his  age  and 
misfortunes.  And  that  great  philofopher,  at  laft, 
acknowledged  with  regret,  that  he  had  too  long 
negle^^ed  the  true  ambition  of  a  fine  genius  ;  and 
by  plunging  into  bufmefs  and  affairs,  which  require 
much  lefs  capacity,  but  greater  firmnefs  of  mind, 
than  the  purfuits  of  learning,  had  expofed  himfelf 
to  fuch  grievous  calamities  ^. 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that 
they  were  the  great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that 
,the  redrefs  of  all  grievances  muft  proceed  from 
them ;  and  to  this  principle  they  were  chiefly  be- 
holden for  the  regard  and  confideration  of  the 
public.  In  the  execution  of  this  office,  they  now 
kept  their  ears  open  to  complaints  of  every  kind  ; 
and  they  carried  their  refearches  into  many  griev- 
ances, which,  though  of  no  great  importance,  could 
not  be  touched  on,  without  fenfibly  affecting  the 
king  and  his  minifters.  The  prerogative  feemed 
every  moment  to  be  invaded  ;  the  king*s  authority, 
in  every  article,  was  difputed ;  and  James,  who 
was  willing  to  corred  the  abufes  of  his  power ,would 
not  fubmit  to  have  his  power  itfelf  queftioned  and 
denied.  After  the  houfe,  therefore,  had  fitten  near 
fix  months,  and  had,  as  yet,  brought  no  confider- 
able  bufmefs  to  a  full  conclufion,  the  king  refolved, 
under  pretence  of  the  advanced  feafon,  to  interrupt 
their  proceedings ;  and  he  fent  them  word,  that  he 
was  determined,  in  a  little  time,  to  adjourn  them  till 
next  winter.  The  commons  made  application  to  the 

"  It  is  thought,  that  appeals  from  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers 
fiift  came  into  praflicc,  while  Bacon  held  the  great  feal.  Appeals, 
under  the  form  af  ivrits  cf  error,  had  long  before  lain  againft  the  courts 
of  law.    Blackitone's  Commentary,  vol,  iii,  p.  ^^^, 

lords. 
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lords,  and  defired  them  to  join  in  a  petition  for  de-  c  H  A  P. 
laying  the  adjournment ;  which  was  refufed  by  the  ^^^^2^^ 
upper  houfe.     The  king  regarded  this  projeft  of     ,6»i. 
a  joint  petition  as  an  attempt  to  force  him  from 
his  meafures:  He  thanked  the  peers  for  their  re- 
fufal  to  concur  in  it,  and  told  them,  that,  if  it  were 
their  defire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournment,  but 
would  not  fo  far  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the 
lower  houfe ''.     And  thus,  in  thefe  great   national 
aifairs,  the  fame  peevijfhnefs,  which,  in  private  al- 
tercations, often  raifes  a  quarrel  from  the  fmallefl 
beginnings,  produced  a  mutual  coldnefs  and  difgufl 
between  the  king  and  the  commons. 

During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  the  king  ufed  Rupture 
every  meafure  to  render  himfelf  popular  with  the  Y'^^^" 
nation,  and  to  appeafe  the  rifmg  ill-humour  of  its  and  t'h'e^ 
reprefentatives.  He  had  voluntarily  offered  the  commons. 
parliament  to  circumfcribe  his  own  prerogative,  and 
to  abrogate  for  the  future  his  power  of  granting 
monopolies.  He  now  recalled  all  the  patents  of 
that  kind,  and  redrefled  every  article  of  grievance, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-feven,  which  had  ever  been 
complained  of  in  the  houfe  of  commons  *.  But  he 
gained  not  the  end  which  he  propofed.  The  dif- 
guft,  which  had  appeared  at  parting,  could  not  fo 
fuddenly  be  difpelled.  He  had  likewife  been  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  commit  to  prifon  fir  Edwin  Sandys  ^, 
without  any  known  caufe,  befides  his  adivity  and 
vigour  in  difcharging  his  duty  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament. And,  above  all,  the  tranfadions  in  Ger- 
many were  fufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king*s  cau- 
tions, negotiations,  and  delays,to  inflame  that  jealoufy 
of  honour  and  religion  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  nation '.     This  fummer,  the  fean  of  the  empire 

had 

i>  Riilhworth,  vol.i.  p.  55.  »  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  36.    Kennet, 

p.  733'  ^  Journ.  i  Dec  i6zi. 

'  To  rhew  to  what  degree  tlie  nation  was  inflimed  with  regard  to 
the  Palatinate,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  (lory  this  leflion.  One  Floyd, 
a  prifoner  in  the  Fkti,  a  catholic,  haJ  dropped  feme  expreffions,  in  pri- 

Tate 
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CHAP,  had   been  publiflied    againfl    the   eledor  palatine ; 

^  J  and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke 
1621.  of  Bavaria"".  The  Upper  Palatinate  was,  in  a  little 
time,  conquered  by  that  prince  ;  and  meafures  were 
taking  in  the  empire  for  bellowing  on  him  the 
eleftoral  dignity,  of  which  the  palatine  was  then 
defpoiled.  Frederic  now  lived  with  his  numerous 
family,  in  poverty  and  diftrefs,  either  in  Holland 
or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bouillon ; 
and  throughout  all  the  new  conquelts,  in  both  the 
Palatinates,  as  well  as  in  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and 
Lufatia,  the  progrefs  of  the  Auilrian  arms  was  at- 
tended with  rigours  and  feverities,  exercifed  againfl 
the  profeflors  of  the  reformed  religion. 

J4th  Nov,  The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved 
them,  upon  their  aiTembling,  to  take  all  thefe  tranf- 
aftions  into  confideration.  They  framed  a  remon- 
flrance,  which  they  intended  to  carry  to  the  king". 
They  reprefented,  that  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
Auilrian  power  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe ; 
that  the  progrefs  of  the  cathoHc  religion  in  Eng- 
land bred  the  mod  melancholy  apprehenfions  left  it 
fnould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in  the  king- 
dom ;  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  towards 
the  profeflbrs  of  that  religon  had  encouraged 
their  infolence  and  temerity ;  that  the  uncon- 
trolled conquefts,  made  by  the  Auftrian  family 
in  Germany,  raifed  mighty  expeftations  in  the 
Englifh  papifts ;  but  above  all,  that  the  profped: 
of  the  Spanilh  match  elevated   them  fo  far  as  to 

vate  converfHtlon,  as  if  he  were  pleaftd  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  pa- 
latine and  hiswife.  The  comnious  were  in  a  flame,  and,  pretending  to 
)>e  a  court  of  judicature  3r,d  of  record,  proceeded  to  condemn  him  to  a 
levere  pvinirtmient.  The  houfe  of  lords  checked  this  encroachment; 
and,  what  was  exrraordinaiy,  conridering  the  prefent  humour  of  the 
lowtr  houfe,  the  latter  acquielced  in  tlie  ftntiments  of  the  peers.  This 
)s  almolt  tlie  only  pretcnfion  of  the  Englifli  commons,  in  which  they 
have  not  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  nation,  tliey  have  been  luccefT- 
ful  in  almoft  all  their  other  claims.  See  Parliamentary  Hillory,  vol.  v, 
p.  4^8,  429,  &c.  Journ.  4,  S,  ixMayiGii, 
i"  Fiauklyn,  p.  73. 
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hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  re-  ^  ^  a.  p. 

ellablifhment   of   their    rehgion.      The    commons,  v_,_yl^ 

therefore,  entreated  his  majefLy,  that  he  would  im-      i6zi. 

mediately  undertake   the   defence  of  the  palatine, 

and  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  he  would 

turn  his  fword  againfl  Spain,  whofe  armies  and  trca- 

fures  were  the  chief  fupport  of  the  catholic  intereft 

in  Europe ;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiation 

for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but  with  a  proteitant 

princefs  ;  that  the  children  of  popifh  recufants  fliould 

be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  be  committed  to 

the  care  of  proteflant  teachers  and  fchoolmaflers ; 

and  that  the  fines  and  conhfcations,  to  which  the 

catholics  were  by  law  liable,  fhouid  be  levied  v/ith 

the  utmoft  feverity''. 

By  this  bold  flep,  unprecedented  in  England  fpr 
many  years,  and  fcarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable 
times,  the  commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's 
favourite  maxims  of  government ;  his  cautious  and 
pacific  meafures,  his  lenity  towards  the  Romifh  re- 
ligion, and  his  attachment  to  the  Spanifh  alliance, 
from  v/hich  he  promifed  himfelf  fuch  mighty  ad- 
vantages. But  what  moil  difgufted  him  was,  their 
feeming  invafion  of  his  prerogative,  and  their  pre- 
tending, under  colour  of  advice,  to  dire<5l  his  con- 
duft  in  fuch  points  as  had  ever  been  acknowledged 
to  belong  folely  to  the  management  and  direftion  of 
the  fovereign.  He  was,  at  that  time,  abfent  at 
Newmarket ;  but  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  in- 
tended remonftrance  of  the  commons,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  fpeaker,  in  which  he  fharply  rebuked 
the  houfe  for  openly  debating  matters  far  above 
their  reach  and  capacity,  and  he  ftriftly  forbade 
them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  ftate,  and  efpecially 
not  to  touch  on  his  fon's  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Spain,  nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or 

"  Franklyii,  p.  5S,   55,     Rufhworth,  vol,  i^  p,  40,  41.  •  Kennet, 

.Vol.  VI,  i  any 
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CHAP,  a^ny  other  of  his  friends  and  confederates.  In  order 
y_  _  _  '■  the  more  to  intimidate  them,  he  mentioned  the 
1611.  imprifonment  of  fir  Edwin  Sandys;  and  though  he 
denied  that  the  confinement  of  that  member  had 
been  owing  to  any  offence  committed  in  the  houfe, 
he  plainly  told  them,  that  he  thought  himfelf  fully 
entitled  to  puniih  every  mifdemeanor  in  parliament, 
as  well  during  its  fitting  as  after  its  diffolution ;  and 
that  he  intended  thenceforward  to  chaftife  any  man, 
whofe  infolent  behaviour  there  fhould  minifter  oc- 
cafion  of  offence  **. 

This  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though 
he  here  imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought 
not  to  have  a6led  altogether  on  the  defenfive,  had. 
the  effe£t  which  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it :  The  commons  were  inflamed,  not 
terrified.  Secure  of  their  own  popularity,  and  of 
the  bent  of  the  nation  towards  a  war  with  the  ca- 
tholics abroad,  and  the  perfecution  of  popery  at 
home,  they  little  dreaded  the  menaces  of  a  prince 
who  was  unfupported  by  military  force,  and  whofe 
gentle  temper  would,  of  itfelf,  fo  foon  difarm  his 
feverity.  In  a  new  remonftrance,  therefore,  they 
ftill  infilled  on  their  former  remonftrance  and  ad- 
vice ;  and  they  maintained,  though  in  refpeftful 
terms,  that  they  were  entitled  to  interpofe  with  their 
counfel  in  all  matters  of  government ;  that,  to 
poffefs  entire  freedom  of  fpeech,  in  their  debates  on 
public  bufinefs,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted 
right,  and  an  inheritance  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
their  anceftors ;  and  that,  if  any  member  abufed 
this  liberty,  it  belonged  to  the  houfe  alone,  who 
were  witneffes  of  his  offence,  to  inflid  a  proper 
cenfure  upon  him  p. 

So  vigorous  an  anfwer  was  nowife  calculated  to 
appeafe  the  king.     It  is  faid,  when  the  approach  of 

o  Franklyn,  p.  Co.     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  4J.     Kennet,  p.  74.1. 
p  Fraiiklyn,  p.  60.    Ru(hworth,  vol.  i.   p.  44..     Kennet,  p.  74-1. 

the 
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the  committee  who  were  to  prefent  it  was  notified  chap. 
to  him,  he  ordered  twelve  chairs  to  be  brought :  '^ 

for  that  there  were  ib  many  kings  a-coming'^.     His      1621. 
anfwer  was  prompt  and  (harp.     He  told  the  houfe, 
that  their  remonftrance  was  more  hke  a  denunciation 
of  war  than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful  fubjedts ;  that  their 
pretenfion   to   inquire  into  all  flate   affairs,  with- 
out exception,   was  fuch  a  plenipotence  as  none  of 
their  anceflors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the  weakefl 
princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that  public  tranf- 
adions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted ;   that   they  could  not  better   fhew  their 
wifdom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within 
their  proper  fphere ' ;  and  that,  in  any  bufmefs  which 
.  depended  on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to  in- 
terpofe  with  their  advice,  except  when  he  was  pleafed 
to  defire  it.     And  he  concluded  with  thefe  memo- 
rable Words :  And  though  we  cannot  allow  of  yout 
Jiyle^  in  mentioning  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right 
and  inheritance,  but  would  rather  have  wijhed  that 
ye  had  fetid,  that  your  privileges  were  derived  from 
the  grace  and  permij/ion  of  our  anceflors  and  us  (for 
the  moji  of  them  grew  from  precedents,  which  fhews 
rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance);   yet  we   are 
pleafed  to  give  you  our  royal  affurance,  that  as  long 
as  you  contain  yourfelves   within   the   limits  of  your 
duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preferve 
your  lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  our 
predecefj'ors  were,  nay^  as  to  preferve  our  own  royal 
prerogative  \ 

This  open  pretenfion  of  the  king's  naturally  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  They  faw 
their  title  to   every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  deniedj 

•1  Kennet,  p,  4.5, 

r  Nefuior  ultra  crtpidam.  This  exprefiion  is  imagined  to  be  infolent 
&tid  ^ilubliging:  iiut  it  was  a  Latin  proverb  familiarly  ufed  OQ.a]l  oc- 
tafions. 

*  Franklyn,  p,  62,  63,  ^4..  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  47,  &c- 
Keiuitt,  p.  74^, 

I  ?  yet 
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?  ]\r^  ^'  y^^  confidered  at  lead  as  precarious.     It  might  be 
^    -  _  '.  forfeited  by  abufe,  and  they  had  already  abtifed  it. 
162 1.      They  thought  proper,  therefore,  immediately  to  op- 
ilth  Dec.    p^jTg  pretenfion  to  pretenfion.     They  framed  a  pro- 
teftation,  in  which  they  repeated  all  their  former 
claims  for  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  an  unbounded  au- 
thority to  interpofe  with  their  advice  and  counfel. 
Protefta-     And  they  alTerted,  That  the  liberties^  franchifes,  pri- 
coinmons?  '^'^^^g^^''^  and  jurifdidions  of  parliament^  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  thefubje6ls 
■of  England  \ 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  increafing  heats  and 
jealoufies  in  the  houfe,  hurried  to  town.  He  fent 
immediately  for  the  journals  of  the  commons ;  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  before  the  council,  he  tore  out 
this  proteftation";  and  ordered  his  reafons  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  council-bock.  He  was  doubly  dif- 
pleafed,  he  faid,  with  the  proteflation  of  the  lower 
houfe,  on  account  of  the  manner  of  framing  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  matter  which  it  contained.  It  was 
tumultuoufly  voted,  at  a  late  hour,  and  in  a  thin 
houfe;  and  it  was  expreifed  in  fuch  general  and  am- 
biguous terms,  as  might  ferve  for  a  foundation  to  the 
mofl  enormous  claims,  and  to  the  moft  unwarrant- 
able ufurpations  upon  his  prerogative*. 

The  meeting  of  the  houfe  might  have  proved 
dangerous  after  fo  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no 
longer  poffible,  while  men  were  in  fuch  a  temper, 
to  finifii  any  bufinefs.  The  king,  therefore,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  and  foon  after  dilfolved  it  by 
proclamation ;  in  which  he  alfo  made  an  apology  to 
the  public  for  his  whole  cohduft. 

The  leading  members  of  the  houfe,  fir  Edward 
Coke  and  fir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to 
the  Tower;  Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other 
prifons ".  As  a  lighter  punifhment,  fir  Dudley 
Digges,  fir  Thomas  Crew,  fir  Nathaniel  Rich,  fir 

t  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.       "  Journ.  i8Dec.  1621.     j 
^fiaiiklyn,  p.  65,     *  Fianklyn,  p.  66,  RuHiwortb,  voJ.  i.  p.  55*     ^ 
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Tames  Perrot, 'ioined   in  commifllon  with  others,  ^l^f^^^- 
were    fent  to   Ireland,    ni   order   to   execute    fome  .    ^^_  J, 
bufinefs  ^.     The  king,  at  that  time,  enjoyed,  at  leaft      iCn. 
exercifed,  the  prerogative  of  employing  any  man, 
even  without  his  confent,  in  any  branch  of  pubHc 
lervice. 

Sir  John  Savile,  a  powerful  man  In  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  a  privy  coun- 
fellor,  and  foon  after  a  baron  ^.  This  event  is  me- 
morable ;  as  being  the  firft  inftance,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  hiftory  of  England,  of  any  king's  ad- 
vancing a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary  intereft, 
and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures.  However  irre- 
gular this  pra6:ice,  it  will  be  regarded  by  political 
reafoners,  as  one  of  the  mod  early  and  mod  in- 
fallible fymptoms  of  a  regular  eftablifhed  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  fo  ralh  and  indifcreet 
a  hand,  torn  off  that  facred  veil  which  had  hitherto 
covered  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  which  threw 
an  obfcurity  upon  it  fo  advantageous  to  royal  pre» 
rogatlve,  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
political  realbnings  and  inquiries ;  and  the  fame 
factions  which  commenced  in  parliament  were  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James, 
by  reiterated  proclamations,  forbid  the  difcourfing 
of  ftate  affairs  \  Such  proclamations,  if  they  had 
any  effed,  ferved  rather  to  inflame  the  curiofity  of 
the  public.  And,  in  every  company  or  fociety,  the 
late  tranfa6lions  became  the  fubjed;  of  argument  and 
debate. 

All  hiftory,  faid  the  partifans  of  the  court,  ;as 
well  as  the  hiflory  of  England,  juftify  the  king's 
pofition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  popular  privi- 

y  Franklyn,  p.  66.     Rnfhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  ^  Kennef, 

p.  749.  a  Franklyn,  p.  36.     Rufhworth,  vol.5,  p.  ai.  36. 

55.  The  king  alfo,  in  imitation  of  his  predecerfois,  gave  rules  to 
jireachers.  FrankiyTi,  p.  70.  The  puljjit  was  at  that  time  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  prefs.  Few  people  could  read,  and  ftill 
icwer  were  in  the  praftice  of  reading. 

I  3  leges ', 
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CHAP.  leges ;  and  every  reafonable  man  muft  allow,  that 
^  .       1  as  monarchy  is  the  mod  fimple  form  of  govern^ 
?6ii.      ment,    it  muft   firft   have   occurred   to    rude   and 
uninflruiSted  mankind.     The  other  complicated  and 
artificial  additions  were  the  fucceflive  invention  of 
fovereigns  and  legiflators ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded^ 
on  the  prince  by  feditious  fubje^ls,  their  origin  muft 
appear,  on  that  very  account,  ftill  more  precarious 
and  unfavourable.      In  England,  the  authority  of 
the  king,  in  all  the  exterior  forms  of  government, 
and  in  the  common  ftyle  of  law,  appears  totally  ab« 
folute  and  fovereign ;  nor  does  the  real  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution,  as  it  has  ever  difcovered  itfelf  in  prac- 
tice,   fall  much  fhort  of  thefe  appearances.      The 
parliament  is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his  will  it  is 
diflblved.     It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  defire 
of  both  houfes,  which  gives  authority  to  laws.     Tq 
all   foreign   nations,    the  majefty  of  the  monarch 
feems  to  merit  fole  attention  and  regard.     And  no 
fubject,  who  has  expofed  himfelf  to  royal  indigna-. 
tion,  can  hope  to  live  with  fafety  in  the  idngdom ; 
nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  according  to  law,  without 
the  confent  of  his  mafter.    If  a  magiftrate,  environed 
with  fuch  power  and  fplendour,  fhould  confider  his 
authoritv   as    facred,    and   regard   himfelf   as    the 
anointed  of  heaven,  his  pretentions  may  bear  a  very 
favourable  conftruftion.      Or,  allowing  them  to  be 
merely  pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that 
;he  fame  ftratagem  which  was  pradlifed  by  Minos, 
Numa,   and   the  moft  celebrated  legiflators  of  an^f 
tiquity,  fhould  now,  in  thefe  reftlefs  and  inquifitive 
times,  be  employed  by  the  king  of  England.     Sub- 
jefts  are  not  raifed  above  that  quality,  though  afi. 
fembled  in  parliament.     The  fame  humble  refpeft 
and  deference  is  ftill  due  to  their  prince.     Though 
he  indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  before 
him  their  domeftic  grievances,  with  which  they  arq 
fuppofc'd  to  be  beft  acquainted,  this  warrants  not  their 
bold  intrufion  into  every  province  of  government, 
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And,    to  all  judicious  examiners,   it  mufl  appear,  chap. 
*'  That  the  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  tranfgrelled  .    _  _    j 
*'  by  a  more  independent  and  Icfs  refpeftful  exercife      i6ii. 
'*  of  acknowledged  powers,  as  by  the  ufurpation  of 
"  fuch  as  are  new  and  unufual.** 

The  lovers  of  liberty,  throughout  the  nation, 
reafoned  after  a  different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  raid 
they,  that  the  king  traces  up  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment to  its  firfl  origin,  in  order  to  reprefent  the 
privileges  of  parliament  as  dependent  and  preca- 
rious ;  Prefcription,  and  the  praftice  of  fo  many 
ages,  muft,  long  ere  this  time,  have  given  a  fanftion. 
to  thefe  affemblles,  even  though  they  had  been  de- 
rived from  an  origin  no  more  dignified  than  that 
■which  he  afligns  them.  If  the  written  records  of 
the  Englifh  nation,  as  aflerted,  reprefent  parliaments 
to  have  arifen  from  the  confent  of  monarchs,  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  when  we  trace  govern- 
ment a  ilep  higher,  muft  (hew  us  that  monarchs 
themfelves  owe  all  their  authority  to  the  voluntary 
fubmiffion  of  the  people.  But  in  fa6t,  no  age  can 
be  fhewn,  when  the  Englifh  government  was  alto- 
gether an  unmixed  monarchy  :  And,  if  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nation  have,  at  any  period,  been  over- 
powered by  violent  irruptions  of  foreign  force  or 
domeftic  ufurpation ;  the  generous  fpirit  of  the 
people  has  ever  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  re- 
eUabUfhing  the  ancient  government  and  conflitution. 
Though  in  the  ftyle  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  ufual 
forms  of  adminiflration,  royal  authority  may  be  re- 
prefented  as  facred  and  fupreme  j  whatever  is  eifen- 
tial  to  the  exercife  of  fovereign  and  legiflative  power 
mufl  ftill  be  regarded  as  equally  divine  and  invio- 
lable. Or,  if  any  diftinftion  be  made  in  this  refpeft, 
the  preference  is  furely  due  to  thofe  national  coun- 
cils, by  whofe  interpofition  the  exorbitancies  of 
tyrannical  power  are  reflrained,  and  that  facred 
liberty  is  preferved,  which  heroic  fpirits,  in  all  ages, 
have  deemed  more  precious  than  life  itfelf.     Nor  is 
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xLvtn'  ^^  ^^fficlent  to  fay,  that  the  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
,___^^.^  miniftration  of  James  affords  little  occafion,  or  no 
i6ai.  occafion,  of  complaint.  How  moderate  foever  the 
exercife  of  his  prerogative,  how  exact  foever  his 
obfervance  of  the  laws  and  conftitution ;  "  If  he 
*'  founds  his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  dangerous 
"  principles,  it  is  requifite  to  watch  him  with  the 
"  fame  care,  and  to  oppofe  him  with  the  fame  vi- 
*'  gour,  as  if  he  had  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the 
"  exceifes  of  cruelty  and  tyranny.'* 

Amidst  thefe  difputes,  the  wife  and  moderate  in 
the  nation  endeavoured  to  preferve,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  an  equitable  neutrality  between  the  op- 
pofite  parties  ;  and  the  more  they  reflefted  an  the 
courfe  of  public  affairs,  the  greater  difficulty  they 
found  in  fixinj];  juff  fentiments  with  regard  to  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the  very  rife  of 
parties  as  a  happy  prognoftic  of  the  eftablifliment 
of  liberty ;  nor  could  they  ever  exped  to  enjoy,  in 
a  mixed  government,  fo  invaluable  a  bleffmg,  with- 
out fuffering  that  inconvenience,  which,  in  fuch 
governments,  has  ever  attended  it.  But  when  they 
confidered,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neceffary  aims 
and  purfuits  of  both  parties,  they  were  (truck  with 
apprehenfion  of  the  confequences,  and  could  dif- 
cover  no  feafible  plan  of  accommodation  betweeri 
them.  From  long  practice,  the  crown  was  now 
poffelTed  of  fo  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it  was 
not  fuSicient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defenfive, 
or  endeavour  to  fecure  the  little  ground  which  was 
left  her :  It  was  become  neceffary  to  carry  on  an 
offenfive  war,  and  to  circumfcribe,  within  more 
narrow,  as  well  as  more  exa6t  bounds,  the  authority 
of  the  fovereign.  Uj^on  fuch  provocation,  it  could 
not  but  happen,  that  the  prince,  however  jufl 
and  moderate,  would  endeavour  to  reprefs  his 
opponents ;  and,  as  he  ftood .  upon  the  very  brink 
of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he 
Vvpuld,  haftily  and  unknowingly,  pafs  thofe  limits, 
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which  were  not  precifely  marked  by  the  conftitution. 
The  turbulent  government  of  England,  ever  fluc- 
tuating between  privilege  and  prerogative,  would  i-su. 
afford  a  variety  of  precedents,  which  might  be  pleaded 
on  both  fides.  In  fuch  delicate  queflions,  the  people 
muft  be  divided :  The  arms  of  the  ftate  were  ftill  in 
their  hands :  A  civil  war  muft  enfue  ;  a  civil  war 
where  no  party  or  both  parties  would  juftly  bear 
the  blame,  and  where  the  good  and  virtuous  would 
fcarcely  know  what  vows  to  form  ;  were  it  not  that 
liberty,  fo  neceffary  to  the  perfedlion  of  human 
-fociety,  would  be  fufficient  to  bias  their  affeSions 
to\vards  ^he  fide  of  its  defenders. 
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Negotiations    with   regard  to   the  marriage  and  the 

Palatinate  — —  Charader     of    Buckinghajn « 

Prince's  journey    to    Spain Marriage    treaty 

broken A    parliament Return    (f    Brijiol 

Rupture  with  Spain Treaty  with  France 

Mansfeldt^s  expedition Death  of  the  king 

'  His  charader^ 

CHAP.  nnO  wrefl;  the  Palatinate  from  the  hands  of  the 

^    -  ^'^'_.    A     emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  muft  al- 

»6i2,     ways  have  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  tafk  for  the 

power  of  England,  conduced  by  fo  unwarlike  a 

prince  as  James :    It  was  plainly  impoffible,  while 

the  breach  fubfifled  between  him  and  the  commons. 

Ncgotia-    The  king's  negotiations,  therefore,  had  they  been 

retarcTto^  managed  with  ever  fo  great  dexterity,   mull  now 

the  mar-     Carry  lefs  weight  with  them ;  and  it  was  eafy  to  elude 

[he^Pah'^   all  his   applications.      When  lord  Digby,  his  am- 

tinate.       balTador  to  the  emperor,  had  defired  a  cefTation  of 

hoftilities,  he  was  referred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 

who  commanded  the  Auftrian  armies.     The  duke 

of  Bavaria  told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  fuperfluous 

to  form  any  treaty  for  that  purpofe.     Hofiilities  are 

already  ceafed,  faid  he  ;  and  I  ddubt  not  but  IJhall  be 

able  to  prevent  their  revival  by  keeping  firm  poffeffion 

of  the  Palatinate,  till  a  final  agreement  fhall  be  co7i' 

duded  between  the  contending  parties  *".      Notwith- 

Handing  this  infult,  James  endeavoured  to  refume 

with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  accommodation ;  and 

he  opened  the  negotiations  at  BrufTels,  under  the 

mediation  of  archduke  Albert ;  and  after  his  death, 

^  Fianklyn,  p.  57,    Ruftiwoitbj,  vol.  i.  p.  jS. 
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which  happened  ahout  this  time,  under  that  of  the  Chap. 
Infanta  :  When  the  conferences  were  entered  upon,  ,_  ^ 
it  was  found,  that  the  powers  of  thefe  princes  to  i6ia» 
determine  in  the  controverfy  were  not  fufEcient  or 
fatisfadory.  Schwartzenbourg,  the  Imperial  mini- 
fter,  was  expelled  at  London ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
he  would  bring  more  ample  authority :  His  com^ 
piiffion  referred  entirely  to  the  negotiation  at  Bruf- 
fels.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to  perceive, 
that  his  applications  were  negleded  by  the  emperor; 
'but  as  he  had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient,  andf 
it  feemed  the  intereft  of  his  fon-in-law  to  keep  alive 
his  pretenfions,  he  was  ftill  content  to  follow  Ferdi* 
jiand  through  all  his  fhifts  and  evalions.  Nor  was  he 
entirely  difcouraged,  even  when  the  Imperial  diet  at 
Jlatifbon,  by  the  influence  or  rather  authority  of  the 
emperor,  though  contrary  to  the  proteftation  of  Sax- 
ony, and  of  all  the  proteftant  princes  and  cities,  had 
transferred  the  eledoral  dignity  from  the  palatine  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhijle  the  efforts  made  by  Frederic,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three 
armies  were  levied  in  Germany  by  his  authority,  un- 
der three  commanders,  duke  Chriflian  of  Brunfwick, 
the  prince  of  paden-Dourlach,  and  count  Mansfeldt» 
The  two  former  generals  were  defeated  by  count 
Tilly  and  the  Imperialifts :  The  third,  though  much 
inferior  in  force  to  his  enemies,  ftill  maintained  the 
war ;  but  with  no  equal  fupplies  of  money  either 
from  the  palatine  or  the  king  of  England.  It  was 
chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters  in  the  Palatinate, 
that  he  fubfifted  his  army.  As  the  Auftrians  were 
regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exaft  difci- 
pline;  and  James  juflJy  became  apprehenfive,  left  fo 
unequal  a  contefi:,  befides  ravifhing  the  palatine's 
hereditary  dominions,  would  end  in  the  total  aliena^ 
tion  of  the  people's  affedions  from  their  ancient  fove- 
reign,  by  whom  they  were  plundered,  and  in  an  at- 
tachmeut  to  their  new  mafters,  by  whom  they  were 
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CHAP,  protefted  \     Fie  perfuaded  therefore  his  fon-in-Iaw 
'  *    to  dilarm,  under  colour  of  duty  and  fubmiilion  to 


c 
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i6zz,  the  emperor  :  And  accordingly,  Mansfeldt  was  dif- 
mlfied  from  the  palatine's  fervice ;  and  that  famous 
general  withdrew  his  army  into  the  Low  Countries, 
and  there  received  a  commiilion  from  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

To  Ihew  how  little  account  was  made  of  James's 
negotiations  abroad,  there  is  a  pleafantry  mentioned 
by  all  hiftorians,  which,  for  that  reafon,  fliall  have 
place  here.  In  a  farce,  afted  at  Bruflels,  a  courier 
■was  introduced  carrying  the  doleful  news  that  the 
Palatinate  would  foon  be  wrefted  from  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  fo  powerful  were  the  fuccours  which,  from 
all  quarters,  were  hailening  to  the  rehef  of  the  de- 
Ipoiled  elector  :  The  king  of  Denmark  had  agreed 
to  contribute  to  his  affifnance  a  hundred  thoufand 
pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  ■  a  hundred  thoufand 
butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a  hundred 
thoufand  ambaifadors.  On  other  occafions,  he  was 
painted  with  a  fcabbard,  but  without  a  fword;  or 
with  a  fword,  which  nobody  cpuld  draw,  though 
feveral  were  pulling  at  it  \ 

It  was  not  from  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
or  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expefted  any 
fucceis  in  his  projeft  of  reftoring  the  palatine :  His 
eyes  were  entirely  turned  towards  Spain  ;  and  if  he 
could  effeft  his  fon's  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  he 
doubted  not  but  that,  after  fo  intimate  a  conjunc- 
tion, this  other  point  could  eafily  be  obtained.  The 
negotiations  of  that  court  being  commonly  dilatory, 
jt  was  not  eafy  for  a  prince  of  fo  httle  penetration 
in  bufmefs,  to  diftinguilli,  whether  the  difficulties, 
which  occurred,  were  real  or  affefted ;  and  he  was 
furprifed,  after  negotiating  five  years  on  fo  fimple 
a  demand,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at 

'  Pari.  Hift.  vol,  V,  p.  484*  "J  Kennet,  p.  749. 
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the  beginning.  A  difnenfation  from  PvOriie  was  rC"-  C  H  A  P; 
quifite  for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  a  pro- 
teftant  prince ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  having  un- 
dertaken to  procure  that  dilpcnfation,  had  thereby 
acquired  the  means  of  retarding  at  pleafurc,  or  of 
forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
conceahng  entirely  his  ardfices  from  the  court  of 
England. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obflacles,  James  dif- 
patched  Digby,  foon  after  created  earl  of  Briftol,  as 
his  ambaifador  to  Philip  IV.  who  had  lately  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  crown  of  Spain.  He  fe- 
cretly  employed  Gage  as  his  agent  at  Rome ;  and 
finding  that  the  difference  of  religion  was  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  fole  difficulty,  which  retarded  the 
marriage,  he  refolved  to  foften  that  objection  as 
much  as  polTible.  He  iiTued  public  orders  for  dif- 
charging  all  popifli  recufants  who  were  imprifoned  5 
and  it  was  daily  apprehended  that  he  would  forbid, 
for  the  future,  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  ena<5l- 
ed  againft  them.  For  this  ftep,  fo  oppofite  to  the 
rigid  fpirit  of  his  fubjefts,  he  took  care  to  apolo- 
gize ;  and  he  even  endeavoured  to  afcribe  it  to  his 
great  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  He  had  been 
making  applications,  he  faid,  to  all  foreign  princes 
for  feme  indulgence  to  the  diPcreifed  proteflants ; 
and  he  was  flill  anfwered  by  objedions  derived  from 
the  feverity  of  Englilh  laws  againft  catholics  '■". 
It  might  indeed  occur  to  him,  that,  if  the  extremity 
of  religious  zeal  were  ever  to  abate  among  chriftiaa 
fefts,  one  of  them  muft  begin  j  and  nothing  would 
be  more  honourable  for  England,  than  to  have  led 
the  way  in  fentiments  fo  wife  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  puritans  murmured  at 
this  tolerating  meafure  of  the  king  :  The  lovers  of 
civil  liberty  were  alarmed  at  fo  important  an  exer- 
tion of  prerogative.     But,  among  other  dangerous 

e  Franklin,  p.  C9,     Ruihworth,  v«I,  i,  p.  63. 
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CHAP,  articles  of  authority,  the  kings  of  England  were  at 
.,  ...^  [_  that  time  polTefTed  of  the  difpenfing  power ;  at  leaft 
i6zz.  were  in  the  conftant  pradice  of  exercifing  it.  Befides, 
though  the  royal  prerogative  in  civil  matters  was 
then  extenfive,  the  princes,  during  fome  late  re:gns, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  aflume  a  ftill  greater  in  ec- 
clefiaflical.  And  the  king  failed  not  to  reprefent  the 
toleration  of  catholics  as  a  meafure  entirely  of  that 
nature. 

By  James's  conceflion  in  favour  of  the  catholics^ 
he  attained  his  end.      The  fame  religious  motives 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  court  of  Madrid  in* 
fmcere  in  all  the  fteps  taken  with  regard  to  the  mar* 
riage,  were  now  the  chief  caufe  of  promoting  it.    By 
its"  means,  it  was  there  hoped  the  EngHfh  catholics 
would  for  the  future  enjoy  eafe  and  indulgence;  and 
the  Infanta  would  be  the  happy  inftrument  of  pro* 
curing  to  the  church  fome  tranquillity,    after  the 
many  fevere  perfecutions  which  it  had  hitherto  un- 
dergone.    The  earl  of  Briftol,  a  minifter  of  vigilance 
and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofed  all 
alliance  with  catholics  %  was  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  fincerity  of  Spain  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  congra- 
tulate the  king  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views 
and  projefts  ^.     A  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he  re- 
prefents  as  extremely  accomphfhed,  would  foon,  he 
iaid,  arrive  in  England,  and  bring  with  her  an  im- 
menfe  fortune  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  a  fum  four 
times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given  with 
any  princefs,    and  almoft  equal  to  all  the   money 
which  the  parliament,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
reign,  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  king.     But  what 
was  of  more  importance  to  James's  honour  and  hap*, 
pinefs,  Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an  infallible 
prognoftic  of  the  palatine's  reftoration ;  nor  would 
Philip,  he  thought,  ever  have  beftowed  his  fifter  and 

f  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  aga.  t  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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fo  large  a  fortune  under  the  profped  of  entering  chap. 
next  day  into  a  war  with  England.  So  exact  was  ;  _^  _  'ji 
his  intelligence,  that  the  moft  fecret  counfels  of  the  iCzi. 
Spaniards,  he  boafts,  had  never  efcaped  him*";  and 
he  found  that  they  had  all  along  confidered  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  and  the  reftitution  of  the 
Palatinate  as  meafures  clofely  connected,  or  altoge- 
ther infeparable '.  However  Httle  calculated  James's 
character  to  extort  fo  vaft  a  conceffion ;  however 
improper  the  meafures  which  he  had  purfued  for 
attaining  that  end ;  the  ambalTador  could  not  with- 
ftand  the  plain  evidence  of  fa6ls,  by  which  Philip 
now  demonftrated  his  fincerity.  Perhaps  too,  like 
a  wife  man,  he  confidered,  that  reafons  of  ftate, 
which  are  fuppofed  folely  to  influence  the  councils 
of  monarchs,  are  not  always  the  motives  which  there 
predominate ;  that  the  milder  views  of  gratitude, 
honour,  friendfhip,  generofity,  are  frequently  able 
among  princes,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  to  counter- 
balance thefe  felfilh  confiderations ;  that  the  juftice 
and  moderation  of  James  had  been  fo  confpicuous  in 
all  thefe  tranfaftions,  his  reliance  on  Spain,  his  con- 
fidence in  her  friendlhip,  that  he  had  at  laft  obtained 
the  cordial  alliance  of  that  nation,  fo  celebrated  for 
honour  and  fidelity.  Or  if  politics  mull  (till  be 
fuppofed  the  ruling  motive  of  all  public  meafures, 
the  maritime  power  of  England  was  fo  confiderable, 
and  the  Spanifh  dominions  fo  divided,  as  might  well 
induce  the  council  of  Philip  to  think  that  a  fmccre 
friendfliip  with  the  mafters  of  the  fea  could  not  be 
purchafed  by  too  great  conceffions  ".  And  as  James, 
during  fo  many  years,  had  been  allured  and  feduced 
by  hopes  and  proteftations,  his  people  enraged  by 

k  Rufli  vorth,  vol.  i.  p.  zjz. 

i  We  find  iiy  inivate  letters  betweeti  Pliillp  IV.  and  the  CondeOIi- 
'Varez,  ftiewn  by  the  latter  to  Buckinghanx,  that  the  marriage  and  the 
jeftitution  of  t'le  Palatinate  were  always  confulered  by  the  court  of 
Spain  as  infeparable.  See  Franklyn,  p.  71,  72.  Ruftiworth,  vol.  iy 
p.  71.  280.  299,  300.     Pari.  Hift,  vol.vi,  p.  66. 

*  Franklyn,  p.  72, 
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CHAP,  delays  and  difappointments ;  it  would  probably  oc!* 
,J^^^  cur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  left  between  the 
i6a*.  mofl  inveterate  hatred  and  the  moil  intimate  alliance 
between  the  nations.  Not  to  mention,  that,  as  a 
new  fpirit  began  about  this  time  to  animate  the 
councils  of  France,  the  friendfhip  of  England  be- 
came every  day  more  neceflary  to  the  greatnefs  and 
fecurity  of  the  Spanifh  monarch. 

All  meafures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  parties,  nought  v/as  wanting  but  the  dif- 
penfation  from  Rome,  which  might  be  confidered 
as  a  mere  formality  '.  The  king,  juflified  by  fuccefs, 
now  exulted  in  his  pacific  counfels,  and  boafted  of 
his  fuperior  fagacity  and  penetration ;  when  all  thefe 
flattering  profpects  were  blafted  by  the  temerity  of  a 
man,  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from  a  private 
condition,  to  be  the  bane  of  himfelf,  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  people. 
Charaaer  EvER  fuice  the  fall  of  Somerfet,  Buckingham 
i'lIcTham'''  had  governed,  with  an  uncontrolled  fway,  both 
the, court  and  nation  ;  and  could  James's  eyes  have 
been  opened,  he  had  now  full  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  how  unfit  his  favourite  was  for  the  high 
ftation  to  which  he  was  raifed.  Some  accomplifh. 
ments  of  a  courtier  he  pofTelTed :  Of  every  talent 
of  a  rninifier  he  was  utterly  deflitute.  Headflrong 
in  his  paffions,  and  incapable  equally  of  prudence 
and  of  difhmuiation :  Sincere  from  violence  rather 
than  candour  ;  expenfive  from  profufion  more  than 
generofity  :  A  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy ;  but 
without  any  choice  or  difcernment  in  eitber ;  With 
thefe  qualities  he  had  early  and  quickly  mounted 
to  the  highefl  rank ;  and  partook  at  once  of  th,e 
infolence  which  attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired, 
and  the  impetuofity  which  belongs  to  perfons  born 
in  high  Ilations,  and  unacquainted  with  oppofition. 

1  Rufhworth,  vol.  i,  p.  66, 
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Among  thofe  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance  chap. 
of  this  overgrown  favourite,  the  prince  of  Wales  ,  _  .  ^ 
himfelf  had  not  been  entirely  fpared;  and  a  great  1623. 
coldnefs,  if  not  an  enmity,  had,  for  that  reafon, 
taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham,  defirous 
of  an  opportunity,  which  might  connect  him  with 
the  prince  and  overcome  his  averfion,  and  at  the 
fame  time  envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired  by 
Briflol  in  the  Spanifli  negotiation,  bethought  himfelf 
of  an  expedient,  by  which  he  might  at  once  gratify 
both  thefe  incHnations.  He  reprefented  to  Charles, 
that  perfons  of  his  exalted  flation  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief  circumftance 
in  life  ;  and  commonly  received  into  their  arms  a 
bride,  unknown  to  them,  to  whom  they  were  un- 
known ;  not  endeared  by  fympathy,  not  obliged  by 
fervice;  wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  negotiations, 
by  political  intereil :  That  however  accompliflied  - 
the  Infanta,  fhe  mufl  ftill  confider  herfelf  as  a 
melancholy  viftim  of  itate,  and  could  not  but  think 
with  averlion  of  that  day,  when  fhe  was  to  enter 
the  bed  of  a  ftranger;  and,  pafhng  into  a  foreign, 
country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  her 
father's  houfe  and  to  her  native  land :  That  it  was 
in  the  prince's  power  to  foften  all  thefe  rigours,  and 
lay  fuch  an  obligation  on  her,  as  would  attach  the 
moft  indifferent  temper,  as  would  warm  the  coldeft 
affections :  That  his  journey  to  Madrid  would  be  an 
unexpected  gallantry,  which  would  equal  all  the 
fiftions  of  Spanifh  romance,  and  fuiting  the  amorous 
and  enterprifmg  character  of  that  nation,  muft  im- 
mediately introduce  him  to  the  princefs  under  the 
agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lover  and  daring 
adventurer :  That  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  languifiied  in  the 
hands  of  minifters,  would  quickly  be  terminated  by 
fo  illuftrious  an  agent,  feconded  by  the  mediation 
and  intreaties  of  the  grateful  Infanta  :  That  Spanifh 

YoL.  VI.  K  generofity^ 
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CHAP,  generofity,  moved  by  that  unexampled  trufl  and 
_  •  confidence,  would  make  concellions  beyond  what 
j6j3.  could  be  expected  from  political  views  and  confider- 
ations:  And  that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the 
king  with  the  glory  of  having  re-eflabliftied  the  un- 
happy palatine,  by  the  fame  enterprife  which  pro- 
cured him  the  affeftions  and  the  perfon  of  the 
Spanifh  princefs "". 

The  mind  of  the  young  prince,  replete  with  can- 
dour, was  inflamed  by  thefe  generous  and  romantic 
ideas,  fuggeiled  by  Buckingham.  He  agreed  to 
make  application  to  the  king  for  his  approbation. 
They  chofe  the  moment  of  his  kindefl  and  moft 
jovial  humour  ;  and  more  by  the  earneftnefs  which 
they  expreifed,  than  by  the  force  of  tneir  reafons, 
they  obtained  a  hafty  and  unguarded  confent  to  their 
undertaking.  And  having  engaged  his  promife  to 
keep  their  purpofe  fecret,  they  left  him,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  fooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  his  temper, 
more  cautious  than  fanguine,  fuggefted  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the;  matter,  and  reprefented  every 
difficulty  and  danger  which  could  occur.  He  re- 
ilefted,  that,  however  the  world  might  pardon  thisr 
fally  of  youth  in  the  prince,  they  could  never  for- 
give himfelf,  who,  at  his  years,  and  after  his  ex- 
perience, could  entruft  his  only  fon,  the  heir  of  his 
crown,  the  prop  of  his  age,  to  the  difcretion  of 
foreigners,  without  fo  much  as  providing  the  frail 
fecurity  of  a  fafe  conduct  in  his  favour :  That  if  the 
Spanifli  monarch  were  fmcere  in  his  profefiions,  a 
few  months  muft  finifh  the  treaty  of  marriage, 
and  bring  the  Infanta  into  England ;  if  he  were  not 
fmcere,  the  folly  was  ftill  more  egregious  of  com- 
mitting the  prince  into  his  hands :  That  Philip, 
when  poffeffed  of  fo  invaluable  a  pledge,  might  well 
rife  in  his  demands,  and  impofe  harder  conditions 

"»  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  ii,  la, 
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of  treaty :  And  that  the  temerity  of  the  enterprlTe  chap. 
was  fo  apparent,  that  the  event,  how  profiDerous  fo-  .  '_y 

ever,  could  not  jultify  it;  and  if  difaftrous,  it  would      i^aj. 
render  himfelf  infamous  to  his  people  and  ridiculous 
to  all  po{lerity\ 

/Tormented  with  thefe  refieclions,  as  foon  as  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  returned  for  their  dilpatches, 
he  informed  them  of  ail  the  reafons  which  had  de- 
termined him  to  change  his  refolution  j  and  he 
begged  them  to  defifl  from  fo  fooiifli  an  adventure. 
The  prince  received  the  difappointment  with  forrow- 
ful  fubmiffion  and  filent  tears:    Buckingham  pre-  '' 

fumed  to  fpeak  in  an  imperious  tone,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced  to  be  prevalent  over  his  too  eafy 
mailer.  He  told  the  king,  that  nobody  for  the 
future  would  believe  any  thing  he  faid,  when  he  re^ 
traded  fo  foon  the  promife  fo  folenmly  given  5  that 
he  plainly  difcerned  this  change  of  refolution  to  pro- 
ceed from  another  breach  of  his  word,  in  commu- 
nicating the  matter  to  fome  rafcal,  who  had  furniilicd 
him  with  thofe  pitiful  reafons  which  he  had  alleged, 
and  he  doubted  not  but  he  fhould  hereafter  know 
who  his  counfellor  had  been;  and  that  if  he  receded 
from  what  he  had  promifed,  it  would  be  fuch  a  dif- 
obligation  to  the  prince,  who  had  now  fet  his  heart 
upon  the  journey,  after  his  majefty's  approbation, 
that  he  could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man 
who  had  been  the  caufe  of  it^ 

The  king,  with  great  earncilnefs,  fortified  by 
many  oaths,  made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he 
had  communicated  the  matter  to  any  ;  and  finding 
himfelf  aifailed,  as  well  by  the  boillerous  importu- 
nities of  Buckingham,  as  by  the  vv^arm  entreaties  of 
his  fon,  whofe  applications  had  hitherto,  on  other 
occafions,  been  alwavs  dutiful,  never  earnefl ;  he 
had  again  the  vv'eaknef^  to  alfent  to  their  purpofed 

**  Clarendon,  vol.  J.  p.  i/V.  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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c  H  A  P.  journey.     It  was  agreed  that  fir  Francis  Cottington 

^___^^,1J^  alone,  the  prince's  lecretary,  and  Endymion  Porter, 

1623.      gentleman  of  his   bed-chamber,  flioiild  accompany 

them  ;  and  the  former  being  at   that  time  in  the 

ante-chamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the 

king's  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been 
an  honeft  man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  truft 
him  in  an  affair  of  the  higheft  importance,  -which  he 
was  not,  upon  his  life,  to  difclofe  to  any  man  what- 
ever. "  Cottington,"  added  he,  "  here  is  baby 
"  Charles  and  Stenny,"  (thefe  ridiculous  appella- 
tions he  ufually  gave  to  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham,) "  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go  poft  into 
*'  Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  Infanta:  They  will  have 
"  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have  chofeu 
"  you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey*?'* 
Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  refided 
fome  years  in  Spain  as  the  king's  agent,  was  (truck 
with  all  the  obvious  objeftions  to  fuch  an  enterprife, 
and  fcrupled  not  to  declare  them.  The  king  threw 
himfelf  upon  his  bed,  ana  cried,  /  told  you  this  be- 
fore;  and  fell  into  a  new  paffion  and  new  lamenta- 
tions, complaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  fliould 
lofe  baby  Charles. 

The  prince  fhowed  by  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  extremely  dilfatisfied  with  Cottington's  difcourie ; 
but  Buckingham  broke  into  an  open  paflion  againft 
him.  The  king,  he  told  him,  afked  him  only  of 
the  journey,  and  of  the  manner  of  travelling ;  par- 
ticulars of  which  he  might  be  a  competent  judge, 
having  gone  the  road  fo  often  by  port  ;  but  that  he, 
"without  being  called  to  it,  had  the  prefumption  to 
give  his  advice  upon  matters  of  flate  and  againft  his 
mafter,  which  he  fhould  repent  as  long  as  he  lived. 
A  thoufand  other  reproaches  he  added,  which  put 
the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony  in  behalf  of  a  fer- 
vant,  who,  he  forefaw,  would  fuffer  for  anfwering 

him 
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him  honeflly.     Upon  which  he  fald  with  fome  emo-  ^  ^^  ^  P- 
tion,  Nay^  by  God-,  Stcfiny,  you  are  much  to  blame  y__  _  _.  ^ 
for  ujing  b'lm  fo :  He  anfwcred  me  dire6lly  to  the  quef-      162s- 
tion  which  I  ajked  him,  and  very  honejlly  and  wifely  ; 
and  yet,  you  know,  he  faid  no  more  than  I  told  you  be^ 
fore  he  was  called  in.     However,  after  all  this  paf- 
fion  on  both  fides,  James  renewed  his  confent ;  and 
proper  directions  were  given  for  the  journey.     Nor 
was  he  now  at  any  lofs  to  difcover,  that  the  whole 
intrigue  was  originally  contrived   by  Buckingham, 
as  well  as  purfued  violently  by  his  fpirit  and  im- 
petuofity. 

These  circumftances,  which  fo  well  charaClerife 
the  perfons,  feem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington 
to  lord  Clarendon,  from  whom  they  are  here  tranf- 
cribed ;  and  though  minute,  are  not  undeferving  of 
a  place  in  hiftory. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  at- 
tendants, and  fir  Richard  Graham,  mafter  of  horfe 
to  Buckingham,  paffed  difguifed  and  undifcovered 
through  France;  and  they  even  ventured  into  a 
court-ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles  faw  the  princefs 
Henrietta,  whom  he  afterv/ards  efpoufed,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  In  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
In  eleven  days  after  their  departure  from  London,  7th  Mar. 
they  arrived  at  Madrid;  and  furprifed  every-body  '^^^  , 

•'  ^  A  J  J      or  I  nC£  s 

by  a  llep  fo  unufual  among  great  princes..  The  journey  to 
Spanifh  monarch  immediately  paid  Charles  a  viiit,  Spain, 
expreffed  the  utmofl  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him,  and  made  warm  proteftations  of  a 
correipondent  confidence  ancf  friendihip.  By  the 
moft  ftudious  civilities,  he  fhowed  the  refpecl  v/hich 
he  bore  to  his  royal  gueft.  Ke  gave  him  a  golden 
key,  which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince 
might,  without  any  introduction,  have  accefs  to  him 
at  all  hours :  He  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every 
occafion,  except  in  the  apartments  afligned  to 
Charles;  for  there,  he  faid,  the  prince  was  at  home: 
Charles  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  fame 

K  3  pomp 
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*^xLix^*  pomp  and  ceremony  that  attends  the  kings  of  Spain 

t_^^,-J_f  on  their  coronation:  The  council  received  public 
X623.  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  himfelf :  Olivarez 
too,  though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right 
of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  would  not 
put  on  his  hat  in  the  prince's  prefenceP:  All  the 
prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  pri- 
ibners  received  their  freedom,  as,  if  the  event,  the 
moft  honourable  and  mod  fortunate,  had  happened 
to  the  monarchy'' :  And  every  fumptuary  law  with 
regard  to  apparel  was  fufpended  during  Charles's 
refidence  in  Spain.  The  Infanta,  however,  was  only 
fliown  to  her  lover  in  public ;  the  Spanifh  ideas  of 
decency  being  fo  ilric?c,  as  not  to  allow  of  any  farther 
intercourfe,  till  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfaiion '. 

The  point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  that 
generous  people,  that  no  attenipt  was  made,  on 
account  of  the  advantage  which  they. had  acquired, 
of  impofmg  any  harder  conditions  ot  treaty :  Their 
pious  zeal  only  prompted  them,  on  one  occafion,  to 
defire  more  conceOions  in  the  religious  articles;  but, 
upon  the  oppcfition  of  Briltol,  accompanied  with 
fome  reproaches,  they  inmiediately  defifted.  The 
pope,  however,  hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in 
Madrid,  tacked  fome  new  claufes  to  the  difpenfa- 
tion';  and  it  became  neceiTary  to  tranfmit  the  articles 
to  London,  rliat  the  king  might  ratify  them.  This 
treaty,  which  was  made  public,  confiiled  of  feveral 
articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercife  of  the  catholic 
religion  by  the  Infanta  and  her  houfchold.  Nothing 
could  reafonably  be  found  fault  with,  except  one  ar- 
ticle, *in  which  the  king  promifed,  that  the  children 
fliould  be  educated  by  the  princefs,  till  ten  years  of 
age.  'Ihis  condition  could  not  be  infiifed  on,  but 
with  a  view  of  feafoning  their  minds  with  catholic 
■  principles ;  and  though  io  tender  an  age  feemed  a 


r  Franklyn,  p.  73.  1  Idem,  p.  ^4.. 

r  Rufliwoitl),  v^i.  i.  p.  77.       ^  Itiein,  vcl,  i.  p.  S4, 
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fufficlent  fecurity  againfl  theological  prejudices,  yet  ^^l^^' 
the  fame  reafon  which  made  the  pope  infert  that  ..  -^-  \f 
article,  (hould  have  induced  the  king  to  rejed  it.  1613. 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  feparate 
articles,  privately  fworn  to  by  the  king;  in  which 
he  promifed  to  fufpend  the  penal  laws  enaded  againll 
catholics,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  them  in  parliament, 
and  to  grant  a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  the  « 

catholic  religion  in  private  houfes^  Great  mur- 
murs, we  may  believe,  would  have  arifen  againfl 
thefe  articles,  had  they  been  made  known  to  the 
public;  hnce  we  find  it  to  have  been  imputed  as 
an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince,  that,  having  re- 
ceived, about  this  time,  a  very  civil  letter  from, 
the  pope,  he  was  induced  to  return  a  very  civil 
anfwer^ 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  who  granted  the  dif- 
penfation,  died,  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chofen  in  his 
place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refufed  to 
deliver  the  difpenfation,  till  it  (hould  be  renewed  by 
Urban;  and  that  crafty  pontiff  delayed  fending  a 
new  difpenfation,  in  hopes  that,  during  the  prince's 
refidence  in  Spain,  fome  expedient  might  be  fallen 
upon  to  effect  his  converfion.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  prince,  became  impatient.  On 
the  firfl  hint,  Charles  obtained  permiffion  to  return ; 
and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all  the  circum- 
ffances  of  elaborate  civility  and  refped,  which  had 
attended  his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar 
on  the  fpot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as 
a  monument  of  mutual  friendfliip ;  and  the  prince, 
having  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  all  the  articles, 
entered  on  his  journey,  and  embarked  on  board  the 
Englilh  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 

The  charader  of  Charles,  compofed  of  decency, 
referve,  modefly,  fobriety;  virtues  fo  agreeable  to 

'  Fianklyn,  p.  80.     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  89.     Kennet,  p.  7, 
•  Ruihworili,  vol,  i«  p.  8*.     Franklyn,  p.  77. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  unparalleled 
J^_  l'_^  confidence  which  he  had  repofed  in  their  nation ; 
1623.  the  romantic  gallantry  which  he  had  praftifed  to- 
wards their  princefs;  all  thefe  circumftances,  joined 
to  his  youth  and  advantageous  figure,  had  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  court  of  Madrid,  and  had  im- 
prefled  the  moil  favourable  ideas  of  him".  But, 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  prince  was  beloved 
and  efteemed,  was  Buckingham  defpifed  and  hated. 
His  behaviour,  compofed  of  Englilh  familiarity  and 
French  vivacity ;  his  fallies  of  paiTion,  his  indecent 
freedoms  with  the  prince,  his  dilTolute  pleafures,  his 
arrogant,  impetuous  temper,  which  he  neither  could 
nor  cared  to  difguife ;  qualities  like  thefe,  could^ 
moft  of  them,  be  efteemed  no-where,  but  to  the 
Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  averlion''. 
They  could  not  conceal  their  furprife,  that  fuch  a 
youth  could  intrude  into  a  negotiation  now  conduct- 
ed to  a  period  by  fo  accompliflied  a  minifter  as 
Briftol,  and  could  alTume  to  himfelf  all  the  merit  of 
it.  They  lamented  the  Infanta's  fate,  who  mufl  be 
approached  by  a  man,  whofe  temerity  feemed  to  re- 
fpeft  no  laws,  divine  or  human ^i  And  when  they 
obferved,  that  he  had  the  imprudence  to  infult  the 
Conde  duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime  minifter,  every 
one,  who  was  ambitious  of  paying  court  to  the 
Spanifti,  became  defirous  of  fhowing  a  contempt  for 
the  Englifii  favourite. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Spanifti  nation  and  to  the 
king  of  Spain  was  extreme ;  that  he  would  contri- 
bute to  every  meafure  which  could  cement  the 
friendfliip  between  England  and  them ;  and  that  his 
peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facihtate  the  prince's 
marriage  with  the  Infanta.  But,  he  added,  with  a 
fmcerity  equally  infolent  and  iridifcreet.  With  regard 
to  you,  fir^  in  particular,  'you  nwji  not  confider  me  as 

*  Franklyn,  p.  80.     Kulhworth,   vol.  i.  p.  103. 

y  Ibid,  vol,  i.  p.  JOi.  '■  Llaiendon,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 
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your  friend,  but  miijl  ever  expect  fro?n  7ne  all  pojfihle  CHAP. 
enmity   and  oppofition.     The    Conde    duke   replied,  ,  -^^^^- 
with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very  willingly  ac-     1623. 
cepted  of  what  was  proffered  him :  And  on  thefe  ^ 

terms  the  favourites  parted"'. 

Buckingham,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  be- 
come to  the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence 
which  that  nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Infanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his 
credit  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage.  By  what 
arguments  he  could  engage  the  prince  to  offer  fuch 
an  infult  to  the  Spanifh  nation,  from  whom  he  had 
met  with  fuch  generous  treatment ;  by  what  colours 
he  could  difguife  the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of 
fuch  a  meafure;  thefe  are  totally  unknown  to  us. 
We  may  only  conjedure,  that  the  many  unavoid- 
able caufes  of  delay,  which  had  fo  long  prevented 
the  arrival  of  tl^e  difpenfation,  had  afforded  to  Buck-  ' 
ingham  a  pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards 
the  imputation  of  infincerity  in  the  whole  treaty. 
It  alfo  appears,  that  his  impetuous  and  domineer- 
ing character  had  acquired,  what  it  ever  after  main- 
tained, a  total  afcendant  over  the  gentle  and  modeft 
temper  of  Charles,  and,  when  the  prince  left 
Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  profeffions,  to  break  off  the  treaty  with 
Spain.  - 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  fo 
eafily  with  James  to  abandon  a  projeft,  which, 
during  fo  many  years,  had  been  the  objeft  of  all  his 
wifhes,  and  which  he  had  now  unexpeftedly  con- 
dueled  to  a  happy  period ''.  A  rupture  with  Spain, 
the  lofs  of  two  millions,  were  profpeds  little  agree- 
able to  this  pacific  and  indigent  monarch.  But, 
finding  his  only  fon  bent  againft  a  match,  which  had 
always  been  oppofed  by  his  people  and  his  parlia- 
ment, he  yielded  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  not 


8  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  103.     Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
*»  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams. 
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^^}  •}7-  courage  or  ftrength  of  mind  fufficient  to  overcome. 

^J^^^/_  '_.  The  prince  therefore,   and  Buckingham,  on  their 

j6z3.      arrival  at  London,  affumed  entirely  the  direction  of 

the  negotiation,  and  it  was  their  bufmefs  to  feek  for 

pretences,  by  which  they  could  give  a  colour  to 

their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  reftiturion  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever 
been  confidered  by  James  as  a  natural  or  neceflary 
confequence  of  the  Spaniflr  alliance,  he  had  always 
forbidden  his  minifters  to  infill  on  it  as  a  prelimi* 
narv  article  to  the  conclufion  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
He  confidered,  that  this  principality  was  now  in  the. 
hands  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  king  of  Spain's  power, 
by  a  fmgle  ftroke  of  his  pen,  to  reflore  it  to  its 
ancient  mailer.  The  flricl  alliance  of  Spain  with 
thefe  princes  would  engage  Philip,  he  thought,  to 
fofteii  fo  difagreeable  a  demand  by  every  art  of  ne- 
gotiation; and  many  articles  mud  of  neceffity  be 
adjuiled,  before  fuch  an  important  point  could  be 
effected.  It  was  fufficient,  in  James's  opinion,  if 
the  fmcerity  of  the  Spanifli  court  could,  for  the 
prefent,  be  afcertained ;  and,  dreading  farther  de- 
lays of  the  marriage,  fo  long  wiflied  for,  he^  was 
refolved  to  trufl  the  palatine's  full  reftoration  to  the 
event  of  future  counfels  and  deliberations  '. 

This  whole  fyilem  of  negotiation  Buckingham 
now  reverfed ;  and  he  overturned  every  fuppofition 
upon  which  the  treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted. 
After  many  fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay 
or  prevent  the  efpoufals,  Briftol  received  pofitive 
orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which  had  been  l^ft 
in  his  hands,  or  to  finifli  the  marriage,  till  fecurity 
were  given  for  the  full  reflitution  of  the  Palatinate  ^, 
Philip  underllood  this  language.  He  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  difgull  received  by  Buckingham  ; 
and  deeming  him  a  man  capable  of  facrihcing  to 

c  Pari.  Hift.  Vol.  in.   p.  57. 

d  Kafliwojth,  vol.  J,  f.  105.    Kennet,  p.  776. 
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his  own  ungovernable  paffions,  the  greateft  interefts  chap. 
of  hie  mailer  and  of  his  country,  he  had  expeded,  '^ 

that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favourite  would  be  i6zj. 
employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined,  damage 
however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  bioken. 
on  the  I£ngli{h,  he  delivered  into  Briifol's  hand  a 
written  promife,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  pro- 
cure the  relforation  of  the  Palatinate,  either  by  per- 
fuafion,  or  by  every  other  poffible  means ;  and, 
when  he  found  that  this  conceffion  gave  no  fatif- 
fadion,  he  ordered  the  Infanta  to  lay  afide  the  title 
of  princefs  of  Wales,  which  fhe  bore  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop 
the  ftudy  of  the  Engiifli  language  ^.  And  thinking 
that  fuch  rafh  counfcls,  as  now  governed  the  court 
of  England,  would  not  flop  at  the  breach  of  the 
marriage  treaty,  he  ordered  preparations  for  war 
immediately  to  be  made  throughout  all  his  domi- 
nions ^ 

Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  politics,  conduced  lb  near  an 
honourable  period,  the  marriage  of  his  fon,  and  the 
reftoration  of  his  fon-in-law,  failed  at  laft  of  his 
purpofe,  by  means  equally  unaccountable. 

But,  though  the  expedients  already  ufed  by 
Buckingham  were  fufficiently  inglorious  both  for 
himfelf  and  for  the  nation,  it  was  neceflary  for  him, 
ere  he  could  fully  effect  his  purpofe,  to  employ  arti- 
fices (till  more  diflionourable. 

The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was  obliged  16*44 
to  concert  new  meafures ;  and,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  parliament,  no  effeftual  ftep  of  any  kind 
could  be  taken.  The  benevolence,  which,  during 
the  interval,  had  been  rigoroufly  exafted  for  re- 
covering the  Palatinate,  though  levied  for  fo  po- 
pular an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king  lefs  money 

«  Franklyn,  p.  80.     Rufhworth,  Yol.i,  p.  iii, 
f  Ruihwortl),  vol.  i.  p.  114.. 
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CHAP,  than  ill-will  from  his  fubjefts^.  Whatever  dif- 
couragements,  therefore,  he  might  receive  from  his 
ill  agreement  with  former  parliaments,  there  was 
a  neceffity  of  fummoning  once  more  this  aifembly : 
And  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  Spanifli  alliance, 
which  gave  fuch  umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the 
commons  would  now  be  better  fatisfied  with  the 
king's  adminiftration.  In  his  fpeech  to  the  hpufes, 
James  dropped  fome  hints  of  his  caufe  of  com- 
plaint againil  Spain;  and  he  gracioufly  condefcended 
to  afk;  the  advice  of  parliament,  v/hich  he  had  ever 
before  reje6led,  with  regard  to  the  condud  of  fo 
important  an  affair  as  his  fon's  marriage  *".  Buck- 
ingham delivered,  to  a  committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, a  long  narrative,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
true  and  complete,  of  every  ftep  taken  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Philip :  But  partly  by  the  fuppreflion 
of  fome  fads,  partly  by  the  falfe  colouring  laid  on 
others,  this  narrative  was  calculated  entirely  to  mif- 
lead  the  parliament,  and  to  throw  on  the  court  of 
Spain  the  reproach  of  artifice  and  infmcerity.  He 
faid  that,  after  many  years  negotiation,  the  king 
foTind  not  himfelf  any  nearer  his  purpofe ;  and  that 
Briflol  had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  general 
profeffions  and  declarations :  That  the  prince, 
doubting  the  good  intentions  of  Spain,  refolved  at 
laft  to  take  a  journey  to  Madrid,  and  put  the 
matter  to  the  utmoft  trial  :  That  he  there  found 
fuch  artificial  dealing  as  made  him  conclude  all  the 
fteps  taken  towards  the  marriage  to  be  falfe  and  de- 
ceitful :    That    the    reftitution    of   the   Palatinate, 


g  To  fliow  l)y  what  violent  meafuies  benevolences  were  ufnally  raifed, 
Johnitone  tells  us,  in  h'lf- Jierum  Britatimcjrum  hifioria,  that  Barnes,  a  citizen 
of  London,  was  the  fu  (t  who  refuftd  to  contribute  any  thing ;  ui.ion 
which  the  treaiiirer  fent  him  word,  that  he  nnift  imniediately  prepare 
hiinfelf  to  carry,  hy  poli,  a  dil'patch  into  Ireland.  The  citizen  was  glad 
to  make  his  peace,  by  paying  a  hundred  pounds;  and  no  one  durlt  atter- 
wards  rcfufc  the  benevolence  required.   See  iarther,  Coke,  p.  80. 

*>  f  rankljn,  p.  79.     Kuflivvoith,  vol.  i.  p.  115.     Kennet,  p.  778. 
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which  had  ever  been  regarded  by  the  khig  as  an  ^  ^  ^,f- 
efl'ential  preliminary,  was  not  ferioully  intended  by       -^-\j 
Spain:    And  that,  after  enduring  much  bad  ufage,     1624. 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  with- 
out any  hopes,  either  of  obtaining  the  Infanta,  or 
of  reftoring  the  eleftor  palatine  ^. 

This  narrative,  which,  confidering  the  import- 
ance of  the  occafion,  and  the  folemnity  of  that 
afl'embly  to  which  it  was  delivered,  deferves  great 
blame,  was  yet  vouched  for  truth  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  prefent ;  and  the  king  himfelf  lent 
it,  indiredly,  his  authority,  by  telHng  the  parlia- 
ment that  it  was  by  his  orders  Bukingham  laid  the 
whole  atfair  before  them.  The  condu<5l  of  thefe 
princes  it  is  difficult  fully  to  excufe.  It  is  in  vain 
to  plead  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles ; 
unlefs  his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable  \ 
if  not  certain,  really  led  him  into  error,  and  made 
him  fwallow  all  the  falfities  of  Buckingham.  And 
though  the  king  was  here  hurried  from  his  own 
meafures  by  the  impetuofity  of  others ;  nothing 
ihould  have  induced  him  to  proftitute  his  character, 
and  feem  to  vouch  the  impoftures,  at  lead  falfe  co- 
lourings, of  his  favourite,  of  which  he  had  fo  good 
reafon  to  entertain  a  fufpicion  *". 

Buckingham's  narrative,  hov/ever  artfully  dif- 
guifed,  contained  fo  many  contradictory  circum- 
ftances,  as  were  fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  all 
reafonable  men ;  but  it  concurred  fo  well  with  the 
paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  parliament,  that  no 
fcruple  was  made  of  immediately  adopting  it '. 
Charmed  with  having  obtained  at  length  the  op-^ 

h  Fianklyn,  p.  89,  90,  91,  &c.  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  120, 
•  &c.     Pail.  Hift.  vol.vi.  p.  ao,  21,  &c. 

i  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  It  mult,  however,  be  confefled,  that  the  king  afterv/ards  warned 
the  honle  not  to  take  I'mckingham's  r.airative  for  his,  though  it  was 
hid  before  them  by  his  order.  Pari.  Hilf.  vol.  vi.  p.  104..  James 
was  probably  afliamed  to  have  been  caiiied  fo  tar  by  his  favourite. 

■*  Pari.  Hill,  vol.vi.  p»  75. 
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G  H  A  p.  portunity,  fo  long  wiflied  for,  of  going  to  war  with 
^  .  ^  '__  papifts,  they  little  thought  of  future  confequences ; 
f.j624.  but  immediately  advifed  the  king  to  break  off  both 
treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded 
the  marriage,  as  that  for  the  reflitution  of  the  Pa^' 
latinate  '".  The  people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they 
fuffer  by  it,  difplayed  their  triumph  at  thefe  violent 
meafures  by  public  bonfires  and  rejoicings,  and  by 
infults  on  the  Spanifh  miniilers.  Buckingham  was 
now  the  favourite  of  the  public,  and  of  the  parlia-' 
inent.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
called  him  the  faviour  of  the  nation  ''.  Every  place 
refounded  with  his  praifes.  And  he  himfelf,  in- 
toxicated by  a  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  fo  little 
time,  and  which  he  fo  ill  deferved,  violated  all  duty 
to  his  indulgent  mailer,  and  entered  into  cabals  with 
the  puritanical  members,  who  had  ever  oppofed  the 
royal  authority.  He  even  encouraged  fchemes  for 
abolifhing  the  order  of  billiops,  and  felling  the  dean 
and  chapter  Lmds,  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of 
a  Spanilh  war.  And  the  king,  though  he  ftill  enter- 
tained projeiSls  for  temporiling,  and  for  forming  an 
accommodation  with  Spain,  was  fo  borne  down  by 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and 
increafed  by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  laft  obliged, 
in  a  fpeech  to  parliament,  to  declare  in  favour  of 
hoftile  meafures,  if  they  would  engage  to  fupport 
him ".  Doubts  of  their  fincerity  in  this  refpeft, 
doubts  which  the  event  fhowed  not  to  be  ill- 
grounded,  had  probably  been  one  caufe  of  his 
former  pacific  and  dilatory  meafures. 

In  his  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  the  king  began 
with  lamenting  his  own  unhappinefs,  that,  having 
fo  long  valued  himfelf  on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific 
monarch,  he  Ihouid  now,  in  his  old  age,  be  obliged 

»"  Franklyn,  p.  08.    Rufliwoitli,  vol.  i.  p.  jaS.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v», 
p.  105.  "  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p.  6.  "^  Franklyn,  p.  94>  9J. 

Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  ii9>  130. 
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to  exchange  the  bleffings  of  peace  for  the  mevitable  C  H  a^p. 
calamities  of  war.  He  repreiented  to  them  the  im-  .  ~\j 
menfe  and  continued  expence  rcquifite  for  military  1624. 
armaments ;  and  beiides  fiipplies,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  Ihould  become  neceflary,  he  demanded 
a  vote  of  fix  fubfidies  and  twelve  fifteentljs,  as  a 
proper  ftock  before  the  commencement  of  hoflilities. 
He  told  them  of  his  intolerable  debts,  chiefly  con- 
trafted  by  the  fums  remitted  to  the  Palatinate-P ; 
but  he  added,  that  he  did  not  infift  on  any  fupply 
for  his  own  relief,  and  that  it  was  fufficient  for  him, 
if  the  honour  and  fecurity  of  the  public  v/ere  pro- 
vided for.  To  remove  all  fufpicion,  he,  who  had 
ever  ftrenuoufly  maintained  his  prerogative,  and  who 
had  even  extended  it  into  fome  points  efleemed 
doubtful,  now  made  an  imprudent  conceflion,  of 
which  the  confequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
royal  authority :  He  voluntarily  offered,  that  the 
money  voted  ihould  be  paid  to  a  committee  of  par- 
liament, and  fliould  be  ilTued  by  them,  without 
being  intruded  to  his  management  '*.  The  com» 
ntons  willingly  accepted  of  this  conceflion,  fo  un- 
ufual  in  an  Englifh  monarch  ;  they  voted  him  only 
three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths ' :  And  they  took 
no  notice  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  his 
own  wants  and  necefllties. 

Advantage  was  alfo  taken  of  the  prefent  good, 
agreement  between  the  king  and  parliament,  in, 
order  to  pafs  the  bill  againft  monopolies,  which  had, 
formerly  been  encouraged  by  the  king,  but  which 
had  failed  by  the  rupture  between  him  and  the  laft 
houfe  of  commons.  This  bill  was  conceived  in  fuch 
terms  as  to  render  it  merely  declaratory;  and  aH 
monopolies  were  condemned  as  contrary  to  law  and 
to  the  known  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  there 
fuppofed,  that  every  fubjefi:  of  England  had  entire 

P  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  voltim«.         1  Ruftworth,  vol.  i. 
P'i37»  •■  I-efs  than  300,000  pounds* 
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CHAP,  power  to  difpofe  of  his  own  aftlons,  provided  he  did 
•  no  injury  to  any  of  his  fellow-fubjefts  ;  and  that  no 
?6i4.  prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magiftrate, 
nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws,  could  re- 
train that  unlimited  freedom.  The  full  profecution 
of  this  noble  principle  into  all  its  natural  confe- 
quences,  has  at  laft,  through  many  contefts,  pro- 
duced that  fmgular  and  happy  government  which 
we  enjoy  at  prefent  % 

The  houfe  of  commons  alfo  corroborated,  by  a 
new  precedent,  the  important  power  of  impeach- 
ment, which,  two  years  before,  they  had  exercifed 
in  the  cafe  of  chancellor  Bacon,  and  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  near  two  centuries,  except  when  they 
ferved  as  inftruments  of  royal  vengeance.  The  earl 
of  Middlefex  had  been  raifed,  by  Buckingham's  in- 
tereft,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  merchant,  to  be 
treafurer  of  England  ;  and,  by  his  activity  and  ad- 
drefs,  feemed  not  unworthy  of  that  preferment. 
But,  as  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  patron, 
by  fcrupling  or  refufmg  fome  demands  of  money, 
during  the  prince's  refidence  in  Spain,  that  favourite 
vowed  revenge,  and  employed  all  his  credit  among 
the  commons  to  procme  an  impeachment  of  the 
treafurer.  The  king  was  extemely  diifatisfied  with 
this  meafure,  and  prophefied  to  the  prince  and 
duke,  that  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill  of  par- 
liamentary profecutions  \  In  a  fpeech  to  the  par- 
liament, he  endeavoured  to  apologife  for  Middlefex, 
and  to  foften  the  accufation  againft  him "'.  The 
charge,  however,  was  ftill  maintained  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  the  treafurer  was  found  guilty  by*  the 
peers,  though  the  mifdemeanors  proved  againft  him 
were  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  ac- 
cepting of  two  prefents  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-piece,  for  pafTing  two  patents,  was  the  article  of 

5  See  note  [OJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Clarendon,  vol.i. 

p.  axj.  "  P?iil;  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  19. 
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greateft  weight.      His    fentcnce  was,    to   be  fined  chap. 
50,000  pounds  for  the  king's  ufe,  and  to  fufFer  all  ,..^zi^*j 
the  other '  penalties  formerly  inflided  upon  Bacon.      16x4. 
The  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  prince^  when 
he  mounted  the  throne. 

This  feffion  an  addrefs  was  alfo  made  very  dif*. 
agreeable  to  the  king,  craving  the  fevere  execution 
of  the  laws  againft  catholics.     His  anfwer  was  gra- 
cious and  condefcending  "^ ;    though    he    declared 
againfl  perfecution,  as  being  an  improper  meafure 
for  the  fuppreiTion  of  any  religion,  according  to  the 
received  maxim.   That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  ivas 
the  feed  of  the  church.     He  alfo  condemned  an  en- 
tire indulgence  of  'the  catholics ;     and  feemed    to 
reprefent  a  middle  courfe  as  the  moft  humane  and 
moft   poliuc.      He  went  fo  far  as  even  to  affirm, 
with   an  oalh,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any 
thoughts  of  granting  a  toleration  to  thefe  religion- 
ifls  ".     •  The  liberty  of  exercifing  their  w^orfhip  in 
private  houfes,  which  he  had  fecretly  agreed  to  in 
the  Spanifli  treaty,  did  not  appear  to  him  deferving 
that  name ;  and  it  vas  probably  by  means  of  this 
explication,  he  thought  that  he  had  faved  his  ho- 
nour.    And  as  Buckingham,  in  his  narrative  ^ j  con- 
.fefled    that  the  king  had  agreed    to    a  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics, 
which  he  diflinguilhed  from  a  toleration,  a  term  at 
that  time  extremely  odious,  James  naturally  deemed 
his  meaning  to  be  fufiiciently  explained,  and  feared 
not  any  reproach  of-  falfehood  or  duplicity,  on  ac- 
count of  this  alleveration.      After  all   thefe   tranf-  29th  May, 
aftions,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  kins^, 
who  let  fall  fome  hints,  though  in  gentle  terms,  of 
the  fenfe  v/hich  he  entertained  of  their  unkindnefs, 
in  not  fupplying  his  necefTitics "". 

w  Frnnkiyn,  p.  roi,  102.  ^  Pee  fnrther,  Frankiyn,  p.  S7. 

y  Pail,  Hi(t.  vol.vi.  p.  37.  2  Frarklyn,  p.  103. 
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CHAP.       Tames,  unable  to  refifl  fo  flroiie^  a  combination 
y^     1  ' ,  as  that  of  his  people,  his  parhament,  his  fon,  and 
1624.     his  favourite,  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  mea- 
fures,  for  v.hich,  from  temper  as  well  as  judgment, 
he    had  ever  entertained   a  moll    fettled    averfion. 
Though  he  diffembled  his  refentm.ent,  he  began  to 
eftrange  himfelf  from   Buckingham,   to  whom  he 
afcribed  all  thofe  violent   counlels,  and   whom  he 
coiifidered  as  the  author  both  of 'the  prince's  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the  marriage 
treaty.     The  arrival  of  Briftol  he  impatiently  longed 
for;   and  it  was  by  the  affiftance  of  that  minilter, 
whofe  wifdom  he    refpefted,    and  whofe  views,  he 
approved,  that  he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  him- 
felf from  his  prefent  difHculties. 
Re'iirnof       Dqring  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able- 
negotiator  had  ever  oppofed,  though  unfuccefsfully, 
to  the  impetuous  meafures  fuggelled  by  Bucking- 
ham,   his    own   wife    and   w'ell-tempercd   counfels. 
After  Charles's  departure,    he  ftill,  upon  the  fird: 
appearance  of  a  change  of  refolution,  interpofed  his 
advice,  and  ftrenuoufly  infiltcd  on  the  fmcerity  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  conducb  of  the  treaty,  as  v\'eU 
as  the  advantages  which  England  muff  reap  from  the 
completion  of  it.     Euragcd  to  find  that  his  fucceiT- 
ful    labours    fnould   be   rendered   abortive   by  the 
levities  and  caprices  of  an  infolent  minion,  he  Vvould 
underftand  no  hints ;  and  nothing  but  exprefs  orders 
from  his  xnafter  could  engage  hi>5i  to  make  that 
demand  which  he  was  fenfibie   m.uft   put    a  final 
period  to  the  treaty.     He  was  not  therefore  furprifed 
to  hear  that  Buckingham  had  declared  himfelf  his 
open  enemy,  and,  on  all  cccafions,  had  thrown  out 
many  violent  reflections  againft  him. 

Nothing   could  be  of   greater  confcqiience   to 

Buckingham,    than    to    keep   Brirrol  at  a  diltance 

both  from   the   king   and  the  parliament ;    left  the 

power  of  trutli,    enforced   by   fo  wcli-infomied  ■  a 

■  '  fpeaker, 
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fpeaker,  (hould  open  feenes,  which  were  but  fufpefted  chap. 
by  the  fornier,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  as  yet  en-  .  __^  ,  '^ 
Pertained  no  manner  of  jealoufy.  He  appb'ed  there-  ^Gi/^>, 
fore  to  Jame&,  whofe  weaknefs,  difguifed  to  himfelf 
under  the  appearance  of  finelfe  and  diffimulation, 
was  now  become  abfolutely  incurable.  A  warrant 
for  fending  BriA:ol  to  the  Tower  was  ifTued  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  England  ^ ;  and  though 
he  was  foon  releafed  from  conlinement,  yet  orders 
were  carried  him  from  the  king,  to  retire  to  his 
country  feat,  and  to  abifain  from  all  attendance  in 
parliament.  He  obeyed  ;  but  loudly  demanded  an 
opportunity  of  judifyifig  himfelf,  and  of  laying  his 
whole  condu6l  before  his  mafter.  On  all  occafions 
he  protefled  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his  enemy 
the  blame  of  every  mifcarriage.  Buckingham,  and, 
at  his  inftigation,  the  prince,  declared,  that  they 
would  be  reconciled  to  Briftol,  if  he  would  but  ac- 
knowledge his  errors  and  ill-conduft :  But  the  fpi- 
rited  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  honour,  refufed  to 
buy  favo^ir  at  fo  high  a  price.  James  had  the  ,equity 
to  fay,  that  the  infifiing  on  that  condition  was  a 
ftrain  of  unexampled  tyranny  :  But  Eucldnghaiu 
fcrupled  not  to  affert,  with  his  ufual  prefumption, 
that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  himfelf,  were 
as  yet  fatisfied  of  Briftol's  innocence  ". 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buck- 
ingham, while  the  timidity  of  James,  or  the 
fliame  of  changing  his  favourite,  kept  the  whole 
court  in  awe ;  the'  Spaniik  ambafTador,  Inoiofa, 
endeavoured  to  open  the  king's  eyes,  and  to  cure 
his  fears  by  inftilling  greater  fears  into  himi 
He  privately  flipped  into  his  haiid  a  paper,  and 
gave  him  a  fignal  to  read  it  alone.  He  there  told 
him,  that  he  was  as  much  a  prifcner  at  London  as 
ever  Francis  I.  was  at  Madrid  ;  that  the  prince  and 

^  Riiflivvovthj  troLI.  p.  m\.-.  «  Id,  vol.  i.  p.  a 59. 
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^•xLTx^'  ^^^ckingham  had  confpired  together,  and  had  the 
^  _^  '_f  whole  court  at  their  devotion ;  that  cabals  among 
X624.  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament  were  carrying  on 
to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his  authority ;  that  the 
project  was  to  confine  him  to  fome  of  his  hunting 
feats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  adminiflration  to 
Charles ;  and  that  it  was  neceifary  for  him,  by  one 
vigorous  effort,  to ,  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to 
punifh  thofe  who  had  fo  long  and  fo  much  abufed 
his  friendfliip  and  beneficence  ^ 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  reprefentatlon 
does  not  appear.  He  only  difcovered  fome  faint 
fymptoms,  which  he  inftantly  retraced,  of  dilTatif- 
Rviptuie  faction  with  Buckingham.  All  his  public  meafures, 
sllain,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  alliances  into  which  he  entered,  were 
founded  on  the  fyftem  of  enmity  to  the  Auflrian 
family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  Palatinate. 

The  flates  of  the  United  Provinces  were,  at  this 
time,  governed  by  Maurice ;  and  that  afpiring 
prince,  fenfible  that  his  credit  would  languifh  during 
peace,  had,  on  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years 
truce,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 
His  great  capacity  in  the  military  art  would  have 
compenfated  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  had  not 
the  Spanifh  armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola, 
a  general  equally  renowned  for  conduct,  and  more 
celebrated  for  enterprife  and  activity.  In  fuch  a 
iituation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  the 
republic  than  the  profpecl  of  a  rupture  between 
James  and  the  catholic  king ;  and  they  flattered 
■themfelves,  as  well  from  the  natural  union  of  in- 
terells  between  them  and  Enpland,  as  from  the  in- 
•fluence  of  the  pixfent  conjundure,  that  powerful 
fuccours  Would  foon  march  to  their  relief.  Accord- 
ingly, an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men  was  levied  in 

•1  Ruflnvortl',  vuj.  i.   p.  1^4.     {Jacket's  Life  of  Williams.     Coke, 
p,  107. 
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England,  and  fent  over  to  Plolland,  commanded  by  ^  h  a  P. 
four  young  noblemen,  ElTex,  Oxford,  Southampton,  ^ 

and  Willoughby,  who  were  ambitious  of  dillinguifh-      J624. 
ing  themlelves  in  fo  popular  a  caufe,   and  of  ac- 
quiring  military  experience   under  fo  renowned  a 
captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reafonably  have  been  expelled,  that,  as  Treaty 
religious  zeal  had  made  the  recovery  of  the  Pala-  France, 
tinate  appear  a  point  of  fuch  vaft  importance  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  fame  efteft  muft  have  been  produced  ia 
France,  by  the  force  merely  of  political  views  and 
confiderations.     While  that  principality  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  the  French  do- 
minions were  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  poiTef- 
fions  of  that  ambitious  family,  and  might  be  invaded 
by  fuperior  forces  from  every  quarter.     It  concerned 
the  king  of  France,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  peace- 
able eftablifhment  of  the  emperor  in  his  new  con- 
quefls ;  and  both  by  the  fituation  and  greater  pov/er 
of  his  ftate,  he  was  much  better  enabled  than  James 
to  give  fuccour  to  the  diltrefled  palatine ".  But  though 
thefc  views  efcaped  not  Louis,  nor  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  who  now  began  to  acquire  an  afcendant  in  the 
French  court ;  that  minifter  was  determined  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  enterprifes  by  firfl  fubduing  the 
Hugonots,  and  thence  to  proceed,  by  mature  coun- 
fels,  to  humble  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     The  profpect, 
however,  of  a  conjunction  with  England  was  pre- 
fently  embraced,  and  all  imaginable  encouragement 
was  given  to  every  propofal  for  conciliating  a  mar- 
riage between  Charles  and  the  princefs  Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  the  fenfible  experience, 
which  James  might  have  acquired,  of  the  unfur- 
inountable  antipathy  entertained  by  his  fubjeds 
againfl  an  alliance  with  catholics,  he  flill  perfevered 

0 

'  Sec  CoUeftion  of  State  Papers  by  the  Earl  of  Clarentlon,  p.  393. 
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CHAP,  in  th^  opinion,  that  his  fon  would  be  degraded  by 
^       'j  receiving  inro  his  bed  a  princefs  of  lefs  than  royal 
1624.      extiaftion.    After  the  ruptuie,  therefore,  with  Spain, 
nothing   remained    but   an   alliance   with   France ; 
and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied  himfelf  ^ 
The  fame  allurements  had  not  here  place,    which 
had  fo  long  entangled  him  in  the  Spanifh  negotir 
ation :    The  portion  prcmifed  was  much  inferior ; 
and  the  peaceable  refloration  of  the  palatine  could 
not  thence  be  expefted.      But  James  was  afraid  left 
.  his  fon  Ihould  be  altogether  difappointed  of  a  bride  ; 
and  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  French  king  demanded, 
for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  fame  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Spanifn,  he  was  prevailed 
with  ,to  comply.     And   as   the   prince,  during   his 
abode  in  Spain,  had  given  a  verbal  promife  to  allow 
the  Infanta  the  education  of  her  children  till  the 
age  of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here  infer  ted  in  the 
treaty ;    and  to   that   imprudence  is   generally  im- 
puted  the  prefcnt   diftrelTed  condition  of  hi-p  polle- 
rity.     The  court  of  England,  however,  it  mufl  be 
confefled,  always  pretended,   even  in  their  memo? 
rials  to  the  French  court,  that  all  the  favourable 
conditions  granted  to  the  catholics,  were  inferted  in 
the  m.arriage  treaty  merely  to  pleafe  the  pope,  and 
that  their  flricl  execution  was,  by  an  agreement  with 
France,  fecretly  difpenfed  with  ^. 

As  m.uch  as  the  conclufion  of  the  marriage  treaty 
was  acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the 
military  enterprifes  difagreeable,  both  from  the  ex-, 
trem.e  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  from  his  own  incapacity  tor  fuch  a 
fcene  of  aftion.  *' 

During  the  Spanifh  negotiation,  Fleidelberg  and 
Manheim  had  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  iorces;  and 

'  Riifliwoitb,  vol,  i.  p.  iji.  $  oec  note  [P]  at  \Ue  end  of 
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Frankendale,  though  the  garrifon  was  entirely  Eng-  c  h  a^p. 
lifh,  was  clofely  befieged  by  them.  After  reiterated  ^^^.^J^ 
remonllrances  from  James,  Spain  interpofed,  and  1624. 
procured  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  during^  eighteen 
months.  But  as  Frankendale  was  the  only  place  of 
Frederic's  ancient  dominions  which  was  ftill  in  his 
hands,  Ferdinand,  defirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  the  Palatinate,  and  of  leaving  that  ftate  in 
fecurity,  was  unwilling  that  fo  important  a  fortrefs 
ihould  remain  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  enemy.  '^Fo 
compromife  all  differences,  it  was  agreed  to  fequef- 
trate  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Infanta-  as  a  neutral 
perlbn ;  upon  condition  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  it  fhould  be  delivered  to  Frederic  ;.  though 
peace  fliouid  not,  at  that  time,  ,be  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Ferdinand  '.  After  the  unexpefted 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  Infanta,  vv'hen  James  de- 
manded the  execution  of.  the  treaty,  ofltred  him 
peaceable  poffeflion  of  Frankendale,  and  even  pro- 
mifed  a  fafe-conducl  for  the  garrifon  through  the 
Spanifh  Nctherlailds :  But  there  v/as  fome  territory 
of  the  empire  interpofed  betw^een  her  ftate  and  the 
Palatinate ;  and  for  pafiage  over  that  territory,  no 
terms  were  flipulated  ''.  By  this  chicane,  which 
certainly  had  not  been  employed  if  amity  with 
Spain  had  been  preferved,  the  palatine  was  totally 
diipolleiTed  ot  his  patrimonial  dominions. 

The  Engliih  nation,  however,  and  James's  war- 
like council,  were  not  difcouraged.  It  was  flili 
determined  to  re-conquer  the  Palatinate  ;  a  ilate 
lying  in  the  midft  of  Germany,  poiTeiTed  entirely 
by  the  emperor  and  duke  of  JSavaria,  furrouffded 
by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  v/as  taken  Manf- 
into  pay  ;  and  an  Englifli  army  of  twelve  thoufand  f^'''.^" 
foot  and  two  hundred  horfe  was  levied  by  a  general  '''' ' ' 

'  Kiirtiwoit'.ij  vol.i.  p.  74..  ■«  Idem,  ibid.  p.  151. 
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CHAP,  prefs  throughout  the  kingdom.     During  the  nego- 
i_  -  -,'_f  tiation  with  France,  vafl  promifes  had  been  made, 
S624..      though  in  general  terms,  by  the  French  miniftry ; 
not  only  that  a  free  pafiage  Ihould  be  granted  to  the 
Englifh  troops,  but  that  powerful  fuccours  fhould 
alfo  join  them  in  their  march  towards  the  Palatinate. 
In  England,  all  thefe  profeiTions  were  haftlly  inter- 
preted to  be  pofitive  engagements.      The   troops 
under   Mansfeldt*s   command   were    embarked    at 
pccember.  Dover;  but,  upon  failing  over  to  Calais,  found  no 
orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admiflion.     After  waiting 
in  vain  during  fome  time,  they  were  obliged  to  fail 
towards  Zealand ;  where  it  had  alfo  been  neglected 
to  concert  proper  meafures  for  their  difembarkation ; 
and  fome  fcruples  arofe  among  the  States  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions.     Meanwhile  a  peftilen- 
tial  diftemper  creeped  in  among  the  Engliflr  forces, 
fo   long   cooped  up   in   narrow   velfels.     Half  the 
army  died  while  on  board ;    and  the  other  half, 
weakened  by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a  body  to 
5625.     march  into  the  Palatinate '.     And  thus  ended  this 
ill-concerted  and  fruitlefs  expedition :  the  only  dif- 
after  which  happened  to  England  during  the  pro- 
fperous  and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclu- 
fion.  V/ith  peace  fo  fuccefsfuily  cultivated,  and  fo 
paffionately  loved  by  this  monarch,  his  life  alfo  ter- 
minated. This  fpring  he  was  feized  with  a  tertian 
ague ;  and,  when  encouraged  by  his  courtiers  with 
the  common  proverb,  that  fuch  a  diilemper,  during 
that  feafon,  was  health  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that 
the  proverb  was  meant  of  a  young  king.  Alter 
fome  fits,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  weakened,  and 
fent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  bear  a 
tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preferve  a  con- 
ilancy  in  religion;  to  protect  the  church  of  England  ; 

*  I'vankjyn,  p.  104..     Rufiiwoith,  vol.  i.  p.  154.     DugJale,  j».  24. 
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and  to  extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  ^  ^^  -^  P* 
of  the  palatine'".     With  decency  and   courage  he  ,  '—  -1^' , 
prepared  himfelf  for  his  end;   and  he  expired  on      16-25.. 
the  2  7th  of  March,  after  a  rei?n  over  England  of  ^"'''''"^ 

•  the  Kill ^ 

twenty-two  years  and  fome  days;  and  m  the  fifty-  °' 

ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scotland  was 
ahnoft  of  equal  duration  with  his  life.  In  all  hiftory, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  lefs  illuflrious, 
yet  more  unfpotted  and  unblemifhed,  than  that  of 
James  in  both  kingdoms. 

No  prince,  fo  little  enterprifmg  and  fo  inoffenfive^  His  cha. 
was  ever  fo  much  expofed  to  the  oppofite  extremes  '^^-^^'■• 
of  calumny  and  flattery,  of  fatire  and  panegyric. 
And  the  faftions,  which  began  in  his  time,  being 
flill  continued,  have  made  his  character  be  as  much 
difputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of  princes 
who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many  virtues,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  owned,  he  was  poifclfed  of;  but 
fcarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion 
of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  generofity  bordei  ed 
on  profufion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific 
difpofition  on  pufillanimity,  his  wifdom  on  cunning, 
his  friendfnip  on  hght  fancy  and  boyiili  fondnefs. 
While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining 
his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  fufpefted,  in 
a  few  of  his  anions,  and  (till  more  of  his  pretenfions, 
to  have  fomewhat  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his 
people :  While  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exacl  neu- 
trality, to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours, 
he  was  able  to  preferve  fully  the  efteem  and  regard 
of  none.  His  capacity  was  confiderable ;  but  fitter 
to  difcourfe  on  general  maxims  than  to  conducl  any 
intricate  bufmefs :  His  intentions  w^erejuft;  but  more 
adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than  to  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his  perfon 
iind  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to 

I"  Rufiiworth,  vol,  i,  p.  155. 
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CHAP,  command  refpect;  partial  and  undifcerning-  in  his 
y_  ._  .  affeclions,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love. 
i6z5.  Of  a  feeble  temper  more  than  of  a  frail  judgment : 
Expofed  to  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity ;  but  ex- 
empt from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride 
and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole,,  it  may  be 
pronounced  of  his  charaifLcr,  that  all  his  qualities 
were  fullied  with  .weaknefs  and  embellifhed  by 
humanity.  Of  political  courage  he  certainly  was 
deltitutc;  and  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  ilrong 
prejudice  which  prevails  againft  his  perfonal  bravery : 
An  inference,  however,  which  muil  be  owned,  from 
general  experience,  to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  married,  to  Amie  of  Denmark, 
who  died  oil  the  3d  of  March  i6ig,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  woman  eminent  neither  for 
her  vices  nor  her.  virtues.  She  loved  fliows  and 
expenfive  amufements;  but  poileired  little  tafte  in 
her  pleafures.  A  great  comet  appeared  about  the 
time  of  her  death;  and  the  vulgar  efteemed  it  the 
prognoftic  of  that  event.  So  confiderable  in  their 
eyes  are  even  the  mofl  infignificant  princes.^ 

He  left  only  one  fon,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
maj-ried  to  the  eledor  palatine.  She  was  aged 
twenty-nine  years.  Thole  alone  remained  of  fix 
legitimate  children  born  to  him.  He  never  had  any 
illegidmate  ;  arid  he  never  difcovered  any  tendency, 
*  even  the  fniailefi:,  tov;ards  a  pallion  for  any  midrefs. 
Tpie  archbifhcps  of  Canterbury,  during  thi« 
reign,  were  Wnitgilt,  vv'ho  died  in  1604;  Ban- 
croft, in  1610;  Abbot,  who  furvived  the  king. 
The  chancellors,  lord  Eilefmore,  v/ho  refigned  in 
1617;  Bacon  was  fir  ft  lord  keeper  till  1619;  then 
was  created  chancellor,  and  was  difplaced  in  1621  : 
\'Villiams,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord 
keeper  in  his  place.  The  high  treafurers  were, 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  died  in  1609;  the  earl  of 
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Salifbury,  in  1612;  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  fined  and  CHAP. 

dilplaccd  for  bribery  in  1618  ;  lord  Mandeville,  re-  ^___^ J 

figned  in  16:1  ;  the  earl  of  Middlefex  difplaced  in  1625. 
1624;  the  earl  of  Marlborough  fucceeded.  The 
lord  admirals  were,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
■refigned  in  1618;  the  earl,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  fecrernrieS  of  flate  were,  the 
earl  of  Salilbury,  fir  Ralph  Winwood,  Nanton,  Cal-  ' 
vert,  lord  Conway,  fir  Albertus  Moreton. 

The  numbers  of  the  hoiife  of  lords,  in  the  firft 
parliament  of  this  reign,  were  feventy-eight  tem- 
poral peers.  The  numbers  in  the  fuH  parliament 
of  Charles  were  ninety-feven.  Confequently  JameSj 
during  that  period,  created  nineteen  nev/  peerages 
above  thofe  that  expired, 

Thje  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  firft  parliament  of 
this  reign,  cn-nfifted  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven 
members.  It  appears,  that  four  boroughs  revived 
their  charters,  which  they  had  formerly  nc;  Ie6led. 
And  as  the  firfl  parliament  of  Charles  coniiiled  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety-four  members,  we  may  in- 
fer that  James  created  ten  nev^  boroughs. 
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Civil  govermnent  of  England  during  this  period 

Eccleftajlical  government Manners Finarices 

Navy Coinmerce NLan  ufadures  — — . 

Colonies Learning  and  arts. 


IT  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make 
a  paufe  ;  and  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  flate  of 
the  kingdom  with  regard  to  government,  manners, 
finances,  arms,  trade,  learning.  Where  a  juft  no- 
tion is  not  formed  of  thefe  particulars,  hiftory  can 
be  little  inftruftive,  and  often  will  not  be  intelli- 
gible. 

We  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  the  Englifh  go-  cirii  go- 
vernment, at  the  accellion  of  the  Scottifh  line,  was  vernment 
much  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  the  pre-  ^a^a"^* 
rogative  lefs  limited,  the  liberties  of  the  fubje6l  lefs 
,accurately  defined  and  fecured.     Without  mention- 
ing other  particulars,  the  courts  alone  of  high  com- 

*  This  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  was  written  and  publifhed  by 
the  author  before  the  hiftory  of  tlie  houfe  of  TuJor.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  fome  paffages,  particularly  in  the  prefent  Appendix,  may 
feem  to  hi  repetitions  of  what  was  formerly  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  author,  in  order  to  obviate  this  obje^ion,  has  cancel- 
led fome  few  pafTages  in  the  foiegoing  chapters, 
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Appendix.  mllTion  and  Har-chamber  were  fufficlent  to  lav  th^ 
whole  kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince. 

The  court  of  high  commiffion  had  been  erefled 
by  Elizabeth,  in  confequence  of  an  aft  of  parliament, 
paffed  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign :  By  this  atl,  it 
was  thought  proper,  during  the  great  revolution  of 
religion,  to  arm  the  fovereign  with  full  pov/ers,  in 
order  to  difcourage  and  fupprefs  oppofition.     All 
appeals  from  the  inferior  ecclefiailical  courts  vi^ere 
carried  before  the  high  commilTion;  and,  of  confe- 
quence, the  whole  life  and  doclrine  of  the  clergy  lay 
diredly  under  its  infpeftion.     Every  breach  of  the 
aft  of  uniformity,  every  refufal  of  the  ceremonies, 
was  cognizable  in  this  court ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  had  been  punifhed  by  deprivation,  by 
fine,  confifcation,  and  imprifonment.     James   con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  gentler  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion; nor  was  that  punilliment  inflifted  with  rigour 
on   every    offender.      Archbifhop    Spotfwood    tells 
us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Bancroft,  the  primate^, 
feveral   years   after  the  king*s   acceffion,  that   not 
above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived* 
All  the  catholics  too  were  liable  to  be  puniflied  by 
this  court,  if  they  exercifed  any  aft  of  their  religion, 
or  fent  abroad  their  children  or  other  relaions,  to 
receive  that  education  which  they  could  not  procure 
them  in  their  ov/n   country.     Popifli  priefts  were 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  might  be  dehvered  over  to 
the  law,  which  punifhed  them  with  death ;  though 
that  feverity  had  been  fparingly  exercifed  by  Ehza- 
beth,  and  never  ahnoft  by  James.     In  a  word,  that 
liberty  of  confcience,  which  we  fo  highly  and  fo 
juilly  value  at  prefent,  was  totally  fupprcffed ;  and 
no  exercife  of  any  religion,  but  the  eftablifhed,  was 
permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.     Any  word  or 
writing,  which  tended  towards  herefy  or  fchiim,  was 
puniihable  by  the  high  commifTioners  or  any  three 
of  them.:  They  alone  were  judges  what  expreflions  had 
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that  tendency  :  They  proceeded  not  by  information.  Appendix, 
but  upon  rumour,  lufpicion,  or  according  to  their 
difcretion :  They  adminiilered  an  oath,  by  which 
the  party  cited  before  them  was  bound  to  anfwer 
any  queftion  which  fnouid  be  propounded  to  him. 
Whoever  refufed  this  oath,  though  he  pleaded  ever 
fo  juftly,  that  he  might  thereby  be  brought  to  ac- 
cufe  himfelf,  or  his  dearefl  friend,  was  punifhabie  by 
imprifonnicnt :  And  in  fliort,  an  inquihtorial  tribu- 
nal, with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities,  w:ls  ereded  in 
the  kingdom.  Fall  difcretionary  powers  were  be- 
flowed  with  regard  to  the  inquiry,  trial,  fentence, 
and  penalty  infiicled  ;  excepting  only  that  corporal 
punifhments  were  reftrained  by  that  patent  of  the 
prince,  which  ere6:ed  the  court,  not  by  the  act  of 
parliament  which  empov/ered  him.  By  reafon  of 
the  uncertain  hmits  which  feparate  ecclefiaftical 
from  civil  caufes,  all  accufations  of  adultery  and  in- 
ceft  were  tried  by  the  court  of  high  commillion;  and 
every  complaint  of  wives  agalnft  their  hulbands  was 
there  examined  and  difcufl'ed  '\  On  like  preicnces, 
every  caufe  v/hich  regarded  confciencCj  that  is,  every 
caufe  could  have  been  brought  under  their  jurifdic- 
tion. 

But  there  was  a  fufficient  reafon,  why  the  kin rr 
would  not  be  folicitous  to  ftretch  the  jurifdidion  of 
this  court :  The  ftar-chamber  poffeffed  the  fame 
authority  in  civil  matters ;  and  its  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding were  equally  arbitrary  and  unlimited.  The 
origin  of  this  court  was  derived  from  the  mod  re- 
mote antiquity  ^ ;  though  it  is  pretended,  that  its 
power  had  fird  been  carried  to  the  greatelt  height 
by  Henry  VII.      In  all  times,  however,  it  is  eon- 

°  Rymer,  torn,  xvii.   p.  2co. 

P  Riifliwortli,  vol.  ii.  p.r^yx.  In  Chambers's  cafe  It  was  the  nna- 
nitnoiis  opinion  of  ilie  couit  ot  Kind's  Bench,  that  the  ccmi  of  \x;:r- 
chamber  vv.is  not  derived  fioni  the  ifamte  of  Ht^nry  VII.  but  was  a 
court  many  vears  before,  and  one  of  the  molt  hjjrh  and  hcnoiirrfhie; 
courts  of  juftice.  See  Cok-.-'s  Kep.  tenu  Mich.  5  C:u-.^I.  See  further 
Camden's  lirit.  val.  i.  Introd.   ^.  1-,^,  edit,  of  (Jibfun. 
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Appendix,  feffsd,  it  enjoyed  authority;  and  at  no  time  was  its 
authority  circumfcribed,  or  method  of  proceeding 
directed  by  any  law  or  ftatute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  fhall  have  fufficient 
occafion,  during  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  to  nien- 
tion  the  dilpenling  power,  the  power  of  imprifon- 
ment,  of  exading  loans  ^  and  benevolence,  of  preiT- 
iirg  and  quartering  foldiers,  of  altering  the  cuftoms, 
of  ereding  monopolies.  Thefe  branches  of  power, 
if  not  direclly  oppofite  to  the  principles  of  all  free 
government,  muft,  at  leaft,  be  acknowledged  dan- 
gerous to  freedom  in  a  monarchical  confUtution, 
where  an  eternal  jealoufy  mufl  be  preferved  againfl 
the  fovereign,  and  no  difcretionary  powers  mull  ever 
be  entrufted  to  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per- 
fonal  liberty  of  any  fubjecl  can  be  aftefted.  The 
kings  of  England,  however,  had  almoft  conflantly 
exercifed  thefe  powers  ;  and  if,  on  any  occalion,  the 
prince  had  been  obliged  to  fubmit  to  laws  enafted 
againft  them,  he  had  ever,  in  praftice,  eluded  thefe 
laws,  and  returned  to  the  fame  arbitrary  adminiftra- 
tion.  During  alm.oft  three  centuries  before  the  ac- 
cefTion  of  James,  the  regal  authority,  in  all  thefe 
particulars,  had  never  once  been  called  in  quef- 
tion. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  principles  in  ge- 
neral, which  prevailed  during  that  age,  were  fo  fa- 
vourable to  monarchy,  that  they  beflowed  on  it 
an  authority  almoft  abfolute  and  unlimited,  facred 
and  indefeafible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  fo  precarious ; 
their  feffions  lo  fhort,  compared  to  the  vacation  ; 
that,  when  men's  eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  fearch 
of  fovereign  power,  the  prince  alone  was  apt  to  ftrike 
them  as  the  only  permanent  magiftrate,  inverted 
with  the  whole  majefty  and  authority  of  the  ftate. 

1  During  feveral  cenfiu'leE,  no  rcign  had  paffed  without  fome  forced 
lojtn  fioin  the  fubiefl. 

The 
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The  great  complaifance  too  of  parliaments  during  Appendix. 
fo  long  a  period,  had  extremely  degraded  and  ob- 
fcured  thole  affemblies ;  'and  as  all  inftances  of  op- 
pofition  to  prerogative  mufl:  hav^  been  drawn  from 
a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown  to  a  great  many, 
and  had  the  lefs  authority  even  with  thofe  who  were 
acquainted'  with  them.  Thefe  examples,  befides,- 
of  liberty  had  commonly  in  ancient  times  been 
accompanied  with  fuch  circumftances  of  violence, 
convulfion,  civil  war,  and  diforder,  that  they  pre- 
fented  but  a  difagreeable  idea  to  the  inquifitive  part 
of  the  people,  and  afforded  fmall  inducement  to 
renew  iiich  difmal  fcenes.  By  a  great  many,  there- 
fore, monarchy,  fimple  and  unmixed,  was  conceived 
to  be  the  government  of  England ;  and  thofe  popu- 
lar affemblies  were  fuppofed  to  form  only  the  orna- 
ment of  the  fabric,  without  being  in  any  degree  ef- 
fential  to  its  being  and  exiftence '.  The  prerogative 
of  the  crown  was  reprefented  by  lawyers  as  fome- 
thing  real  and  durable ;  like  thofe  eternal  effences 
of  the  fchools  which  no  time  or  force  could  alter* 
The  fanction  of  religion  was  by  divines  called  in  aid  j 
and  the  monarch  of  heaven  was  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
terefted  in  fupporting  the  authority  of  his  earthly 
vicegerent.  And  though  it  is  pretended  that  thefe 
doctrines  were  more  openly  inculcated  and  mors 
ftrenuoully  infilled  on  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  they  were  not  then  invented ;  and  were 
only  found  by  the  court  to  be  more  neceffary  at  that 
period,  by  reafon  of  the  oppofite  do6lrines  which 
began  to  be  promulgated  by  the  puritanical  party'. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  exalted  ideas  of  kingly 
authority,  the  prerogative,  befides  the  articles  of 
jurifdiftion  founded  on  precedent,  was  by  many 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  latent 
powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on  any  emergence. 
In  every  government,  neceffity,  when  real,  fuper- 

'  See  note  [  Q^]  at  the  end  of  the  volmne. 
s   See  note  [  1^  J   at  ihs  end  of  the  VuluiKe, 
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Appendix,  fedes  all  laws  and  levels  all  limitations :  But  in  tht 
'-~'~^-  Englifh  government,  convenience  alone  was  con- 
ceived to  authorife  any  extraordinary  aft  of  regal 
power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on  the  people. 
Hence  the  ftri<5l  obedience  required  to  proclama- 
tions, during  all  periods  of  the  Englifh  hiftoryj  and 
if  James  has  incurred  blame  on  account  of  his 
V  edi6ls,  it  is  only  becaufe  he  too  frequently  iflued 
them  at  a  time  when  they  began  to  be  lefs  regarded, 
not  becaufe  he  fir  ft  afiumed  or  extended  to  an  un- 
ufual  degree  that  exercife  of  authority.  Of  his 
maxims  in  a  parallel  cafe,  the  following  is  a  pretty 
remarkable  inftance. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commiflioners  for 
the  infpedion  of  prifons,  and  had  beftowed  on  them 
full  difcretionary  powers  to  adjuft  all  differences 
between  prifoners  and  their  creditors,  to  compound 
debts,  and  to  give  liberty  to  fuch  debtors  as  they 
found  honeft  and  infolvent.  From  the  uncertain 
and  undefined  nature  of  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
doubts  fprang  up  in  many,  that  this  commiffion  was 
contrary  to  law;  and  it  was  reprefented  in  that  hght 
to  James.  He  forebore  therefore  renewing  the  corn- 
million  till  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign;  when  com- 
plaints rofe  fo  high,  with  regard  to  the  abufes  prac- 
tifed  in  prifons,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
overcome  his  fcruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commif- 
fioners  inverted  with  the  fame  difcretionary  powers 
which  EHzabeth  had  formerly  conferred ". 

Upon  the  whole,  we  muffc  conceive  that  monar- 
chy, on  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  was 
polfelfed  of  a  very  extenfive  authority :  An  autho- 
rity, in  the  judgment  of  all,  not  exactly  limited ; 
in  the  judgmeiit  of  fome,  not  limitable.  But,  at 
*  the  fame  time,  this  authority  was  founded  merely 
on  the  opinion  of  the  people,  influenced  by  ancient 
precedent  and  example.    Jt  was  not  fupported  either 

"  Rymer,  tom.xviii,  p.  117.  yji\.., 
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by  money  or  by  force  of  arms.  And,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  princes  of  that 
line  were  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their  prerogative ; 
being  fenfible  that,  when  thofe  claims  were  ravifiicd 
From  them,  they  polfeifed  no  influence  by  which 
they  could  maintain  their  dignity,  or  fupport  the 
laws.  By  the  changes  which  have  fnice  been  intro- 
duced, the  Hberty  and  independence  of  individuals 
has  been  rendered  much  more  full,  entire,  and 
fecure ;  that  of  the  public  more  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious. And  it  feems  a  neceflary,  though  perhaps 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  in  every  government;,  the 
magiftrate  mufl  either  pofl'efs  a  large  revenue  and  a 
military  force,  or  enjoy  fome  difcretionary  powers,  in 
order  to  execute  the  laws  and  fupport  his  own  au- 
thority. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  fo  many 'in-  EcclefiaftF- 
Hances,  the  bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  ^^'g'^^ein-. 
that  we  can  look  for  no  toleration  among  the  differ- 
ent fefts.  Two  Arians,  under  the  title  of  heretics, 
were  punifned  by  fire  during  this  period  ;  and  no 
one  reign  fince  the  reformation  had  been  free  from 
like  barbarities.  Stowe  favs,  that  thefe  Arians  were 
offered  their  pardon  at  the  flake,  if  they  would 
merit  it  by  a  recantation.  A  madman  who  called 
himfelf  the  Holy  Ghoft  was,  without  any  indul- 
gence for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  fame  pu- 
nilliment.  Twenty  pounds  a  month  could  by  law 
be  levied  on  every  one  who  frequented  not  the  effa- 
bliflied  worliiip.  This  rigorous  law,  however,  had 
one  indulgent  claufe,  that  the  fines  exacted  fhould 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  income  of  the 
perfon.  It  had  been  ufual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow 
thofe  penaldes  to  run  on  for  feveral  years  ;  and  to 
levy  them  all  at  once  ;  to  the  utter  ruin  of  fuch  ca- 
tholics as  had  incurred  her  difpieafure.  James  was 
more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every  other  refpedV. 
The  Puritans  formed  a  feet  which  fecretly  lurked  in 
the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  ieparate  wor- 
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Appendix.  fliJp  or  difcipHne.  An  attempt  of  that  kind  would 
have  been  univerfally  regarded  as  the  mod  unpar- 
donable enormity.  And  had  the  king  been  difpofed 
to  grant  the  Puritans  a  full  toleration  for  a  feparate 
exercife  of  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
fpirit  of  the  times,  that  this  fed;  itfe'lf  would  have 
defpifed  and  hated  him  for  it,  and  would  have  re- 
proached him  with  lukewarmnefs  and  indifference 
in  the  caufe  of  religion.  They  maintained,  that 
they  themfelves  were  the  only  pure  church ;  that 
their  principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  eftablifhed 
by  law ;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated. 
It  may  be  queftioned,  therefore,  whether  the  ad- 
miniflration  at  this  time  could  with  propriety  de- 
ferve  the  appellation  of  perfecutors  with  regard  to 
the  Puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  re-, 
fufed  to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were 
deprived  of  their  livings,  and  fometimes  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  were  other  wife  punifhed :  And  ought 
any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  benefice  in  an 
eitablifhment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  eftablifhment  r 
But  Puritans  were  never  puniflied  for  frequenting 
feparate  congregations ;  becaufe  there  were  none 
fuch  in  the  kingdom;  and  no  proteflant  ever  af- 
fumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erefting  them. 
The  greatefl  well-williers  of  the  puritanical  fed; 
would  have  condemned  a  practice,  which  in  that 
age  was  univerfally,  by  flatefmen  and  ecclefiaflics, 
philofophers  and  zealots,  regarded  as  fubverfive  of 
civil  fociety.  Even  fo  great  a  reafoner  as  lord  Ba- 
con thought  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  government,  and 
that  no  toleration  could  with  fafety  be  given  to  fec- 
taries'''.  Nothing  but  the  imputation  of  idolatry, 
-  which  was  thrown  on  the  catholic  religion,  could 
juftify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  themfelves,  the 

*  See  lii$  effay  Df  urlraU  ecc/f/ice, 
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fchlfm  made  by  the  hugonots  and  other  proteftants,  ^P'^^"^'^- 
•who  lived  in  popifli  countries. 

In  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  rc^ligious  feels  and  he- 
refies  and  fchiims  had  been  efteemed  dangerous  if 
not  pernicious  to  civil  government,  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  fource  of  fadion,  and  private  combi- 
nation, and  oppofition  to  the  laws ".  The  magiilrate, 
therefore,  appHed  himfelf  directly  to  the  cure  of  this 
evil  as  of  every  other  ;  and  very  naturally  attempted 
by  penal  flatutes  to  fupprefs  thofe  feparate  com- 
munities, and  punifh  the  obftinate  innovators.  But 
it  was  found  by  fatal  experience,  and  after  fpilling 
an  ocean  of  blood  in  thofe  theological  quarrels, 
that  the  evil  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both 
enfiamed  by  violent  remedies,  and  diffufed  itfelf 
more  rapidly  throughout  the  whole  fociety.  Hence, 
though  late,  arofe  the  paradoxical  principle  and  fa- 
lutary  practice  of  toleration. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  incompatible  with 
fuch  maxims  and  fuch  principles  of  government  as 
then  prevailed,  and  was  therefore  quite  unknown  in 
that  age.  Befides  employing  the  two  terrible  courts 
of  flar-chamber  and  high  commiffion,  whofe  powers 
were  unlimited,  queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her  au- 
thority by  reitraints  upon  the  prefs.  She  palfed  a 
decree  in  her  court  of  ftar-chamber,  that  is,  by  her 
own  will  and  pleafure,  forbidding  any  book  to  be 
printed  in  any  place  but  in  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge^ :  And  another,  in  which  fhe  prohibited, 
under  fevere  penalties,  the  publifhing  of  any  book 
or  pamphlet  againjl  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  rC" ' 
Jiraint  or  ordinance,  contained,  or  to  be  contained,  in 
any  fiatute  or  laws  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  injun&ion 
made  or  fet  forth  by  her  majejiy  or  her  privy -council, 
or  againfi  the  true  fenfe  or  meaning  of  any  letters  pa- 
tent,  commijfions  or  prohibitions  under  the  great  feal  of 

^  See  Cicero  de  leglbus.  y  28th  of  Elizabeth.     See  State 

Tiials.     Sir  Robert  Knightly,  vol.  vii.  edit.  lit. 
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Appendix,  Englajid^,  James  extended  the  fame  penalties  to 
the  importing  of  fuch  books  from  abroad "".  And  to 
render  thefe  edicts  more  effedual,  he  afterwards 
inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  a  licence 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  ihe  bifnop  of  London,  or  the  vice  chan- 
cellor of  one  of  the  univerfities,  or  of  fome  perfon 
appointed  by  them  ^. 

In  tracing  the  coherence  among  the  fyftems  of 
modern  theology,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  doc-? 
trine  of  abfolute  decrees  has  ever  been  intimately 
conneded  with  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit ;  as  that  docr 
trine  affords  the  highell  fubjeft  of  joy,  triumph, 
and  fecurity  to  the  fuppofed  eleft,  and  exalts  them 
by  infinite  degrees  above  the  reft  of  mankind.  All 
the  firft  reformers  adopted  thefe  principles ;  and  the 
Janfenifts  too,  a  fanatical  feft  in  France,  not  to 
mention  the  Mahometans  in  Afia,  have  ever  em^- 
braced  them.  As  the  Lutheran  eftabliflinients  were 
fubje£led  to  epifcopal  jurifdiclion,  their  enthufiaftic 
genius  gradually  decayed,  and  men  had  leifure  to 
perceive  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  God  to  punifh 
by  infinite  torments  what  he  himfelf  from  all  eter- 
nity had  unchangeably  decreed.  The  king,  though 
at  this  time  his  Calviniftic  education  had  rivetted 
him  in  the  doftrine  of  abfolute  decrees,  yet,  being  a 
zealous  partifan  of  epifcopacy,  was  infenfibly  en- 
gaged, toward-i  the  end  of  liis  reign,  to  favour  the 
milder  theology  of  Arminius.  Even  in  fo  great  a 
.do6}or,  the  genius  of  the  religion  prevailed  over  its 
fpeculative  tenets;  and  with  him  the  whole  clergy 
gradually  dropped  the  more  rigid  principles  of  ab- 
Iblute  reprobation  and  unconditional  decrees :  Some 
noife  was  at  firft  made  about  thefe  innovations  ;  but 
being  drowned  in  the  fury  of  factions  and  civil  wars 
■which  enfued,  the  fcholaftic  arguments  made  an  in- 
fignificant  figure  amidft  thofe  violent  difputes  about 

y  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  512.  *  Id.  ibid. 

3  liyfiier,  tom,  xvii,  p.  616, 
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civil  and  ecclcfiafticai  power  with  which  the  nation  Appendix. 
was  agitated.  And  at  the  reftoration,  the  church, 
though  file  flili  retained  her  old  fublcriptions  and 
articles  of  faith,  was  found  to  have  totally  changed 
her  fpeculative  doftrines,  and  to  have  embraced 
tenets  more  Irtnabie  to  the  genius  of  her  difcipline 
and  worfliip,  without  its  being  polTible  to  affign  the 
precife  period  in  which  the  alteration  was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  thv.t  James,  from  his 
great  dehre  to  promote  controverfiai  divinity,  erect- 
ed a  college  at  Che}fea  f.ir  the  entertainment  of 
twenty  perfons,  who  fliouid  be  entirely  employed  in 
refuting  the  papifts  and  puritans^.  All  tlie  efforts 
of  the  great  Bacon  could  not  procure  an  eftablifh- 
ment  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philofophy: 
Even  to  this  day,  no  ibcety  has  been  inilituted  for 
the  polifliing  and  fixing  of  our  language.  The  only 
encouragement  which  the  fovc^ieign  in  England  has 
ever  given  to  any  thin,g  that  has  the  appearance  of 
fcience,  was  this  fhort-lived  eftablifliment  of  James ; 
an  inftitution  quite  fuperliuous,  confidering  the  un- 
happy propenfion  which  at  that  time  fo  univerfally 
poffefled  the  nation  for  polemical  theology. 

The  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable  to  the  Manners, 
monarchical  government  which  prevailed ;  and  con- 
tained not  that  ftrange  mixture  which  at  prefent 
diflinguiflies  England  from  all  other  countries.  Such 
violent  extremes  were  then  unknown  of  induftry 
and  debauchery,  frugaHty  and  profufion,  civility  and 
rufuicity,  fanaticifm  and  Icepticihn.  Candour,  fmce- 
rity,  modedy,  are  the  only  qualities  which  the  Eng- 
lifli  of  that  age  poffeffed  in  common  with  the  prefent. 

High  pride  of  family  then  prevailed;  and  it  was 
by  a  dignity  and  ftatelinefs  of  behaviour,  that  the 
gentry  and  nobility  dillinguiflied  themfelves  from 
the  common  people.  Great  riches,  acquired  by 
commerce,  were    more   rare,   and  had  not  as  yet 

*  Kennet,  p.  685.     Camden's  Brit,  vol.i,  p.  370.     Gibfon's  edit. 
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AvvenA'iK.  ^een  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of  men,  and  render 
money  the  chief  foundation  of  diflinclion.  Much 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  common  intercourfe  of 
life,  and  little  familiarity  was  indulged  by  the  great, 
The  advantages  which  refult  from  opulence  are  fo 
folid  and  real,  that  thofe  who  are  poll'elTed  of  them 
need  not  dread  the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors. 
The  diflinclions  of  birth  and  title  being  more  empty 
and  imaginary,  foon  vanifh  upon  familiar  accefs  and 
acquaintance. 

The  expences  of  the  great  confided  in  pomp  and 
(haw,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  con- 
venience and  true  pleaiure.  The  ear|,of  Notting- 
ham, in  his  embaffy  lo  Spain,  w^as  attended  by  50Q 
perfons.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  in  that  to  Brufiels, 
carried  300  gentlemen  along  with  him.  Lord  Bacon 
has  remarked,  that  the  Englifli  nobihty  in  his 
time  maintained  a  larger  retinue  of  fervants  than 
the  nobility  of  any  other  nation,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Polanders"^. 

Civil  honours,  which  now  hold  the  firfl  place, 
were  at  that  time  fubordinate  to  the  military.  The 
young  gentry  and  nobility  were  fond  of  diftinguifli- 
ing  themfelves  by  arms.  The  fury  of  duels  too 
prevailed  more  than  at  any  time  before  or  fmce''. 
This  was  the  turn  that  the  romantic  chivalry  for 
which  the  nation  w'as  formerly  fo  renowned,  had 
lately  taken. 

Liberty  of  commerce  between  the  fexes  was  in- 
dulged ;  but  without  any  licentioufnefs  of  manners. 
The  court  was  very  httle  an  exception  to  this  ob- 
fervation.  James  had  rather  entertained  an  averfion 
and  contempt  for  the  females,  nor  were  thofe  young 
courtiers,  of  whom  he  was  fo  fond,  able  to  break 
through  the  eftabliilied  manners  of  the  nation. 

T?iE  firft  fedan  chair  feen  in  England  was  in  this 
j-eign,  and  v/as  ufed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 

c  EfTays  De  prefer,   fin.  imp. 

^  FiankJjn,  p.  5,     See  alfo  Lord  Herbert's  Memoirs, 
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to  the  great  indignation  of  tlie  people,    who  ex-  Appendix. 
claimed,  that  he  was  employing  his  f<;llow  creatures 
to  do  the  fcrvice  of  beafts. 

The  country  life  prevails  at  prefent  in  England 
beyond  any  cultivated  nation  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was 
then  much  more  generally  emibraced  by  all  the 
gentry.  The  increafe  of  arts,  pleafures,  and  focial 
commerce,  was  jufi;  beginning  to  produce  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  fofter  and  the  more  civilized  life  of  the 
city.  James  difcou raged  as  much  as  pofiible  this 
alteration  of  manners.  "  Ele  was  wont  to  be  very 
"  earned:, "    as    lord    Bacon   tells    us,    "  with    the 

country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to  their 

country  feats.  And  fometimes  he  would  fay  thus 
^'  to  them  :  Gent/e?}jen,  at  London,  you  are  like  fidips 
"  in  a  fea,  'which  JJjozu  like  nothing  ;  but  in  your 
"  country  villages  you  are  like  J}:)ips  in  a  river y  ivhicb 
*'  look  like  great  things  \" 

He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation. 
As  queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived  with  regret  the 
increafe  of  London,  and  had  retrained  all  new 
buildings  by  proclamation  ;  James,  who  found  that 
thefe  edicts  were  not  exactly  obeyed,  frequently  re- 
newed them ;  though  a  ftricl  execution  feems  ftill 
to  have  been  wanting.  He  alfo  ifliied  reiterated 
proclamations  in  inritation  of  his  predecefTor ;  con- 
taining fevere  menaces  againft  the  gentry  who  lived 
in  town  ^  This  policy  is  contrary  to  that  which  has 
ever  been  praftifed  by  all  princes  who  ftudied  the 
increafe  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the  nobility 
to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expenfive  pleafures  or 
employments  which  diflipate  their  fortune ;  to  in- 
creafe their  fubjeftion  to  m.inifters  by  attendance ;  to 
weaken  their  authority  in  the  provinces  by  abfence : 
Thefe  have  been  the  common  arts  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment. But  James,  befides  that  he.  had  certainly 
laid  no  plan  for  extending  his  power,  had  no  money 

f  -Apophthegms.  ^  Rjmsr,  torn.  xvii.  p.  632. 
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iippendix.  to  fiipport  a  fpleiidid  court,  or  beftow  on  a  numerous 
retinue  of  gentry  and  nobility.  He  thought  too 
that  by  their  living  together,  they  became  more  fen- 
fible  of  their  own  flrength,  and  were  apt  to  indulge 
too  curious  lefearches  into  matters  of  government. 
To  remedy  the  prefent  evii,  he  was  defirous  of  dif- 
perfmg  them  into  their  country-feats ;  where,  he 
hoped,  they  would  bear  a  more  fubmiffive  reverence 
to  his  authority,  and  receive  bfs  fupport  from  each 
other.  But  the  contrary  efi'e£l  foon  followed.  The 
ricl^es  amaffed  during  their  refidence  at  hgnie  ren- 
dered them  independent.  The  influence  acquired 
by  hofpitality  made  them  formidable.  They^  would 
not  be  led  by  the  court :  They  could  not  be  driven  : 
And  thus  the  fyftem  of  the  Engliih  government  re- 
ceived a  total  and  a  fudden  alteration  in  the  courfe 
of  lefs  than  forty  years. 

.  The  nrfl  rife  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  con- 
tributed, in  preceding  reigns,  to  fcatter  thofe  im- 
menfe  fortunes  of  the  barons  which  rendered  them 
fo  formidable  both  to  king  and  people.  The  far- 
ther progrefs  of  thefe  advantages  began  during  this 
reign  to  ruin  the  fmall  proprietors  of  land  ^ ;  and, 
by  both  events,  the  gentry,  or  that  rank  which 
compofed  the  houfe  of  commons,  enlarged  their 
power  and  authority.  The  early  improvements  in 
luxury  were  feized  by  the  greater  nobles,  whofe 
fortunes,  placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  cal- 
culation, were  foon  diffipated  in  expenfive  pleafures. 
Thefe  improvements  reached  at  lafl  all  men  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  thofe  of  flender  fortunes,  who  at  that 
time  were  often  men  of  family,  imitating  thofe  of 
a  rank  immediately  above  them,  reduced  themfelves 
to  poverty.  Their  lands,  coming  to  fale,  fwelled  the 
eftates  of  thofe  who  polTefled  riches  fufFicient  for  the 
fafliionable  ej^pences ;  but  who  were  not  exempted 
from  fome  care  and  attention  to  their  domeftiq 
ceconomy, 

z  Cabbala,  p,  124.  fiift  edit. 
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The  gentry  alfo  of  that  age  were  engaged  In  no  Appendix, 
cxpence,  except  that  of  country  hofpitality.  No  '-  ''"  -^ 
taxes  were  levied,  no  wars  waged,  no  attendance  at 
court  expected,  no  bribery  or  profufion  required  at 
eleflions  \  Could  human  nature  ever  reach  hap- 
pinefs,  the  condition  of  the  Englifli  gentry  under  fo 
mild  and  benign  a  prince,  might  merit  that  appel- 
lation. 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  flood  in  Finances. 
1617,  is  thus  ftated ' :  Of  crown  lands,  80,000 
pounds  a-year ;  by  cuftoms  and  new  impofitions, 
near  190,000  ;  by  wards  and  other  various  branches 
of  revenue,  befrde  purveyance,  180,000.  The 
whole  amounting  to  450,000.  The  king's  ordinary 
difburfements,  by  the  fame  account,  are  faid  to  ex- 
ceed this  fum  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  ".  All  the 
extraordinary  fums  which  James  had  raifed  by  fub- 
fidies,  loans,  fale  of  lands,  fale  of  the  title  of  baronet, 
money  paid  by  the  ftates,  and  by  the  king  of 
France,  benevolences,  &c.  were  in  the  whole  about 
two  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  Of 
which  the  fale  of  lands  afforded  feven  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand  pounds,  The  extraordinary 
difburfements  of  the  king  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions ;  befide  above  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
given  in  prefents.  Upon  the  whole,  a  fuflicient 
reafon  appears,  partly  from  neceffary  expences, 
partly  for  want  of  a  rigid  oeconomy,  why  the  king, 
even  early  in  his  reign,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
and  found  great  difficulty  to  fupport  the  govern- 
ment. 

^  Men  feem  then  to  have  been  ambitious  of  reprefenting  the  c»un- 
tits,  but  carelels  of  the  boroughs.  A  Teat  in  the  houle  was  in  itfelf 
of  ihiall  iniportance :  But  the  former  became  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  gentlemen.  Journ.  lo  Feb.  i6io.  Towns,  which  had 
formerly  neglefteil  their  right  of  lending  members,  now  began  to 
claim  it.     Journ.   26  Feb.  1623. 

i  An  ab(h'a£l  or  brief  declaration  of  his  majefty's  revenue,  with 
the  affic^nations  and  defalcations  upon  the  fame. 

^  The  excefs  was  formerly  greater,  as  appears  by  Salifbury's  Ac- 
count.    See  chap.  2. 
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Farmers,  not  commiffioners,  levied  the  cuf- 
toms.-  It  feems,  indeed,  requifite,  that  the  former 
method  fnould  always  be  tried  before  the  latter, 
though  a  preferable  one.  When  men's  own  intereft 
is  concerned,  they  fall  upon  a  hundred  expedients 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  merchants  ;  and  thefe  the 
public  may  afterwards  imitate  in  eflablifhing  proper 
rules  for  its  officers.  v 

The  cuftoms  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports  as 
well  as  imports.  Nay,  the  impofition  upon  exports, 
by  James's  additions,  is  faid  to  amount  in  fome  few 
inftances  to  twenty-five  -per  cent.  This  practice,  fo 
hurtful  to  induPcry,  prevails  Itill  in  France,  Spain, 
and  moft  countries  of  Europe.  The  cuftoms  in 
1604  yielded  127,000  pounds  a-year ' :  They  rofe 
to  190,000  towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten/>^r  cent,. 
till  1624,  when  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  This  high 
intereft  is  an  indication  of  the  great  profits  and  fmall 
progrefs  of  commerce. 

The  extraordinary  fupplies  granted  by  parlia- 
ment during  this  whole  reign  amounted  not  to  more 
than  630,000  pounds;  which,  divided  among  twen- 
ty-one years,  makes  30,000  pounds  a-year.  I  do 
not  include  thofe  fupplies,  amounting  to  300,000 
pounds,  which  were  given  to  the  king  by  his  laft 
parliament.  Thefe  were  paid  in  to  their  own  com- 
miffioners ;  and  the  expences  of  the  Spanifh  war 
were  much  more  than  fufficient  to  exhauft  them. 
The  diftrelTed  family  of  the  palatine  was  a  great 
burthen  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The 
king,  'it  is  pretended,  pofl'effied  not  frugality  pro- 
portioned to  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  revenue. 
Splendid  equipages,  however,  he  did  not  affed,  nor 
coftly  furniture,  nor  a  luxurious  table,  nor  prodigal 
iniftrefles.     His  buildings  too  were  not  fumptuous  j 

I  Journ.  «i  May  1604.. 
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though  the  Banqueting-houfe  mud  not  be  forgot-  Appendix, 
ten,  as  a  monument  which  does  honour  to  his  reign. 
Hunting  was  his  chief  amufement,  the  cheapeft 
pleafure  in  which  a  king  can  indulge  himrelf.  His 
expences  were  the  effects  of  liberahty,  rather  than 
of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  faid,  while  he  was  (landing  amidfl 
fome  of  his  courtiers,  a  porter  pafled  by  loaded  with 
money,  which  he  was  carrying  to  the  treafury.  The 
king  obferved  that  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Hol- 
land, one  of  his  handfome  agreeable  favourites, 
whifpered  fomething  to  one  (landing  near  him. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  Rich  had  faid,  hoxv 
happy  would  that  money  make  me  !  Without  hefita- 
tion  James  beflowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it 
amounted  to  3000  pounds.  He  added,  7^ou  think 
yourfelf  very  happy  in  obtaining  fo  large  a  fum  ;  but 
I  am  more  happy  in  ha-virig  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
a  worthy  man^  whom  I  love.  The  generofity  of 
James  was  more  the  refult  of  a  benign  humour  or 
light  fancy,  than  of  reafon  or  judgment.  The  ob- 
jeds  of  it  were  fuch  as  could  render  themfelv^es 
agreeable  to  him  in  his  loofe  hours ;  not  fuch  as 
were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or  who  poifefTed 
talents  or  popularity  which  could  (Irengthen  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  public. 

The  fame  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the 
people,  which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that 
interval  between  the  fall  of  the  peers  and  the  rife  of 
the  commons,  was  now  po(reired  by  the  people 
againd  the  crown,  during  the  continuance  of  a  hke 
interval.  The  fovereign  had  already  lofl  that  inde- 
pendent revenue  by  which  he  could  fubfiil  without 
regular  fupplies  from  parliament ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  means  of  influencing  thofe  a(fem- 
blies.  The  efteds  of  this  lituation,  which  com- 
menced with  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
foon  rofe  to  a  great  height,  and  were  more  or  lefs 

propagated 
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Appendix,  propagated  throughout  all  the  reigns  of  that  un* 
happy  i^mily. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  hiftorians  ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  thefe  taxes 
nor  the  method  of  levying  them  have  been  well  ex- 
plained. It  appears,  that  the  fifteenths  formerly 
correfponded  to  the  name,  and  were  that  propor- 
tionable part  of  the  moveables "'.  But  a  valuation 
having  been  made  in  thq  reign  of  Edv/ard  III.,  that 
valuation  was  always  adhered  to,  and  each  tov/n  paid 
tmalterably  a  particular  fum,  which  the  inhabitants 
themfelves  aileifed  upon  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
fame  tax  in  corporate  towns  was  called  a  tenth  ;  be- 
■caufe,  there  at  firft  it  v/as  a  tenth  of  the  moveables. 
The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth  as  it  is  often 
more  concifely  called,  was  about  29,000  pounds". 
The  amount  of  a  fubfidy  was  not  invariable,  like 
that  of  a  fifteenth.  In  the  eighth  of  Ehzabeth  a 
fubfidy  amounted  to  120,000  pounds  :  In  the  for- 
tieth it  was  not  above  78,000  °.  It  afterwards  fell 
to  70,000  j  and  was  continually  decreafing  ^.  The 
reafon  is  eafily  collefttd  from  the  method  of  levy- 
ing it.  We  may  learn  from  the  fubfidy  bills  %  that 
one  fubfidy  was  given  for  four  fliillings  in  the  pound 
on  land,  and  two  fliillings  and  eight-pence  on  move- 
ables throughout  the  'counties ;  a  confiderable  tax, 
had  it  been  llriftly  levied.  But  this  was  only  the 
ancient  ftatc  of  a  fubfidy.  During  the  reign  of 
James,  there  w^as  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that 
fum.  The  tax  was  fo  far  peribnal  that  a  man  paid 
only  in  the  county  where  he  lived,  though  he 
fliould  poffefs  eflates  in  other  counties  ;  and  the  af-* 
feffors  formed  a  loofe  eifimation  of  his  property, 
and  rated  him  accordingly.     To  preferve,  however, 

ni  Coke's  Inft.  book  iv.  chap,  i.  of  fifteenths,  quinzins. 
n  Id.  fiibfulies  temper:^!)'.  "  Jouin.   ii  July  1610. 

P  Coke's  Iiilh  book  iv.  chop.  i.  fubfid.es  tempoia])', 
1  See  Sutuics  at  Laige. 
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fome  rule  In  the  eftimation,  it  feems  to  have  been  Appendix. 
the  pra<^:ice  to  keep  an  eye  to  former  aflefTments, 
and  to  rate  every  man  according  as  his  anceflors,  or 
men  of  fuch  an  eftimated  property,  were  accuitomed 
to  pay.  This  vi^as  a  fufficient  reafon  why  fubfidies 
could  not  increaie,  notv^^ithllanding  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  money  and  rife  of  rents.'  But  there  was 
an  evident  reaibn  why  they  continually  decreafed* 
The  favour,  as  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  ran  always 
againil  the  crown ;  efpecially  during  the  latter  end 
of  Elizabeth,  when  fubfidies  became  numerous  and 
frequent,  and  the  fums  levied  were  confiderable, 
compared  to  former  fupplies.  The  aifelfors,  though 
accuftomed  to  have  an  eye  to  ancient  eftimations, 
were  not  bound  to  obfcrve  any  fuch  rule  ;  but  might 
rate  anew  any  perfon  according  to  his  prefent  in- 
come. When  rents  fell,  or  part  of  an  eilate  was 
fold  off,  the  proprietor  was  fure  to  reprefent  thefe 
lolfes,  and  obtain  a  diminution  of  his  fubfidy ;  but 
where  rents  rofe,  or  new  lands  were  purchafed,  he 
kept  his  own  fecret,  and  paid  no  more  than  for- 
merly. The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every  change 
was  taken  againft  the  crown ;  and  the  crown  could 
obtain  the  advantage  of  none.  And  to  make  the 
matter  worfe,  the  alterations  which  happened  in 
property  during  this  age  v/ere  generally  unfavour- 
able to  the  crown.  The  fmall  proprietors,  or  twenty 
pound  men,  went  continually  to  decay ;  and  when 
their  eftates  were  fwallowed  up  by  a  greater,  the  new 
purchafer  increafed  not  his  fubfidy.  So  loofe  in- 
deed is  the  whole  method  of  rating  fubfidies,  that 
the  wonder  was  not  how  the  tax  fliould  continually 
diminilh  ;  but  how  it  yielded  any  revenue  at  all, 
it  became  at  laft  fo  unequal  and  uncertain,  that  the 
parliament  was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a  land  tax. 

The  price  of  corn  during  this  reign,  and  that  of 
the  other  neceflaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  v\^as 
rather  higher  than  at  prefent.  By  a  proclamation 
of  James,  eflablilhing  public  magazines,  whenever 

wheat , 
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Appendix,  wheat  fell  below  thirty-two  fhillings  a  quarter,  rye 
below  eighteen,  barley  below  fixteen,  the  commif- 
fioners  were  empowered  to  purchafe  corn  for  the 
niagazines  ^  Thefe  prices  then  are  to  be  regarded 
as  low  ;  though  they  would  rather  pafs  for  high  by 
our  prefent  eftimation.  The  ufual  bread  of  the 
poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley '.  The  bed 
wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  was 
at  thirty-three  fhillings  a  tod '.  At  prefent  it  is  not 
above  two-thirds  of  that  value ;  though  it  is  to  be 
prefumed  that  our  exports  in  woollen  goods  are 
fomewhat  increafed.  The  finer  manufactures  too, 
by  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  induftry,  have  rather 
diminiflied  in  price,  notwithftanding  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  money.  In  Shakefpeare,  the  hoflefs  tells 
Falftaff,  that  the  fhirts  fire  houp-ht  him  were  holland 
at  eight  fliillings  a  yard  ;  a  high  price  at  this  day, 
even  fuppofmg,  what  is  not  probable,  that  the  bell 
holland  at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodnefs  to  the 
bell  that  can  now  be  purchafed.  In  like  manner, 
a  yard  of  velvet,  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  valued  at  two  and  twenty  fhillings.  It 
appears  from  Dr.  Birch's  life  of  prince  Henry ",  that 
that  prince,  by  contraft  with  his  butcher,  payed  near 
a  groat  a-pound  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef 
and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family.  Befides,  we  mufl 
confider,  that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which 
no  laws  could  prevent,  was  the  converting  of  arable 
land  into  pafture :  A  certain  proof  that  the  latter 
was  found  more  profitable,  and  confequently  that  all 
butcher's  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  was  rather  higher 
than  at  prefent.  We  have  a  regulation  of  the  mar- 
ket with  regard  to  poultry  and  fome  other  articles 
very  early  in  Charles  I.'s  reign "" ;  and  the  prices  are 
high.     A  turkey-cock  four  fhillings  and  fixpence, 

«■  Rymer,  torn.  xvij.  p.  516.  To  die  Time  purpofe,  fee  alfo  21 
Jac.  II.   cap.  28.  ^  Rymer,  torn.  xx.   p,  15. 

^  See  a  ccmpendium  or  dialogue  inierted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Wool, 
♦bap,  23.  "  P.  44-9.  *'■  Kymer,  torn.  xix.  p.  511. 

a  tur- 
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a  turkey-hen  three  fliillings,  a  pheafant  cock  fix,  a  Appendix, 
pheafant  hen  five,  a  partridge  one  fhilling,  a  goofe  "  ^""^ 
two,  a  capon  two  and  fixpence,  a  pullet  one  and 
fixpence,  a  rabbit  eight  pence,  a  dozen  of  pigeons 
fix  ihillings ''.  We  mufl  confider,  that  London  at 
prefent  is  more  than  three  times  more  populous 
than  it  was  at  that  time:  A  circumftance  which 
much  increafes  the  price  of  poultry,  and  of  every 
thing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a 
diflance :  Not  to  mention  that  thefe  regulations 
by  authority  are  always  calculated  to  diminifh,  never 
to  increafe  the  market  prices.  The  contractors  for 
viftualling  the  navy  were  allowed  by  government 
eight  pence  a  day  for  the  diet  of  each  man  when  in 
harbour,  feven  pence  halfpenny  when  at  fea  ^  ;  which 
would  fuffice  at  prefent.  The  chief  difference  in' 
expence  between  that  age  and  the  prefent  confifts  in 
the  imaginary  wants  of  men,  vv^hich  have  fmce  ex- 
tremely muitipHed.  Thefe  ^  are  the  principal  rea- 
fons  why  James's  revenue  would  go  farther  than 
the  fame  money  in  our  time  ;  though  the  difference 
is  not  near  fo  great  as  is  ufually  imagined. 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  Armsi 
and  expence  of  a  (landing  army.  While  James  was 
vaunting  his  divine  vicegerency,  and  boafting  of  his 
high  prerogative,  he  poffeffed  not  fo  much  as  a 
fmgle  regiment  of  guards  to  maintain  his  extenfive 
claims :  A  fuffi^ient  proof  that  he  fmcerely  believed 
his  pretenfions  to  be  well  grounded,  and  a  flrong 
prefumption  that  they  were  at  lead  built  on  what 
were  then  deemed  plaufible  arguments.     The  militia 

*  We  may  judge  of  t!ie  great  grievance  of  purveyance  by  this  cir- 
cumftance, that  the  purveyors  ohen  gave  but  fixpence  for  a  dozen  of 
pigeons,  and  two  pence  for  a  fowl.     Journ.  15  May  1626. 

y  Rymer,  tom.xvii.  p.  441,  etfeq. 

*  Tliis  volume  was  written  above  twenty-eight  years  before  the 
prefent  edition  of  1786.  In  that  fliort  period,  prices  have  perhaps 
rifen  more  than  during  the  preceding  hundred  and  fifty. 
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Appendix.  q[  England,  amounting  to  160,000  men",  v/as  the 
fole  defence  of  the  kingdom.     It  is  pretended  that 
they  were  kept  in  good  order  during  this  reign ''. 
The   city  of   London    procured  officers  who    had 
ferved  abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands 
their  exercife  in  Artillery-garden  -,  a  practice  which 
had  been  difcontinued  fmce  1588.      All  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  in  emulation  of  the  capital,  were 
fond  of  fhewing  a  well-ordered  and  well-appointed 
miHtia.       It  appeared   that  the  natural  propenfity 
of  men  towards  military  fhows  and  exercifes  will  go 
far,  with  a  little  attention  in  the  Ibvereign,  towards 
exciting  and  fuppoiting  this  fpirit  in   any  nation. 
I'he  very  boys  at  this   time,    in  mimicry  of  their 
elders,    inlifted  themfelves  voluntarily  into   compa- 
nies,   elefted  officers,    and  practifed  the  difcipline, 
of  which   the  models  vv'ere  every  day  expofed  to 
their  view ".     Sir  Edward  Harwood,  in  a  memorial 
compofed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fubfequent  reign, 
fays,  that  England  was  fo  unprovided  with  horfes 
fit  for  war,  that  2000  men  could  not  poffibly  be 
mounted    throughout    the  whole   kingdom ''.      At 
prefent  the  breed  of  horfes   is  fo  much  improved, 
that  almofl  all  thofe  which  are  employed  either  in 
the  plough,  waggon,   or  coach,  would  be  fit  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  diforders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep 
up  fome  forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  ex- 
pence.  The  common  pay  of  a  private  man  in  the 
infantry  was  eight  pence  a-day,  a  lieutenant  tv/o 
(hillings,  an  enfign  eighteen  pence  %  The  arniiea 
in  Europe  were  not  near  fo  numerous  during  that 
age  5    and  the  private  men,  we  may  obferve,  v^^ere 

a  Journ.  1  March  1623.  ^  Stowe,     See  alfo 

fir  Walter  F  ^Itigh  of  the  Prerogatives  of  Parliament,  and  Jolinftoni 
Hiit.  lib.  xviii.  '      =  Stowe. 

'I   In  the  Kr.rleyan  Mifceljany,  vol.  iv.  p.  255. 

*  Rymei-j  torn.  xvi.  j.  717. 

drawn 
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drawn  from  a  better  rank  than  at  prefent,  and  ap-  -^-pper.dix. 
proaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  officers. 

In  the  year  1583  there  was  a  general  review 
made  of  all  the  men  in  England  capable  of  bearing 
arms  ;  and  thefe  were  found  to  amount  to  1,1 72,000 
men,  according  to  Raleigh'^  It  is  impoflible  to 
warrant  the  exaftnefs  of  this  computation;  or,  ra- 
ther, we  may  fairly  prefume  it  to  be  fomewhat  in- 
accurate. But  if  it  approached  near  the  truth, 
England  has  probably,  iince  that  time,  increafed 
in  populoufnefs.  The  growth  of  London,  in  riches 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
has  been  prodigious.  From  1600  it  doubled  every 
forty  years  ^ ;  and  confequently,  in  1680,  it  con- 
tained four  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  has  ever  been  the  centre 
of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom ;  and  almolt  the 
only  town  that  affords  fociety  and  amufement.  The 
affedion  which  the  Englifii  bear  to  a  country  life 
makes  the  provincial  towns  be  little  frequented  by 
the  gentry.  Nothing  but  the  allurements  of  the 
capital,  v/hich  is  favoured  by  the  refidence  of  the 
king,  and  by  being  the  feat  of  governmient,  and  of 
all  the  courts  of  juftice,  can  prevail  over  their  paf- 
fion  for  their  rural  villas. 

London  at  this  time  was  almofl  entirely  built  of 
wood,  and  in  every  refpeft  was  certainly  a  very  ugly 
city.  The  earl  of  Arundel  fird  introduced  the  ge- 
neral praftice  of  brick  buildings  ''. 

The  navy  of  England  was  efteemed  formidable  Navy, 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  yet  it  confilfed  only  of  thirty- 
three  fliips,  befides  pinnaces ' :    And  the  largefl  of 

f  of  the  invsntlon  of  fliipping.  This  number  is  much  fuperior  to 
thptconiaintd  in  Miirden,  3nd  that  delivered  by  fir  Edwaid  Coke  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  5  and  is  more  likely. 

S  Sir  William  Petty.  h  .Sir  Edward  Walker's  Political 

Difcourfes,  p.  270.  ^  Coke's  Ir.i'f,  book  iv.  chap.  i. 

Confultation  in  parliament  for  the  navy, 

N  2  thefe 
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Appendix,  thefe  would  not  equal  our  fourth-rates  at  prefent. 

"  """  ^  Raleigh  advifes  never  to  build  a  fhip  of  war  above 
600  tons  ^.  James  was  not  negligent  of  the  navy. 
In  five  years  preceding  1623,  he  built  ten  new 
fhips,  and  expended  fifty  thoufand  pounds  ,a-year 
on  the  fleet,  befide  the  value  of  thirty-fix  thoufand 
pounds  in  timber,  which  he  annually  gave  from  the 
royal  forefts  \  Th-e  largeft  fhip  that  had  ever  come 
from  the  Englifh  docks  was  built  during  this  reign. 
She  Vv^as  only  1400  tons,  and  carried  fixty-four 
guns'".  The  merchant  fliips,  in  cafes  of  neceflity, 
were  inflantly  converted  into  fhips  of  war.  The 
king  affirmed  to  the  parliament,  that  the  navy  had 
never  before  been  in  fo  good  a  condition ". 

Com-  Every  feffion  of  parhament  during  this  reign,  w*e 

meet  with  grievous  lamentations  concerning  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  the  growth  or  popery :  Such 
violent  propenfity  have  men  to  complain  of  the  pre- 
fent times,  and  to  entertain  difcontent  againfl  their 
fortune  and  condition.  The  king  himfelf  was  de- 
ceived by  thcfc  popular  complaints,  and  was  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  the  total  want  of  money,  which 
he  heard  fo  much  exaggerated  °.  It  may,  however, 
be  affirmed,  that  during  no  preceding  period  of 
p.nglifh  hiftory,  was  there  a  more  fenfible  increafe 
than  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the 
advantages  which  diflinguifh  a  flouriffiing  people. 
Not  only  the  peace  which  he  maintained  was  fa- 
vourable to  induftry  and  commerce :  His  turn  of 
mind  inclined  him  to  promote  the  peaceful  arts ; 
And  trade  being  yet  in  its  mfancy,    all  additions 

^  By  Raleigh's  account,  in  his  dicoHrfe  of  the  firft  invention  of 
/hipping,  the'fleet,  in  the  twenty- fourth  of  the  queen,  confiiied  only 
of  thiitetn  (hips,  and  was  augmented  afterwards  eleven.  He  probably 
rcf  kored  feme  to  be  pinnaces,  whicli  Coke  called  fhips. 

'  Journ.  II  March  16a'}.  Sir  William  Monfcvn  makes  the  num- 
ber amount  only  to  nine  new  fliips,  p.  253.  "»  Stowe. 

n  Pari.  Hilt.  vol.  vi.  p.  94.  <>  JRymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  4iS< 
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to  It  niufl  have  been  the  more  evident  to  every  eye.  Appendix. 
which  was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  prejudices ''.      '""    "   '"^ 

By  an  account ''  which  feems  judicious  and  accu- 
rate, it  appears  that  all  the  feamen  employed  in 
the  merchant  fervice   amounted   to    10,000   men, 
which  probably  exceeds  not  the  fifth  part  of  their 
prefent  number.     Sir  Thomas  Overbury  fays,  that 
the  Dutch  poflefled  three  times  more  fhipping  than 
the  Englifh,  but  that  their  fhips  were  of  inferior 
burden  to  thofe  of  the  latter '.     Sir  William  Mon- 
fon  computed  the  Englifli  naval  power  to  be  little 
.  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutch  %  which  is  furely 
an  exao^Q-eration.     The  Dutch  at  this  time  traded  to 
England  with  600  fliips ;  England  to  Holland  with 
fixty  only '. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  the  manufactures,  for  which  .Manufac- 
the  Englifh  were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  ^"'^** 
contemptible,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  flourifh 
among  them  at  prefent.  Almod  all  the  more  ela- 
borate and  curious  arts  were  only  cultivated  abroad, 
particularly  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Ship-building,  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon, 
were  the  fole  in  which  the  Englifh  excelled.  They 
feem,  indeed,  to  have  poffeffed  alone  the  fecret  of 
the  latter,  and  great  complaints  were  made  every 
parliament  againft  the  exportation  of  Englifn  ord- 
nance. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
confifted  in  woollen  goods ".  Wool,  however,  was 
allowed  to  be  exported,  till  the  nineteenth  of  the  king. 
Its  exportation  was  then  forbidden  by  proclamation, 
though  that  edict  was  never  ftriclly  executed.  Mofh 
of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and 
drelfed  by  the  Dutch ;  who  gained,  it  is  pretended, 

P  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

9  The  trade's  incieal'e,  in  the  Hai'leyan  Mifc.   vol.iii. 

■■  Remarks  on  his  Tiavt-ls,   Hail.  Mifc.  vol.ii.  p.  34.9. 

*  Naval  Trafts,  p.  329.   350.  «  Raleigli's  Obrervations. 

'^  Jouvn.  26th  May  1621. 
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AppenCx^  700,000  pounds  a -year  by  thi^  manufa6:ure'\  A 
proclamation  ifuied  by  the  king  againft  exporting 
cloth  in  that  condition,  had  Succeeded  fo  ill  during 
one  year,  by  the  refufal  of  the  Dutch  to  br.y  the 
dreifcd  cloth,  that  great  murmurs  arofe  againd  it ;  . 
and  this  meafnre  was  retracted  by  the  king,  and 
complained  of  by  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
mofi:  impohtic  in  the  world.  It  feems  indeed  to 
have  been  premature. 

In  fo  little  credit  was  the  fine  Englitli  cloth  even 
at  home,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  feek  ex- 
pedients by  which  he  might  engage  the  people  of 
fafliion  to  weru"  it ".  The  manufadure  of  fine  linen 
v/as  totally  unknown  in  the  kingdom  ^. 

The  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  by  their 
paterit,  poirclTed  the  fole  commerce  of  woollen 
goods,  though  th.e  flapk  com.modity  of  the  king- 
dom. An  attempt  made  during  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  lay  open  this  important  trade  had  been 
attended  wich  bad  confequences  for  a  time,  by  a 
confpiracy  of  the  m.erchant-adventurers,  not  to 
make  any  purchafes  of  cloth  ;  and  the  queen  inmic- 
diately  reftored  them  their  patent. 

It  was  the  groundlefs  fear  of  a  like  accident  that 
enflaved  the  nation  to  thofe  exclufive  companies, 
which  confiiaed  fo  much  every  branch  of  commerce 
and  ihduftry.  The  parliament,  however,  annulled, 
iii  the  third  of  the  king,  th^  patent  of  the  Spani0 
company ;  and  the  trade  to  Spain,  which  was  at 
firft  very  infignificant,  foon  became  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  ftrange  that  they 
were  not  thence  encourag^ed  to  abolifh  all  the  other 
companies,  and  that  they  went  no  farther  than  oblig- 

^  Journ.  10  May  1674..  Raleigh,  in  his  Obrnvntionr.,  computes 
tlie  lofs  at  400,000  jioiuuls  to  the  nariop.  Theie  are  about  Jio.coo 
iimlieflcd  cloths,  fays  he,  expo: ted  yearly.  L'e  computes,  hcTuies, 
that  chout  100,000  poiiiK'.s  a  ytar  had  been  loft  by  kerfits  ;  not  to 
mention  othev  aiticlfs.  The  account  of  zoOjOoo  cloths  a  year  ex- 
poitfd  in  Elizaheth.'s  reign,  ffcms  to  be  exat^j^- rated. 

^  Kynitr;  torn.  xvii.  i>.  4-15.  y  lit.  ibid. 
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mg  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom,  and  to  fsLcIlitate  Appendix, 
the  admiffion  of  new  adventurers. 

A  BOARD  of  trade  was  ereded  by  the  king  in 
1622^.  ,  One  of  the  reafons  affigned  in  the  com- 
miihon,  is  to  remedy  the  low  price' of  wool,  which 
begat  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactory. It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
this  fall  of  prices  proceeded  from  the  increafe  of 
wool.  The  king  likewife  recommends  it  to  the 
c-ommiflioners  to  inquire  and  examine,  whether  a 
greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  reftraint  of  exclufive  companies,  would  not  be 
beneficial.  Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own 
prejudices;  and  the  king  was  juftly  afraid  of  em- 
bracing a  bold  meafure,  whofe  confequences  might 
be  uncertain.  The  digefling  of  a  navigation  a£t, ' 
of  a  like  nature  with,  the  famous  one  executed  after- 
wards by-  the  repubhcan  parliament,  is  likewife  re- 
commended to  the  commidioners.  The  arbitrary 
powers  then  comxmonly  affumed  by  the  privy-council, 
appear  evidently  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
commiiliori. 

The  filk  manufaclure  had  no  footing  in  England : 
But,  by  James's  direftion,  mulberry-trees  were 
planted,  and  filk-worms  introduced  \  The  climate 
ieems  unfavourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  project. 
The  planting  of  hops  increafcd  much  in  England 
during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  difcovercd 
about  this  period ;  and  the  whale  fifhery  was  car- 
ried on  with  fuccefs :  But  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch, 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  foon  deprived  the  Englifli 
of  this  fource  ot  riches.  A  company  was  erefted 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-weft  paflage }  and 
many  fruitlefs  attempts  were  made  for  that  purpofe. 
In  fuch  noble  projects,  defpair  ought  never  to  be 

2  Rymer,  tcMii.  xvii.  p.  410.  ^^  Stowe. 
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Appendix,  admitted,  till  the  abfoluteimpoflibility  of  fuccefs  be 
fully  afcertained. 

The  paffage  to  the  Eafl-Indies  had  been  opened 
to  the  Englifh  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
the  trade  to  thofe  parts  was  not  entirely  eftablifhed 
till  this  reign,  when  the  Eafi -India  company  received 
a  new  patent,  enlarged  their  ftock  to    1,500,000 
pounds '';  and  fitted  out  feverai  fhips  on  thefe  ad- 
ventures.    In  1609  they  built  a  veffel  of  1200  ton, 
the  largeft  merchant  fhip  that  England  had  ever 
known.      She   was   unfortunate,    and   periihed   by 
ihipwreck.     In  161 1,  a  large  fliip  of  the  company, 
affifled  by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  feverai  en- 
gagements with  a  fquadron  of  Portuguefe,  and  gain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  forces  much  fuperior. 
During  the  following  years  the  Dutch  company  was 
guilty  of  great  injuries  towards  the  Englifh,  in  ex- 
pelling many  of  their  fadors,  and  dellroying  their 
fettlements :  But  thefe  violences  were  refented  with 
a  proper  fpirit  by  the  court  of  England.     A  naval 
force  was  equipped  under  the  earl  of  Oxford',  and 
lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Dutch  Eafl-India 
fleet.     By  reafon  of  crofs-v/inds,  Oxford  failed  of 
his  purpofe,  and   the  Dutch  efcaped.     Some  time 
after,    one  rich    fliip   was    taken    by   vice-admiral 
Merwin;  and  it  v/as  ftipulated  by  the  Dutch  to  pay 
70,000  pounds   to   the  Englifii  company,  in  con- 
fideration    of  the   lofTes  which  that  company  had 
fuflained'^.     But  neither  this  flipulation,   nor  the 
fear  of  reprifals,  nor  the  fenfe  of  that   friendfhip 
which  fubfifted  between  England  and  the  States, 
could  reflrain  the  avidity  of  the  Dutch  company,  or 
render  them  equitable  in  their  proceedings  towards 
their   allies.     Impatient  to  have  the  fole  pofTeflion 
of  the  fpice  trade,  which  the  Englifh  then  fliared 
with  them,  they  affumed  a  jurifcljtton  over  a  fac- 

•>  Journ.   46th  Nov.  1621.  c  in  1632, 

4  Johnltoni  Hilt.  lib.  19. 
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tary  of  the  latter  In  the  ifland  of  Amboyna ;  and  on  Appendix, 
very  improbable,  and  even  abllird  pretences,  feized 
all  the  faftors,  with  their  families,  and  put  them  to 
death  with  the  mod  inhuman  tortures.  This  dif- 
mal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time  when 
James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the 
intrigues  of  his  favourite,  was  conftrained  to  make 
a  breach  with  Spain;  and  he  was  obliged,  after 
fome  remonftrances,  to  acqulefce  in  this  indignity 
from  a  ftate  whofe  alliance  was  now  become  neceffary 
to  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  nation,  almoft 
without  a  murmur,  fubmitted  to  this  injury  from 
their  proteflant  confederates ;  an  injury  which,  be- 
fides  the  horrid  enormity  of  the  aftion,  was  of 
much  deeper  importance  to  national  intereft,  than 
all  thofe  which  they  were  fo  impatient  to  refent 
from  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Chriflmas  1612 
to  Chriflmas  1613  are  computed  at  2,487,435 
pounds:  The  imports  at  2,141,151:  So  that  the 
balance  in  favour  of  England  was  346,284 ^  But 
in  1622  the  exports  were  2,320,436  pounds;  the 
imports  2,619,315;  which  makes  a  balance  of 
298,879  pounds  againft  England  ^  The  coinage  in 
England  from  1599  to  161 9  amounted  to  4,779,314 
pounds  1 3  fliillings  and  4  pence  ^ :  A  proof  that 
the  balance  in  the  main  was  conhderably  in  favour 
of  the  kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  ex- 
ports together  rofe  to  near  five  millions,  and  the 
cuftoms  never  yielded  fo  much  as  200,000  pounds 
a-year,  of  which  tonnage  made  a  part,  it  appears 
that  the  new  rates  affixed  by  James  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  amount  to  one  fliilling  in  the  pound,  and 
confequently  were  flill  inferior  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  grant  of  parliament.  The  Eafl-India 
company  ufually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  cargo 
jn  commodities  \     The  trade  to  Turkey  was  one 

e  Miflelden's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  izi.  ■  f  Id,  ibid, 

g  Happy  future  State  of  England,  p.  78. 

^  Munn's  Difcourfe  on  ttie  Eaft-India  Trade, 

of 
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Api>eraiix.  of  the  mod  gaiiiful  to  the  nation^.  It  appears  that 
*~-~*'  co|.^per  haUpence  and  farthings  began  to  be  coined 
in  this  reign '.  Tradefmen  had  commonly  carried 
on  thvir  retail  bulinefs  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden 
tokens.  The  fmali  filver  penny  was  foon  loft,  and 
at  this  time  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
C«Ionie?.  Wkat  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  me- 
morable, is  th^  commencement  of  the  Englifli 
colonies  in  America ;  colonies  eflabliihed  on  the 
noblefl  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any  age  or 
nation.  The  Spaniards,  being  the  hrfl  difcoverers 
of  the  new  v/orld,  immediately  took  poffeflion  of 
the  precious  mines  which  they  found  there ;  and, 
by  the  allurement  of  great  riches,  they  were  tempt- 
ed to  depopulate  their  own  countiy,  as  well  as  that 
which  they  conquered ;  and  added  the  vice  of  floth 
to  thofe  of  avidity  and  barbarity,  which  had  attend- 
ed their  adventurers  in  thofe  renov^'ned  enterprifes. 
That  fine  coaft  was  entirely  negle<5led,  which  reaches 
from  St.  Auguftin  to  Cape  Breton,  and  which  lies 
in  all  the  temperate  climates,  is  watered  by  noble 
rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile  foil,  but  nothing  more 
to  the  induftrious  planter.  Peopled  gradually  from 
Eno-land  by  the  neceffitous  and  indigent,  vv^ho  at 
home  increafed  neither  wealth  nor  populoufnefs,  the 
colonics  \Vhich  were  planted  along  that  tra6l  have 
promoted  the  navigation,  encouraged  the  induftry, 
and  even  perhaps  multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  their 
mother-country.  The  fpirit  of  independency,  which 
was  reviving  in  England,  here  fhone  forth  in  its  full 
lufb'e,  and  received  new  acceilion  from' the  afpiring 
characler  of  thofe  who,  being  difcontented  with  the 
cltabliflied  church  and  monarchy,  had  fought  for 
freedom  amidit  thofe  favage  defer ts. 

QijEEN  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given 
a  name  to  the  continent  of  Virginia ;  and  after  her 
planting  one  feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed, 

h  Miinn's  Difcoinfe  on  the  Eaft-India  Trade,  p.  17. 
*  Andeiibi),  vol.  i.  p.  447- 

that 
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that  country  was  entirely  abandoned.  But  when  ^p?eri<iix. 
peace  put  an  end  to  the  military  enterprifes  againfl 
Spain,  and  left  ambitious  fpirits  no  hopes  of  making 
any  longer  fuch  rapid  advances  towards  honour  and 
fortune,  the  nation  began  to  fecond  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  it^s  monarch,  and  to  feek  a  furer,  though 
flower  expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory. 
In  1606,  Newport  carried  over  a  colony,  and  began 
a  fettlemeiit,  which  the  company  ere6ted  by  patent 
for  that  purpofe  in  London  and  Briftol,  took  care 
to  fupply  with  yearly  recruits  of  provifion-s,  utenfds, 
and  new  inhabitants.  About  1609,  Argal  difcover- 
ed  a  more  direft  and  (horter  paffage  to  Virginia, 
and  left  the  traO:  of  the  ancient  navigators,  who  had 
iirfl:  directed  their  courfe  fouthvi^ards  to  the  tropic, 
failed  wefhvard  by  means  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
then  turned  northward,  till  they  reached  the  Eng- 
liih  fettlements.  The  fame  year,  five  hundred  per- 
fons  under  fir  Thomas  Gates  and  fir  George  Somers 
were  embarked  for  Virginia.  Somers's  fliip,  meet- 
ing with  a  tempefl,  was  driven  Into  the  Bermudas, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fettlement  in  thofe 
iflands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards  undertook  the 
government  of  the  Englifh  colonies :  But  notwith- 
ftandlng  all  his  care,  feconded  by  fupplies  from 
James,  and  by  money  raifed  from  the  firft  lottery 
ever  kno'vvn  in  the  kingdom,  fuch  difficulties  at- 
tended the  fettlement  of  thefe  countries,  that  in 
1 614  there  were  not  alive  more  than  400  men,  of 
all  that  had  been  fent  thither.  After  fupplying 
themfelves  with  provifions  more  Immediately  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  the  new  planters  began 
the  cultivating  of  tobacco;  and  James,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  antipathy  to  that  drug,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  pernicious  to  men's  morals  as  well  as  their  health*^, 
gave  them  permilfion  to  enter  it  in  England;  and 

^  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  621, 

he 
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Appendix,  {jg  inhibited  by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it 
from  Spain '.  By  degrees,  new  colonies  were  efta- 
blillied  in  that  continent,  and  gave  new  names  to  the 
places  where  they  fettled,  leaving  that  of  Virginia  to 
the  province  firfl  planted.  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes 
was  alfo  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reafoners,  during  that  age,  raifed 
many  objections  to  the  planting  of  thofe  remote  co- 
lonies ;  and  foretold  that,  after  draining  their  mo- 
ther-country of  inhabitants,  they  would  foon  fhake 
off  her  yoke,  and  erecl  an  independent  government 
in  America:  But  time  has  fhewn,  that  the  views 
entertained  by  thofe  who  encouraged  fuch  generous 
undertakings,  were  more  juil  and  folid.  A  mild 
government  and  great  naval  force  have  preferved, 
and  may  ftill  preferve  during  feme  time,  the  domi- 
nion of  England  over  her  colonies.  And  fuch  adr 
vantages  have  commerce  and  navigation  reaped 
from  thefe  eftablifhments,  that  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  Englifh  fhipping  is  at  prefent  computed  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  traffic  with  the  Ameri- 
can fettlements. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfed:  in 
England.  The  fudden  tranfitions  fo  often  mentioned 
by  hiftorians,  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  price 
of  grain,  and  the  prodigious  inequality  of  its  value 
in  different  years,  are  fufficient  proofs  that  the  pror 
duce  depended  entirely  on  the  feafons,  and  that  art 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  fence  againfl  the  injuries 
of  the  heavens.  During  this  reign  confiderable 
improvements  were  made,  as  in  moft  arts,  fo  in  this 
the  moft  beneficial  of  any.  A  numerous  catalogue 
might  be  formed  of  books  and  pamphlets  treating 
of  hufbandry,  which  were  written  about  this  time. 
The  nation,  however,  v/as  ftill  dependent  on  fo- 
reigners for  daily  bread ;  and  though  its  exportatiou 

1  Rymer,  torn,  xviii,  p.  6ai.  635,' 
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of  grain  now  forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  its  Appendix, 
commerce,  notwithftanding  its  probable  increafe  of  '  "^ 
people,  there  was  in  that  period  a  regular  import- 
ation from  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from  France ;  and 
if  it  ever  flopped,  the  bad  confequences  were  fen- 
fibly  felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
obfervations  computes,  that  two  millions  went  out 
at  one  time*  for  corn.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  exportation  of  corn  had  been 
allowed  in  England ;  and  Camden  obferves,  that 
agriculture  from  that  moment  received  new  hfe  and 

o 

vigour. 

The  endeavours  of  James,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  thofe  of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade, 
were  attended  with  greater  fuccefs  than  thofe  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning.  '  Though  the  age  was 
by  no  means  deflitute  of  eminent  writers,  a  very 
bad  tafte  in  general  prevailed  during  that  period ; 
and  the  monarch  himfelf  was  not  a  little  infe<^ed 
with  it.     • 

On  the  origin  of  letters  among  the  Greeks,  the  Learning 
genius  of  poets  and  orators,  as  might  naturally  be  '^"'^  ^^^^' 
expected,  was  diflinguifhed  by  an  amiable  fimphcity, 
which,  whatever  rudenefs  may  fometimes  attend  it, 
is  fo  fitted  to  exprefs  the  genuine  movements  of  na- 
ture and  paflion,  that  the  compofitions  pofleffed  of^ 
it  mu ft  ever  appear  valuable  to  the  difcerning  part 
of  mankind.  The  glaring  figures  of  difcourfe,  the 
pointed  antithefis,  the  unnatural  conceit,  the  jingle  of 
words  ;  fuch  falfe  ornaments  were  not  employed  by 
early  writers ;  not  becaufe  they  were  rejefted,  but 
becaufe  they  fcarcely  ever  occurred  to  them.  An 
eafy  unforced  ftrain  of  fentiment  runs  through  their 
compofitions ;  though  at  the  fame  time  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  amidfl  the  moft  elegant  hmplicity  of 
thought  and  expreffion,  one  is  fometimes  furprifed 
to  meet  with  a  poor  conceit,  which  had  prefented 
itfelf  unfought  for,  and  wlaich  the  author  had  not 

acquired 
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Appendix,  acquired  critical  obfervatfon  enough  to  condemn"". 
A  bad  tafte  feizes  with  avidity  theie  frivolous  beau- 
ties, and  even  perhaps  a  good  tafte,  ere  furfeited  by 
them :  They  multiply  every  day  more  and  more 
in  the  failiionable  compohtions :  Nature  and  good 
fenfe  are  neglected  :  Laboured  ornaments  ftudied 
and  admired :  And  a  total  degeneracy  of  ftyle  and 
language  prepares  the  way  for  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance. Hence  the  Afiatic  manner  was  found  to  de- 
part fo  much  from  the  fnnple  purity  of  Athens  : 
Hence  that  tinfel  eloquence  which  is  obfervable  in 
many  of  the  Roman  writers,  from  which  Cicero 
himfelf  is  not  wholly  exempted,  and  which  fo'  much 
prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  and  the 
Plinys. 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of 
the  pubhc  is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  falfe  glitter 
catches  the  eye,  and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  elo- 
quence or  poetry,  for.  the  durable  beauties  of  folid' 
fenfe  and  lively  paflion.  The  reigning  genius  is 
then  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  which  prevails 
on  the  firfl  "origin  of  arts.  The  Italian  writers,  it 
is  evident,  even  the  moft  celebrated,  have  not 
reached  the  proper  fimplicity  of  thought  and  com- 
pofition  ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Taffo,  Guarini,  frivolous  ' 
witticifms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too  predomi- 
nant. T  he  period  during  which  letters  were  cul- 
tivated in  Italy,  was  fo  fliort  as  fcarcely  to  allow 
ieifure  for  correfting  this  adulterated  relilh. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the 
famxC  reproach.      Voiture,   Balzac,  even  Corneille, 

I"  The  nnme  of  Polynices,  cne  of  Oeciij)us's  fens,  means  in  the 
oriciinal  much  quarreUing.  In  the  altercations  between  the  two  brothers, 
in  ^Ichyliis,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  employed  ; 
and  it  is  ren-saikable,  that  fo  poor  a  conundrum  could  not  be  rejtfled 
by  any  of  theie  three  poetF,  fo  juftiy  celebrated  for  their  tafte  and  fim- 
plidity.  Wliat  could  Shakefptare  have  done  worfe  ?  Terence  has  his 
hicci^tio  cji  amentium,  nan  awanUum.  Many  funilar  inilances  will  occur  to 
the  learned.  It  is  well  kn-jwn,  lh:it  Ariliotle  treats  very  lerioufly  of 
puns,  divides  them  into  leveral  claffcs,  and  iecommends  the  ule  of 
ifcem  to  or.ilors. 

have 
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nave  too  much  affected  thofe  ambitious  ornaments,  Appendix. 
of  which  the  Itahans  in  general,  and  the  lead  pure  '~~'v-— » 
of  the  ancients,  fupplied  them  with  fo  many  models. 
And  it  was  not  till  late,  that  obfervation  and  reflec- 
tion pave  rife  to  a  more  natural  turn  ,of  thought 
and  compofition  among  that  elegant  people. 

A  LIKE  charader  may  be  extended  to  the  fird 
Englifh  writers;  fuch  as  fiourifhed  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  even  till  long 
afterwards.  Learning,  on  its  revival  in  this  ifiand, 
was  attired  in  the  fanie  unnatural  garb  which  it 
wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  And,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  the  Englifh  writers  were  poiiefied  of 
great  genius  before  they  were  endowed  with  any 
degree  of  tafte,  and  by  that  means  eave  a  Idnd  of 
fanclion  to  thofe  forced  turns  and  fentiments  which 
they  fo  much  affefted.  Their  diftorted  conceptions 
and  exprellions  are  atiended  with  fuch  vigour  of 
mind,  that  v/e  admire  the  imagination  which  pro- 
duced them,  as  much  as  v/e  blame  the  want  of 
judgment  which  gave  them  admltiance.  To  enter 
into  an  exaft  criticifm  of  the  writers  of  that  age 
would  exceed  our  prefent  purpofe.  A  ihort  cha- 
racter of  the  moft  eminent,  delivered  with  the  fame 
freedom  which  hulory  exercifes  over  kings  and. 
minifters,  may  not  be  improper.  The  national  pre- 
poifeifions,  which  prevail,  will  perhaps  render  the 
former  liberty  not  the  leail  perilous  for  an  author. 

If  Shakefpeare  be  confidered  as  a  Man,  born  in 
a  rude  age,  and  educated  in  the  loweft  manner, 
without  any  inflrudtion,  either  from  the  world  or 
from  books,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy :  If 
reprefented  as  a  Poet,  capable  of  furnifliing  a  pro- 
per entertainment  to  a  refmed  or  intelligent  audi- 
ence, we  mufl  abate  much  of  this  eulogy.  In  his 
compofitions,  we  regret,  that  many  irregularities, 
and  even  abfurdities,  ihould  fo  frequently  disfigure 
X4  the 
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Appendix.  (Jig  animated  and  pafllonate  fcenes  intermixed  with 
^  them ;    and  at  the  fame  time,  we  perhaps  admire 
the  more  thofe  beauties,  on  account  of  their  being 
furrounded  with  fuch  deformities.      A  ftriking  pe- 
culiarity of  fentiment,  adapted  to  a  fmgle  charafter, 
he  frequently  hits,  as  it  were,  by  infpiration  ;  but  a 
feafonable  propriety  of  thought 'he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold.      Nervous  and  pifturefque  expreffions 
as  well  as  defcriptions  abound  in  him ;   but  it  is  in 
vain  we  look  either  for  purity  or  fimplicity  of  dic- 
tion.    His  total  ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and 
conduct,  however  material  a  defeft ;  yet,  as  it  af- 
fefts  the  fpedator,  rather  than  the  reader,  we  can 
more  eafily  excufe,  than  that  want  of  tafte  which 
often  prevails  in  his  produdlions,  and  which  gives 
way  only  by  intervals  to'  the  irradiations  of  genius, 
A  great  and  fertile  genius  he  certainly  poffeffed,  and 
one  enriched  equally  v/ith  a  tragic  and  comic  vein  5 
but  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proof,  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  rely  on  thefe  advantages  alone  for  attaining 
an  excellence  in  the  fmer  arts ".     And  there  may 
even  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over- rate,    if  pof- 
fibk,    the  grcatnefs  of   his  genius ;    in    the    fame 
manner  as  bodies  often  appear  more  gigantic,  on 
account  of   their    being    difprcportioned  and   mif- 
fhapen.     He'  died  in  161 6,  aged  ^7,  years. 

Johnson  pofTefled  all  the  learning  which  was 
wanting  to  Shakefpeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genius 
of  which  the  other  was  pofTelTed.  Both  of  them  were 
equally  deficient  in  tafte  and  elegance,  in  harmony 
and  correclnefs.  A  ferviie  copyift  of  the  ancients, 
Johnfon  tranflated  into  bad  Englifh  the  beautiful 
paflages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  without 
accommodating  them  to  the  manners  of  his  age  and 
country.  His  merit  has  been  totally  eclipfed  by  that 
of  Shakefpeare,  whofe  rude  genius  prevailed  over  the 

"  Invenire  etiam  harbari  foUnt,  difponire  et  ortiaienon  nifi  auditas,       PliN» 

7  rude 
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tilde  art  of  his  cotemporary.  The  Engllrti  theatre  Appendix.^ 
has  ever  liiice  taken  a  flrong  tiinTiure  of  Shakefpeare's 
ipirit  and  character;  and  thence  it  has  proceeded,  that 
the  nation  has  undergone  from  all  its  neighbours, 
the  reproach  of  barbarifni,  from  which  its  valuable 
productions  in  fome  other  parts  of  learning  would 
other  wife  have  exempted  it.  Johnfon  had  a  penfion 
of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king,  which  Charles 
afterwards  augmented  to  a  hundred  pounds.  He 
died  in  1637,  aged  6^. 

Fairfax  has  translated  Taffo  with  an  elegance 
and  eafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  an  exadnefs, 
which  for  that  age  are  furprifing.  Each  line  in  the 
original  is  faithfully  rendered  by  a  correfpondent 
line  in  the  tranflation.  Harrington's  tranllation  of 
Ariofto  is  not  likewife  without  its  merit.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  thefe  poets  fhould  have  imitated  the 
Italians  in  their  ftanza,  v;hich  has  a  prolixity  and  uni- 
formity in  it  that  difpleafes  in  long  performances. 
They  had  otherwife,  as  well  as  Spenfer,  who  went 
before  them,  contributed  much  to  the  polifhing  and 
refining  of  Englifh  verification. 

In  Donne's  fatires,  when  carefully  infpeCled, 
there  appear  fome  flalhes  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but 
thefe  totally  fufFocated  and  buried  by  the  hardeil 
and  mod  uncouth  exprefiion  that  is  any-where  to  be 
met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  Englifh  was  fo  rude  and  im- 
perfeft  during  that  age,  we  may  reafonably  exped; 
that  their  profe  would  be  liable  ilill  to  greater  ob- 
jedions.  Though  the  latter  appears  the  more  eafy, 
as  it  is  the  more  natural  method  of  compofition ;  it 
has  ever  in  pradice  been  found  the  more  rare  and 
difficult;  and  there  fcarcely  is  an  instance  in  any 
language,  that  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfedioa 
before  the  refinement  of  poetical  nu;nbers  and  ex- 
preffion.  Englifh  profe,  during  the  reign  of  James, 
was  written  with  little  regard  to  the  raies  of  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  total  difregard  to  the  elegance  and 

Vol.  VI.  O  harmony 
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Appendix,  hamiony  of  the  period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  feil- 
tences  and  quotations,  it  iiivewife  imitated  thofe 
i^verflons  which,  however  forcible  and  graceful  in 
the  ancient  languages,  are  intirely  contrary  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Enghfh.  I  (hall  indeed  venture  to 
affirm,  that  whatever  uncouth  phrafes  and  expref- 
fions  occur  in  old  books,  they  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unformed  tafte  of  the  author  j  and  that  the 
language  fpoken  in  the  ccairts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  was  very  little  diiTertnt  from  that  which  we 
meet  with  at  prefent  in  good  company.  Of  this 
opinion  the  little  fcraps  of  fpeeches  v.'hich  are  found 
in  the  parliamentary  journals,  and  which  carry  an 
air  fo  oppofite  to  the  IrLboured  orations,  feem  to  be 
a  fufBcient  proof;  and  there  want  not  produftions 
of  that  age  which,  being  written  by  men  who  were 
not  authors  by  profefficn,  retain- a  very  natural  man- 
ner, and  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  languas:e 
which  prevailed  among  men  of  the  world.  1  Ihail 
particularly  mention  lir  John  Davis's  Difcovery, 
Throgmorton*s,  Effex's,  and  Nevil's  letters.  In  a 
more  early  period,  CaVendifh's  life  of  cardinal 
Wolfey,  the  pieces  that  remain  of  bifhop  Gardiner, 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the  king,  differ  little  or 
nothing  from  the  language  of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  ifland  during 
the  reign  of  James,  was  lord  Bacon.  Mofl  of  his 
performances  were  compofed  in  Latin;  though  he  M 
poifeifed  neither  the  elegance  of  that,  nor  of  his 
native  tongue.  If  we  confider  the  variety  of  talents 
difplayed  by  this  man ;  as  a  public  fpeaker,  a  man 
of  bufmefs,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  au- 
thor, a  phiioiopher;  he  is  jufily  the  objeft  of  great 
admiration.  If  we  confider  him  merely  as  an  au- 
thor and  philofopher,  the  hght  in  which  we  vie 
him  at  prefent,  though  very  eflimable,  he  was  y 
inferior  to  his  cotemporary  Gahla^o,  perhaps  even  t 
Kepler.  Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  diftance  the  roa 
to  true  phiiolbpTiy  :    GaliiKO  both  pointed  it  out  t 
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Others,  and  made  himfelf  confiderable  advances  in  it.  Appendi?:. 
I'he  Englifhman  was  ignorant  of  geometry :  The  '  ~' 
Plorentine  revived  that  fcience,  excelled  in  it,  and  * 
was  the  firft  that  applied  it,  together  with  experi*. 
ment,  to  natural  philofophy.  The  former  rejected, 
ivith  the  mofl  pofitive  difdain,  the  fyftem  of  Coper- 
nicus :  The  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs,  de- 
rived both  from  reafon  and  the  fenfes*  Bacon*s 
ftylc  is  ftiff  and  rigid :  His  wit,  though  often  bril- 
liant, is  alfo  often  unnatural  and  far-fetched ;  and 
he  feems  to  be  the"  original  of  thofe  pointed  fmiilies 
and  long-fpun  allegories  which  fo  much  difdnguifli 
the  EngHfh  •  authors ;  Gahl^eo  is  a  liyely  and  agree- 
able, though  fomewhat  a  prolix  writer.  But  Italy, 
not  united  in  any  fmgle  government,  and  perhaps 
fatiated  with  that  literary  glory  which  it  has  polIefTed 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  too  much 
neglefted  the  renown  which  it  has  acquired  by  giv- 
ing birth  to  fo  great  a  man.  That  national  fpiric 
which  prevails  among  the  Engliili,  and  which  forms 
their  great  happinefs,  is  the  caufe  why  they  beftow 
on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among 
the  reftj  fuch  praifes  and  acclamatiors  as  may  often 
appear  -partial  and  exceflive.  He  died  in  1626,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

If  the  reader  of  Raleigh's  hiflory  can  have  the 
patience  to  wade  through  the  Jewiih  and  Rabbinical 
learning  which  compofe  the  half  of  the  volume,  he 
will  find,  when  he  comes  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
flory,  that  his  pains  are  not  unrewarded.  Raleigh 
is  the  beft  model  of  that  ancient  ftyle  which  fome 
writers  would  affed  to  revive  at  prefent.  He  was 
beheaded  In  161 8,  aged  66  years. 

Camden's  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth  pay  be 
adeemed  good  compofition,  both  for  ftyle  and  mat- 
ter. It  is  written  with  fimplicity  of  exprefTion,  very, 
rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it 
O  2  is 
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Appendix.  Jj  among  the  Bed  hiilorical  produdions  which  have 
yet  been  compofed  by  any  Englifhman.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Englilh  have  not  much  excelled  in 
that  kind  of  literature.  He  died  in  1623,  aged  73 
years. 

We  fhall  mention  the  king  himfelf  at  the  end  of 
thefe  Englifli  writers ;  becaufe  that  is  his  place, 
when  confidered  as  an  author.  It  may  fafely  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  mediocrity  of  James's  talents  in 
literature,  joined  to  t'he  great  change  in  national 
tafte,  is  one  caufe  of  that  contempt  under  which  his 
memory  labours,  and  which  is  often  carried  by 
party-writers  to  a  great  extreme.  It  is  remarkable 
how  difl'erent  from  ours  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
ancients  with  regard  to  learning.  Of  the  firft  twenty 
Roman  emperors,  counting  from  Cssfar  to  Severus, 
above  the  half  were  authors;  and  though  few  of 
them  feem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profelTion, 
it  is  always  remarked  to  their  praife,  that  by  their 
example  they  encouraged  literature.  Not  to  men- 
tion Germanicus,  and  his  daughter  Agrippina,  perfons 
fo  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  the  greater  part  of 
the  claffic  writers,  whofe  works  remain,  were  men 
of  the  higheft  quality.  As  every  human  advantage 
is  attended  with  inconveniences,  the  change  of  men's 
ideas  in  this  particular  may  probably  be  afcribed  to 
the  invention  of  printing;  which  has  rendered  books 
fo  common,  that  even  men  of  flender  fortunes  can 
have  accefs  to  them. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling  writer  may  be 
allov/ed:  That  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted.  Whoever  will  read  his  Ba- 
filicon  Doron,  particularly  the  two  laft  books,  the 
true  law  of  free  monarchies,  his  anfwer  to  cardinal 
Perron,  and  almofl  all  his  fpeeches  and  melfages  to 
parliament,  will  confefs  him  to  have  poileffed  no 
mean  gtnius.  If  he  wrote  concerning  witches  and 
apparitions;  who  in  that  age  did  not  admit  the  rea- 
lity 
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Iity  of  thefe  fiditious  beings  ?  If  he  has  compofed  Appendix. 
a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved  the  -'  -^ 
pope  to  be  antichrift ;  may  not  a  fimilar  reproach 
be  extended  to  the  famous  Napier  5  and  even  to 
Newton,  at  a  time  when  learning  was  much  more 
advanced  than  during  the  reign  of  James  ?  From 
the  groflhefs  of  its  fuperltitions,  we  may  infer  the 
ignorance  of  an  age;  but  never  fhould  pronounce 
concerning  the  folly  of  art  individual,  from  his  ad- 
mitting popular  errors,  confecrated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  religion. 

Such  a  fuperiority  do  the  purfuits  of  literature 
poflefs  above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he 
who  attains  but  a  mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the 
pre-eminence  above  thofe  that  excel  the  moft  in  the 
common  and  vulgar  profeiHons  The  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  is  ufually  an  eminent  lawyer; 
yet  the  harangue  of  his  majefty  will  always  be  foun^ 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fpeaker,  in  every  par- 
liament during  this  reign. 

Every  fcience,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  mufl 
be  confidered  as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholaftic 
learning  and  polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth 
of  all  true  knowledge.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the 
preamble  of  that  deed  by  which  he  annexed  a  falary 
to  the  mathematical  and  agronomical  profeflfors  in 
Oxford,  fays,  that  geometry  was  almoft  totally 
abandoned  and  unknown  in  England  °.  The  beft 
learning  of  that  age  was  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients. 
Cafaubon,  eminent  for  this  fpecies  of  knowledge, 
was  invited  over  from  France  by  James,  and  en-» 
couraged  by  a  penfion  of  300 1.  a-year,  as  well  as 
by  church  preferments ''.  The  famous  Antonio  di 
Bominis,  archbifhop  of  Spalatro,  no  defpicable 
philofopher,  came  likewife  into  England,  and  af* 
forded  great  triumph  to  the  nation,  by  their  gaining 

*  Kymef}  toiii*xvii»  p.  317.  P  Ilud*  p.  70^*. 
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Appentiix.  fo .  confjderable  a  pvofelyte  from  the  papifls.  But 
^  "  the  mortification  followed  foon  after :  The  archbi- 
Tfiop,  though  advanced  to  fome  ecclefiaftlcal  prcr 
ferments  ''j  received  not  encour3gement  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  his  ambition :  He  made  his  efcape  into  Italy, 
I5(hgre  he.  died  in  confmement. 


"Jt  Ryiper,  torn.  xvii.  p.  55. 
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CHAP.     L. 

A  parliament  at  Wefiminjier — At  Oxford Na'ual 

expedition  againji  Spain Second  parliament 

Impeachment  of  Buckingham — —V^Acnt  meafures  of 

the  court 'War  with  France Expsdition  to 

the  iJJ^  of  Rhe, 

KT  O  fooner  had  Charles  taken  into  his  hands  xh<t  chap. 
1^    ^    reins   of  government,   than   he   fliowed    an       ^' 
impatience  to  affemble  the  great  council  of  the  na^      ^g,^ 
tion;  and  he  would  gladly,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  z/th  Mar. 
have  called  together  the  fame  parliament  which  had 
fitten  under  his  father,  and  which  lay  at  that  time 
under  prorogation.     But  being  told  that  this  mea- 
fure  would  appear  unufual,  he  iiilied  writs  for  funi- 
moning  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  and  Apariia. 
it  was  not  without  re^-ret  that  the  arrival  of  the  "!>"!^^ 
princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy,  ftn-. 
obliged   him  to  delay,   by  repeated    prorogations,  ^^'^  J""^' 
their   meeting   till   the  eighteenth  of  June,    when 
they  aifembled  at  Weflminfler  for  the  difpatch  of 
buiinefs.      The  young   prince,    inexperienced  and 
impolitic,    regarded    as    hncere  all  the  praifes  and 
careifes  with  which, he  had  been  loaded,  while  aftive 
.in  procuring  the  rupture  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
And  befides  that  he  laboured  under  great  neceffiiies, 
he  haftened  with  alacrity  to  a  period  when  he  might 
receive  the  mod  undoubted  teftimony  of  the  dutiliil 
attachment  of  his   fubjecls.     His  difcourfe  to  the 

O  4  par- 
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CHAP,  parliament   was   full   of  fimplicity   and    cordiality. 

^  '  _  He  lightly  mentioned  the  occafion  which  he  had 
i^zs-  for  fupply  .  He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence 
the  fuffrages  of  the  members.  He  would  not  even 
allow  the  officers  of  the  crown  who  had  feats  in  the 
houfe  to  mention  any  particular  fum  which  might 
be  expected  by  him.  Secure  of  the  affeftions 
of  the  commons,  he  was  refolved  that  their  bounty 
fhould  be  entirely  their  own  deed  ;  unalked,  un- 
folicited  j  the  genuine  fruit  of  fmcere  confidence  and 
regard. 

The  houfe  of  commons  accordingly  took  into 
confideration  the  bufmefs  of  fupply.  They  knew 
that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  lafl  parliament 
had  been  expended  on  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments ;  and  that  great  anticipations  were  likewife 
made  on  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  They  were 
not  ignorant  that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a  large 
debt,  contrafted  by  his  father,  who  had  borrowed 
money  both  from  his  own  fubjefts  and  from  foreign 
princes.  TJiey  had  learned  by  experience,  that 
the  public  revenue  could  with  difficulty  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  under  the  ordinary 
charges  of  government,  '  They  were  fenfible  that 
the  prefent  war  was  very  lately  the  refult  of  their 
own  importunate  applications  and  entreaties,  and 
that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport  their 
fovereign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  military  enterprifes, 
directed  againft;  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria;  againfl 
the  king  of  Spain,  polfefled  of  the  greateft  riches 
and  moft  extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Eu- 
rope ;  againfl  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the 
moft  fortunate  monarch  of  his  age,  who  had  fubdued 
and  aftonifhed  Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  vic- 
tories.    Deep  impreffions,  they  faw,  mufl  be  made 

'  Ruftiworth,  vol.  u  p.  171.  Pari.  Hill,  vol,  vi,  p.  346.  Frank- 
lyn,  p.  io2. 
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by  the  Englifh  fword,  and  a  vigorous  nfFenfive  war  Chap, 
be  waged  againfl:  thefe  mighty  potentates,  ere  they        ^' 
would  refign  a  principality,  which  they  had  now      1625. 
fully  fubdued,  and  which  they  held  in  fecure  pof- 
feffion,  by  its  being  iurrounded  with  all  their  other 
territories. 

To  anfwer,  therefore,  all  thefe  great  and  im- 
portant ends  ;  to  fatisty  tiieir  young  king  in  the  firft 
requefl  which  he  made  them ;  to  prove  their  fenfe 
of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particularly  oeconomy, 
with  which  Charles  was  endowed  j  the  houfe  of 
commons,  conduced  by  the  wifeil  and  ableft  fena- 
tors  that  had  ever  flourifhed  in  England,  thought 
proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  fupply  of  two  fubfi- 
dies,  amounting  to  112,000  pounds  ^ 

This  meafure,  which  difcovers  rather  a  cruel 
mockery  of  Charles  than  any  ferious  defign  of  fup- 
porting  him,  appears  fo  extraordinary,  wlien  con- 
fidered  in  all  its  circumftances,  that  it  naturally 
fummons  up  our  attention,  and  raifes  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  caufes  of  a  conduft,  unprecedented 
in  an  Englifli  parliament.  So  numerous  an  affem- 
bly,  compofed  of  perfons  of  various  difpofitions, 
was  not,  it  is  probable,  wholly  influenced  by  the 
fame  motives ;  and  few  declared  openly  their  true 
reafon.  We  fhall,  therefore,  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth,  if  we  mention  all  the  viev/s  which  the  preient 
conjun6lure  could  fugged  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  fpleen  and  ill-will 
againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  an  iiifluence 
with  many.  So  vaft  and  rapid  a  fortune  fo  little 
merited  could  not  fail  to  excite  public  envy ;  and» 
however  men's  hatred  might  have  been  fufpended 
for  a  moment  while  the  duke's  conduft  feemed  to 
gratify  their  pafTions  and  their  prejudices,  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  long  to  preierve  the  ^iFedions  of 
the  people.      His  influence-  over   the   modefty  of 

*  A  fuhlldy  was  now  fallen  to  about  56,000  pounds.     Cabbala, 
p.  114.  firft  ctjit. 
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CHAP.  Charles  exceeded  even  that  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  weaknefs  of  James ;  nor  was  any  pubhc 
,6»5.  meafure  conducted  but  by  his  counfel  and  direction. 
His  vehement  temper  prompted  him  to  raife  fud- 
denly  to  the  higheft  elevation  his  flatterers  and 
dependents :  And  upon  the  leaft  f  ccaficn  of  dif- 
pleafure,  he  threw  them  down  with  equal  impetu- 
olity  and  violence.  Implacable  in  his  hatred  ;  fickle 
in  his  friendlliips  :  Ail  m.en  were  either  regardo4  ^^ 
his  enemies,  or  dreaded  foon  to  become  fach.  The 
whole  power  of  the  kingdon  was  grafped  by,  his  in- 
fatiable  hand ;  while  he  both  engrolied  the  intire 
confidence  of  his  mafter,  and  held,  invefled  in  his 
fmgle  perfon,  the  mofl  confiderable  offices  of  the 
crown. 

However  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons  might 
have  been  increafed  by  thefe  confiderations,  we  are 
not  to  fuppofe  them  the  fole  motives.  The  laft 
parliament  of  James,  amidfl  all  their  joy  and  fefti- 
vity,  had  given  him  a  fupply  very  difproportioned 
to  his  demand  and  to  the  occafion.  And  as  every 
houfe  of  commons  which  was  elected  during  forty 
years,  fucceeded  ^^Itll  the  pafTions  and  principles  of 
tiieir  predecefibrs  ;  we  ought  rather  to  account  for 
this  obftinacy  from  the  general  fituation  of  the 
kingdom  during  that  whole  period,  than  from  any 
circumftances  which  attended  this  particular  con- 
junfture. 

The  nation  was  very  little  accuflomed  at  that 
time  to  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  had  never  opened 
their  purfes  in  any  degree  for  fupporting  their  fove- 
reign.  Even  Elizabeth,  notwithitanding  her  vigour 
and  frugality,  and  the  neceiiary  wars  in  which  flie 
was  engaged,  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  com- 
mons in  this  particular ;  nor  could  the  authority  of, 
that  princefs,  which  was  otherwife  almoft  abfolute, 
-  ever  extort  from  them  the  requifite  fupplies.  Ha- 
bits, more  than  reafon,  we  fmd  in  every  thing  to  be 
the  governing  principle  of  mankind.     In  this  view 
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likewlfe  the  finking  of  the  value  of  fubfidies  muft  CHAP. 
be  confidered  as  a  \ok  to  the  king.     The  parlia-  .    ._\.  _j 
menr,  fwayed  by  cuftom,  would  not  augment  thejr     1625. 
number  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  puritanical  party,  though  difguifed,  had  a 
great  authority  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  of 
the  leaders  amoiig  the  comnjons  had  fecretly  em- 
braced the  rigid  tenets  of  that  feci.  All  thefe  were 
difguiled  with  the  court,  both  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  principles  of  civil  hberty  efl'ential  to  their  party, 
and  on  account  of  the  reliraint  under  which  they 
were  held  by  the  eftabliflied  hieiarchy.  In  order  to 
fortify  himfelf  againft  the  refentment  of  James, 
Buckingham  had  affected  popularity,  and  entered 
into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans  :  But  being  fecure  of 
the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  fmce  abandoned 
this  party ;  and  on  that  account  was  the  more  ex-- 
pofed  to  their  hatied  and  refentment.      Though  the  * 

religious  fchemes  of  many  of  the  puritans,  when  ex- 
plained, appear  pretty  frivolous,  we  are  not  thjence 
to  imagine  that  they  were  purfued  by  none  but 
perfons  of  weak  underftandings.  Some  men  of  the 
rreateft  carts  and  moll  extenfive  knowledge  that  the 
nation  at  this  time  produced,  could  not  enjoy  any 
peace  of  mind  ;  becaufe  obliged  to  hear  prayers 
jOiFcred  up  to  the  Divinity  by  a  prieil  covered  with 
a  white  Jinen  veftment. 

The  match  with  France,  and  the  articles  in  fa- 
vour of  catholics,  which  were  fufpefted  to  be  in 
the  treaty,  were  lilcewife  caufes  of  difgull  to  this 
whole  party ;  Though  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
the  connexions  with  that  crown  were  much  lefs  ob-  • 

noxious  to  the  proteilants, ,  and  lefs  agreeable  to  the 
catholics,  than  the  alliance  formerly  projeclcd  with 
Spain,  and  v/ere  therefore  received  rather  with  plea- 
fure  than  diiTati&faftion. 

To  all  thefe  caules  we  muPc  yet  add  another  of 
confiderable  moment.     The  houfe  of  commons,  we 

may 
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CHAP,  may  obferve,  was  almoft  entirely  governed  by  a  fet 
y_„  -\  J  of  men  of  the  mofl:  uncommon  capacity,  and  the 
j6z5.      largeft  views  :    Men  who  were  now  formed  into  a 
regular  party,    and  united,   as  well  by  fixed  aims 
and  projefts,  as  by  the  hardfliips  which  fome  of 
them    had    undergone    in    profecution    of    them. 
Among  thefe,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  fir  Edwin  Sandys,  fir  Robert  Philips, 
fiY  Francis  Seymour,  fir  Dudley  Digges,  fir  John 
Elliot,    fir  Thomas  Wcntworth,    Mr.  Selden,    and 
Mr.  Pym.      Animated    with    a    warm  •  regard    to 
liberty,  thefe  generous  patriots  faw  with  regret  an 
unbounded  power  exercifed  by  the  crown,  and  were 
refolved  to  feize  the  opportunity  which  the  king's 
necefTities  offered  them,  of  reducing  the  preroga- 
tive   within    more    reafonable   compafs.      Though 
their  anceftors  had  blindly  given  way  to  pradices 
and  precedents  favourable  to  kingly  power,  and  had 
been  able,  notwithftanding,  to  preferve  fome  fmall 
remains  of  liberty ;    it  would  be  impoffible,    they 
thought,  when  all  thefe  pretenfions  were  methodized, 
and  profeciited  by  the  increafing  knowledge  of  the 
age,    to  maintain  any  fliadow  of  popular  govern- 
ment, in  oppofition  to  fuch  unlimited  authority  in 
the  fovereign.     It  was  neceffary  to  fix   a  choice: 
Either  to  abandon  entirely  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  fecure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precife 
barriers  than  the  conftitution  had  hitherto  provided 
for  them.     In  this  dilemma,  men  of  fuch  afpiring 
geniufes,  and  fuch  independent  fortunes  could  not 
long  deliberate :    They  boldly  embraced  the  fide  of 
freedom,  and  refolved  to  grant  no  fupplies  to  their 
neceffitous  prince  without  extorting  conceffions  in 
favour  of  -civil  liberty.      The  end  they  efteemed 
beneficent  and  noble :  The  means,  regular  and  con^ 
ftitutional.     To  grant  or  refufe  fupplies  was  the  un- 
doubted  privilege  of  the  commons.      And  as  all 
human  governments,  particularly  thofe  of  a  mixed 

frame. 
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frame,  are  in  continual  flu6luation,  it  was  as  natural  ^  ha  p. 
in  their  opinion,  and  allowable,  for  popular  afTem-  .  .^^i_  _j 
blies  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  incidents,  in  i^zs':'" 
order  to  fecure  the  fubjecl ;  as  for  the  monarchs,  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  authority.  With  pleafure 
they  beheld  the  king  involved  m  a  foreign  war, 
which  rendered  him  every  day  more  dependent  on 
the  parliament;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  even  without  any  military  pre-, 
parations,  gave  it  fufficient  fecurity  againfl  all  in- 
vafion  from  foreigners.  Perhaps  too,  it  had  partly 
proceeded  from  expeftations  of  this  nature,  that  the 
popular  leaders  had  been  fo  urgent  for  a  rupture 
with  Spain ;  nor  is  it  credible,  that  religious  zeal 
could  fo  far  have  blinded  all  of  them  as  to  make 
them  difcover  in  fuch  a  meafure  any  appearance  of 
neceffity,  or  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

But,  however  natural  all  thefe  fentiments  might 
appear  to  the  country-party,  it  is  not  to  be  imagin- 
ed that  Charles  would  entertain  the  fame  ideas. 
Strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  duke,  whom 
he  had  heard  fo  highly  extolled  in  parliament,  he 
could  not  conjeflure  the  caufe  of  fo  fudden  an  alter- 
ation in  their  opinions.  And  when  the  war  which 
they  themfelves  had  fo  earneflly  folicited,  was  at  laft 
commenced,  the  immediate  defertion  of  their  fove- 
reign  could  not  but  feem  very  unaccountable.  Even 
though  no  farther  motive  had  been  fufpefted,  the 
refufal  of  fupply  in  fuch  circumflances  would  na- 
turally to  him  appear  cruel  and  deceitful :  But  when 
he  perceived  that  this  meafure  proceeded  from  an 
intention  of  incroaching  on  his  authority,  he  failed 
not  to  regard  thefe  claims  as  highly  criminal  and 
traiterous.  Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  power 
which  were  very  commonly  adopted  during  that 
age,  and  to  which  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution  gave  fo  plaufible  an  appearance, 
were  firmly  riveted  in  Charles ;  and,  however  mo- 
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CHAP,  derate  his  temper,  the  natural  and  unavoidable  pre- 
^'  poffelfions  of  lelf-love,  jolnea  to  the  late  uinforr^ 
16x5.  precedents  m  favour  of  prerogative,  had  made  hini' 
regard  his  political  tenets  as  certain  and  uncontro- 
verted.  Taught  to  eonfider  even  the  Ancient  laws 
and  conilitution  more  as  lines  to  direct  his  conduft,- 
than  barriers  to  withftand  his  power  ;  a  conlpiracy 
to  ereft  new  ramparts  in  order  to  f^raiten  his  autho- 
rity appeared  but  one  degree  removed  from  open 
fedition  and  rebellion.  So  atrocious  in  his  eyes 
was  fiich  a  deiiga,  that  he  feems  even  unwilling  to 
jith  July,  impute  it  to  the  commons  t  And  though  he  was 
conftrained  to  adjourn  the  parliament  by  reafon  of 
the  plague,  w^hich  at  that  time  raged  in  London^ 
he  immediately  re-affembled  them  at  Oxford,  and 
made  a  new  attempt  to  gain  from  them  fome  fup- 
iftAuguft.  plies  in  fuch  an  urgent  necefTity.' 
Pailiament  Charles  now  fouud  hlmjcif  obliged  to  depart 
at  Oxford.  fj-Qm  that  delicacy  which  he  had  formerly  main- 
tained.  By  himfclf  or  his  minifters,  he  entered  into 
a  particular  detail  both  of  the  alliances  which  he 
had  formed,  and  of  the  uiilirary  operations  which 
he  had  projecled ".  He  told  the  parliament,  that 
bv  a  prcmile  of  fubfidies,  he  had  engaged  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  that  this  mo- 
narch intended  to  enter  Germany  by  the  north,  and 
to  roufe  to  arms  thofe  princes  who  impatiently 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  aiferting  the  liberty  of 
the  empire ;  that  Mansfeldt  had  undertaken  to  pe- 
netrate v/ith  an  Englifli  army  into  the  Palatinate, 
and  by  that  quarter  to  excite  the  members  of  the 
evangelical  union ;  that  the  States  mud  be  fupported 
in  the  unequal  warfare  which  they  maintained  with 
Spain;  that  no  lefs  a  fum  than  700,000  pounds 
a-year  had  been  found,  by  computation,  requifite  for 
all  thefe  purpofes ;  that  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet,. 

,  0  Dugilale,  p,25,  %6. 
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and  the  defence  of  Ireland,    demanded  an  annual  chap. 
expence  of  400,000  pounds ;   that  he  himfelf  had       ^^'-  j 
already  exhaufled  and  anticipated  in  the  public  fer-     ,615. 
vice  his  whole  revenue,  and  had  fcarcely  left  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  daily  fubfiftence  of  himfelf  and  his 
family "  ;    that  on  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,    he 
found  a  debt  of  above  300,000  pounds,  contracted 
by  his  father   in  fupport  of  the  palatine ;  and  that, 
while  prince  of  Wales,    he  had  himfelf  contracted 
debts,  notwithftanding  his  great   frugality,   to  the 
amount  of  70,000  pounds,  which  he  had  expended 
entirely  on  naval  and  military  armaments.     After 
mentioning  all   thefe  fad:s,    the  king  even  conde- 
fcended  to  ufe  entreaties.     He  faid,  that  this  requefl 
was  the  nrft  that  he  had  ever  made  them ;    that  he 
was  young  and  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign ;  ^ 
and  if  he  now  met  with  kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it 
would  endear  to  him  the  ufe  of  parliaments,  and 
would  for  ever  preferve  an  entire  harmony  between 
him  and  his  people  ''. 

To.  thefe  reafons  the  commons  remained  inexora- 
ble. Notwithftanding  that  the  king's  meafures,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  a  foreign  wai",  which  they  had 
conftantly  demanded,  were  altogether  unexception- 
able, they  obftlnately  refufed  any  farther  aid.  Some 
members  favourable  to  the  court  having  infilled  on 
an  addition  of  two  fifteenths  to  the  former  fupply, 
even  this  pittance  was  refufed  ^ ;  though  it  was 
known  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  Ivino-  at  Portf- 
mouth  in  great  want  of  pay  and  provisions  ;  and  rhat 
Buckingham,  the  admiral,  and  the  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  had  advanced  on  their  own  credit  near  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  for  the  fea-fervice  ''.  Befides 
ail  their  other  m.otives,  the  houfe  of  commons  had 

^  Pari.  Hift.   vol.vi.   p.  >595. 

«  Rufti.  vol.  i.    p.  177,  .178,  &:c.       Pari.   Hid.    vol.  vi.   p.  399. 
Frai.klyn,  p.  108,   109.      Journ.    10  Aug.  1625. 

K  Ru(h.  vol.  i.  p.  J99.  z  Pari.  Kid.  vol,  vi.  p.  390. 
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CHAP,  made  a  difcovery  which,  as  they  wanted  but  a  pre* 
^_^L-_,  tence  for  their  refufal,    inflamed  them  againft  the 
i62j.     court  and  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham* 

When  James  deferted  the  Spanifh  aUiance,  and 
courted  that  of  France,  he  had  promifed  to  furniih 
Lewis,  who  was  entirely  deftitute  of  naval  force, 
with  one  fliip  of  war,  together  with  feven  armed 
veflels  hired  from  the  merchants.  Thefe  the  French 
court  had  pretended  they  would  employ  againft  the 
Genoefe,  who  being  firm  and  ufeful  allies  to  the 
Spanifii  monarchy,  were  naturally  regarded  with  an 
evil  eye  both  by  the  king  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land. When  thefe  veflels  by  Charles's  orders  ar- 
rived at  Diepe,  there  arofe  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that 
they  were  to  ferve  againft  Rochelle.  The  failors 
were  inflamed.  That  race  of  men,  who  are  at  pre* 
fent  both  carelefs  and  ignorant  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, were  at  that  time  only  ignorant.  They  drew 
up  a  renionftrance  to  Pennington,  their  commander  5 
and  figning  all  their  names  in  a  circle,  left  he  fhould 
difcover  the  ring-leaders,  they  laid  it  under  his 
pi^yer-book.  Pennington  declared,  that  he  would 
rathfer  be  hanged  in  England  for  difobedience,  than 
fight  againft  his  brother  proteftants  in  France.  The 
whole  fquadron  failed  immediately  to  the  Downs. 
There  they  received  new  orders  from  Buckingham, 
lord  admiral,  to  return  to  Diepe.  As  the  duke 
knew  that  authority  alone  would  not  fufEce,  he  em- 
ployed nmch  art  and  many  fubtilties  to  engage 
them  to  obedience  ;  and  a  rumour  which  was  fpread 
that  pe'cice  had  been  concluded  between  the  French 
king  and  the  hugonets,  afl^fted  hun  in  his  purpofe. 
When  ihey  arrived  at  Diepe  they  found  that  they 
had  been  deceived.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who 
con  h.anded  one  of  the  vefl^els,  broke  through  and 
returned  to  Enidand.  All  the  officers  and  failors  of 
all  the  other  fl  i;  s^  notwithftanding  great  offers  made 
them  by  the  French,  immediately  deferted.  One 
gunixer  alone  preferred  duty  tov*'ards  his  king  to  the 

caufe 
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caufe  of  religion ;  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  CHAP, 
charging  a  cannon  before  Rochelle''.      The  care       _  1  ^ 
which  hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  this  frivolous      1615. 
event,  proves  with  what  pleafure  the  news  was  re- 
ceived by  the  nation. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  when  informed  of  thefe 
tranfaftions,  fhewed  the  fame  attachment  with  the 
failors  for  the  proteftant  religion  j  nor  was  their  zeal 
much  better  guided  bv  reafon  and  found  policy.  It 
was  not  confidered,  that  it  was  highly  probable  the 
king  and  the  duke  themfelves  had  here  been  de- 
ceived by  the  artifices  of  France,  nor  had  they  any 
hoftile  intention  againft  the  hugonots ;  that  were  it 
otherwife,  yet  might  their  meafures  be  juftified  by 
the  moft  obvious  and  moft:  received  maxims  of 
civil  policy ;  that  if  the  force  of  Spain  were  really 
fo  exorbitant  as  the  commons  imagined,  the 
French  monarch  was  the  only  prince  that  could 
oppofe  its  progrefs,  and  preferve  the  balance  of 
Europe ;  that  his  power  was  at  prefent  fettered  by 
the  hugonots,  who  being  poffefled  of  many  privi- 
leges and  even  of  fortified  towns,  formed  an  empire 
within  his  empire,  and  kept  him  in  perpetual  jea- 
loufy  and  inquietude  ;  that  an  infurreftion  had  been 
at  that  time  wantonly  and  voluntarily  formed  by 
their  leaders,  who,  being  difguiled  in  fome  court 
intrigue,  took  advantage  of  the  never-failing  pre- 
tence of  religion,  in  order  to  cover  their  rebellion  j 
that  the  Dutch,  influenced  by  thefe  views,  had  or- 
dered a  fquadron  of  twenty  fhips  to  join  the  French 
fleet,  employed  againfl  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  ''5 
that  the  Spanifh  monarch,  fenfible  of  the  fame  con- 
fequences,  fecretly  fupported  the  proteftants  in 
France ;  and  that  all  princes  had  ever  facrificed  to 
reafons  of  flate  the  interefts  of  their  religion  in  fo- 
reign countries.     Jill  thefe  obvious  confiderations 

*  Franklyn,  p.  109.     Rtifh.  vol.  i.  p,  175,  176:  &c,  325,  326,  &c, 
•»  Journ.   ig  April  1626. 
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c  HA  P.  j^ad  no  influence.  Great  murmurs  and  difc^ntents 
.  -  '  _f  {till  prevailed  in  parliament.  The  hugonots,  though 
16x5.  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint  againft  the  French 
coyrt,  were  thought  to  be  as  much  entitkd  to  affift- 
ance  from  England,  as  if  they  had  taken  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberties  and  religion  againfl  the 
perfecuting  rage  of  the  catholics.  And  it  plainly 
appears  from  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  many 
others,  that  of  all  European  nations,  the  Britifh 
were  at  that  time,  and  till  long  after,  the  moft: 
under  the  influence  of  that  religious  fpirit  which 
tends  rather  to  inflame  bigotry  than  increafe  peace 
and  mutual  charity. 

On  this  occafion,  the  commons  renewed  their 
eternal  complaints  againfl  the  growth  of  popery, 
which  was  ever  the  chief  of  their  grievances',  and 
now  their  only  one ".  They  demanded  a  ft:ri6l  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws  againfl:  the  cathofics,  and 
remonflrated  againft  fome  late  pardons  granted  to 
priefts ''.  They  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate  book 
which  he  had  lately  pubhflied,  and  which,  to  their 
great  difguft,  faved  virtuous  catholics,  as  well  as 
other  chriflians,  from  eternal  torments  %  Charles 
gave  them  a  gracious  and  a  compliant  anfwer  to  all 
their  remonftrances.  He  was,  however,  in  his 
heart,  extremely  averfe  to  thefe  furious  meafures. 
Though  a  determined  protefl:ant  by  principle  as 
well  as  inclination,  he  had  entertained  no  violent 
horror  againft  popery;  and  a  little  humanity,  he 
thought,  was  due  by  the  nation  to  the  religion  of 
their  anceftors.  That  degree  of  liberty  which  h 
now  indulged  to-  catholics,  though  a  party  much 
more  obnoxious  than  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts^ 
it  fuited  neither  with  Charleses  fentimenrs,  nor  the 
humour  of  that  age,  to  allow  them.     An  abatement 

c  Fianklyn,  p.  f»,  &c. 

«i   Pari.  h'ft.   vol.  vi.   374.     Joiirn.   1  Avip.   iSt^ 

'  Farl.  liift.  vol.  vi.  i>.  353.     Jouro.  7  July  1615, 
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ot  the  niore  nVorous  laws  was  all  he  intended  ;  and  ^  h  a  p. 
his  engagements  with  France,   notvvithilanding  that  ^    _  L  _^ 
their  regular  e  ccution  had  never  been  promifed  or      1625. 
expeded,  required  of  him  feme  indulgence.     But 
fo    unfortunate    was   this   prince,  that    no   meafure 
embraced  during  his  Whole  reign  was  ever  attended 
with  more  unhappy  and  more  fatal  confequences. 

The  extreme  rage  againfl:  popery  was  a  fure  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  puritanifm.  The  houfe  of  commons 
difcovered  othef  infallible  fyraptoms  of  the  preva- 
lence cf  that  party.  They  petitioned  the  khig-  for 
replacing  fuch  able  clergy  as  had  been  filenced  for 
want  of  conformity  to  the  cerertionies  ^  They  alfo 
enaded  laws  for  the  fcrict  obfervance  of  Sunday, 
which  the  Puritans  affeftcd  to  call  the  Sabbath,  and 
which  they  fandified  by  the  moft  melancholy  indo- 
lence^. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  different 
appellations  of  this  feflival  were  at  that  time  known 
fymbols  of  the  different  parties. 

The  king  finding  that  the  parliament  was  re- 
lolved  to  grant  him  no  fupply,  and  would  furnifh 
him  with  nothing  but  empty  proteflaticns  of  duty  ^, 
or  difagreeable  complaints  of  grievances ;  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  plague  ',  which  began  to  appear  at 
Oxford,  and  on  that  pretence  imm.ediately  dilFolved 
them.  By  fmifiiing  the  fefiion  with  a  difiblution, 
inftead  of  a  prorogation,  he  fufficiently  exprefTed 
his  difpleafure  at  their  condMcffc- 

To  fupply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids,  Charles'  Auguftii. 
iflued  privy-feais   for   borrowing   money  from  his 

*■  Rulhwoith,   vol.i.  p.  a?i.  S  t  Car.  I.  cap.  1.  Joiirn. 

ai  June  1623.  ■  h  Franklyn,  p.  113.      RiiriW.furth,  Vol.  ii. 

'  1  he  plague  was  really  fo  violent,  ihat  it  h-Ai\  been  moved  Id  the 
houfe  m  tlic  hc'gintiitu;  at  r'hc  fclTioii,  to  petiiifm  rlie  king  to  aciiourtl 
them.  Journ.  21  June  1625.  So  if  was  liTijioinble  to  en'er  tipon 
giievai-ces,  ev*n  if  there  hud  been  nuy.  Tiie  only  biifinefs  of  the 
parliament  Was  to  give  liippiy,  which  wa?  lb  imich  vvanted  hy  ths 
Ji!ng,  in  oidtrtucaiiy  on  the  w:i(  in  which  they  h^U  cngaget)  him. 

P  a  fubjeas. 
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Oaober  i. 


Nava!  ex 
pedition 
again  (t 
Sjiain. 


CHAP,  fubjeds ''.  The  advantage  reaped  by  this  expe- 
dient was  a  fmall  compenfation  for  the  difgufl 
which  it  occafioned  :  By  means,  however,  of  that 
fupply,  and  by  other  expedients,  he  was,  though 
with  difficulty,  enabled  to  equip  his  fleet.  It  con- 
fifled  of  eighty  veflels  great  and  fmall ;  and  carried 
on  board  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  lately  created  vifcount  Wimbleton,  was  in- 
truded with  the  command.  He  failed  immediately 
for  Cadiz,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanifh  fhips 
of  great  value.  He  either  negleded  to  attack  thefe 
(hips,  or  attempted  it  prepofterouHy.  The  army 
was  landed  and  a  fort  taken :  But  the  undifciplined 
foldiers,  finding  ftore  of  wine,  could  not  be  re- 
ftrained  from  the  utmofl  excefles.  Farther  flay 
appearing  fruitlefs,  they  were  reimbarked ;  and  the 
fleet  put  to  fea  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the 
Spanifli  galleons.  But  the  plague  having  lei  zed  the 
Npvemb.  feamen  and  foldiers,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
all  hopes  of  this  prize,  and  return  to  England. 
Loud  complaints  were  made  againfl  the  court  for 
intrufting  fo  important  a  command  to  a  man  like 
Cecil,  whom,  though  he  poflefled  great  experience, 
the  people,  judging  by  the  event,  efleemed  of  flen- 
der  capacity '. 

Charles,,  having  failed  of  fo  rich  a  prize,  was 
obliged  again  to  have  recourfe  to  a  parliament. 
Though  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  enterpriles  diminifhed( 
his  authority,  and  fhewed  every  day  more  plainly 
the  imprudence  of  the  Spanifli  war  ;  though  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  neceflities  rendered  him  more  depend- 
ent, and  more  expofed  to  the  encroachments  ot  the 
commons ;  he  was  refolved  to  try  once  more  that 
regular  and  conftitutional  expedient  for  fupply. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  political  art,  which  at  that 
time  he  pradiied,  was  much  trulted  to.  He  had 
named  four  popular  leaders,    fherifls  of  counties ; 
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fir  Edward   Coke,  fir  Robert  Philips,  fir  Thomas  chap. 
Wentworth,  and  fir  Francis  Seymour;  and,  though  .     - '__/ 
the  queftlon  had  been  formerly  much  cor.teded '",      1626. 
he  thought  that  he  had  by  that  means  incapacii  ated 
them  from  being  elefted  members.     But  his  inten- 
tion  being  fo  evident,    rather  put   the    commons 
more  upon  their  guard.     Enow  of  patriots  ftill  re- 
mained to  keep  up  the  ill-humour  of  the  hc^ife;  and         "    - 
men  needed  but  little  inftruftion  or  rhetoric  to  re- 
commend  to  them  praftices  which  increafed  their 
own  importance  and  confideration.     The  weaknefs 
of  the  court  alfo  could  not  more  evidently  appear 
than  by  its  being  reduced  to  ufe  fo  ineft'eftual  an 
expedient,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
commons.  • 

Tpie  views,  therefore,  of  the  lafl  parliament  were  Feb.  6. 
immediately  adopted;  as  if  the  fame  men  had  been 
every  where  elefted,  and  no  time  had  intervened 
lince  their  meeting.    When  the  king  laid  before  the 
houfe   his  neceffities,   and  afl^ed  for  iuppl}'',    they 
immediately  voted   Kim  three  fubfidies    and   three 
fifteenths ;  and  though  they  afterwards  added  one      ' 
fubfidy  more,  the  fum  was  little  proportioned  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  occafion,  and  ill  fitted  to  promote 
thofe   views  of  fuccefs   and   glory  for  which    the 
young   prince   in   his    firft   enterprife   fo    ardently 
longed.     But  this  circumftance  was  not  the  moil 
difagreeable  one.     The  fupply  was  only  voted  by 
the  commons.     The  paffing  of  that  vote  into  a  law 
was  referved  till  the  end  of  the  fefiion ".     A  condi- 
tion was  thereby  made,  in  a  very  undifguiied  man- 
ner, with  their  fovereign.    Under  colour  of  rcdrefi- 
ing  grievances,  which  during  this  fhort  reign  could 
not  be  very  numerous,  they  were  to  proceed  n\  re- 

"*  It  IS  always  an  exprefs  chufe  in  the  writ  of  fummons,  that  no 
flieriff  fliail  be  cholen  ;  but  the  contrary  pr  6^ice  had  often  prevailed. 
D'Ewes,  p.  38.  Yet  ftill  great  doubts  were  entertained  on  this  head. 
See  Journ,  9  April  1614..  "  Journ.  a?  March  167.6. 
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CHAP,  gulating  and  controlling  every  part  of  government 
1^,.-^— „^-  Avhich  difpleafed  them:  And  if  the  king  either  cut 
,6i6.      them  fhort  in  this  undertaking,  or  refuled  compli- 
ance with  their  demands,  he  muft  not  expe«5l  any 
fupply   from    the    commons.     Great    diffatisfaftion 
was  exprelTed  by  Charles  at  a  treatrnent  which  he 
deemed  fo  harih  and  undutiful  ^     But  his  urgent 
necefiities   obliged  him  to  fubmit ;  and  he  Vv'aited 
with  patience,  obferving  to  what;  fide  they  would 
turn  themfelves. 
Impeach-        TiiE  duke  of  B\ickingham,  formerly  obnoxioqs 
Bucking-    ^^  ^^^  pubHc,  becamc  every  day  more  unpopular;-, 
ham.  by  the  fymptoms  which  appeared  both  of  his  want 

of  temper  and  prudence,  and  of  the  uncontrolled 
afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  his  mafter  ^, 
Two  violent  attacks  he  was  obhged  this  feflion  to 
fuftain;  one  from  the  earl  of  Briilol,  another  from 
the  houfe  of  commons.  v  .V3 

As  long  as  James  lived,  Bridol,  fecure  oi*  tKe 
concealed  favour  of  that  monarch,  had  exprefled  all 
duty  and  obedience ;  in  expeftation,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  cfler  of  reinftating  himfelf  in  his 
former  credit  and  authority.  Eveii  after  Charles's 
accelTion,  he  defpaired  not.  He  fubmitted  to  the 
king's  commands  of  remaining  at  his  country-feat, 
and  of  abfenting  himfelf  from  p^rhament.  Many 
trials  he  made  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  his 
mafter  ;  but  finding  them  all  fruitlef?,  and  obferv- 
ing Charles  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Bucking- 
ham, his  implacable  enemy,  he  refolved  no  longer 
to  keep  any  meafures  with  the  court.  A  new  fpirit, 
he  law,  and  a  new  power,  arifmg  in  the  nation ;  and 

«  Parliarnentaiy  Hiftoiy,  vo!.  vi.  p.  4.49.  Riirnworth,  vol.  I, 
p.  224.. 

P   His  credit  with  the  kiijr  I-.ad  given  liim  Tiich  irfluence,  tliat  the 

had   no  Ufs.  th.in  twenty  jnoaicis  gianttd  hiin  this  pai  lisirent   hy  fo 

iiiiiry    })eeis;    which   occjifiontd    a    vote,    that  no   peer  /houid    have 

•    above  twT)  pioxits.     The   earl  of  Leictlicr  in    13^5   liad   once  ttn 

pioxies.     D'Jiwes,  p.  314. 
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to  thefe  he  was  determined  for  the  future  to  trufl  for  chap. 
his  ^ecuri.y  and  protedlon.  ^  _  1  ^ 

When  the  parliament  was  fummoned,  Charles,  iCzO. 
by  a  flretch  of  prerogative,  had  given  orders  that 
no  writ,  as  is  cuftomary,  fhould  be  fent  to  Briftol  ^. 
That  nobleman  applied  to  the  houfe  of  lords  by 
petition;  and  craved  their  good  offices  with  the  king 
for  obtaining  what  was  his  due  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  His  writ  was"'  fent  him^  but  accompanied 
with  a  letter  from  the  lord  keeper,  Coventry,  com- 
manding him  in  the  king's  name  to  abfent  himfelf 
from  parliament.  This  letter  Briftoi  conveyed  to 
the  lords,  and  af^ed  advice  how  to  proceed  in  fo 
delicate  a  fituation '.  The  king's  prohibition,  was 
withdrawn,  and  Briftoi  took  his  feat.  Provoked  at 
thefe  repeated  inftances  of  vigour,  which  the  court 
denominated  contumacy,  Charles  ordered  his  attor- 
ney-general to  entc-r  an  accufation  of  high  treafon 
againft  him.  By  way  of  recrimination,  Briftoi  ac- 
cufed  Bucking-ham  of  high  treafon.  Both  the  earl's 
defence  of  himfelf  and  accufation  of  the  duke  re- 
main ' ;  and,  together  with  fome  original  letters  ftiU 
extant,  contain  the  fulleit  and  moft  authentic  ac- 
count of  all  the  negotiations  with  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  From  the  whole,  the  great  imprudence 
of  the  duke  evidently  appears,  and  the  fway  of  his 
ungovernable  paflions ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
colleft  thence  any  a<5lion  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
Jav/  could  be  deemed  a  crime;  much  lefs  could 
fubjeflL  him  to  the  penalty  of  treafon. 

The  impeachment  of  the  commons  was  ftili  lefs 
dangerous  to  the  duke,  were  it  eftimated  by  the 
ftandard  of  law  and  equity.  The  houfe,  after  hav* 
ing  voted  upon  fome  queries  of  Dr.  Turner's,  fbnt 
common  fame  was  a  fufficknt  ground  of  accufation  by 

q  Rufluvorth,  vol.  i.  p.  2';6. 

f   Ibiil.  Vol.  i.  p.  237.     Fmnklvn,  p.  lao,  ^Ct 

»  Ruibwotthj  vol.i.  p. 2^6,  261,  263,  &c,  Fiacklyn,  p.  123,  &c. 
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the  commons  \  proceeded  to  frame  regular  articles 
againft  Buckingham.  They  accufed  him  of  having 
>6z6.  united  many  offices  in  his  perfori;  of  having  bought 
two  of  them;  of  negledting  to  guard  the  feas,  in- 
fomuch  that  many  merchant-fliips  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  of  delivering  fhips  to  the 
French  king  in  order  to  ferve  againft  the  hugonots; 
•  of  being  em.ployed  in  the  fale  of  honours  and  offices; 
of  accepting  exteniive  grants  from  the  crown ;  of 
procuring  many  titles  of  honour  for  his  kindred ; 
and  of  adminiftering  phyiic  to  the  kite  king  without 
acquainting  his  phyficians.  All  tliefe  articles  ap- 
pear, from  comparing  the  accufation  and  reply,  to 
be  either  frivolous,  or  falfe,  or  both'.  The  only 
charge  which' could  be  regarded  as  important  was, 
that  he  had  extorted  a  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
'  from  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  that  he  had  con- 

fifcated  fome  goods  belonging  to  French  merchants, 
on  pretence  of  their  being  the  property  of  Spanifli. 
The  impeachment  never  came  to  a  full  determina- 
tion ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  a  decifive 
opinion  with  regard  to  thefe  articles.  But  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  the  duke'*  anfwer  in  thefe  parti- 
culars, as  in  all  the  reft,  is  fo  clear  and  fatisfaftory, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  refufe  our  aflfent  to  it '.  His 
faults  and  blemifhes  were  in  many  refpeds  very 
great ;  but  rapacity  and  avarice  were  vices  with 
which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  commons,  though  fo 
much  at  a  lofs  to  find  articles  of  charge  againft 
Buckingham,  never  adopted  Briftol's  accufation,  or 
impeached  the  duke  for  his  conduct  in  the  ISpanifti 
treaty,  the  moft  blamable  circumftance  in  his 
wholp  life.  He  had  reafon  to  believe  the  Spaniards 
fmcere  in  their  profeffions  ;  yet,  in  order  to  gratify 

'  Rufhwoith,  vol.  i,  p.  7.\j.     Wliifloclce,  p.  5. 

»  Ki  fluvoith,  vol.i,  p.  J06,  &c.  375,  ^Vc.  Journ.  45  March  1626. 

*   Whulockej  p.  7. 
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his  private  paffions,  he  had  hurried  his  mafter  and  chap. 
his  country  into  a  war  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of  .    _ '_  ,^ 
both.     But  fo  riveted  throughout  the  nation  were      16x6. 
the  prejudices  with  regard  to   Spanifh  deceit  and 
falfehood,  that  very  few  of  the  commons  feem  as 
yet  to  have  been  convinced  that  they  had  been  fe- 
duced  by  Buckingham's  narrative :  A  certain  proof 
that  a  difcovery  of  this  nature  was  not,  as  is  ima- 
gined by  feveral  hiftorians,  the  caufe  of  fo  fudden 
and  furprifing  a  variation  in  the  meafures  of  the 
parliament ". 

While  the  commons  were  thus  warmly  engaged  ' 

againfl  Buckingham,  the  king  feemed  defirous  of 
embracing  every  opportunity  by  which  he  could  ex- 
prefs  a  contempt  and  difregard  for  them.  No  one 
was  at  that  time  fufficiently  fenfible  of  lbe  great 
weight  which  the  comm.ons  bore  in  the  balance  of 
the  conftitution.  The  hiftory  of  England  had 
never  hitherto  afforded  one  inftance  where  any  great 
movement  or  revolution  had  proceeded  from  the 
lower  houfe.  And  as  their  rank,  both  confidered 
in  a  body  and  as  individuals,  was  but  the  fecond  in 
the  kingdom ;  nothing  lefs  than  fatal  experience 
could  engage  the  Englifh  princes  to  pay  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  incHnations  of  that  formidable  affembly. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  dying  about  this  time,  Buckingham, 
though  lying  under  impeachment,  was  yet,  by- 
means  of  court-intereft,  chofen  in  his  place.  The 
commons  refented  and  loudly  complained  of  this 
affront ;  and  the  more  to  enrage  them,  the  king  ,  ^ 
himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  the  univerfity,  extolling  the 
duke,  and  giving  them  thanks  for  his  election"'. 

The  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  exprefsly 
commanded  the  houfe  not  to  meddle  with  his  mi- 
iiifter  and  fervant,  Buckingham  j  and  ordered  them 

"  See  note  [T]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
w  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 

to 
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CHAP,  to  finlfh,  in  a  few  days,  the  bill  which  they  had  be- 
i^  _■ '_  _.  gun  for  the  fubfidies,  and  to  make  fome  addition 
1626.  to  them ;  otherwife  they  mud  not  expecl  to  fit  any- 
longer  "".  And  though  thefe  harfli  commands  were 
endeavoured  to  be  explained  and  mollified,  a  few 
days  after,  by  a  fpeech  of  Buckingham's  ^,  they 
failed  not  to  leave  a  difagreeable  impreffion  behind 
them. 

Besides  a  more  {lately  flyle  which  Charles  in 
general  affected  to  this  parliament  than  to  the  laft, 
he  went  fo  far  in  a  mellage,  as  to  threaten  the 
commons,  that  if  they  did  not  furnifli  him  with 
f applies,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  try  mw  coiinfels. 
This  language  was  fufficiently  clear  :  Yet,  left  any 
ambiguity  fhould  remain,  fir  Dudley  Carleton,  vice- 
chamberlain,  took  care  to  explain  it.  "  I  pray  you 
*'  confider,*'  faid  he,  •  "  what,  thefe  new  counfels 
*'  are,  or  may  be.  I  fear  to  declare  thofe  that  I 
"  conceive.  In  all  Ghriftian  kingdoms,  you  know 
'*  that  parliaments  were  in  ufe  antiently,  by  which 
"  thofe  kingdoms  were  governed  in  a  moft  flou- 
*'  riihing  manner ;  until  the  monarchs  began  to 
"  know  their  own  ftrength,  and  feeing  the  turbu- 
"  lent  fpirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length  they  by 
*'  little  and  little  began  to  ftand  on  their  preroga- 
"  tives,  and  at'  laft  overthrew  the  parhaments, 
**  throughout  Chriftendom,  except  here  only  with 

"  us: -Let  us  be  careful  then  to  preferve  the 

''  king's  good  opinion  of  parliaments,  which  bring- 
*'  eth  fuch  happinefs  to  the  nation,  and  makes  us 
"  envied  of  all  others,  while  there  is  this  fweetnefs 
'^  between  his ,  majefty  and  the  com.mons;  left  we 
"  lofe  the  repute  of  a  free  people  by  our  turbulency 
*'  in  parliament ""."  Thefe  imprudent  fuggcftions 
rather  gave  warning  than  ftruck  terror.     A  preca* 

X  P.Til.  Hift.   vol.  vi.  p.  4/f4. 

y  Id.  ibid.    p.  4SI.      Rufluvotth,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  Fiailklyn,  p.  118, 

■-*  Kujhwoith,  vol,  j.  p.  359.     VVhitlotke,  p.  6. 
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yioys  liberty,  the  commons  thought,  \vh!ch  was  to  ^  "^  *^* 
be   prelcrve^   by  uiiHmited   complaifance,   was  no  <__^1_^ 
liberty  at  .all.     And  it  was  necelTary,  while  yet  in      j6i6. 
their  power,  to  iccurc  the  conftitution  by  fuch  in- 
vincible barriers,   that  no  king  or  minifler  (hould 
ever,  Tor  the  future,  dare  to  fpeak  fuch  a  language 
to  any  parliament,  or  even  entertain  fuch  a  project 
againfl  them. 

Two  members  of  the  houfe,  fir  Dudley  Digges 
and  fir  John  Elliott,  who  had  been  employed  as 
managers  of  the  impeachment  againfl  the  duke,  were 
tjirown  into  prifon  ^  The  commons  immediately 
declared,,  that  they  would  proceed  no  farther  upon 
bufmefs,  till  they  had  fatisfaftion  in  their  privileges, 
Charles  alleged,  as  the  reafon  of  tjiis  meafure,  cer- 
tain feditious  exprefTions,  which, ,  he  faid,  had,  in 
, their  .a-ccufation  of  the  duke,  dropped  from  thefe 
irnembers.'  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  no  fuch 
exprelTlons  had  been  ufed ''.  The  members  were 
releafed,  and  the  king  reaped  no  other  benefit  from 
this  attempt  than  to  exafperate  the  houfe  ftill  far- 
ther, and  to  fhew  fome  degree  of  precipitancy  and 
indifcretion. 

Moved  by  this  example,  the  houfe  of  peers  were 
roufed  from  their  inadivity;  and  claimed  liberty 
for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  lately  con- 
fined in  the  Tower.  After  many  fruitlefs  evafions, 
the  king,  though  fomewhat  ungracefully,  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  comply'.  And  in  this  incident  it 
fafhciently  appeared,  that  the  lords,  hov/  little  fo 
ever  inchned  to  popular  courfes,  were  not  w^anting 
in  a  iuft  fenfe  of  their  own  dienitv. 

The  ill-humour  of  the  commons,  thus  wantonly 
irritated  by  the  court,  and  finding  no  gratification 
in  the  legal  impeachment  of  Buckinghim,  fought 
other  objects  on  which  it  might  exert  itfelf.     The 

?  Riifhwortll,  vol.  i,   p.  356, 

*'  111.  ibid.   p.  ^58.  •jGi.     Fianklyn,  p.  180. 

"-  Ruilxwoitb,  vui.  i.  p.  363,  364.,  Sec.     Fianlclyn,  p.  iSi. 
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CHAP,  never-failing  cry  of  popery  here  ferved  them  m 
Y^  /  _f  ftead.  They  again  claimed  the  execution  of  the 
i6a6.  penal  laws  againfl  catholics ;  and  they  prefented  to 
the  king  a  lift  of  perfons  intruded  with  offices,  moil: 
of  them  infignificant,  who  were  either  convicted  or 
fufpefted  recufants  **.  In  this  particular,  they  had, 
perhaps,  fome  reafon  to  blame  the  king's  condu6t. 
He  had  promifed  to  the  lall  houfe  of  commons  a 
redrefs  of  this  religious  grievance :  But  he  was  ^pt, 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  to  imagine  that  the  par- 
liament, when  they  failed  of  fupplying  his  necef- 
fities,  had,  on  their  part,  freed  him  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  ftridt  performance.  A  new  odium, 
likewife,  by  thefe  reprefentations,  was  attempted  to 
be  thrown  upon  Buckingham.  His  mother,  who 
had  great  influence  over  him,  was  a  prpfelfed  ca- 
tholic ;  his  'W'ife  was  not  free  from  fufpicion :  And 
the  indulgence  given  to  catholics  was  of  courfe  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  entirely  from  his  credit  and  autho- 
rity. So  violent  was  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  that 
it  was  thought  a  fufficient  reafon  for  difqualifying 
any  one  from  holding  an  office,  that  his  wife,  or 
relations  or  companions  were  papifts,  though  he 
himfelf  was  a  conformift ". 

It  is  remarkable,  that  perfecuticn  was  here  chiefly 
pufhed  on  by  laymen;  and  that  the  church  was 
willing  to  have  granted  more  liberty  than  would  be 
allow^ed  by  the  commons.  The  reconciling  doc- 
trines likewife  of  Montague  failed  not  anew  to  meet 
with  fevere  cenfures  from  that  ze^ous  aflembly^ 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons,  had  it 
prevailed,  would  have  proved  decifive.  They  were 
preparing  a  remonflrance  againft  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parlia- 
ment. This  article,  together  with  the  new  impo- 
fitions  laid  on  merchandife  by  James,  conftituted 

^  Fianklyn,  p.  195.     Rufhworth. 

«  See  the  lift  in  Fianklyn  and  Rnfliworth, 

f  Kufliwoith,  vol.  i.  p.  sog. 
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near  half  of  the  crown-revenues ;  and  by  depriving  chap. 
the  king  of  thefe  refources,   they  would  have  re-  .    _  '_  _j 
duced   him   to    total   fubjedion   and    dependence.      iii6. 
While  they  retained  fuch  a  pledge,  befides  the  fup- 
ply  already  promifed,  they  were  fure  that  nothing 
could  be  refufed  them.     Though  after  canvafling 
the  matter  near  three  months,  they  found  them- 
felves  utterly  incapable  of  fixing  any  legal  crime 
upon  the  duke,  they  regarded  him  as  an  unable  and 
perhaps  a  dangerous  minifter ;  and  they  intended  to 
prefent  a  petition,    which  would  then   have   been 
equivalent  to  a  command,  for  removing  him  from 
his  majefl:y*s  perfon  and  councils  ^. 

The  king  was  alarmed  at  the  yoke  which  he  faw 
prepared  for  him.  Buckingham's  fole  guilt,  he 
thought,  was  the  being  his  friend  and  favourite ''. 
All  the  other  complaints  againll  him  were  merfe 
pretences.  A  little  before,  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
people.  No  new  crime  had  fince  been  difcovered. 
After  the  moft  diligent  inquiry,  prompted  by  the 
greatell  malice,  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  guilt 
could  not  be  fixed  upon  him.  What  idea,  he  a^ed, 
muft  all  mankind  entertain  of  his  honour,  fliould 
he  facrifice  his  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary  con- 
fiderations  ?  What  farther  authority  Ihould  he  retain 
in  the  nation,- were  he  capable,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  to  give,  in  fo  fignal  an  indance,  fuch 
matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  and  difcourage- 
ment  to  his  adherents?  To-day  the  commons 
pretend  to  wreft:  his  minifter  from  him.  To-morrow 
they  will  attack  fome  branch  of  his  prerogative. 
By  their  remonftrances,  and  promifes,  and  protefta- 
tions,  they  had  engaged  the  crown  in  a  war.  As 
foon  as  they  faw  a  retreat  impoffible,  without  wait- 
ing for  new  incidents,  without  covering  themfelves 
with  new  pretences,  they  immediately  deferted  him, 
and  refufed  him  all  reafonable  fupply.    It  was  evi- 


e  Rufhwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  400.     Franklyn,  p.  199. 
''  Fjanklyi),  p.  178, 
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CHAP,  dent,  that  they  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fee 
^  •  him  plunged  in  inextricable  difficulties,  of  which 
1626.  they  intended  to  take  advantage.  To  fuch  deep 
perfidy,  to  fuch  unbounded  ufurpations,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  oppofe  a  proper  hrmnefs  and  refolution^ 
All  encroachments  on  fupreriie  power  could  only  be 
refifted  fuccefsfully  on  the  hrfi  attempt.  The  fo- 
vereign  authority  was,  with  fome  difficulty,  reduced 
from  its  ancient  and  legal  height  •  but  when  once 
pufficd  downwards,  it  foon  became  contemptible,- 
and  would  eafily,  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame 
effiDrt,  now  encouraged  by  fuccefs,  be  carried  to  the 
loweft  extremity. 

Prqmpted  by  thefe  plaufible  motives,  Charles 
was  determined  immediately  to  diffolve  the  parlia- 
ment. When  this  refolution  was  known,  the  houfe 
of  peers,  whofe  compliant  behaviour  entitled  them 
to  fome  authority  with  him,  endeavoufed  to  inter- 
pofe  *  ;  and  they  petitioned  him,  that  he  would  al- 
low the  parliament  to  fit  fome  time  longer.  Not  a 
moment  longer,  cried  the  king  haitily  ^ ;  and  he  foon 
after  ended  the  feffion  by  a  diflblution. 

As  this  meafure  was  forefeen,  the  commons  took 
care  to  finifh  and  diiperfe  their  remonftrance,  which 
they  intended  as  a  jullification  of  their  conduct  to  the 
KSth  June,  people.  The  king,  likewife,  on  his  part,  publiffied  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  gave  the  reafons  of  his  dif- 
agreement  with  the  parliament,  and  of  their  fudden 
diifolution,  before  they  had  time  to  conclude  any  one 
aft  '.  Thefe  papers  furniflied  the  partifans  on  both 
fides  with  ample  matter  of  apology  or  of  recrimina- 
tion. But  all  impartial  men  judged  "  T/jat  the 
*'  commons,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  violated 
*'  any  law,  yet,  by  their  unpiiableners  and  independ- 
''  ence,  were  infenfibly  changing,  perhaps  improv- 
*'  ing,  the  fpirit  and  genius,  while  they  preferved 

5  Riiftiwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  39S. 

^  Sanilerfon's  Life  of  ChailesT.   p.  5S. 

*  fianklyn,  p.  203,  kc.     Pari.  Lift.  vol.  v'i.  p.  306. 
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"  the  form  of  the  conftitution  :    And  that  the  king  chap. 

"  was  a6ling  ahogether  withr»t  any  plan  ;   running  ._  _^'    ^ 
"  on  in  a  road  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  the'     i6a6. 
**  moft  dangerous   precipices,    and   concerting   no 
*'  proper  meafures,  either  for  fubmitting  to  the  ob- 
**  flinacy  of  the  commons,  or  for  fubduing  it.** 

After  a  breach  with  the  parliament,  which 
feemed  fo  difficult  to  repair,  the  only  rational  coun- 
fel  which  Charles  could  purfue,  was,  immediately  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Spain,  and  to  render  himfelf, 
as  far  as  poffible,  independent  of  his  people,  who 
difcovered  fo  little  inclination  to  fupport  him,  or 
rather  who  feem  to  have  formed  a  determined  refo- 
lution  to  abridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could  be 
more  eafy  in  the  execution  than  this  meafure,  nor 
more  agreeable  to  his  own  and  to  national  intereil. 
But,  befides  the  treaties  and  engagements  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  Holland  and  Denmark,  the 
king*s  thoughts  were  at  this  time  averfe  to  pacific 
counfels.  There  are  two  circumftances  in  Charleses 
charaftcr,  feemingly  incompatible,  which  attended 
him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  were 
in  part  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes :  He  was  very 
fteady  and  even  obfdnate  in  his  purpofe ;  and  he 
was  eafily  governed,  by  reafon  of  his  facility,  and 
of  his  deference  to  men  much  inferior  to  himfelf 
both  in  morals  and  underitanding.  His  great  ends 
he  inflexibly  maintained  :  But  the  means  of  attam- 
ing  them  he  readily  received  from  his  minifters  and 
favourites,  though  not  always  fortunate  in  his  choice. 
The  violent,  im.petuous  Buckingham,  inflamed  with 
a  defire  of  revenge  for  injuries  which  he  himfelf  had 
committed,  and  animated  with  a  love  of  glory 
which  he  had  not  talents  to  merit,  had  at  this  time, 
notwithftanding  his  profufe  licentious  life,  acquired 
an  invincible  afcendant  over  the  virtuous  and  gentle 
temper  of  the  king. 

The  neiv  counfels,  vvhich  Charles  had  mentioned 
io  the  parliament,  were  nov/  to  be  tried,  in  order  to 

%ply 
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fupply  his  necefllties.     Had  he  pofTeffed  any  ijillu 

tary  force,  on  which  he  could  rely,  it  is  not  iinpro- 

1626.     bable,  that  he  had  at  once  taken  off  the  mafk,  and 

^'°'r  ".^      governed  without  any  regard  to  parliamentary  pri*. 

«f  the        vileges  :    So  high  an  idea  had  he  received  of  kingly 

court.        prerogative,  and  fo  contemptible  a  notion  of  the  rights 

of  thofe  popular  alTemblies,  from  which,  he  very 

naturally  thjought,  he  had  met  with  fuch  ill  ufage. 

But  his  army  was  new  levied,  ill  paid,  and  worfe 

difciplined ;    no-wife   fuperior  to  the  militia,    who 

were  much  more  numerous,   and  who  were  in  a 

great  meafure  under  the  influence  of  the  country-^ 

gentlemen.     It  behoved  him,  therefore,  to  proceed 

cautioufly,  and  to  cover  his  enterprifes  under  the 

pretence  of  ancient  precedents,  which,  confidering 

the  great  authority  commonly  enjoyed  by  his  pre- 

deceflbrs,  could  not  be  wanting  to  himfelf. 

A  COMMISSION  was  openly  granted,  to  compound 
with  the  catholics,  and  agree  for  diipenfmg  with  the 
penal  laws  enabled  againit  them "".  By  this  expedi- 
ent, the  king  both  filled  his  coffers,  and  gratified 
his  inclination  of  giving  indulgence  to  thefe  religi- 
onifls :  But  he  could  not  have  employed  any  branch 
of  prerogative  which  would  have  been  more  dif- 
tigreeable,  or  would  have  appeared  more  exception- 
able to  his  proteftant  fubjedls. 

From  the  nobility  he  defifed  alTillance:  From 
the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  100,000  pounds. 
The  former  contributed  flowly  :  But  the  latter,  co* 
vering  themfelves  under  many  pretences  and  ex* 
cufes,  gave  hihi  at  laft  a  flat  refufal ". 

In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  dift:ribution,  by  ordef 
of  council,  was  made  to  all  the  maritime  towns  j 
and  each  of  them  was  required,  with  the  afliftance 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  fo  many  veflels  as 
were  ?ippointed  them°.  The  city  of  London  was 
rated  at  twenty  (hips.     This  is  the  firfl  appearance 

n>  Rufhwoith,  vol.!.  p.  413.     Whitlockc,  p.  7.  "  Rnfii. 

i?ol,  i.  P-4-I5,     Fianklyn,  p.  206.  *>  Rufliworth,  ut  fupra. 
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in  Charles's  reign,  of  fhip-money ;  a  taxation  which  CHAP, 
had  once  been  impofed   by  Elizabeth,   but  which  ^ 

afterwards,    when   cairied   fome   fteps   farther   by      1626* 
Charles,  created  fuch  violent  difcontents. 

Of  fome  loans  were  required  ^ :  To  others  the 
way  of  benevolence  was  propofed :  Methods  fup- 
ported  by  precedent,  but  always  invidious,  even  in 
times  more  fubmiffive  and  compliant.  In  the  moft 
abfolute  governments  fuch  expedients  would  be  re- 
garded as  irregular  and  unequal. 

These  counfels  for  fupply  were  conduO:ed  with 
fome  moderation ;  till  news  arrived  that  a  great 
battle  was  fought  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
count  Tilly,  the  Imperial  general ;  in  which  the  ajth  Aug. 
former  was  totally  defeated.  Money  nov/,  more 
than  ever,  became  neceifary,  in  order  to  repair  fo 
great  a  breach  in  the  alliance,  and  to  fupport  a 
prince  who  was  fo  nearly  allied  to  Charles,  and  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  chiefly  by  the  intrigues, 
folicitations,  and  promifes  of  the  EngliHi  monarch. 
After  fome  deliberation,  an  a£l  of  council  was 
paflfed,  importing,  that  as  the  urgency  of  affairs  ad- 
mitted not  the  way  of  parliament,  the  mod  fpeedy, 
equal,  and  convenient  method  of  fupply  was  by  a 
General  Loan  from  the  fubjetl,  according  as  every 
man  was  aiTelTed  in  the  rolls  of  the  laft  fubfidy. 
That  precife  fum  was  required  which  each  would 
have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  fubfidies  paflfed  into 
a  law:  But  care  was  taken  to  inform  the  people, 
thajt  the  fums  exacted  were  not  to  be  called  fub- 
fidies, but  loans  "^.  Had  any  doubt  remained,  whe- 
ther forced  loans,  however  authorifed  by  precedent, 
and  even  by  ftatute,  were  a  violation  of  liberty,  and 
muft,  by  neceflfary  confequence,  render  all  parlia- 
ments fuperfluous;  this  was  the  proper  expedient 
for  opening  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation.     The  ex- 

P  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  4.16. 

1  Ibid.  p.  4.18.     Whitlocke,  p.  8. 

Vol.  VI.  (^  ample 
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CHAP,  ample  of  Henry  VIII.  who  had  once,  in  his  arbitrary 
^^^^^._J  „  ji  reign,  pradifed  a  like  method  of  levying  a  regular 
1626.     fupply,   was   generally   deemed  a  very   infufficient 
authority. 

The  commilTiGners  appointed  to  levy  thefe  loans, 
among  other  articles  of  fecret  inflruclion,  were  en- 
joined, "  If  any  iliall  refufe  to  lend,  and  fliall  make 
"  "delays  or  excufes,  and  perfift  in  his  obftinacy, 
*'  that  they  examine  him  upon  oath,  whether  he 
*'  has  been  dealt  with  to  denv  or  refufe  to  lend,  or 
*'  make  an  excufe  for  not  lending  ?  Who  has  dealt 
"  with  him,  and  what  fpeeches  or  perfuafions  were 
*'  ufed  to  that  purpofe  ?  And  that  they  alfo  fhal! 
"  charge  every  fuch  perfon,  in  his  majefly\s  name, 
**  upon  his  allegiance,  not  to  difclofe  to  any  one 
*'  what  his  anfwer  was  '.'*  So  violent  an  inquifi- 
torial  power,  fo  imprafticable  an  attempt  at  fecrecy, 
were  the  objects  of  indignation,  and  even,  in  fome 
degree,  of  ridicule. 

That  religious  prejudices  might  fupport  civil 
authority,  fermons  were  preached  by  Sibthorpe  and 
Manwaring,  in  favour  of  the  general  loan-,  and  the 
court  induilrioufly  fpread  them  over  the  kingdom. 
Paffive  obedience  was  there  recommended  in  its  full 
extent,  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate  was  repre- 
fented  as  belonging  to  the  king  alone,  and  all  limit- 
ations of  law  and  a  conflkution  were  reiecled  as 
feditious  and  impious  \  So  openly  was  this  doc- 
trine efpoufed  by  the  court,  that  archbi&op  Abbot-, 
a  popular  and  virtuous  prelate,  was,  becaufe  he  re- 
fufed  to  licence  Sibthorpe's  fermon,  fufpended  from 
the  exercife  of  his  office,  baniflred  from  London, 
and  confmed  to  one  of  his  country  feats  \  Abbot's 
principles  of  hberty,  and  his  oppofition  to  Bucking- 
ham, had  always  rendered  him  very  ungracious  at 

'  Rudiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  Fianklyn,  p.  207. 
s  Rullivvcitli,  vol.  i.  p.4i2.  Fianklj-n,  p.  zcS. 
'  Rufti worth,  voK  i.  pt  431. 
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court,  and  had  acquired  him  the  chara£ter  of  a  pu-  chap. 
ritan.     For  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  party  made  ».    ^' 


\  "  ■^ 


the  privileges  of  the  nation  as  much  a  part  of  their  1626. 
religion,  as  the  church  party  did  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown;  and  nothing  tended  farther  to  recom- 
mend among  the  people,  who  always  take  opinions 
in  the  lump,  the  whole  fyftem  and  all  the  principles 
of  the  former  fe<5t.  The  king  foon  found,  by  fatal 
experience,  that  this  engine  of  religion,  which  with 
fo  little  neceffity  was  introduced  into  politics,  falling 
under  more  fortunate  management,  was  played  with 
the  mofl  terrible  fuccels  againft  him. 

While  the  king,  inftigated  by  anger  and  necef- 
fity, thus  employed  the  whole  extent  of  his  preroga- 
tive, the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  far  from  being 
fubdued.  Throughout  England,  many  refufed  thefe 
loans;  fome  were  even  active  in  encouraging  their 
neighbours  to  infift  upon  their  cpmmon  rights  and 
privileges.  By  warrant  of  the  council  thefe  were 
thrown  into  prifon ".       Moftof  them  with  patience  / 

fubmitted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to 
the  king,  who  commonly  releafed  them.  Five  gen- 
tlemen alone,  fir  Thomas  Darnel,  fir  John  Corbet, 
fir  Walter  Earl,  fir  John  Fleveningham,  and  fir  Ed- 
mond  Hambden,  had  fpirit  enough,  at  their  own 
hazard  and  expence,  to  defend  the  pubHc  liberties, 
and  to  demand  releafement,  not  as  a  favour  froni 
the  court,  but  as  their  due,  by  the  laws  of  their 
country  "".  No  particular  caufe  was  affigned  of  their 
commitment.  The  fpecial  command  alone  of  the 
king  and  council  v\'as  pleaded ;  and  it  was  afierted, 
that,  by  law,  this  was  not  fufficient  reafon  for  re- 
fufing  bail  or  releafement  to  the  prifoners. 

This  queftion  v/as  brought  to  a  folemn  trial  be-  November. 
fore  the  king's  bench  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 

'»  Rufhwoith,  vol.  i.   p.  429.     Fr.inklyn,  p.  no, 

^'  Rulhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  458.    Frank-lyn,  p.  224.,     WhitiocJce,  p.  2. 
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c  HA  P.  attentive  to  the  iflue  of  a  caufe,  which  was  of  much 
^_^'_.  _.  greater  confequence  than  the  event  of  many  battles. 
iCzG.  By  the  debates  on  this  fubje^t  it  appeared,  be- 

yond controverfy,  to  the  nation,  that  their  anceftors 
had  been  fo  jealous  of  perfonal  liberty,  as  to  fecure 
it  again  ft  arbitrary  power  in  the  crown,  by  fix  "^  fe- 
veral  ilatutes,  and  by  an  article"  of  the  Great 
Charter  itfeif,  the  moll  facred  foundation  of  the 
laws  and  conflitution.  But  the  kings  of  England, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  enacting  of 
thefe  laws,  had  fufficient  authority,  when  the  tide  of 
liberty  was  fpent,  to  obftrudt  their  regular  execu- 
tion ;  and  they  deemed  it  fupeifluous  to  attempt  the 
formal  repeal  of  flatutes  which  they  found  fo  many 
expedients  and  pretences  to  elude.  T\irbulent  and 
feditious  times  frequently  occurred,  when  the  fafety 
of  the  people  abfolutely  required  the  confinement 
of  fadious  leaders ;  and  by  the  genius  of  the  old 
conftitution,  the  prince,  of  himfelf,  was  accuftomed 
to  aifume  every  branch  of  prerogative,  which  was 
found  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of  public  peace 
and  of  his  own  authority.  Expediency  at  other 
times  would  cover  itfeif  under  the  appearance  of 
necellity ;  and,  in  proportion  as  precedents  multi- 
plied, the  will  alone  of  the  fovereign  was  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  place  of  expediency,  of  which  he  con- 
iiituted  himfelf  the  fole  judge.  In  an  age  and  na- 
tion where  the  power  of  a  turbulent  nobility  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  king  had  no  fettled  military 
force,  the  only  means  that  could  maintain  public 
peace,  was  the  exertion  of  fuch  prompt  and  difcre- 
tionary  pov/ers  in  the  crown ;  and  the  public  itfeif 
had  become  fo  fenfible  of  the  neceflity,  that  thofe 
ancient  laws  in  favour  of  perfonal  liberty,  while  often 
violated,   had   never   been   challenged  or   revived, 

'■''  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  4.  a8  Edw.  Ill,  cap.  3.  37  Edw.  III. 
cap.  i«.  3S  Edw.  III.  cap.  9.  42  Edw.  III.  cap.  3.  i  Richard  II. 
cap.  iz.  "  Cliap.  29. 
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during  the  courfe  of  near  three  centuries.  Though  chap. 
rebellious  fubjefts  had  frequently,  in  the  open  field,  .  -/  _,- 
refifted  the  king's  authority;  no  perfon  had  been  i6i6. 
found  fo  bold,  when  confined  and  at  mercy,  as  to 
fet  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  regal  power,  and  to 
claim  the  proteclion  of  the  conflitution  againft  the 
will  of  the  fovereign.  It  was  not  till  this  age,  when 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  was  univeifaily  difiufed,  when  the 
principles  of  government  were  nearly  reduced  to  a 
iyftem,  when  the  tempers  of  riien,  more  civilized, 
feemed  lefs  to  require  thofe  violent. exertions  of  pre- 
rogative, that  thefe  five  gentlemen  above  mentioned, 
by  a  noble  effort,  ventured,  in  this  national  caufe, 
to  bring  the  queftion  to  a  final  determination.  And 
the  king  was  aftonifhed  to  obferve,  that  a  power 
exercifed  by  his  predeceffors,  almoft  without  inter- 
ruption, was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  the  clearefl  laws,  and  fupported  by  few 
undoubted  precedents  in  courts  of  judicature.  Thefe 
had  fcarcely,  in  any  inftance,  refufed  bail  upon  com- 
mitments by  fpeciai  cpmmand  of  the  king ;  becaufe 
the  perfons  committed  had  feldom  or  never  dared  to  ^ 

demand  it,  at  leafl  to  infifl  on  their  demand. 

Sir  Randolf  Crew,  chief  juftice,  had  been  dif-  1627. 
placed,  as  unfit  for  the  purpoies  of  the  court :  Sir 
Nicholas  Hyde,  elleemed  more  obfequious,  had  ob- 
tained that  high  otEce :  Yet  the  judges,  by  his  di- 
rection, went  no  farther  than  to  remand  the  gentle- 
men to  prifon,  and  refufe  the  bail  which  was  offer- 
ed^. Heathe,  the  attorney-general,  infifted,  that 
the  court,  in  imitation  of  the  judges  in  the  34th  of 
Elizabeth  ^,  (hould  enter  a  general  judgment,  that 
no  bail  could  be  granted,  upon  a  commitment  by 
the  king  or  council  \  But  the  judges  wifely  de- 
clined complying.  The  nation,  they  faw,  was  al- 
ready to  the  lad  degree  exafperated.    In  the  prefent 

y  Riifhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  4.6z.         *  State  Trials,  Vol.  vii.  p.  147. 
^  State  Trials,  ibid.  p.  16 1. 

0^2  difpcfition 
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CHAP,  dlfpofition  of  men's  minds,  univerfal  complaints 
y__  ,  ;_  .  prevailed,  as  if  the  kingdom  were  reduced  to 
1627.  flavery.  And  the  moil  invidious  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  it  was  faid,  that  of  imprifoning  the  fubjeft, 
is  here  openly  and  folemnly,  and  in  numerous 
infcances,  exercifed  for  the  m.oft  invidious  purpofe; 
in  order  to  extort  loans,  or  rather  fubfidies,  without 
confent  of  parliament. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  hardlhip  of  which  the 
nation  then  thought  they  had  rcafon  to  complain. 
The  army,  which  had  made  the  fruitlefs  expedition 
to  Cadiz,  was  difperfed  throughout  the  kingdom; 
and  money  was  levied  upon  the  counties  for  the 
payment  of  their  quarters  ^ 

The  '  foldiers  were  billeted  upon  private  houfes, 
contrary  to  cullom,  which  required  that,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  they  ihould  be  quartered  in  inns  and 
public  houfes ". 

Those  who  had  refufed  or  delayed  the  loan, 
were  fure  to  be  loaded  with  a  great  number  of  thefe 
dangerous  and  diforderly  guefts. 

Many  too,  of  low  condition,  who  had  fliown  a 
refraftory  difpofition,  were  prelled  into  the  fervice, 
and  inlifted  in  the  fleet  or  army  ^.  Sir  Peter  Hay- 
man,  for  the  fame  reafon,  was  difpatched  on  an 
errand  to  the  Palatinate  %  Glanville,  an  eminent 
lav^yer,  had  been  obliged,  during  the  former  inter- 
val of  parliament,  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the  navy  ^ 

The  foldiers,  ill  paid  and  undifciplined,  com- 
mitted many  crimes  and  outrages,  and  much  in- 
creafed  the  public  difcontents.  To  prevent  thefe 
diforders,  martial  law,  fo  requifire  to  the  fupport  of 
difcipline,  was  exercifed  upon  the  foldiers.  By  a 
contradiftion,  which  is  natural  when  the  people  are 
exafperated,  the  outrages  of  the  army  were  com- 
plained of;  the  remedy  was  thought  ilill  more  in* 

b  Riifliwoith,   vol.  i.  p.  419.  c  Ibid, 

<i-Ibid.   p.  422.  e  iL,id.  p.  431, 

'  Fail.  Hilt.  vol.  vii.  p.  310, 

I  tolerable* 
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tolerable  ^,     Thcrugh  the  expediency,  if  we  are  not  ^  ''  ^  P* 
rather  to  fay  the  neceflity  of  martial  law,  had  for-  .     .  '    _j 
merly  been  deemed,  of  itfelf,  a  fufficient  ground  for      1627. 
eftablidiing  it;  men,  now  become  more  jealous  of 
liberty,  and  more  refined  reafoners  in  queftions  of 
government,  regarded  as  illegal  and  arbitrary,  every 
exercife  of  authority  which  was  not  fupported  by  ex- 
prefs  fta  ute  or  uninterrupted  precedent. 

It  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that,  except  a  few 
courtiers  or  ecclefiaftics,  all  men  Vv^ere  difpleafed 
with  this  high  exertion  of  prerogative,  and  this  new 
fpirit  of  adminiftration.  Though  ancient  precedents 
were  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  king's  meafures ;  a 
confiderable  difference,  upon  comparifon,  was  ob- 
ferved  between  the  cafes.  Ads  of  power,  however 
irregular,  might  cafually,  and  at  intervals,  be  exer- 
cifed  by  a  prince,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  or  ex- 
pediency ;  and  yet  liberty  ftill  fubfifl  in  fome 
tolerable  degree  under  his  adminiftration.  But 
where  all  thefe  were  reduced  into  a  fyftem,  were 
exerted  without  interruption,  were  ftudioufly  fought 
for,  in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  laws,  and  fubdue 
the  refractory  fpirit  of  the  nation,  it  was  neceifary  to 
find  fome  fpeedy  remedy,  or  finally  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  preferving  the  freedom  of  the  conflitution. 
Nor  did  moderate  men  efteem  the  provocation 
which  the  king  had  received,  though  great,  fufficient 
to  warrant  all  thefe  violent  m.eafures.  The  com- 
mons, as  yet,  had  no-wife  invaded  his  authority : 
They  had  only  exercifed,  as  beft  pleafed  them,  their 
own  privileges.  Was  he  juflinable,  becaufe  frorn 
one  houfe  of  parliament  he  had  met  with  harfh  and 
unkind  treatment,  to  make  in  revenge  an  invafion 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

But  great  was  at  this  time  the  furprife  of  all 
men,  when  Charles,  baffled  in  every  attempt  againft 

5  Rufliworth,  vyl.  I.  p.  419.     Whitlocke,  p.  7. 
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CHAP,  the  Auftrian  dominions,   embroiled  with  his  own 
^  _  '_    ,  fubjeds,  unfupplied  with  any  tieafure  but  what  he 
1617.     extorted  by  the  moft  invidious  and  moil  dangerous 
meafures;  as  if  the  half  of  Europe,  now  his  enemy, 
were   not   fufficient  for   the   exercife    of    military 
War  with   prowefs ;  wantonly  attacked  France,  the  other  great 
frarjce.      kingdom  in  his  neighbourlTLOod,  and  engaged  at  once 
in    war  againft  thefe   two  powers,  whofe  interells 
were  hitherto   deemed  fo   incompatible,  that  they 
could  never,  it  was  thought,    agree  either  in  the 
fame  friencirnips  or  enmities,  .  All  authentic  memoirs, 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  afcribe  to  Buckingham's 
counfels,  this  war  with  France,  and  reprefent  him  as 
aOiuated  by  motives,  which  would  appear  incredible, 
\v^ere  we  not  acqiiainted  with  the  violence  and  teme- 
rity of  his  character.  - 

The  three  great  monarchies  of  Europe  were  at 
this  time  ruled  by  young  princes,  Philip,  Lewis, 
^nd  Charles,  who  v/ere  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  an4 
"who  had  refigned  the  government  of  themfelves,  and 
of  their  kingdom-s,  to  their  creatures  and  minifters, 
Plivarez,  Richelieu,  and  Buckingham.  The  peor 
pie,  whom  the  mgderate  temper  or  narrow  genius 
of  their  princes  would  have  allowed  to  remain  for 
ever  in  tranquillity,  were  ftrongly  agitated  by  the 
emulation  and  jeajoufy  of  the  minillers.  Above 
^11,  the  towering  fpirit  of  Richelieu,  incapable  of 
refl,  promifed  an  active  age,  and  gave  indications 
of  great  revolutions  throughout  all  Europe. 

This  man  had  no  fooner,  by  fuppienefs  and  in- 
trigue, gotten  poffelTion  of  the  reins  of  government, 
than  he  formed  at  once  three  mighty  projeds  ;  to 
fubdue  the  turbulent  fpirits  of  the  great,  to  reduce 
'  the  rebellious  hugonots,  and  to  curb  the  encroachr 

ing,  power  of  the  houfe  of  Audria.  Undaunted 
^id  implacable,  prudent  and  aftive,  he  braved  all 
the  oppofition  of  the  French  princes  and  nobles^in 
fhe  profegution   of  his  vengeance  j    he   difcovered 

and 
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and  diffipated  all  their  fecret  cabals  and  confpiracies.  Chap. 
His  fovereign  himfelf  he  held  in  fubjedion,  while  .    _  '   ^ 
he  exalted  the  throne.     The  people,  while  they  loft      ,627. 
their  liberties,  acquired,   by  means  of  his  admini- 
ftration,   learning,    order,    difcipline,  and  renown. 
That  confufed  and  inaccurate  genius  of  government, 
of  which  France   partook  in  common  with  other 
European  kingdoms,  he  changed  into  a  fimple  mo- 
narchy ;   at  the  very  time  when  the  incapacity  of 
Buckingham  encouraged  the  free  fpirit  of  the  com- 
mons to  eftablifh  in  England  a  regular  fyftem  of 
liberty. 

However  unequal  the  comparifon  between  thefe 
minifters,  Buckingham  had  entertained  a  mighty 
jealoufy  againft  Richelieu  ;  a  jealoufy  not  founded 
on  rivalfhip  of  power  and  politics,  but  of  love  and 
gallantry ;  where  the  duke  was  as  much  fuperior  to 
the  cardinal,  as  he  was  inferior  in  every  other  par- 
ticular. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  married  by  proxy  the 
princefs  Henrietta,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had 
been  fent  to  France,  in  order  to  grace  the  nuptials, 
and  condu£l  the  new  queen  into  England.  The 
eyes  of  the  French  court  were  direfted  by  curiofity 
towards  that  man,  who  had  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
favour  of  two  fuccefTive  monarchs,  and  who,  from 
a  private  ftation,  had  mounted  in  the  earlieft  youth 
to  the  abfolute  government  of  three  kingdoms. 
The  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
air,  the  fplendour  of  his  equipage,  his  fine  tafte  in 
drefs,  feftivals,  and  caroufals,  correfponded  to  the 
prepofleffions  entertained  in  his  favour :  The  affa- 
bility of  his  behaviour,  the  gaiety  of  his  manners, 
the  magnificence  of  his  expence,  increafed  flill  far- 
ther the  general  admiration  which  was  paid  him. 
All  bufmefs  being  already  concerted,  the  time  was 
entirely  fpent  in  mirth  and  entertainments ;  and, 
during  thofe  fplendid  fcenes  among  that  gay  people, 
the  duke  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  where  he  was 

perfectly 
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CHAP.  perfe(5lly  qualified  to  excel  ^.  But  his  great  fuccefs 
,_  _^'_  _f  at  Paris  proved  as  fatal  as  his  former  failure  at 
J627.  Madrid.  Encouraged  by  the  fmiles  of  the  court, 
he  dared  to  carry  his  ambitious  addrelTes  to  the 
queen  herfelf ;  and  he  failed  not  to  make  inlpreffion 
on  a  heart  not  undifpofed  to  the  tender  paffions. 
That  attachment,  at  leaft  of  the  mind,  which  ap- 
pears fo  delicious,  and  is  fo  dangerous,  feems  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  princefs ;  and  the 
duke  prefumed  fo  far  on  her  good  graces,  that,  after 
his  departure,  he  fecretly  returned  upon  fome  pre- 
tence, and,  paying  a  vifit  to  "the  queen,  was  dif- 
miifed  with  a  reproof  which  favoured  more  of  kind- 
nefs  than  of  anger  ', 

Information  of  this  correfpondence  was  foon 
carried  to  Richelieu.  The  vigilance  of  that  mi- 
ni fter  was  here  farther  roufed  by  jealoufy.  He  too, 
either  from  vanity  or  politics,  had  ventured  to  pay 
his  addreifes  to  the  queen.  But  a  prieft,  paft  mid- 
dle age,  of  a  fevere  chara«5ler,  and  occupied  in  the 
nioft  extenfive  plans  of  ambition  or  vengeance,  was 
but  an  unequal  match  in  that  conteft,  for  a  young 
courtier,  entirely  difpofed  to  gaiety  and  gallantry. 
The  cardinal's  difappointment  ftrongly  inclined 
him  to  counterwork  the  amorous  projefts  of  his 
rival.  When  the  duke  was  making  preparations 
for  a  new  embalTy  to  Paris,  a  meifage  was  fent  him 
from  Lewis,  that  he  muft  not  think  of  fuch  a  jour-, 
ney.  In  a  romantic  paiTion  he  fwore,  T/jat  be 
would  fee  the  queen^  in  fpitc  of  all  the  power  of 
France ;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  determined  to 
engage  England  in  a  war  with  that  kingdom ". 

He  firft  took  advantage  of  fome  quarrels  excittd 
by  the  queen  of  England's  attendants ;  and  he  per- 
fuaded  Charles  to  difmifs  at  once  all  her  French 
fervants,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the   marriage 

>»  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  ^  Memoires  de  Mad.  de  Motteville, 

.  H  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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treaty  '.     He  encouraged  the  Englifli  flilps  of  war  ^  ^^^  ^' 
and  privateers  to  leize  velTels  belonging  to  French  ■_     /-  _f 
merchants ;    and  tbefe  he  forthwith  condemned  as      i6a7« 
prizes,    by  a  fcntence  of  the  court  of  admirahy. 
But  finding  that  ail  thefe  injuries  produced  only  re- 
nionftrances  and  embaflies,  or  at  moft  reprifals,  on. 
the  part  of  France,  he  refolved  to  fecond  the  in- 
trigues of  the  duke  of  Soubize,  and  to  undertake 
at  once  a  military  expedition  againft  that  kingdom. 

Soubize,  who,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  vv^as  the  leader  of  the  hugonot  faction,  was 
at  that  time  in  London,  and  ftrongly  folicited 
Charles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  thefe  diflrelTed 
religionifls.  He  reprefented,  that  after  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rochelle  had  been  repreffed  by  the  com- 
bined fquadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  after 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  French  king  under 
Charles's  mediation,  the  ambitious  cardinal  was  ftill 
meditating  the  deftrudtion  of  the  hugonots ;  that 
preparations  were  filently  making  in  every  province 
of  France  for  the  fuppreffion  of  their  rehgion  ;  that 
forts  were  erefted  in  order  to  bridle  Rochelle,  the 
mod  confiderable  bulwark  of  the  proteftants ;  that 
the  reformed  in  France  caft  their  eyes  on  Charles 
as  the  head  of  their  faith,  and  confidered  him  as  a 
prince  engaged  by  intereft,  as  well  as  inclination,  to 
fupport  them ;  that,  fo  long  as  their  party  fubfiiled, 
Charles  might  rely  on  their  attachment  as  much  as 
on  that  of  his  own  fubjeds ;  but  if  their  liberties 
were  once  ravifhed  from  them,  the  power  of  France, 
freed  from  this  impediment,  would  foon  .become 
formidable  to  England,  and  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

Though  Charles  probably  bore  but  fmall  favour 
to  the  hugonots,  who  fo  much  refembled  the  puri- 
tans in  difcipline  and  worihip,  in  religion  and  po- 
iijics,  he  yet  allowed  himfelf  to  be  gained  by  thefe 

1  Rufhwortb,  volti,  p.  4.13, /^i^, 
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arguments,   enforced  by  the  felicitations  of  Buck- 
ingham.    A  fleet  of  a  hundred  fail,  and  an  army  of 
1617.      7000  men,  were  fitted  out  for  the  invafion  of  France, 
and  both  of  them  entrufted  to  the  command  of  the 
duke,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted  both  with 
land  and  fea-fervice.       The  fleet   appeared  before 
Rochelle ;  but  fo  ill-concerted  were  Buckingham's 
meafures,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  fliut  their 
gates,  and  refufed  to  admit  allies,  of  whofe  coming 
they  were  not  previoufly  informed  ".     All  his  mi- 
litary operations  fliewed  equal  incapacity    and   in- 
«th  July,    experience.      Inftead  of  attacking  Oleron,  a  fertile 
L?to*i'he    ^^^^^  ^^^  defencelefs,  he  bent  his  courfe  to  the  ifle 
ifle  of         of  Rhe,  which  was  well  garrifoned  and  fortified : 
^^**  Having  landed  his  men,  though  with  fome  lofs,  he 

followed  not  the  blow,  but  allowed  Toiras,  the 
French  governor,  five  days  refpite ;  during  which 
St.  Martin  was  victualled  and  provided  for  a  fiege ", 
He  left  behind  him  the  fmall  fort  of  Prie,  which 
could  at  fir  ft  have  made  no  manner  of  refiftance : 
Though  refolved  to  ftarve  St.  Martin,  he  guarded 
the  fea  negligently,  and  allowed  provifions  and  am- 
munition to  be  thrown  into  it :  Defpairing  to  reduce 
it  by  famine,  he  attacked  it  v/ithout  having  made 
any  breach,  and  rafhly  threw  away  the  lives  of  the 
foldiers :  Having  found  that  a  French  army  had 
ftolen  over  in  fmall  divifions,  and  had  landed  at 
Prie,  the  fort  which  he  had  at  firfl  overlooked,  he 
oflob,  28.  began  to  think  of  a  retreat ;  but  made  it  fo  un- 
ikilfully,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  total  rout :  He 
was  the  lail  of  the  army  that  embarked  ;  and  he 
returned  to  England,  having  loft  two-chirds  of  his 
land-forces ;  totally  difcredited  both  as  an  admiral 
and  a  general ;  and  bringing  no  praife  with  him, 
but  the  vulgar  one  of  courage  and  perfonal  bravery. 
The  duke  of  Rohan,  who  had  taken  arms  as 
foon  as  Buckingham  appeared  upon  the  coaft,  dif^ 

"»  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

n  Wliitlocke,  j>.  8.     Sir  Pliilip  Warwick,  p.  25. 
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covered  the  dangerous  fpirit  of  the  feci,  without  being  chap. 
able  to  do  any  mifchlef :  The  inhabitants  of  Rocheile,       ^' 
who  had  at  lafl  been  induced  to  join  the  Enghfh,  haft.     1627. 
ened  the  vengeance  of  their  mafler,  exhaufted  their 
provifions  in  fupplying  their  allies,  and  were  threat- 
ened with  an  immediate  fiege.     Such  were  the  fruits 
of  Buckingham's  expedition  againlt  France. 
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CHAP.     LI. 

Third  parliament Petition  of  right Proroga- 
tion   Death   of  Buckingham 'New  fejfion  of 

■parliament Tonnage    and   poundage Armi- 

nianifni Dijfolution  of  the  parliament, 

CHAP.  np'HERE  was  reafon  to  apprehend  fome  diforder 
^^-  A  or  infurreftion  from  the  difcontents  which 
1628  prevailed  among  the  people  in  England.  Their 
liberties,  they  believed,  were  ravifhed  from  them  j 
illegal  taxes  extorted ;  their  commerce,  which  had 
met  with  a  fevere  check  from  the  Spanifli,  was  to- 
tally annihilated  by  the  French  war ;  thofe  military 
honours  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  anceftors 
had' received  a  grievous  flain  by  two  unfuccefsful 
and  ill-conducted  expeditions ;  fcarce  an  illuftrious 
family  but  mourned,  from  the  lail  of  them,  the  lofs 
of  a  fon  or  brother  ;  greater  calamities  were  dreaded 
from  the  war  with  thefe  powerful  monarchies,  con- 
curring with  the  internal  diforders  under  which  the 
nation  laboured.  And  thefe  ills  were  afcribed,  not 
to  the  refraftory  difpofition  of  the  tv/o  former  par- 
liaments, to  which  they  were  partly  owing ;  but 
folely  to  Charles's  obftinacy,  in  adhering  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  Buckingham, ;  a  man  nowife  intitled,  by  his 
birth,  age,  fervices,  or  merit,  to  that  unlimited  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him.  To  be  facrificed  to  the 
intereft,  policy,  and  ambition  of  the  great,  is  fo 
much  the  common  lot  of  the  people,  that  they  may 
appear  unreafonable  who  would  pretend  to  complain 
-  of  jt :  But  to  be  the  vidlim  of  the  frivolous  gal- 
lantry of  a  favourite,  and  of  his  boyilh  caprices, 
feemed  the  object  of  peculiar  indignation. 

In 
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In  this  fituation,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  king  chap. 
and  the  duke  dreaded  above  all  things  the  alTem-        ^^'    , 
bling  of  a  parliament :    Bat  fo  little  fbrefight  had      iCzg. 
they   polTeffed   in  their  enterprifmg  fchemes,    that 
they  found  themfelves   under  an  abfolute  neceffity 
of  embracing  that  expedient.     The  money  levied, 
or  rather  extorted,  under  colour  of  prerogative,  had 
come  in  very  ilowly,  and  had  left  fuch  ill-humour 
in  the  nation,  that  it  appeared  dangerous  to  renew 
the  experiment.      The  abfolute  neceffity  of  fupply, 
it  was  hoped,  would  engage  the  commons  to  forget 
all  paft  injuries;    and,    having  experienced  the  ill 
effeds  of  former   obftinacy,  they  would   probably 
aflemble  with  a  refolution  of  making  fome  reafon- 
able  compliances.     The  more  to  foften  them,  it  was 
concerted,  by   fiv  Robert   Cotton's  advice  **,    that 
Buckingham  fhould  be  the  firft  perfon  that  pro- 
pofed  in  council  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament. 
Having  laid  in  this  flock  of  merit,  he  expeded  that  Third  par. 
all  his   former  mifdemeanors  would  be  overlooked  I'^ment. 
and  forgiven  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  a  tyrant  and  op- 
prelTor,  he  fliould  be  regarded  as  the  firft  patriot  in 
the  nation. 

The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  were  much 
more  judicious  and  profound.  When  the  commons  M^rch  17. 
alfembled,  they  appeared  to  be  men  of  the  fame  in- 
dependent fpirit  with  their  predeceiTors,  and  poffefTed 
of  fuch  riches,  that  their  property  was  computed  to 
furpafs  three  times  that  of  the  houfe  of  peers  ^  5 
they  were  deputed  by  boroughs  and  counties,  en- 
flamed  all  of  them  by  the  late  violations  of  Hberty ; 
many  of  the  members  themfelves  had  been  call  into 
prifon,  and  had  fuffered  by  the  meafures  of  the 
court;  yet,  notwithftanding  theie  circumftances, 
which  might  prompt  them  to  embrace  violent  re- 
folutions,  they  entered  upon  bunnefs  with  perfed 

'^  Franklyn,  p.  230. 

P  Sandc'ii'un,  p.  io6.     Walker,  p.  335. 
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temper  and  decorum.  They  confidered,  that  the 
_  king,  difgufted  at  thefe  popular  aflemblies,  and  little 
i6a8.  prepoffefled  in  favour  of  their  privileges,  wanted 
but  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking  with  them,  and 
would  feize  the  firfl  opportunity  offered  by  any  in- 
cident, or  any  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  members. 
He  fairly  told  them  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that,  "  if 
**  they  Ihould  not  do  their  duties,  in  contributing 
*'  to  the  necellities  of  the  (late,  he  mull,  in  difcharge 
**  of  his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means  which 
*'  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that 
*'  which  the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  may 
"  otherwife  put  in  tianger.  Take  not  this  for  a 
*'  threatening,'*  added  the  king,  "  for  I  fcorn  to 
"  threaten  any  but  my  equals ;  but  as  an  admoni- 
*'  tion  from  him.  who,  by  nature  and  duty,  has 
*'  moft  care  of  your  prefervation  and  profperity  "^  .** 
The  lord  keeper,  by  the  king's  diredion,  Subjoined, 
*'  This  way  of  parliamentary  fupplies,  as  his  majefty 
"  told  you,  he  hath  choien,  not  as  the  only  way,  but 
"  as  the  fitted ;  not  becaufe  he  is  deftitute  of  others, 
"  but  becaufe  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs  of 
"  his  own  moft  gracious  difpofition,  and  to  the  dc- 
"  fire  and  weal  of  his  people.  If  this  be  deferred, 
*'  neceffity  and  the  fvvord  of  the  enemy  make  way 
"  for  the  others.  Remember  his  majefty's  admo- 
"  nition;  I  fay,  remember  it '."  From  thefe  avow- 
ed maxims,  the  commons  forefaw  that,  if  the  leaft 
handle  were  afforded,  the  king  would  immediately 
dilTolve  them,  and  would  thenceforward  deem  himfelf 
juftified  for  violating,  in  a  manner  ftill  more  open, 
all  the  ancient  forms  of  the  conftitution.  No  remedy 
could  then  be  looked  for,  but  from  infurredions 
and  civil  war,  of  which  the  iiTue  would  be  extremely 
uncertain,  and  which  muft,  in  all  events,  prove  ca- 
lamitous to  the  nation.     To  correal  the  late  diforders 

<J  Ruihworth,  vol.  i.  p,  477.     Fianklyn,  p.  233. 
»  Ruihworth,  vol.  i.  p.  4.79.     Franklyn,  p.  234. 
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in,  theadnviniflration  required  fome  new  laws  which  CHAP. 
would,  no  doubt,  appear  harfh  Xo,  £^.  pri^ice  lo  ena-  ■     .^  '  _f 
mo.ured  of  his.  prerogative ;  'aufj.^it^l^'a.s.refquirite  to     i6a8, 
temper,  by  the  decency  and  rr.oderaUon  of  their  de- 
bates, the  rigour  which  mud  neceifariiy  attend  their 
determinations.     Nothing  can  give  u&  ^  higher  idea 
of  the  capacity  of  thofe  men  who.  now;  giuded  the 
commons,  and  of  the  great  authority  which  they  had 
acquired,  than  the  forming  and  executing  of  fb  ju- 
dicious and  fo  difncult  a  plan  of  operations. 

The  decency,  however,  which  the  popular  lead.ers 
had  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  and  recommended  to 
others,  hindered  them  not  from  making  the  loudeft 
and  moil  vigorous  complaints  againft  the  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  had  lately  laboured.  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  faid,  "  This  is  the  great  council 
"  of  the  kingdom,  and  here  with  certainty,  if  not 
*'  here  only,  his  majefty  may  fee  as  in  a  true  glafsj 
*'  the  flate  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  called  hither 
by  his  writs,  in  order  to  give  him  faithful  coun- 
fel,  fuch  as  may  fland  v.ith  his  honour  :  And 
this  we  muft  do  without  flattery.  We  are  alfo 
fent  hither  by  the  people,  in  order  to  deliver  their 
juft  grievances :  And  this  we  mufl  do  without 
fear.  Let  us  not  aO:  like  Cambyfes's  judges, 
"  who,  when  their  approbation  was  demanded  by 
*'  the  prince  to  fome  illegal  meafure,  faid,  thatj 
*'  Though  there  was  a  ivritten  law,  ihe  .Perfian  kings 
**  might  follow  their  own  will  and  pleafurs.  This 
*'  was  bafe  flattery,  fitter  for  our  reproof  than  our 
"  imitation ;  and  as  fear,  fo  flattery,  taketh  away 
"  the  judgment..  Eor  my  part,.  I  fhall  fliun  both  ; 
"  and  fpeak  my  mind  with  as  much  duty  as  any 
"  man  to  his  majefly,  without  negieding  the 
"  public. 

"  But  how  can  we  exprefs  our  affeftions,  while 

'*  we  retain  our  fears  j  or  fpeak  of  giving,  till  we 

"  know  whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give  \  For 

Vol.  VI.  R  «  if 
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CHAP.  c«  jf  his  majefty  may  be  perfuaded  to  take  what  he 

^  \  ^  "  will,  what  need  we  give  ? 
1628.  "  That  this  hath  been  done,  appeareth  by  the 
"  billeting  of  foldiers,  a  thing  nowife  advantageous 
"  to  the  king's  fervice,  and  a  burden  to  the  com- 
*'  monwealth :  By  the  imprifonment  of  gentlemen 
"  for  refufnig  the  loan,  who,  if  they  had  done  the 
*'  contrary  for  fear,  had  been  as  blameable  as 
''  the  projectors  of  that  oppreffive  meafure.  To 
"  countenance  thefe  proceedings,  hath  it  not  been 
"  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather  prated,  that 
"  All  we  have  is  the  king's  by  divine  right?  But 
"  when  preachers  forfake  their  own  calling,  and 
"  turn  ignorant  ftatefmen ;  we  fee  how  willing 
"  they  are  to  exchange  a  good  confcience  for  a 
"  bifhopric. 

*'  He,  I  mufl  confefs,  is  no  good  fubjeft,  who 
"  would  not,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his 
"  life,  when  that  facrifice  may  promote  the  interefts 
"  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  good  of  the  common- 
"  wealth.  But  he  is  not  a  good  fubjeft,  he  is  a 
"  Have,  who  will  allow  his  goods  to  be  taken  from 
"  him  againft  his  will,  and  his  liberty  againfl  the 
"  laws  of  the  kingdom.  By  oppofmg  thefe  pradices, 
"  we  fliall  but  tread  in  the  Heps  of  our  forefathers, 
"  who  ftill  preferred  the  public  before  their  private 
"  intereft,  nay,  before  their  very  lives.  It  will  in 
"  us  be  a  wrong  done  to  ourfelves,  to  our  pofterities, 
"'  to  our  confciences,  if  we  forego  this  claim  and 
"  pretenfion'." 

"  I  READ  of  a  cuilom,"  faid  fir  Robert  Philips, 
"  among  the  old  Romans,  that,  once  every  year, 
"  they  held  a  folemn  feftival  in  which  their  llaves 
*'  had  liberty,  without  exception,  to  fpeak  what  they 
"  pleafed,  in  order  to  eafe  their  afEifted  minds, 
"  and,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  feftival,  the  flavcs 
"  feveraliy  returned  to  theirs  former  fervitudes. 

'■"  Franklyn,  j).  2.43.     Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p>499. 
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*«  This  inftitutlon  may,  with  fome  dillinfltion,  CHAP. 
•*  well  fet  forth  our  prefent  flate  and  condition.  .     _  ' '  , 
'*  After  the    revolution    of  fome    time,    and    the      1628. 
"  grievous  fufferance  of  many  violent  oppreffions, 
''  we  have  now,  at  laft,  as  thofe  flaves,  obtained, 
"  for  a  day,  fome  liberty  of  fpeech  :  But  Ihall  not, 
"  I  truft,  be  hereafter  flaves :  For  we  are  born  free. 
"  Yet,  what  new  illegal  burdens  our  eftates  and  per- 
*'  fons  have  groaned  imder,  my  heart  yearns  to  think 
"  of,  my  tongue  faulters  to  utter. 

"  The  grievances,  by  which  we  are  oppreffed, 
"  I  draw  under  two  heads  j  afts  of  power  againft 
"  law,  and  the  judgments  of  lawyers  againft  our 
"  hberty.'' 

Having  mentioned  three  illegal  judgments  pafTed 
within  his  memory;  that  by  which  the  Scots,  born 
after  James's  acceflion,  were  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Englifh  fubjects ;  that  by  which  the  new 
impofitions  had  been  warranted ;  and  the  late  one, 
by  which  arbitrary  imprifonments  were  authorifed; 
he  thus  proceeded: 

"  I  CAN  hve,  though  another,  who  has  no  right, 
*'  be  put  to  live  along  with  me;  nay,  I  can  live, 
"  though  burdened  v^ith  impofitions,  beyond  what 
"  at  prefent  1  labour  under:  But  to  have  my  liberty, 
*'  which  is  the  foul  of  my  hfe,  ravifhed  from  me ; 
*'  to  have  my  perfon  pent  up  in  a  jail,  without  rehef 

"  by  law,  and  to  be  fo  adjudged,— O,  improvident 

*'  anceftors!  O,  unwife  forefathers!  to  be  fo  curious 
**  in  providing  for  the  quiet  poffellion  of  our  lands, 
"  and  the  liberties  of  parliament ;  and,  at  the  fame 
"  time,  to  negleft  our  perfonal  libertyj  and  let  us 
"  lie  in  prifon,  and  that  during  pleafure,  without 
*'  redrefs  or  remedy!  If  this  be  law,  why  do  we  talk 
*'  of  liberties  ?  Why  trouble  ourfelves  with  difputes  ' 
*'  about  a  conftitution,  franchifes,  property  of  goods 
"  and  the  like?  What  may  any  man  call  his  own, 
"  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  perfon  ? 

R  2  "I  AM 
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''  T  AM  weary  of  treading  thefe  ways ;  and  there- 
^^  fore  conclude  to  have  a  feleft  committee,  in  order 
i6a8.  "  to  frame  a  petition  to  his  majefly  for  redrefs  of 
"  thefe  grievances.  And  this  petition  being  read, 
"  examined,  and  approved,  may  be  delivered  to  the 
"  king ;  of  whofe  gracious  anfwer  we  have  no  caufe 
*'  to  doubt,  our  defires  being  fo  reafonable,  our 
"  intentions  fo' loyal,  and  the  manner  fo  dutiful. 
*'  Neither  need  wc  fear,  that  this  is  the  critical  par- 
•*  liament,  as  has  been  infmuated ;  or  that  this  is 
*'  the  way  to  diftradion :  But  affure  ourfelves  of  a 
*'  happy  ilTue.  Then  fhall  the  king,  as  he  calls  us 
"  his  great  council,  find  us  his  true  council,  and  own 
"  us  his  crood  council  ^" 

The  fame  topics  were  enforced  by  fir  Thomas 
Wentworth.  •  After  meRtioning  projectors  and  il! 
minifters  of  flate,  "  Thefe,'*  faid  he,  "  have  in- 
"  troduced  a  privy-council,  ravifning,  at  once,  the 
*'  fpheres  of  all  ancient  government ;  deftroying  all 
"  liberty  ;    imprifoning   us  without   bail  or  bond. 

*'  They  have  taken  from  us What  fhall  I  fay  ? 

**  Indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  ?  By  tearing  up 
*'  the  roots  of  all  property,  they  have  taken  from  us 
'*  every  means  of  fupplying  the  king,  and  of  in- 
**  gratiating  ourfelves  by  voluntary  proofs  of  our 
**  duty  and  attachment  towards  him. 

"  To  the  making  whole  all  thefe  breaches,  I  fhall 
"  apply  myfelf;  and,  to  all  thefe  difeafes,  fhall 
*'  propound  a  remedy.  By  one  and  the  fame  thing 
**  have  the  king  and  the  people  been  hurt,  and  by 
**  the  fame  muil  they  be  cured.  We  mull  vindi- 
*'  cate :  What  H  Nev/  things  ?  No  :  Our  ancient, 
*'  legal,  and  vital  liberties  \  by  reinforcing  the  laws 
"  enafted  by  our  anceftors ;  by  fetting  fuch  a  Itamp 
**  upon  them,  that  no  licentious  fpirit  fhall  dare 
"  henceforth  to  invade  them.     And  fliall  we  think 

»  Franklyn,  p.  245.  Pari.  Kift.  vol.  vii.  p.  363,  Rufhwoitli,  vol.  i. 
f.  jea. 
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"  this  ^  way  to  break  a  parliament  ?    No  :  Our  de-  C  H  A  P. 
"  fires  are  modefl:  and  juft.     I  fpeak  both  for  the  ^   _   '  ^ 
''  interefl  of  king  and  people.      If  we  enjoy  not      i6a8. 
*'  thefe  rights,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  us  to  relieve 
"  him.      Let  us  never,  therefore,    doubt  of  a  fa- 
*'  vourable  reception  from  his  goodnefs  ".** 

These  fentiments  were  unanimoully  embraced  by 
the  whole  houfe.     Even  the  court  party  pretended 
not  to  plead  in  defence  of  the  late  meafures,  any 
thing  but  the  necefnty  to  which  the  king  had  beeii 
reduced,  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  two  former  parlia- 
ments.    A  vote,  therefore,  was  palfed  without  op- 
polition  againil  arbitrary  imprifonments  and  forced 
loans  '■■'.     And  the  fpirit  of  liberty  having  obtained 
fome  contentment  by  this  exertion,  the  reiterated 
meilages  of  the  king,  who  prelfed  for  fupply,  were 
attended  to  with  more  temper.     Five  fubfidies  were 
voted  him  j  with  which,  though  much  inferior  to 
his  wants,  he  declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied ;    and 
even  tears  of  aiiection  ftarted  in  his  eye,  when  he 
was  informed  of  this  conceflion.     The  duke's  ap- 
probation too  was  mentioned  by  fecretary  Coke  ; 
but  the  conjunction  of  a  fubjed  with  the  fovereign 
was  ill  received  by  the  houfe ".     Though  difgufted 
with  the  king,  the  jealoufy  which  they  felt  for  his 
honour  was  more  lenfible  than  that  which  his  un* 
bounded  confidence  in  the  duke  would  allow  even 
himfelf  to  entertain. 

The  fupply,  though  voted,  was  not,  as  yet,  pafTed 
into  a  law ;  and  the  commons  refolved  to  employ 
the  interval,  in  providing  fome  barriers  to  their 
rights  and  liberties  fo  lately  violated.  They  knew 
that  their  own  vote,  declaring  the  illegality  of  the 
former  meafures,  had  not,  of  itfelf,  fufficient  autho- 
rity to  fecure  the  conflitution  againil  future  invafioiv 

"  Franklyn,  p,  343.     Ku/hworth,  vol.  i.  p.  500. • 

"  Fiiinklyn,  p.  251.     Rufhwoiih,  vol.  i    p.  513.    Whitlocke,  p.  9. 

*  Ruftiwoiib,  vol.  i.  p.  526.     VVhitlockcj  p.  5. 
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CHAP.  Some  a6l  to  that  purpofe  muft  receive  the  fanftion 
^_  _  I  J  of  the  whole  legiflature  ;  and  they  appointed  a  com- 
1628.      mittee  to  prepare  the  model  of  fo  important  a  law. 
By  coUeding  into  one  effort  all  the  dangerous  and 
oppreffive  claims  of  his   prerogative,    Charles  had 
expofed  them  to  the  hazard  of  one  alTault ;  and  had 
farther,  by  prefenting  a  nearer  view  of  the  confe- 
quences    attending   them,   roufed   the   independent 
genius  of  the  commons.      Forced  loans,   benevo- 
lences,  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament,  arbi- 
trary imprifonments,  the  billeting  of  foldiers,  mar- 
tial law ',  thefe  were  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and  againft  thefe  an  eternal  remedy  was  to  be  pro- 
'vided.     The  commons  pretended  not,  as  they  af- 
firmed, to  any  unufual  powers  or  privileges  :   They 
aimed  only  at  fecuring  thofe  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted them  from  their  anceftors :  And  their  law 
Petition  of  they  refolved  to  call  a  Petition  of  Right  ;  as  im- 
f'g^'''        plying  that  it  contained  a  corroboration  or  explana- 
tion of  the  ancient  conflitution,  not  any  infringement 
of  royal  prerogative,  or  acquifition  of  new  liberties. 

While  the  committee  was  employed  in  framing 
the  petition  of  right,  the  favourers  of  each  party, 
both  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  were 
engaged  in  difputes  about  this  bill,  which,  in  all 
iikehhood,  was  to  form  a  memorable  asra  in  the 
Englifh  government. 

That  the  ftatutes,  faid  the  partifans  of  the  com- 
mons, which  fecure  Englilh  Hberty,  are  not  become 
obfolete,  appears  hence,  that  the  Englilh  have  ever 
been  free,  and  have  ever  been  governed  by  law  and 
a  limited  conflitution.  Privileges  in  particular, 
>yhich  are  founded  on  the  Great  Charter,  muft 
always  remain  in  force,  becaufe  derived  from  a  fource 
of  never-failing  authority ;  regarded  in  all  ages,  as 
the  moft  facred  contrail  between  king  and  people. 
Such  attention  was  paid  to  this  charter  by  our  gene- 
rous anceftors,  that  they  got  the  confirmation  of  it 
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reiterated  thirty  feveral  times ;  and  even  fecured  It  C  u  a  p. 
by  a  rule,  which,  though  vulgarly  received,  leems  ,  _  '  j 
in  the  execution  impracticable.  They  have  eftablifli-  1628. 
ed  it  as  a  maxim,  Thai  even  a  Jiatute^  ivhich  fhould 
he  enaBed  in  contradidion  to  any  article  of  that  char- 
ter^ cannot  have  force  or  validity.  But  v/ith  regard 
to  that  important  article  which  fecures  perfonal  li- 
berty ;  fo  far  from  attempting,  at  any  time,  any 
legal  infringement  of  it,  they  have  corroborated  it, 
by  fix  ftatutes,  and  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  and  con- 
troverfy.  If  in  praftice  it  has  often  been  violated, 
abufes  can  never  come  in  the  place  of  rules ;  nor  can 
any  rights  or  legal  powers  be  derived  from  injury 
and  injuftice.  But  the  title  of  the  fubjed  to  per- 
fonal liberty  not  only  is  founded  on  ancient,  and 
therefore  the  mod  facred  laws :  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  whole  Analogy  of  the  government  and  confti- 
tution.  A  free  monarchy  in  which  every  individual 
is  a  flave,  is  a  glaring  contradiftion ;  and  it  is  re- 
quifite,  where  the  laws  affign  privileges  to  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  ftate,  that  it  likewife  fecure  the 
independence  of  the  members.  If  arty  difference 
could  be  made  in  this  particular,  it  were  better  to 
abandon  even  life  or  property  to  the  arbitrary  Mali  of 
the  prince  ;  nor  would  fuch  immediate  danger  enfue, 
from  that  concefTion,  to  the  laws  and  to  the  pri\i- 
leges  of  the  people.  To  bereave  of  his  life  a  man 
not  condemned  by  any  legal  trial,  is  fo  egregious 
an  exercife  of  tyranny,  that  it  mufl  at  once  fhock 
the  natural  humanity  of  princes,  and  convey  an 
alarm  throughout  the  whole  commonwealth.  To 
confifcate  a  man's  fortune,  befides  its  being  a  mofl 
atrocious  ad:  of  violence,  expofes  the  monarch  fo 
much  to  the  imputation  of  avarice  and  rapacity, 
that  it  will  feldom  be  attempted  in  any  civilized  go- 
vernment. But  confinement,  though  a  lefs  ftrik- 
ing,  is  no  lefs  fevere  a  punifiiment ;  nor  is  there  any 
fpirit  fo  ered:  and  independent,  as  not  to  be  broken 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  filent  and  inglorious 
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CHAP,  fufferlngs  of  a  jail.     The  power  of  imprifonment, 
^^  _  '       therefore,  being  the  mod  natural  and  potent  engine 
J 628.      of  arbitrary  government,  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to 
remove  it  from  a  government  which  is  free  and  legal. 
The  partifans  of  the  court  reafoned  after  a  dif- 
ferent manner.     The  true  rule  of  government,  faid 
they,  during  any  period,  is  that  to  which  the  people, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  accuftomed,  and 
to  which  they  naturally  pay  a  prompt  obedience, 
A  practice  which  has  ev^r  ftruck  their  fenfes,  and  of 
which  they  have  feen  and  heard  innumerable  prece* 
dents,  has  an  authority  with  them  mucK  fuperior  to 
that  which  attends  maxims  derived  from  antiquated 
itatutes  and  mouldy  records.    In  vain  do  the  lawyers 
eflablifh  it  as  a  principle,  that  a  flatute  can  never  be 
abrogated  by  oppofite  cuftcm  ;  but  requires  to  be 
exprefsly    repealed   by  a  contrary   (latute :    While 
they  pretend  to  inculcate  an  axiom  peculiar  to  Eng- 
liiQi  jurifprudence,  they  violate  the  moft  ellablifhed 
principles  of  human  nature  ;  and  even,  by  neceifary 
■   confequence,    reafon  in  contradidion  to  law  itfelt, 
which  they  would  reprefent  as  fo  facred  and  inviola- 
ble.     A  law,  to  have  any  authority,  muft  be  de- 
rived from   a  legifiature,    which  has  right.      And 
whence  do  all  legiilatuies  derive  their  right  but  from 
long  cufLom  and  eftabliflied  practice  ?    If  a  ilatute 
contrary  to  public  good,    h'd^,    at  any  time,    been 
rafaly   voted  and  aifented  to,  either  from  the  vio- 
lence of  faction,  or  the  inexperience  of  fenates  and 
princes,    it  cannot  be   more  effeftualiy  abrogated, 
than  by  a  train  of  contrary  precedents,  which  prove, 
that,    by  common  confent,  it  has  tacitly  been  fet 
afide,  as  inconvenient  and  impradticable.     Such  has 
been  the  cafe  with  all  thofe  liatutes  enacted  during 
turbulent  times,  in  order  to  limit  royal  prerogative, 
eind  cramp  the  fovereign  in  his  protedlion  of  the 
public,  and  his  execution  of  the  laws.     But  above 
all  branches  of  prerogative,  that  which  is  moft  ne- 
ceflary  to  b^  preferved,  k  the  power  of  imprifon-. 

ment. 
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merit.  Fa^lion  and  difcontent,  like  difeafes,  fre-  C  H  a.  J>. 
quently.  ?r*'e  In  every  political  body;  and  during  ^  .  ,  _f 
thefe  diforders,  it  is  by  the  falutary  exercife  alone  i6»8. 
of  this  difcretior.ary  power,  that  rebellions  and  civil 
wars  can  be  prevented.  To  circumfcribe  this 
power  is  to  deftroy  its  nature :  Entirely  to  abrogate 
it,  is  impraclicable ;  and  the  attempt  itfelf  mud 
prove  dangerous  if  not  pernicious  to  the  public. 
The  fupreme  magiftrate,  in  critical  and  turbulent 
times,  will  never,  agreeably  either  to  prudence  or 
duty,  allow  the  flate  to  perifli,  while  there  remains 
a  remedy,  which,  how  irregular  foever,  it  is  ftill  in 
his  power  to  apply.  And  if,  moved  by  a  regard  to 
public  good,  he  employs  any  exercife  of  power  con- 
demned by  recent  and  exprefs  ftatute,  how  greedily, 
in  fuch  dangerous  times,  will  faftious  leaders  feize 
this  pretence  of  throwing  on  his  government  the  im- 
putation of  tyranny  and  defpotifm?  Were  the  alter- 
native quite  neceflary,  it  were  furely  much  better 
for  human  fociety  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  than  to 
be  deftitute  of  government. 

Impartial  reafoners  will  confefs,  that  this  fubjeft 
is  not,  on  both  fides,  without  its  difficulties.  Where 
a  general  and  rigid  law  is  enafted  againft  arbitrary 
imprifonment,  it  would  appear,  that  government 
cannot,  in  times  of  fedition  and  faction,  be  con- 
dueled  but  by  temporary  fufpenfions  of  the  law; 
and  fuch  an  expedient  was  never  thought  of  during 
the  age  of  Chailes.  The  meetings  of  parliament 
were  too  precarious,  and  their  determinations  might 
be  too  dilatory,  to  ferve  In  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity. 
Nor  was  it  then  conceived,  that  the  king  did  not 
poffefs  of  himfelf  fufficient  power  for  the  fecurity  and 
protedlion  of  his  people,  or  that  the  authority  of 
thefe  popular  alTemblies  was  ever  to  become  fo  ab- 
foiute,  that  the  prince  mufl  always  conform  himfelf 
to  it,  and  could  never  have  any  occafion  to  guard 
againft  t/mr  practices,  as  well  as  againft  thofe  of  his 
gther  fubjefts. 

Though 
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Though  the  houfe  of  lords  was  not  infenfible  to 
the  reafons  urged  in  favour  of  the  pretenfions  of  the 
J628.  commons,  they  deemed  the  arguments  pleaded 
in  favour  of  the  crown  ftill  more  cogent  and  con- 
vincing. That  afTembly  feems,  during  this  whole 
period,  to  have  acled,  in  the  main,  a  reafonable 
and  a  moderate  part;  and  if  their  bias  inclined. a 
little  too  much,  as  is  natural,  to  the  fide  of  mo- 
narchy, they  were  far  from  entertaining  any  defign 
of  facrificing  to  arbitrary  will  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nation.  Afhley,  the  king's  ferjeant, 
having  afferted,  in  a  pleading  before  the  peers,  that 
the  king  muit  fom.etimes  govern  by  acts  of  ftate 
'  as  well  as  bv  law ;  this  pofition  gave  fuch  offence, 
that  he  was  immediately  committed  to  prifon,  and 
was  not  releafed  but  upon  his  recantation  and  fub- 
miffion  ^.  Being,  hov/ever,  afraid  left  the  com- 
mons fhcuid  go  too  far  in  their  projeded  petition,  the 
peers  propofed  a  plan  of  one  more  moderate,  which 
-  they  recommended  to  the  confideration  of  the  other 
houfe.  It  confifted  merely  in  a  general  declaration, 
that  the  great  charter,  and  the  fix  ftatutes  conceived 
to  be  explanations  of  it.  ftand  ftill  in  force,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes ;  that,  in  confequence^  of  the 
charter  and  the  ftatutes,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the 
ancient  cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  realm,  every  fub- 
jecl  has  a  fundamental  property  in  his  goods, 
and  a  fundamental  liberty  of  his  perfon;  that 
this  property  and  liberty  are  as  entire  at  prefent  as 
during  any  former  ♦period  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment ;  that  in  all  common  cafes,  the  common  law 
ought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  proceedings :  "  And 
*'  in  cafe,  that,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  majefty's 
*'  perfon,  the  general  fafety  of  his  people,  or  the 
"  peaceable  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  king 
"  ftiall  find  juft  caufe,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  to  im- 
♦'  prifon  or  reftrain  any  man's  perfon ;  he  was  peti- 
"  tioned  gracioufly'  to  declare,  that,  within  a  con- 

y  Whitlocke,  p.  10. 
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^*  'venient  time,  he  fliall  and  will  exprefs  the  caufe  chap. 

**  of  the  commitment  or  reftraint,  either  general  , . 

**  or  fpecial,  and  upon  ^  caufe  fo  exprefTed,  will     1628. 
"  leave  the  prifoner   immediately  to  be  tried  ac- 
**  cording  to  the  common  law  of  the  land  ^/' 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  employed  by  the  lords 
to  recommend,  in  a  conference,  this  plan  of  a 
petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  prelate,  as 
was,  no  doubt,  forefeen  from  his  known  principles, 
was  not  extremely  urgent  in  his  applications ;  and 
the  lower  houfe  was  fully  convinced  that  the  gene- 
ral declarations  fignified  nothing,  and  that  the 
latter  claufe  left  their  liberties  rather  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition than  before.  They  proceeded,  therefore, 
■with  great  zeal,  in  framing  the  model  of  a  petition, 
which  fhould  contain  expreffions  more  precife,  and 
piore  favourable  to  public  freedom. 

The  king  could  eafily  fee  the  confequence  of 
thefe  proceedings.  Though  he  had  offered,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feffion,  to  give  his  confent  to  any 
law  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people ;  he  had  not  expeded  that  fuch  inroads 
would  be  made  on  his  prerogative.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  divert  the  commons  from  their  in- 
tention, he  fent  a  meifage,  wherein  he  acknow- 
led,8[;ed  paft  errors,  and  promifed  that,  hereafter, 
there  fhould  be  no  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  And 
he  added,  '^  That  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  prefs 
"  him  fo,  that  he  could  not  continue  the  feffion 
"  above  a  week  or  two  longer :  And  if  the  houfe 
"  be  not  ready,  by  that  time,  to  do  what  is  fit  for 
"  themfelves,  it  ihall  be  their  own  fault  ^"  On  a 
fubfequent  occafion,  he  afked  them,  "  Why  de^ 
*'  mand  explanations,  if  you  doubt  not  the  per- 
*'  formance  of  the  ftatutes,  according  to  their  true 
"  meaning  ?  Explanations  will  hazard  an  encroach- 

»  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  187.     RuHaworth,  vol.  i.  p.  541?. 
*  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  193. 
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menf  upon  the  prerogative.  And  it  may  well 
be  faid,  "What  need  a  new  law  to  confirm  an  old, 
i6i8.  "  if  you  repofe  confidence  in  the  declarations  which 
"  his  majelly  made  to  both  houfes ''  t"  The  truth 
is,  the  great  charter  and  the  old  f;:atutes  were  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  in  favour  of  perfonal  liberty:  But  as 
all  kings  of  England  had  ever,  in  cafes  of  necellity 
or  expediency,  been  accuftomed,  at  intervals,  to 
elude  them ;  and  as  Charles,  in  a  complication  of 
inflances,  had  lately  violated  them ;  the  commons 
judged  it  requifite  to  enact  a  new  law,  which  might 
not  be  eluded  or  violated,  by  any  interpretation, 
conftrudion,  or  contrary  precedent.  Nor  was  it 
fufficient,  they  thought,  that  the  king  promifed  to 
return  into  the  way  of  his  predecelfors.  His  pre- 
deceflbrs,  in  all  times,  had  enjoyed  too  much  dif- 
cretionary  power  ;  and  -by  his  recent  abufe  of  it, 
the  whole  world,  had  reafon  to  fee  the  neceiHtv  of 
entirely  retrenching  it. 

The  king  Hill  perfevered  in  his  endeavours  to 
elude  the  petition.  He  fent  a  letter  to  the  houfe 
of  lords,  in  which  he  went  fo  far  as  to  make  a  par- 
ticular declaration,  "  That  neither  he  nor  his  privy- 
"  council  Ihall  or  will,  at  any  time  hereafter,  com- 
*'  mit  or  command  to  prifon,  or  otherwife  re- 
"  ilrain,  any  man  for  not  lending  money,  or  for 
*'  any  other  caufe,  which  in  his  confcience  he 
*'  thought  not  to  concern  the  public  good,  ard 
"  the  fafety  of  king  and  people.'*  And  he  far- 
ther declared,  "  That  he  never  would  be  guilty 
*'  of  fo  bafe  an  action  as  to  pretend  any  caufe, 
*'  of  whole  truth  he  was  not  fully  fatished  '.'* 
But-  this  promife,  though  enforced  to  the  com- 
mons by  the  commendation  of  the  upper  houfe, 
made  no  more  impreiTion  than  all  the  former  mef- 
fages. 

*>  State  Tiials,  vol.  vii.  p.  196.     RvniwoMh,  vol.i.  p.  1:56. 
*  State  TTial";,  yof.  vii.  p.  198.     KutAwonh,  vol.  i.  p.  560.     Pai), 
Hkft.  ^o\.  vi>i.  p.  111. 
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Among  the  other  evafions  of  the  king,  we  may  Chap, 
reckon  the  propofal  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  fiib-  ' 

join,  to  the  intended  petition  of  right,  the  following  i^jg, 
claufe :  "  We  humbly  prefent  this  petition  to  your 
"  majefty,  not  only  with  a  care  of  preferving  our 
*'  own  liberties,  but  with  due  regard  to  leave  entire 
*'  that  fovereign  power,  with  which  your  majefty  is 
'*  entrufted  for  the  protection,  fafety,  and  happinefs 
*'  of  your  people''."  Lefs  penetration  than  was 
pofleiTed  by  the  leaders  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
could  eafily  difcover  how  captious  this  claufe  was, 
and  how  much  it  was  calculated  to  elude  the  whole 
force  of  the  petition. 

These  obftacles,  therefore,  being  furmounted, 
the  petition  of  right  paifed  the  commons  and  was 
fent  to  the  upper  houfe".  The  peers,  w^ho  were 
probably  well  pleafed  in  fecret  that  all  their  folicit- 
ations  had  been  eluded  by  the  commons,  quickly 
palTed  the  petition  without  any  material  alteration  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  royal  aifent  was  wanting  to 
give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accordingly 
came  to  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  fent  for  the  commons ; 
and,  being  feated  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  the  petition 
was  read  to  him.  Great  was  now  the  aftonifhment 
of  all  men,  when,  inftead  of  the  ufual  concife  and 
clear  form,  by  which  a  bill  is  either  confirmed  or 
rejeded,  Charles  faid,  in  anfwer  to  the  petition, 
"  The  king  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according 
"  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  and  that 
'*  the  ftatutes  be  put  into  execution  j  that  his  fub- 
*'  jefts  may  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  any 
"  wrong  or  oppreflion,  contrary  to  their  juft  rights 
"  and  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he  holds 
"  himfelf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his 
'*  own  prerogative  ^.'* 

^   State   Trials,    vol.  vii.   p.   199.      "Rufhwoith,    to],  j.    p.   561. 
Pail.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  n6.     W^it!ocke,  p.  10.  =  See  iioie 

[U]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  f  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  21a. 

Ryfliworth,  vol.  i.  p,  ^90. 
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CHAP.  It  is  furprifing  that  Charles,  who  had  feen  {o 
^}^'  many  inft-inces  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  commonsy 
tiii,  "^'^o  ^^^  himfelf  fo  much  roufed  that  jealoufy  by 
his  frequent  evafive  meifages  during  this  feflion, 
could  imagine  that  they  would  reft  fatisfied  with  aa 
anfwer  lb  vague  and  undeterminate.  It  was  evident, 
that  the  unufual  form  alone  of  the  anfwer  muft  ex- 
cite their  attention ;  that  the  difappointment  muft 
inflame  their  anger;  and  that  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cefTary,  as  the  petition  feemed  to  bear  hard  on  royal 
prerogative,  to  come  early  to  fome  fixed  refolution, 
either  gracefully  to  comply  with  it,  or  courageoufly 
to  rejeft  it. 

It  happened  as  might  have  been  forefeen.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Ufually^ 
when  in  that'  diipofition,  their  zeal  for  religion,  and 
their  enmity  againft  the  unfortunate  catholics,  ran 
extremely  high.  But  they  had  already,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feffion,  prefented  their  petition  of 
religion,  and  had  received  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer; 
though  they  expected  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  againft  papifts  would,  for  the  future,  be  no 
more  exaft  and  rigid,  than  they  had  hitherto  found 
it.  To  give  vent  to  their  prefent  indignation, 
they  fell  with  their  utmoft  force  on  Dr.  Man- 
waring. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  excufe, 
if  not  juftify,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  commons 
towards  Charles,  than  his  open  encouragement 
and  avowal  of  fuch  general  principles  as  were  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  a  limited  government, 
Manwaring  had  preached  a  fermon,  which  the  com- 
mons found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  printed  by  fpe- 
cial  command  of  the  king  ^ ;  and,  when  this  fer- 
mon was  looked  into,  it  contained  doftrines  fubver-. 
five  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that  though 
property  was  commonly  lodged  in  the  fubje6t,  yet^ 

S  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  vlii.  p.  206. 
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whenever  any  exigency  required  fupply,  all  pro- 
perty was  transferred  to  the  fovereign ;  that  the 
conlent  of  parliament  was  not  neceffary  for  the  im-  le'as. 
pofition  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
compliance  with  every  demand,  how  irregular  fo- 
ever,  which  the  prince  fhould  make  upon  his  fub- 
je&is  ^.  For  thefe  dodrines  the  commons  impeached 
Manwaring,  The  fentence,  pronounced  upon  him 
by  the  peers,  was,  that  he  fhould  be  imprifoned 
during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe,  be  fined  a  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  king,  make  fubmifTion  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  offence,  be  fufpended  during  three 
years,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclefiaflical  dig- 
nity or  fecular  office,  and  that  his  book  be  called  in 
and  burnt '. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  fooner  was 
the  feffion  ended,  than  this  man,  fo  juftly  obnoxious 
to  both  houfes,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promot- 
ed to  a  living  of  confiderable  value '".  Some  years 
after,  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph.  If  the 
republican  fpirit  of  the  commons  increafed,  beyond 
all  reafonable  bounds,  the  monarchical  fpirit  of  the 
court;  this  latter,  carried  to  fo  high  a  pitch,  tended 
flill  farther  to  augment  the  former.  And  thus  ex- 
tremes were  every  where  affeded,  and  the  jufl  me- 
dium was  gradually  deferted  by  all  men. 

From  Manwaring,  the  houfe  of  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  cenfure  the  conduft  of  Buckingham, 
whofe  name  hitherto  they  had  cautioully  forborn  to 
mention '.  In  vain  did  the  king  fend  them  a  mef- 
fage,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  the  feflion 
was  drawing  near  to  a  conclulion ;  and  defired, 
that  they  would  not  enter  upon  new  bufmefs,  nor 
caft  any  afperfions  on  his  government  and  mi- 
niftry  ".     Though  the  court  endeavoured  to  explain 

^  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  585.  594.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  i6g, 
169,  170.  &c.     Welwood,  p.  44..  '  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.   p.  65. 

Pari,  Hilt.  vol.  viii,  p.  212.  k  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  655, 

Whitlocke,  p.  11.  1  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  607.         "^  Ibid. 
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CiiA.?.  and  foften.  this  mefTage  by  a  fubfequent  meflfage";  as 
.^^  _  '  ■  Charles  was  apt  haftily  to  correft  any  hafty  ftep 
i6»8.  which  he  had  taken ;  it  ferved  rather  to  inflame 
than  appeafe  the  commons :  As  if  the  method  of 
their  proceedings  had  here  been  prefcribed  to  them. 
It  was  forefeen,  that  a  great  tempeft  was  ready  to 
burft  on  the  duke;  and  in  order  to  divert  it,  the 
king  thought  proper,  upon  a  joint  application  of 
the  lords  and  commons**,  to  endeavour  giving  them 
fatisfaciion  with  regard  to  the  petition  of  right.  He 
came  therefore  to  the  houfe  ot  peers,  and  pronoun- 
cing the  uliial  form  of  wof ds,  Let  it  be  law  as  is  de- 
fired,  gave  full  fanftion  and  aijthority  to  the  petition. 
The  acclamations  with  v/hich  the  houfe  refounded, 
and  the  univerfai  joy  diffused  over  the  nation,  fhev/ed 
how  much  this  petition  had  been  the  object  of  all 
men's  vows  and  expectations  p. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeratibn, 
that  the  king's  ?iKti\i  to  the  petition  of  right  pro- 
duced fuch  a  change  in  the  government,  as  was 
almoft  equivalent  to  a  revolution;  and  by  circum- 
fcribing,  in  fo  many  articles,  the  royal  prerogative, 
gave  additional  fecurity  to  the  liberties  of  the  fub- 
ject.  Yet  were  the  commons  far  from  being  fatif- 
fied  with  this  important  conceilion.  Their  ill>hu- 
mour  had  been  fo  much  irritated  by  the  king's  fre- 
quet  evafions  and  deli^ys,  that  it  could  not  be 
prefently  appeafed  by  an  aiTent,  which  he  allowed 
to  be  io  rsiuftantly  extorted  from  him.  Perhaps 
too,  the  popular  leaders,  impia.cable  and  artful, 
faw  the  opportunity  favourable ;  and,  turning  againft 
the  king  thofe  very  v/eapons  wjth  which  he  had  fur- 
nifhed  them,  refolved  to  purfue  the  victory.  The 
bill,  however,  for  five  fubfidies,  which  had  been 
formerly  voted,  immediately  pafled  the  houfe,  be- 

n  Ru/hwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  (no.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p,  197. 
•  Rufliwoith,  vol,  i.  p.  613.     Journ.  71U  June  i6a8.     Pari.  Hift. 
vol.  viii.  p.  aoi.  **  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  613. 
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caufe  the  granting  of  that  fLip})Iy  was,  in  a  manner,  ^  ^J  ^^  P* 
tacitly  contracled  for,  upon  the  royal  aff>^nt  to  the 
petition ;  and  had  faith  been  here  violated,  no  far- 
ther confidence  could  have  fubfifted  between  king 
and  parliament.  Having  made  this  concefllon,  the 
commons  continued  to  carry  their  fcrutiay  into 
every  part  of  government.  In  fome  particulars 
their  induflry  was  laudable ;  in  fome  it  may  be 
I'able  to  cenfure. 

A  LITTLE  after  writs  were  iffued  for  fummonlng 
this  parliament,  a  commiffion  had  been  granted  to 
fir  Thomas  Coventry,  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  treafurer,  the  earl  of  Manchefler, 
prefident  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Worcefler,  - 
privy-feal,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  high  admiral, 
and  all  the  confiderable  officers  of  the  crown ;  in 
the  whole,  thirty-three.  By  this  commiffion,  which, 
from  the  number  of  perfons  named  in  it,  could  be 
no  fecret,  the  commiffioners  were  empowered  to 
meet  and  to  concert  among  themfelves  the  methods 
of  levying  money  by  impofitions,  or  otherwife ; 
Where  form  and  circumjiance^  as  exprefled  in  the 
commiffion,  muji  be  difpenfed  witb^  rather  than  the 
fiibjiance  be  loji  or  hazarded"^.  In  other  words,  thi§ 
was  a  fcheme  for  finding  expedients,  which  might 
raife  the  prerogative  to  the  greatefl  height,  and 
render  parliaments  entirely  ufelefs.  The  commons 
apphed  for  cancelling  the  commiffion  '^ ;  and  were, 
no  doubt,  defirous  that  all  the  world  ffiould  con- 
clude the  king's  principles  to  be  extremely  arbi- 
trary, and  ffiould  obferve  what  little  regard  he  was 
difpofed  to  pay  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his 
people. 

A  COMMISSION  had  likewlfe  been  granted,  and 
fome  money  remitted,  in  order  to  rail'e  a  thoufand 
German  horfe,   and  tranfport  them  iuto  England. 

P  Ru/h.  vol.  i.  p.  614.     Pari.  Hid,  vol.  viii,  p.  214. 
•J  Journ.  13  June  1628. 
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Thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  levied,  in  order  to  flip- 
port  the  projected  impofitions  or  excifes ;  though 
162S.  the  itumber  feems  infufficient  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ^ 
The  .houfe  took  notice  of  this  defign  in  fevere 
terms :  And  no  meafure,  furely,  could  be  projeftcd 
more  generall)''  odious  to  the  whole  nation.  It  mullj 
however,  be  confefl'ed  that  the  king  was  fo  far  right, 
that  he  had  now  at  laft  fallen  on  the  only  effeftual 
method  for  fupporting  his  prerogative.  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  iliould  have  been  fcnfible  that,  till 
provided  with  a  fuliicient  military  force,  all  his  at- 
tempts, in  oppofition  to  the  riling  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tion, mufl,  in  the  end,  prove  wholly  fruitlefs  ;  and 
that  the  higher  he  fcrewed  up  the  fprings  of  govern- 
ment, while  he  had  fo  little  real  power  to  retain  them 
in  that  forced  fituation,  with  more  fatal  violence 
mufl  they  fly  out,  when  any  accident  occurred  to  re- 
ftore  them  to  their  natural  a6lion. 

The  commons  next  refumed  their  cenfure  of 
Buckingham's  condud  and  behaviour,  againft  whom 
they  were  implacable.  They  agreed  to  prefent  a 
remonftrance  to  the  king,  in  which  they  recapitu- 
lated all  national  grievances  and  misfortunes,  and 
omitted  no  circumltance  which  could  render  the 
whole  adminiftration  defpicable  and  odious.  The 
compofitions  with  catholics,  they  faid,  amounted  to 
no  lefs  than  a  toleration,  hateful  to  God,  full  of  dif- 
honour  and  difprofit  to  his  majefty,  and  of  extreme 
fcandal  and  grief  to  his  good  people :  They  took 
notice  of  the  violations  of  liberty  above  mentioned, 
againft  which  the  petition  of  right  feem.s  to  have 
provided  a  fulFicient  remedy  :  They  mentioned  th6 
decay  of  trade,  the  unfuccefsful  expeditions  to  Ca- 
diz and  the  ille  of  Rhe,  the  encouragement  given 
to  Arminians,  the  commifiion  for  tranfporting  Ger- 
man horfe,  that  for  levying  illegal  impofitions; 
and  all  thefe  grievances  they  afcribed  folely  to  the 

»  Rvifh.  vol.  i,  p.  61 2» 
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ill-condua  of  the   duke  of  Buckingham «.      This  c:hap. 
remonflrance  was,  perhaps,  not  the  lefs  provoking      -,-  ,_f 
to   Charles,   becaufe,   joined  to  the  extreme  acri-      i6a8, 
mony  of  the  fubjedl,  there  were  preferved  in  it,  as 
in  mod  of  the  remonflrances  of  that  age,  an  affed- 
ed  civiHty  and  fubmiffion  in  the  language.      And  as 
it  was  the  firft  return  which  he  met  with  for  his  late 
beneficial  concelTions,  and  for  his  facrifices  of  pre- 
rogative, the  greateft  by  far  ever  made  by  an  Eng- 
lifh  fovereign,  nothing  could  be  more  the  obje6t  of 
juft  and  natural  indignation. 

It  was  not  without  good  grounds  that  the  com- 
mons were  fo  fierce  and  alfuming.  Though  they 
had  already  granted  the  king  the  fupply  of  five  fub- 
fidies,  they  ftill  retained  a  pledge  in  their  hands,, 
which  they  thought  enfured  them  fuccefs  in  all  their 
applications.  Tonnage  and  poundage  had  not  yet 
been  granted  by  parliament;  and  the  commons  had 
artfully,  this  feflion,  concealed  their  intention  of  in- 
vading that  branch  of  revenue,  till  the  royal  alTent 
had  been  obtained  to  the  petition  of  right,  which 
they  juftly  deemed  of  fuch  importance.  They  then 
openly  alferted,  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  confent  of  parliament,  was  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of 
right,  fo  lately  granted '.  The  king,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  finifhing  and  prefenting  of  this  remon-  Proroga- 
Itrance,  came  fuddenly  to  the  parliament,  and  ended 
this  feffion  by  a  prorogation ". 

Being  freed  for  fome  time  from  the  embarrafT- 
ment  of  this  aficmbly,  Charles  began  to  look  to- 
wards foreign  wars,  where  all  his  efforts  were  equally 
unfuccefsful,  as  in  his  domeftic  government.  The 
earl  of  Denbigh,    brother-in-law  to  Buckingham^ 

^  Fufli.  vol.  i.  p.  619.     Parl.Hift.  vol.viii.  p.  819,  zao,  Sic. 
'  Ru(h,  vol.i.  p.  628.     Jouin.   18,  20  June  1628, 
"  Jouin.  z6  June  1628. 
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*--^^  ^'  was  difpatched  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  now  clofely 
^  -  -,_j.  befieged  by  land,  and  threatened  with  a  blockade 
1628.  by  fea  :  But  he  returned  without  effecling  any  thing; 
and  having  declined  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  he 
brought  on  the  Englifli  arms  the  imputation  either 
of  cowardice  or  ill-conduft.  In  order  to  repair  this 
diflionour,  the  duke  went  to  Portfmouth,  where  he 
had  prepared  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army,  on  which 
all  the  fubfidies  given  by  parliament  had  been  ex- 
pended. This  fupply  had  very  much  difappointed 
the  king's  expedations.  The  fame  mutinous  fpirit 
which  prevailed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  the  nation  ;  and  the  commiflioners 
appointed  for  making  the  afl'eflTments,  had  connived 
at  all  frauds  which  might  diminifli  the  fupply,  and 
reduce  the  crown  to  Itill  greater  neceflrties.  This 
national  difcontent,  communicated  to  a  defperate 
enthufiafl:,  foon  broke  out  in  an  event,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  remarkable. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  family,  but  of 
an  ardent,  melancholic  temper,  who  had  ferved  un- 
der the  duke  in  the  fl:ation  of  lieutenant.  His  cap- 
tain being  killed  in  the  retreat  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe, 
Felton  had  applied  for  the  company  ;  and  when 
difappointed,  he  threw  up  his  commiflion,  and  re- 
tired in  difcontent  from  the  army.  While  private 
refentment  was  boiling  in  his  fullen,  unfociable 
mind,  he  heard  the  nation  refound  v.^Ith  complaints 
agalnil  the  duke  ;  and  he  met  with  the  remonllrance 
of  the  commons,  in  which  his  enemy  was  repre- 
fented  as  the  caufe  of  every  national  grievance,  and  as 
the  great  enemy  of  the  public.  Religious  fanaticifm 
farther  inflamed  thcfe  vindicllve  reflections  ;  and  he 
fancied  that  he  fhould  do  heaven  acceptable  fervice, 
if,  at  one  blow,  he  difpatched  this  dangerous  foe  to 
religion  and  to  his  country  ^\  Full  of  thefe  dark 
views  he  feciretly  arrived  at  Portfmouth,  at  the  fame 

'^  May's  Hift.  of  the  Parliament,  p.  la." 
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time  with  the  duke,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  chap. 
of  effefting  his  bloody  purpofe.  .    _  1  ^ 

Buckingham  had  been  engaged  in  converfation     i6z8. 
with  Soubize  and  other  French  gentlemen  ;  and  a  ^3^1  Aug. 
dlflx^^rencc  of  fentiment  having  arifen,  the  difpuie, 
though   conduced  with  temper  and  decency,   had 
produced  fome  of  thofe  vehement  gefticulations  and 
lively  exertions  of  voice,  in  which  that  nation,  more 
than  the   Englifh,   are  apt  -to  indulge  themfelves. 
*The  converfation  being  finifhed,  the  duke  drew  to- 
wards the  door ;  and  in  that  paiTage,  turning  him- 
felf  to  fpeak  to  fir  Thomas  Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  he  was,  on  the  fudden,  over  fir  Thomas's 
fhoulder,     (Iruck    upon    the    bread   with  a    knife. 
Without  uttering  other  words  than   The  villain  has  Death  of 
killed  mc ;    in    the    fame  moment  pulling  out  the  ^''^king- 
knife,  he  breathed  his  laft. 

No  man  had  fcen  the  blow,  nor  the  perfon  who 
gave  it ;  but  in  the  confufion,  every  one  made  his  , 

own  conjefture ;  and  all  agreed  that  the  murder 
had  been  committed  by  the  French  gentlemen,  whofe 
angry  tone  of  voice  had  been  heard,  while  their 
words  had  not  been  underllood  by  the  byftanders. 
In  the  hurry  of  revenge,  they  had  inftantly  been  put 
to  death,  had  they  not  been  faved  by  fome  of  more 
temper  and  judgment,  who,  though  they  had  the 
fame  opinion  of  their  guilt,  thought  proper  to  re- 
ferve  them  for  a  judicial  trial  and  examination. 

Near  the  door  there  was  found  a  hat,  in  the  in- 
fide  of  which  was  fewed  a  paper,  containing  four  or 
five  lines  of  that  remonflrance  of  the  commons, 
which  declared  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  under  thefe  lines  was  a  fhort  ejaculation, 
or  attempt  towards  a  prayer.  It  was  eafily  con- 
cluded that  this  hat  belonged  to  the  alfaflin  :  But 
the  difficulty  (till  remained,  Who  that  -perfon  Jhoidd 
be  ?  For  the  writing  difcovered  not  the  name  ;  and 
whoever  "he  was,  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  he 
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had  already  fled  far  enough  not  to  be  found  without 
a  hat. 
i6iS.  In  this  hurry,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  feen 
walking  very  compofedly  before  the  door.  One 
crying  out,  Here  is  the  fellow  who  killed  the  duke ; 
every  body  ran  to  afk.  Which  is  he  ?  The  man  very 
fedately  anfwered,  /  am  he.  The  more  furious  im- 
mediately rufhed  upon  him  with  drawn  fwords : 
Others,  more  deliberate,  defended  and  protefted 
him :  He  himfelf,  with  open  arms,  calmly  and 
cheerfully  expofed  his  breafi:  to  the  fwords  of  the 
mod  enraged ;  being  willing  to  fall  a  fudden  facri- 
fice  to  their  anger,  rather  than  be  referved  for  that 
public  juftice  which,  he  knew,  muft  be  executed 
upon  him. 

He  was  now  known  to  be  that  Felton  who  had 
jTerved  in  the  army.  Being  carried  into  a  private 
room,  it  was  thought  proper  fo  far  to  dilfenible  as 
to  tell  him,  that  Buckingham  was  only  grievoufly 
wounded,  but  not  without  hopes  of  recovery.  Fel- 
ton fmiled,  and  told  them,  that  the  duke,  he  knew, 
full  well,  had  received  a  blow  which  had  terminated 
all  their  hopes.  When  afked,  at  whofe  inftigation 
he  had  performed  that  horrid  deed  ?  he  replied, 
that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themfelves  in  that 
inquiry  ;  that  no  man  living  had  credit  enough  with 
him  to  have  difpofed  him  to  fuch  an  action ;  that 
he  had  not  even  entrulled  his  purpofe  to  any 
one ;  that  the  refolution  proceeded  only  from  him- 
felf, and  the  impulfe  of  his  own  confcience ;  and 
that  his  motives  would  appear,  if  his  hat  were 
found :  For  that  believing  he  fhould  perifli  in  the 
attempt,  he  had  there  taken  care  to  explain 
them ". 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  alfallination, 
he  received  the  news  in  public  with  an  unmoved  and 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  a8. 
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undlilurbed  countenance ;  and  the  courtiers,  who  ^  HA  P. 
ftudied  his  looks,  concluded,  that  fecretly  he  was  not  .  ^'  ^ 
difpleafed  to  be  rid  of  a  minifter  fo  generally  odious  1618. 
to.  the  nation''.  But  Charles's  command  of  hii^- 
felf  proceeded  entirely  from  the  gravity  and  com- 
pofure  of  his  temper.  He  was  ilill,  as  much  as 
ever,  attached  to  his  favourite ;  and,  during  his 
whole  life,  he  retained  an  affection  for  Buckingham's 
friends,  and  a  prejudice  againil  his  enemies.  He 
urged  too,  that  Feiton  (hould  be  put  to  the  queftion, 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  difcovery  of  his  ac- 
complices :  But  the  judges  declared,  that  though 
that  practice  had  formerly  been  very  ufual,  it  was 
altogether  illegal.  So  much  more  exad:  reafoners, 
with  regard  to  law,  had  they  become,  from  the 
jealous  fcruples  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Meanwhile  the  dillrefs  of  Rochelle  had  rifen  to 
the  utmoft  extremity.  That  vafl:  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu, which  made  him  form  the  greateft  enterprifes, 
led  him  to  attempt  their  execution  by  means  equally 
great  and  extraordinary.  In  order  to  deprive  Ro- 
chelle of  ail  fuccour,  he  had  dared  to  projed  the 
throwing  acrofs  the  harbour  a  mole  of  a  mile's  ex* 
tent  in  that  boiflerous  ocean ;  and  having  executed 
his  projed:,  he  now  held  the  town  clofely  blockaded 
on  all  tides.  The  inhabitants,  though  preffed  with 
the  greateft  rigours  of  famine,  ftill  refufed  to  fub- 
mit ;  being  fupported,  partly  by  the  lectures  of 
their  zealous  preachers,  partly  by  the  daily  hopes  of 
relief  from  England.  After  Buckingham's  death, 
the  command  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  conferred 
on  the  earl  of  Lindefey ;  who,  arriving  before  Ro^ 
chelle,  made  fome  attempts  to  break  through  the 
mole,  and  force  his  way  into  the  harbour :  But  by 
the  delays  of  the  Enghih,  that  work  was  now  fully 
finifhed  and  fortified;  and  the  Rochellers,  finding  iSthoaj^ 

y  .Warwick,  p.  34, 
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CHAP,  their  lafl  hopes  to  fail  them,  were  reduced  to  fur- 

■y_      •  _  render  at  difcretion,    even  in  fight  of  the  Englifli 

,62  s.     admiral.      Of  fifteen  thoufand  perfons  (liut  up  in 

the  city,  four  thoufand  alone  furvived  the  fatigues 

and  famine  which  thev  had  undergone  ^. 

J  O 

This  was  the  firll  neceffary  flep  towards  ^he  pro- 
fperity  of  France.  Foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  do- 
meflic  factions,  being  deprived  of  this  refource,  that 
kingdom  began  now  to  fhine  forth  in  its  full  fplen- 
dour.  By  a  fteady  profecution  of  wife  plans  both 
of  war  and  policy,  it  gradually  gained  an  afcendant 
over  the  rival  power  of  Spain ;  and  every  order  of 
the  ftate,  and  every  feft,  were  reduced  to  pay  fub- 
miffion  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  fovereign. 
The  victory,  however,  over  the  hugonots,  was  at 
firft  puflied  by  the  French  king  with  great  modera- 
tion. A  toleration  was  ftill  continued  to  them ; 
the  only  avowed  and  open  toleration  which,  at  that 
time,  was  granted  in  any  European  kingdom. 
'1629.  The  failure  of  an  enterprife,  in  which  the  Englilh 

nation,  from  religious  fympathy,  fo  much  interelted 
themfelves,  could  not  but  diminifh  the  king's  au- 
thority in  the  parliament  during  the  approaching 
20th  jp.n.  fefJion  :  But  the  commons,  when  afl'embled,  found 
of^parHa"  ^''^^^^J  Other  caufes  of  complaint.  Buckingham's 
jucnt.  conduft  and  character  with  fome  had  afforded  a 
reafon,  with  others  a  pretence,  for  difcontent  againft 
pubhc  m.eafures:  But  after  his  death,  there  wanted  not 
new  reafons  and  new  pretences  for  general  diflatif- 
fadlion-  Manwaring's  pardon  and  promotion  were 
taken  notice  of:  Sibthorpe  and  Cofms,  two  clergymen, 
who,  for  like  reafons,  were  no  lefs  obnoxious  to  the 
commons,  had  met  with  like  favour  from  the  king  : 
Montague,  who  had  been  cenfured  for  moderation 
towards  the  catholics,  the  greateft  of  crimes,  had  been 
created  bifhop  of  Chichefler.  They  found,  likewife, 
upon  in(juiry,  that  all  the  copies  of  the  petition  of 

»  Rufh.  vol,  i.  p.  636. 
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right,   which  were  difperfed,   had,   by   the   king's  chap. 

orders,  annexed  to  them  the  firft  anfwcr,  which  had  , .'    ^ 

given  fo  httle  fatisfaftion  to  the  commons  \  An  1629. 
expedient  by  which  Charles  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  people  that  he  had  nowife  receded  fiom 
his  former  claims  and  pretenfions,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Sel- 
den  alfo  complained  in  the  houfe,  that  one  Savage, 
contrary  to  the  petition  of  right,  had  been  punifhed  ' 

with  the  lofs  of  his  ears,  by  a  dilcretionary  or  arbi- 
trary fentence  of  the  itar-chamber ''.  So  apt  were 
they,  on  their  part,  to  flretch  the  petition  into  fuch 
confequences  as  miglit  deprive  the  crown  of  powers, 
which,  from  immemorial  cuftom,  were  fuppofed 
inherent  in  it. 

But  the  great  article  on  which  the  houfe  of  com-  Tonnage 
mons  broke  with  the  king,  and  which  finally  created  ^"'^ 
in   Charles  a  dirL';ull  to  all  parhaments,  was   their  ^'°""  ^^^* 
claim  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  poundage.     On 
this  occafion,  therefore,  it  is  neceitary  to  give  an 
account  of  the  controverfy. 

The  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  in  more 
ancient  times,  had  been  commonly  a  temporary 
grant  of  parliament ;  but  it  had  been  conferred  on 
Henry  V.  and  all  the  fucceeding  princes,  during 
life,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  naval 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  necef- 
fity  of  levying  this  duty  had  been  fo  apparent,  that 
each  king  had  ever  claimed  it  from  the  moment  of 
his  acceflion  ;  and  the  firft  parliament  of  each  reign 
had  ufualiy,  by  vote,  conferred  on  the  prince  what 
they  found  him  already  in  poffeffion  of.  Agreeably 
to  the  inaccurate  genius  of  the  old  conftitution,  this 
abufe,  however  confiderable,  had  never  been  per- 
ceived nor  remedied ;  though  nothing  could  have 
been  eafier  than  for  the  parliament  to  have  pre- 

a  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  216.     Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  643. 
•  b  State  Tiials,  v^l,  vii.  p.  »i6.     Pail.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  246. 
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vented  it ".  By  granting  this  duty  to  each  prince, 
during  his  own  life,  and,  for  a  year  after  his  de- 
jfilj.  mife,  to  the  fuccejflfor,  all  inconveniencies  had  been 
^  obviated;  and  yet  the  duty  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment been  levied  without  proper  authority.  But 
contrivances  of  that  nature  were  not  thought  of 
during  thofe  rude  ages :  And  as  fo  complicated  and 
jealous  a  government  as  the  Englifh  cannot  fubfift 
without  many  fuch  refinements ;  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
how  favourable  every  inaccuracy  mufl  formerly 
have  proved  to  royal  authority,  which  on  all  emer- 
gencies was  obliged  to  fupply,  by  difcretionary 
power,  the  great  deficiency  of  the  laws. 

The  parliament  did  not  grant  the  duty  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  to  Henry  VIII.  till  the  fixth  of 
i^is  reign :  Yet  this  prince,  who  had  not  then  raifed 
his  power  to  its  greateft  height,  continued,  during 
that  whole  time,  to  levy  the  impofition :  The  par- 
liament, in  their  very  grant,  blame  the  merchants 
who  had  negle£led  to  make  payment  to  the  crown ; 
and  though  one  exprefiion  of  that  bill  may  feena 
ambiguous,  they  employ  the  plaineft  terms  in  call- 
ing tonnage  and  poundage  the  king's  due,  even 
before  that  duty  was  conferred  on  him  by  parlia- 
mentary authority  ^  Four  reigns,  and  above  a 
^  whole  century,  had  fince  elapfed ;  and  this  revenue 
had  frill  been  levied  before  it  was  voted  by  parliar 
ment.  So  long  had  the  inaccuracy  continued,  with- 
out being  remarked  or  corrected. 

During  that  lliort  interval  which  pafled  between 
Charles's  acceffion  and  his  firft  parliament,  he  had 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecelfors ;  and  no 
fault  v/as  found  with  his  condud  in  this  particular. 
But  what  was  mod  remarkable  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  houfe  of  commons,  and  what  proved  be^ 
yond  controverfy  that  they  had  feriouily  formed  a 
plan  for  reducing  their  prince  to  fubjeftion,  was, 

e   Pail.  Hift.   vol.  viii.   p.  339,   2^0, 
^  6  Henry  VIII.  cap.  14,. 
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that  inftead  of  granting  this  fupply  during  the  king's  chap. 
life-time,  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  immedi-  .    ^^'_  _j 
ate  predeceflbrs,  they  voted  it  only  for  a  year;  and,      1629. 
after  that  fhould  be  elapfed,  referved  to  themfslves 
the  power  of  renewing  or  refufnig  the  fame  concef- 
fion".     But  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  faw  that  this 
duty  was  now  become  more  neceifary  than  ever  to 
fupply  the  growing  neceffities  of  the  crown,  and  who 
did  not  approve  of  this  encroaching   fpirit  in  the 
commons,  rejected  the  bill ;  and  the  diffolution  of 
that  parliament  followed  fo  foon  after,  that  no  at- 
tempt feems  to  have  been  made  for  obtaining  ton- 
nage and  poundage  in  any  other  form  ^ 

Charles,  meanwhile,  continued  ftill  to  levy  this 
duty  by  his  own  authority ;  and  the  nation  was  fo 
accuftomed  to  that  exertion  of  royal  power,  that  no 
fcruple  was  at  firft  entertained  of  fubmitting  to  it. 
But  the  fucceeding  parliament  excited  doubts  in  every 
one.  The  commons  took  there  fome  fteps  towards 
declaring  it  illegal  to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  confent  of  parliament;  and  they  openly 
fliowed  their  intention  of  employing  this  engine,  in 
order  to  extort  from  the  crown  conceffions  of  the 
moll  important  nature.  But  Charles  was  not  yet 
fufficiently  tamed  to  compliance;  and  the  abrupt 
diffolution  of  that  parliament,  as  above  related,  put 
an  end,  for  the  time,  to  their  farther  pretenfions. 

The  following  interval  between  the  fecond  and 
third  parliament  was  diftinguiflied  by  fo  many  ex- 
ertions of  prerogative,  that  men  had  little  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  where 
the  abufe  of  power  in  the  crown  might  feeni  to  be 
of  a  more  difputable  nature.  Bat  after  the  com- 
mons, during  the  precedent  fefTion,  had  remedied 
all  thefe  grievances  by  means  of  their  petition  of 
right,  which  they  deemed  fo  neceffary ;  they  after- 
Wards  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  into  confider- 


•^  Joiirn.   5  July  1625. 

f  See  note  [XJ  ai  the  er.  J  of  the  volume. 
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c  H  A  P.  ation,  and  they  fhowed  the  fame  intention  as  former- 

.,    _^'  _  ly,  of  exacting,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  this  revenue, 

:i625.     very  large  compliances  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

Their   fudden   prorogation    prevented   them   from 

bringing  their  pretenfions  to  a  full  conclulion. 

When  Charles  opened  this  feflion,  he  had  fore- 
feen  that  the  fame  controverfy  would  arife  ;  and  he 
therefore  took  care,  very  early,  among  many  mild 
and  re(;onciling  expreffions,  to  inform  the  com- 
mons, '^  That  he  had  not  taken  thefe  duties  as  ap- 
"■  pertaining  to  his  hereditary  prerogative ;  but  that 
*'  it  ever  was,  and  ftill  is,  his  meaning  to  enjoy 
"  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people  :  And  that,  if  he  had 
*'  hitherto  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  he  pre- 
*'  tended  to  juflify  himfelf  only  by  the  necellity  of 
*'  fo  doing,  not  by  any  right  which  he  alTumed^.'* 
This  conceflion,  which  probably  arofe  from  the 
king's  moderate  temper,  now  freed  from  the  im- 
pulie  of  Buckingham's  violent  counfels,  might 
have  fatisfied  the  commons,  had  they  entertained 
no  other  view  than  that  of  afcertaining  their  own 
powers  and  privileges.  But  they  carried  their  pre- 
tenfions nAich  higher.  They  infifted,  as  a  neCef- 
fary  preliminary,  that  the  king  (liould  once  entirely 
defill  from-  levying  thefe  duties ;  after  which,  they 
were  to  take  it  into  confideration,  how  far  they 
would  reftore  him  to  the  poffeiTion  of  a  revenue,  of 
which  he  had  clearly  divefted  himfelf.  But,  be- 
fides  that  this  extreme  rigour  had  never  been  exer- 
cifed  towards  any  of  his  predecellors,  and  many 
obvious  inconveniencies  muft  follow  from  the  inter- 
million  of  the  cuftoms ;  there  were  other  reafons 
which  deterred  Charles  from  complying  with  fo 
hard  a  condition.  It  was  probable  that  the  com- 
mons might  renew  their  former  proje(51;  of  making 
this  revenue  only  temporary,  and  thereby  reducing 
their  prince  to  perpetual  dependence;  they  certainly 
would  cut  off  the  new  impofitions  which  Mary  and 

?  Rufluvoith,  vol.  i.  p.  644..    Pail.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  ^p.^•if>.  346- 
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Elizabeth,   but  efpeclally  James,    had   levied,   and  C  ha  p. 
which  formed  no  defpicable  part  of  the  public  reve-  .     -      j 
nue;  and  they  openly  declared,  that  they  had  at     1629. 
prefent  many  important   pretenfions,   chiefly  with 
regard  to  religion  ;  and  if  compliance  were  refufed, 
no  fupply  mufl  be  expe<Sted  from  the  commons. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  in  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
Charles  was  now  involved.  By  his  own  concellions, 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  form  of  every  bill  which  had 
granted  this  duty,  tonnage  and  poundage  was  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  free  gift  of  the  people  ;  and, 
confequently,  might  be  withdrawn  at  their  pleafure. 
If  unreafonable  in  their  refufal,  they  (till  refufed  no- 
thing but  what  was  their  own.  If  public  neceffity 
required  this  fupply,  it  might  be  thought  alfo  to  re- 
quire the  king's  compliance  with  thofe  conditions 
which  were  the  price  of  obtaining  it.  Though  the 
motive  for  granting  it  had  been  the  enabling  of  the 
king  to  guard  the  feas,  it  did  not  follow,  that  be- 
caufe  he  guarded  the  feas,  he  was  therefore  entitled 
to  this  revenue,  without  farther  formality  :  Since 
the  people  had  ftill  referved  to  themfelves  the  right 
of  judging  how  far  that  fervice  merited  fuch  a  fup- 
ply. But  Charles,  notwithftanding  his  public  de- 
claration, was  far  from  affenting  to  this  conclufion 
in  its  full  extent.  The  plain  confequence,  he  faw, 
of  all  thefe  rigours,  and  refinements,  and  inferences, 
was,  that  he,  without  any  public  neceflity,  and  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own,  muft,  of  a  fudden,  even 
from  his  accellion,  become  a  magiftrate  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  any  of  his  predecelfors,  and  muil 
fall  into  a  total  dependence  on  fubjeds  over  whom 
former  kings,  efpecially  thofe  immediately  preced- 
ing, had  exercifed  an  authority  almoli:  unhmited. 
Entangled  in  a  chain  of  confequences  which  he  could 
not  eafily  break,  he  was  inclined  to  go  higher,  and 
rather  deny  the  firfh  principle,  than  admit  of  con- 
clufions  which  to  him  appeared  fo  abfurd  and  un- 
reafonable. 
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reafonable.     Agreeably  to  the  ideas  hitherto  enter-^ 

__     tained  both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  the  monarch 

16I9.  he  efteemed  the  eflence  and  foul  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment ;  and  whatever  other  power  pretended  to 
annihilate,  or  even  abridge,  the  royal  authority,  mud 
neceifarily,  he  thought,  either  in  its  nature  or  exer- 
cife,  be  deemed  no  better  than  an  ufurpation.  Will- 
ing to  preferve  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  he  had  ever  intended  to  comply,  as  far  as  he 
eafil'j  could,  with  the  ancient  forms  of  adminiftration  : 
But  when  thefe  forms  appeared  to  him,  by  the  invete- 
rate obflinacy  of  the  commons,  to  have  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  difturb  that  harmony,  and  to  introduce 
a  new  conftitution ;  he  concluded,  that,  in  this  violent 
"  fituation,  what  was  fubordinate  mud  neceifarily  yield 
to  what  v/as  principal,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  for  a  time,  give  place  to  royal  prerogative. 
From  the  rank  of  a  monarch,  to  be  degraded  into  a 
Have  of  his  infoient,  ungrateful  fubjecls,  feemed,  of 
all  indignities,  the  greatefc ;  and  nothing,  in  his 
judgment,  could  exceed  the  humiliation  attending 
fuch  a  flate,  but  the  rceannefs  of  tamely  fubmitting 
to  it,  without  making  fome  efforts  to  preferve  the 
authority  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  predeceifors. 

Though  thefe  Vv^ere  the  king's  reflections  and 
refolutions  before  the  parliament  aflembled,  he  did 
not  immediately  break  with  them,  upon  their  delay 
in  voting  him  this  fupply.  He  thought  that  he 
could  better  jufHfy  any  flrong  meafure  which  he 
mi^ht  afterwards  be  obliged  to  take,  if  he  allowed 
them  to  carry  to  the  utmoft  extremities  their  attacks 
upon  his  government  and  prerogative ''.  He  con- 
tented himfelf,  for  the  prefent,  with  foliciting  the 
houfe  by  meflages  and  fpeeches.  But  the  com- 
mons, inftead  of  hearkening  to  his  fohcitations, 
proceeded  to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into  his  manage- 
ment of  religion ',  which  was  the  only  grievance  to 

''  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  641. 

*  idem,  ibid.  p.  65?.     Wiiitlocke,  p.  I3, 

which. 
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which,  In  their  opinion,  they  had  not  as  yet,  by  their 
petition  of  right,  applied  a  fufficient  remedy. 

It  was  not  polTible  that  this  century,  fo  fertile  In  1629. 
rehgious  fe6ls  and  difputes,  could  efcape  the  contro-  ^^^^n^'ian. 
verfy  concerning  fatnlifm  and  free-will,  which,  be- 
ing ftrongly  interwoven  both  with  philofophy  and 
theology,  had,  in  all  ages,  thrown  every  fchool  and 
every  church  into  fuch  inextricable  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. The  firft  reformers  in  England,  as  in 
other  European  countries,  had  embraced  the  moft 
rigid  tenets  of  predeftination  and  abfolute  decrees, 
and  had  compofed,  upon  that  fyftem,  all  the  arti- 
cles of  their  religious  creed.  But  thefe  principles 
having  met  with  oppofition  from  Arminius  and  his 
fectaries,  the  controverfy  was  foon  brought  into  this 
iiland,  and  began  here  to  diffufe  itfelf.  The  Ar- 
minians,  finding  more  encouragement  from  the 
fuperltitious  fpirit  of  the  church  than  from  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  the  puritans,  gradually  incorporated  them- 
felves  with  the  former ;  and  fome  of  that  feft,  by 
the  indulgence  of  James  and  Charles,  had  attained 
the  higheil  preferments  in  the  hierarchy.  But  their 
fuccefs  with  the  public  had  not  been  altogether  an- 
fwerable  to  that  which  they  met  with  in  the  church 
and  the  court..  Throughout  the  nation,  they  ftill 
lay  under  the  reproach  of  innovation  and  herefy. 
The  commons  now  levelled  againfl  them  their  for- 
midable cenfures,  and  made  them  the  objects  of 
daily  inveclive  and  declamation.  Their  protedors 
were  lligmatifed  ;  their  tenets  canvafled ;  their  views 
reprefented  as  dangerous  and  pernicious.  To  im- 
partial fpeftators  furely,  if  any  fuch  had  been  at  , 
that  time  in  England,  it  muft  have  given  great  en- 
tertainment, to  fee  a  popular  alTerably,  inflamed 
with  faOiion  and  enthufiafm,  pretend  to  difcufs 
queftions  to  which  the  greateft  philofophers,  in  the 
tranquillity  of  retreat,  had  never  hitherto  been  able 
to  find  any  fati&fadory  folution. 

Amidst 
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Amidst  that  complication  of  difputes  in  which 
_  men  were  then  involved,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 

J629.  appellation  puritan  flood  for  three  parties,  which, 
though  commonly  miited,  were  yet  actuated  by  very 
different  views  and  motives.  There  were  the  politi- 
cal puritans,  who  maintained  the  highefl  principles 
of  civil  hberty ;  the  puritans  in  difcipline,  who  were 
averfe  to  the  ceremonies  and  epifcopal  government  of 
the  church ;  and  the  dotlrinal  puritans,  who  rigidly 
defended  the  fpeculative  fyftem  of  the  firfl  reformers. 
In  oppofition  to  all  thefe,  flood  the  court  party,  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  Arminians ;  only  with  this  dif- 
tindion,  that  the  latter  feci,  being  introduced  a  few 
years  before,  did  not,  as  yet,  comprehend  all  thofe 
who  were  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  monarchy. 
But,  as  the  controverfies  on  every  fubjecl  grew  daily 
warmer,  men  united  themfelves  more  intimately 
with  their  friends,  and  feparated  themfelves  wider 
from  their  antagonills ;  and  the  difhin6lion  gradually 
became  quite  uniform  and  regular. 

This  houfe  of  commons,  which,  like  all  the  pre- 
ceding during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and 
even  of  Elizabeth,  was  much  governed  by  the  pu- 
ritanical party,  thougiit  that  they  could  not  better 
ferve  their  caufe  than  by  branding  and  punifhing  the 
Arminian  feft,  which,  introducing  an  innovation 
in  the  church,  were  the  leafl  favoured  and  leafl 
powerful  of  all  their  antagonills.  From  this  mea- 
liire  it  was  eafily  forefeen,  that,  befides  gratifying 
the  animolity  of  the  do6lrinal  puritans,  both  the 
puritans  in  difcipline,  and  thofe  in  politics,  would 
reap  confiderable  advantages.  Laud,  Neile,  Mon- 
tague, and  other  bifliops,  who  v/ere  the  chief  fup- 
porters  of  epifcopal.  government,  and  the  moft 
zealous  partiians  of  the  difcipline  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  were  all  fuppofed  to  be  tainted  with 
Arminianifm.  The  fame  men  and  their  difciples 
were  the  flrenuous  preachers  of  paflive  obedience, 

and 
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and  of  entire  fubniillion  to  princes;  and  if  thefe 
could  once  be  cenfurcd,  and  be  expelled  the  church 
and  court,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  hierarchy  i6zy 
would  receive  a  mortal  blow,  the  ceremonies  be 
lefs  rigidly  infilted  on,  and  the  king,  deprived  of 
his  mod  faithful  friends,  be  obliged  to  abate  thofe 
high  claims  of  prerogative,  on  which  at  prefent  he 
infilled. 

But  Charles,  befides  a  view  of  the  political  con- 
fequeuces    which  mud   refult    from   a   compliance 
with   fuch    pretenfions,    was   ftrongly    determined, 
from  principles  of  piety  and  confcieiice,  to  oppofe 
them.      Neither  the  dillipation  incident  to  youth, 
nor  the  pleafures  attending   a  high  fortune,    had 
been  able  to  prevent  this  virtuous  prince  from  em- 
bracing the  moil  fmcere  fentiments  of  religion  ;  and 
that  charader  which,  in  that  religious  age,  fhoald 
have  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  proved  in 
the  end  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin  :  Merely  becaufe 
the  religion  adopted  by  him  was  not  of  that  precife 
mode  and  feft  which  began  to  prevail    among  his 
fubjefts.     His  piety,  though  remote  from  popery, 
had  a  tindure  of  fuperftition  in  it;  and,  being  averfe 
to  the  gloomy  fpirit  of  the  puritans,  was  reprefented 
by  them  as  tending  towards  the  abominations   of 
antichrift.     Laud  alfo  had  unfortunately  acquired  a 
great  afcendant  over  him :  And  as  all  thofe  prelates, 
obnoxious  to  the  commons,  were  regarded  as  his 
chief  friends  and  mod  favourite  courtiers,  he  was 
refolved  not  to  difarm  and  difhouour  himfelf,  by 
abandoning  them  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies. 
Being  totally  unprovided  with   military  force,  and 
finding   a  refraftory  independent  fpirit    to    prevail 
among  the  people ;  the  mod  lolid  bafis  of  his  au- 
thority, he  thought,  confided  in  the  fupport  which 
he  received  from  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  debates  of  the  commons,  which  are  tranf- 
miited  to  us,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  fo  early  fome  fparks 
of  that  enthufiadic  fire,  which  afterwards  fet  the 

Vol.  VL  T  whole 
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CHAP,  whole  nation  in  combuftion.  One  Roufe  made  ufe 
^  _  '  .  of  an  allufion,  which,  though  familiar,  feems  to 
1629.  have  been  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  lord  Ba- 
con". "  If  a  man  meet  a  dog  alone,"  faid  he, 
*'  the  dog  is  fearful,  though  ever  fo  fierce  by  na- 
"  ture :  But  if  the  dog  have  his  mafter  with  him, 
*'  he  will  fet  upon  that  man  from  whom  he  fled 
*'  before.  This  fliews,  that  lower  natures,  being 
*'  backed  by  higher,  increafe  in  courage  and  ftrength ; 
"  and  certainly  man,  being  backed  with  Omni- 
"  potency,  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  creature.  All 
*'  things  are  poffible  to  him  that  beheves ;  and 
*'  where  all  things  are  polhble,  there  is  a  kind  of 
*'  omnipotency.  Wherefore,  let  it  be  the  unani- 
*'  mous  confent  and  refolution  of  us  all  to  make  a 
*'  vow  and  covenant  henceforth  to  hold  faft  our 
"  God  and  our  religion ;  and  then  fliall  we  hence- 
"  forth  expeft,  with  certainty,  happihefs  in  this 
«  world'." 

Oliver  Cromwel,  at  that  time  a  young  man 
,  of  no  account  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  thefe 
debates  as  complaining  of  one  who,  he  was  told, 
preached  flat  popery"".  It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the 
firft  words  of  this  fanatical  hypocrite  correfpond  fo 
exactly  to.  his  character. 

The  inquiries  and  debates  concerning  tonnage 
and  poundage  went  hand  in  hand  with  thefe  theo- 
logical or  metaphyfical  controverfies.  The  officers 
of  the  cuflom-houfe  were  fummoned  before  the 
commons,  to  give  an  account  by  what  authority 
they  had  feized  the  goods  of  merchants  who  had  re- 
fufed  to  pay  thefe  duties :  The  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer were  queftioned  concerning  their  decrees  on 
that  head".  -  One  of  the  flieriifs  of  London  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  adivity  in  fupport- 

k  Edav  of  Atbeirm.  ' 

'    Riifiivvoith,  vol.  i.  p.  6^G.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  vlij.  p.  260. 

«  I' vihwoit!),    vol.  i.  p.  655,  Pail.  Hift.  vol.  viii.   p.  289. 

"  Kuihwouh,  vol.  j.  p.  654.,  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  viii.  p.  301. 
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ing  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe :  The  goods  of  c  H  a.  p* 
Rolles,    a  merchant,  and   member  of  the   houfe,       ^^'   ^ 
being  feized  for  his  refufal  to  pay  the  duties,  com-      ,/;jq, 
plaints  "Were  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  were  a 
breach  of  privilege  ° :  Charles  fupported  his  officers 
in  all  thefe  meafures ;  and  the  quarrel  grew  every- 
day higher  between  him  and  the  commons ''.   '  Men- 
tion was  made  in  the  houfe  of  impeaching  fir  Richard 
Wefton,    the  treafurer  "^ ;    and  the  king   began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  finiiliing  the  feffion  by  a  diifo- 
lution. 

Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonflrance  againfl 
levying  tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of 
parliament,  and  offered  it  to  the  clerk  to  read.     It 
was  refufed.      He  read  it  himfelf.      The  queftion 
being  then  called  for,  the  fpeaker,  fir  John  Finch^ 
faid,  That  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to  adjourn^ 
and  to  put  no  qiicji'ion  \     Upon  which  he  rofe  and 
left  the  chair.     The  whole  houfe  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  fpeaker  was  pufhed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis  and  Valentine ;  till  a 
fhort  remonflrance  was  framed,  and  was  palfed  by 
acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.     Papifts  and  Ar- 
minians  were  there  declared  capital  enemies  to  the 
commonwealth.      Thofe  who    levied   tonnao[e  and 
poundage  were  branded  with  the  fame  epithet.   And 
even  the  merchants  who  fliould  voluntarily  pay  thefe 
duties,  v/ere   denominated  betrayers  of  Engliih  li- 
berty, and  public  enemies.     The  doors  being  lock- 
ed, the  gentleman  uilier  of  the  houfe  of  loids,  who 
was  fent  by  the  king,  could  not  get  admittance  till 

o  Ru/liworth,  vol.  I*,  p.  653.  P  Ibid.  p.  658.  <i  Pari.  Ilift. 
vol.  viii.   p.  i%(i. 

■■  \  he  king's,  power  of  adjourning,  as  well  as  proroguing  the  par- 
liament, wns  and  is  never  qneftionctf.  In  the  Jgdi  of  tiie  late  king, 
the  judges  determined  that  the  acljournnieiit  by  the  king  kept  the  par- 
Jiainent  injiata  quo  tmtil  the  next  fitting}  but  that  then  no  conunittees 
were  to  n»cet  :  ijut  if  the  adjournment  be  by  the  iioufe,  then  the 
Committees  and  othsr  matters  do  cotitinue.  Pari.  Hill.  vol.  v. 
p.  4-66. 

T  2  this 
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C  HA  P.  this  remonflrance  was  finifhed.    By  the  king's  order  j 

,         '    .  he  took  the  mace  from  the  table,  which  ended  their 

1619.      proceedings  %     And  a  few  days  after  the  parhament 

^f  ti°^naT  ^^^  diifoh^ed. 

hamentr'"  The  difcontents  of  the  nation  ran  high,  on  ac- 
Maich  10.  count  of  this  violent  rupture  between  the  king  and 
pariiament.  Thefe  difcontents  Charles  inflamed  by 
his  affeclation  of  a  feverity  which  he  had  not  power, 
nor  probably  inclination, '  to  carry  to  extremities. 
Sir  Miles  Hobart,  fir  Peter  Heyman,  Selden,  Co- 
riton.  Long,  Strode,  were  committed  to  prifon,  on 
account  of  the  laft  tumult  in  the  houfe,  Vi^iich  was 
called  fedition\  With  great  difficulty,  and  after 
feveral  delays,  they  were  releafed  ;  and  the  law  was 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  wrefted,  in  order  to  pro- 
long their  imprifonment.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis, 
and  Valentine,  were  fummoned  to  their  trial  in  the 
king's  bench,  for  feditious  fpeeches  and  behaviour 
in  parliament ;  but  refunng  to  anfwer  before  an  in- 
ferior court  for  their  conduct  as  members  of  a  fu- 
perior,  they  were  condemned  to  be  imprifoned  du- 
ring the  king's  pleafure,  to  find  fureties  for  their  good 
behaviour,  and  to  be  fined  the  two  former  a  thoufand 
pounds  a-piece,  the  latter  five  hundred ".  This 
,  fentence,  procured  by  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
ferved  only  to  fliew  the  king's  difregard  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  and  to  acquire  an  immenfe 
ilock  of  popularity  to  the  fufferers,  who  had  fo 
bravely,  in  oppofition  to  arbitrary  power,  defended 
the  liberties  of  their  native  country.  The  commons 
of  England,  though  an  immenfe  body,  and  poffefled 
of  the  greater  part  of  national  property,  were  na- 
turally fomewhat  defencelefs ;  becaufe  of  their  per- 
fonal  equality,  and  their  want  of  leaders :  But  the 
king's   feverity,   if  thefe   profecutions   deferve  the 

*  Riifliwoitli,  vol.  i.  p.  660.     Whitlocke,  p.  i«.         '  Rufluvorth, 
yol.  i.   p.  661.  681.     Pail.  Hift.  vcl.  viii.  p.  354.     May,  p.  13. 
B  Rurnwertb^  vol.  i.  p.  (Si-.  6(^1. 

name. 
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name,  here  pointed  out  leaders  to  them  whofe  refent-  chap. 
ment  was  inflamed,  and  whofe  courage  was  nowife  ^    -    '  j 
daunted  by  the  hardfliips  which  they  had  undergone      16*9. 
in  fo  honourable  a  caufe. 

So  much  did  tbefe  prifoners  glory  In  their  fuffer- 
ings,  that  though  they  were  promifed  liberty  on 
that  condition,  they  would  not  condefcend  even  to 
prefent  a  petition  to  the  king,  exprefling  their  for- 
row  for  having  ofTendei  him  \  1  hey  uuanimoufly 
refufed  to  find  fureties  for  their  good  behaviour ; 
and  difdained  to  accept  of  deliverance  on  fuch  eafy 
terms.  Nav,  Hollis  was  fo  induftrious  to  continue 
his  meritorious  diftrefs,  that,  when  one  offered  to 
bail  him,  he  would  not  yield  to  the  rule  of  court, 
and  be  himfelf  bound  with  his  friend.  Even  Long, 
who  had  actually  found  fureties  In  the  chief  juflice's 
chamber,'  declared  in  court,  thac  his  fureties  fhould 
no  longer  continue  ^.  Yet  b^caufe  fir  John  Elliot 
happened  to  die  while  in  cuflody,  a  great  clamour 
was ,  railed  againfl  the  a*dminiflration  ;  and  he  was 
univerfally  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of 
England ''».  , 

X  Whitlocke,  p.  13.  Y  Kenrut,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

^  Riifhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  44.0. 
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CHAP.     LII. 

Feace  with  France Peace  ivith  Spain State  of 

the  court  and  minijiry Character  of  the  quee?! 

— —  Strafford Laud Inyiovatiotis    i?i   the 

church Irregular  levies  of  jno?iey'         Severities 

in  the  fiar-chamber  and  high   conunijfwn Ship 

money Trial  of  Hambden, 


1659. 


CHAP.  'TPHERE  now  opens  to  us  a  new  fcene.  Charles, 
LII.  X  naturally  difgufted  with  parliaments,  who,  he 
found,  were  determined  to  proceed  againft  him  with 
unmitigated  rigour,  both  in  invading  his  preroga- 
tive, and  refuiing  him  all  fupply,  refolved  not  to 
call  any  more,  till  he  fhould  fee  greater  indications 
of  a  compliant  difpofition  in  the  nation.  Having 
loft  his  great  favourite,  Buckingham,  he  became  his 
own  minifter;  and  never  afterwards  repofed  in  any 
one  fuch  unlimited  confidence.  As  he  chiefly  fol- 
lows his  own  genius  and  difpofition,  his  meafures 
are  henceforth  lefs  rafh  and  hafty ;  though  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  his  adminiftration  ftill  wants  fomewhat 
of  being  entirely  legal,  and  perhaps  more  of  being 
entirely  prudent. 

We  fhall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  juft  idea  of  the 
events  which  followed  for  fome  years ;  fo  far  as  they 
regard  foreign  afiairs,  the  ftate  of  the  court,  and  the 
government  of  the  nation.  The  incidents  are  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  illuftrious ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  neceifary  for  underftanding  the  fubfequent 
tranfaftions,  which  -are  fo  memorable. 

Charles,  deftitute  of  all  fupply,  was  neceflarily 
reduced  to  embrace  a  m.eafure,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  refult  of  reafon  and  found  policy  :  He  made 
peace  with  the  two  crowns  againft  which  he  had  hi- 
therto waged  a  war,  entered  into  without  neceflity, 

and 
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and  condufled  without  glory.     Notwithftandlng  the  CHAP. 
diftradted  and  helplels  condition  of  England,  no  at-  .     _    '  _ji 
tempt  was  made  either  by  France  or  Spain,  to  in-     1629. 
vade  their  enemy  ;  nor  did  they  entertain  any  far- 
ther project,  than  to  defend  thenifelves  againll  the 
feeble  and  ill-concerted  expeditions   of  that   king- 
dom.    Pleafed  that  the  jealoufies  and  quarrels  be- 
tween king  and  parliament  had  difarmed  fo  formi- 
dable a  power,    they  carefully  avoided  any  enter- 
prife  which  might  roufe  either  the  terror  or  anger 
of  the  Englifli,  and  difpofe  them  to  domeflic  union 
and   fubniilhon.      The   endeavours    to    regain   the 
good-will  of  the  nation  were  carried  fo  far  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  that  he  generoufly  releafed  and  fent 
home  all  the  Englifli  prifoners  taken  in  the  expedi- 
tion againft  Cadiz.     The  example  was  imitated  by 
France,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  from  the 
ifle  of  Rhe.     When  princes  were  iw  fuch  difpofi- 
tions,  and  had  fo  few  pretenfions  on  each  other,  it 
could  not  be   difficult  to  conclude  a  peace.      The  Peace  with 
treaty  was  firil  figned  with  France  S     The  fituation  ^""^"''eanJ 
of  the  king's  affairs  did  not  entitle  him  to  demand 
any  conditions   for   the  hugonots,  and  they  were  14th April, 
abandoned  to  the  will   of  their  fovereign.     Peace     1630. 
was  afterwards   concluded  with  Spain ;    where  no  J^h  Nov. 
conditions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Palatine,  ex- 
cept that  Spain    promifed    in  general  to  ufe  their 
good  offices  for  his  reft  oration  ^     The  influence  of 
thefe  two  wars  on  domertic  affairs,  and  on  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  king  and  people,  was  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence :  But  no  alteration  was  made  by  them  on 
the  foreign  interefts  of  the  kingdom. 

Nothing  more  happy  can  be  imagined  than  the 
fituation  in  which  England  then  flood  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs.  Europe  was  divided  between  the 
rival  families  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  whofe  oppo- 
fite  interefts,  and  ftill  more  their  mutual  jealoufies, 

^  Rurtiwoitli,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  24.. 

^  Idem,  ibid,  p,  75-     Whitlocke,  p,  14..         , 
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CHAP,  fecured  the  tranquillity  of  this  iiland.  Their  forces 
^^  _^ ..'  _.  were  fo  nearly  counterpoifed,  that  no  apprehenfions 
J $30,  were  entertained  of  any  event  which  could  fuddenly 
difturb  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  T'he 
Spanifli  monarch,  deemed  the  mofl  powerful,  lay  at 
greateft  diftance :  And  the  Englifh,  by  that  means, 
pofieffed  the  advantage  of  being  engaged  by  political 
motives  into  a  more  intimate  union  and  confederacy 
with  the  neighbouring  potentate.  The  difperfed 
iituation  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  rendered  the 
naval  power  of  England  formidable  to  them,  and 
kept  that  empire  in  continual  dependence.  France, 
more  vigorous  and  more  compacl,  was  every  day 
rifing  in  policy  and  difcipline ;  and  reached,  at  laft, 
an  equality  of  povv^er  v/ith  the  houfe  of  Auflria  :  But 
her  progrefs,  flow  and  gradual,  left  it  ftill  in  the 
power  of  England,  by  a  timely  interpofition,  to 
check  her  fuperiority.  And  thus  Charles,  could  he 
have  avoided  all  diflenfions  with  his  own  fubjefts, 
was  in  a  fituation  to  make  himfelf  be  courted  and 
Tefpected  by  every  power  in  Europe ;  and,  what 
,  has  fcarcely  ever  fmce  been  attained  by  the  princes 
of  this  iiland,  he  could  either  be  adive  with  dignity, 
or  neutral  with  fecurity. 

A  NEUTRALITY  was  embraced  by  the  king;  and 
during  the  reft  of  his  reign,  he  feems  to  have  little 
regarded  foreign  afr'airs,  except  fo  far  as  he  was  en- 
gaged by  honour  and  by  friendlhip  for  his  fifler 
and  the  Palatine,  to  endeavour  the  procuring  of 
fom.e  relief  for  that  unhappy  family.  He  joined  his 
good  offices  to  thofe  of  France,  and  mediated  a 
peace  between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  in 
hopes  of  engaging  the  former  to  embrace  the  pro- 
tection of  the  opprefTed  proteflants  in  the  empire. 
This  v/as  the  famed  Guflavus,  whofe  heroic  genius, 
feconded  by  the  wifeft  policy,  made  him  in  a  httle 
time  the  mofc  diliinguffhed  monarch  of  the  age, 
and  rendered  his  country,  formerly  unknown  and 
jieglected,  of  great  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe. 
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To  encourage  and  affift  him  in  his  projefted  inva-  chap. 
fion  of  Germany,  Charles  agreed  to  furnifli  him  ,  -  -'j 
with  fix  thoufand  men;  but,  that  he  m.ight  preferve  1630. 
the  appearance  of  neutrality,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
marquis  of  Hamihon's  name '.  That  nobleman  en^ 
tered  into  an  engagement  with  Guftavus ;  and  in-, 
lifting  thefe  troops  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
Charles's  expence,  he  landed  them  in  the  Elbe. 
The  decifive  battle  of  Leiplic  tvas  fought  foon 
after;  where  the  conduft  of  Tilly  and  the  valour 
of  the  Imperialifts  were  overcome  by  the  fuperior 
conducl;  of  Guftavus  and  the  fuperior  valour  of 
the  Swedes.  What  remained  of  this  hero's  life  was 
one  continued  feries  of  victory,  for  which  he  was 
lefs  beholden  to  fortune,  than  to  thofe  perfonal  en- 
dowments which  he  derived  from  nature  and  from 
induftry.  That  rapid  progrefs  of  conqueft,  which 
we  fo  much  admire  in  ancient  hiftory,  was  here  re- 
newed in  modern  annals ;  and  without  that  caufe  to 
which  in  former  ages  it  had  ever  been  owing.  Mi- 
litary nations  were  not  now  engaged  againfl  an  un- 
difciplined  and  unwarlike  people ;  nor  heroes  fet  in 
oppofition  to  cowards.  The  \'eteran  troops  of  Fer- 
dinand, conducted  by  the  moft  celebrated  generals 
of  the  age,  were  foiled  in  every  encounter,  and  all 
Germany  was  over-run  in  an  inflant  by  the  victo- 
rious Swede.  But  by  this  extraordinary  and  unex- 
peded  fuccefs  of  his  ally,  Charles  failed  of  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  he  framed  the  alliance.  Guftavus, 
elated  by  profpericy,  began  to  form  more  extenfive 
plans  of  ambition ;  and  in  freeing  Germany  from 
the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  he  intended  to  reduce  it  to 
fubjeftion  under  his  own.  He  refufed  to  reftore  the 
Palatine  to  his  principality,  except  on  conditions 
which  would  have  kept  him  in  total  dependence  ^ 
And  thus  the  negotiation  was  protracted ;  till  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the  Swediih  monarch  pe- 

e  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  46,   53,   6z.  83. 
f  Franklyn,  vol.  1.  p.  415. 
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rifhed  In  the  midft  of  a  complete  vidory  which  he 
obtained  over  his  enemies, 
jgjo,"  We  have  carried  on  thefe  tranfaftions  a  few  years 
beyond  the  prefent  period,  that  we  might  not  be 
obliged  to  return  to  them ;  nor  be  henceforth  inter- 
rupted in  our  account  of  Charles's  court  and  king- 
doms. 
State  of  the  When  we  confider  Charles  as  prefiding  in  his 
court  and  court,  as  affociatiug  with  his  family,  it  is  difficult 
nuniftry.  ^^  imagine  a  charafter  at  once  more  refpeclable  and 
more  amiable.  A  kind  huiband,  an  indulgent  father, 
a  gentle  mafter,  a  fledfaft  friend,  to  all  thefe  eu- 
logies his  condud  in  private  life  fully  entitled  him. 
As  a  monarch  too,  in  the  exterior  qualities,  he  ex- 
celled ;  in  the  eflential,  he  was  not  defedlive.  His 
addrefs  and  manner,  though  perhaps  inclining  a 
little  towards  ftatelinefs  and  formality,  in  the  main 
correfponded  to  his  high  rank,  and  gave  grace  to 
that  referve  and  gravity  which  were  natural  to  him. 
The  moderation  and  equity  which  fhone  forth  in  his 
temper,  feemed  to  fecure  him  againll  ralh  and  dan- 
gerous enterprifes :  The  good  fenfe  which  he  dif- 
played  in  his  difcourfe  and  converfation,  feemed  to 
warrant  his  fuccefs  in  every  reafonable  undertaking. 
Other  endowments  likewife  he  had  attamed,  which 
in  a  private  gentleman  would  have  been  highly  or- 
namental, and  which  in  a  great  monarch  might 
have'  proved  extremely  uleful  to  his  people.  He 
was  pofiefled  of  an  excellent  tafte  in  all  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  love  of  painting  was  in  fome  degree  his  fa- 
vourite paliiori.  Learned  beyond  what  is  common 
in  princes,  he  was  a  good  judge  ot  writing  in  others, 
and  enjoyed,  himfelf,  no  mean  talent  in  compo- 
fition.  In  any  other  age  or  nation,  this  monarch 
had  been  fecure  of  a  profperous  and  a  happy  reign. 
But  the  high  idea  of  his  own  authority  which  he 
had  imbibed,  made  him  incapable  of  giving  way  to 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  began  to  prevail  among 
his  fubjeds.     His  politics  were  not  fupported  by 
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fucli  vigour  and  forefight  a^  might  enable  him  to  C  H  A  p. 
fubdue  their  pretenfions,  and  maintain  his  preroga-  ._       '  _/ 
tive  at  the  high  pitch  to  which  it  had  been  raifed  by      1630. 
his  predeceirors.    And  above  all,  the  fpirit  of  enthu- 
fiafm  being  univerfally  diffufed,  difappointed  all  the 
views  of  human  prudence,  and  difturbed  the  opera- 
tion of  every  motive  which  ufually  influences  fociety. 

But  the  misfortunes  arifmg  from  thefe  caufes 
were  yet  remote.  Charles  now  enjoyed  himfelf  in 
the  full  exercife  of  his  authority,  in  a  focial  inter- 
courfe  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  in  a  mo- 
derate ufe  of  thofe  plcafures  which  he  mod  affe6led. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  who  had  fome-  charafter 
what  alienated  Charles  from  the  queen,  flie  is  to  be  oft'^e 
confidered  as  his  chief  friend  and  favourite.  That  'i^''^^"* 
rullic  contempt  of  the  fair  fex,  which  James  afFed- 
ed,  and  which,  banifhing  them  from  his  court, 
made  it  refemble  more  a  fair  or  an  exchange,  than 
the  feat  of  a  great  prince,  was  very  wide  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  this  monarch.  But  though  full  of  com- 
plaifance  to  the  whole  fex,  Charles  referved  all  his 
pafTion  for  his  confort,  to  whom  he  attached  him- 
felf with  unfkaken  fidelity  and  confidence.  By  her 
fenfe  and  fpirit,  as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  fhe  jufli- 
fied  the  fondnefs-  of  her  hulband ;  though  it  is 
allowed,  that,  being  fomewhat  of  a  paffionate  tem- 
per, (lie  precipitated  him  into  hafty  and  imprudent 
meafures.  Her  religion,  likewife,  to  which  fhe  was 
much  addiftcd,  mull  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune, fmce  it  augmented  the  jealoufy  which  pre- 
vailed againfh  the  court,  and  engaged  her  to  procure 
for  the  catholics  fome  indulgences  which  were  gene- 
rally diftafteful  to  the  nation  ^. 

In  the  former  fituation  of  the  Enghfli  govern^ 
ment,  when  the  fovereign  was  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  his  fubjefts,  the  king  chofe  his 
minillers  either  from  perfonal  favour,  or  from  an 

S  May,  p.  ai. 
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q  H  A  P.  opinion  of  their  abilities,  witiiqut  any  regard  to  their 
^,  '  _■  parliamentary  intereft  or  talents.  It  has  fiiice  been 
H^o.  the  maxim  of  princes,  wherever  popular  leaders 
encroach  too  much  on  royal  authority,  to  confer 
offices  on  them ;  in  expectation  that  they  will  after- 
wards become  more  carefid  not  to  diminifh  that 
power  which  has  become  their  own.  Thefe  poli. 
tics  were  now  embraced  by  Charles ;  a  fure  proof 
that  a  fecret  revolution  had  happened  in  the  con/li- 
tution,  and  had  necejfhtated  the  prince  to  adopt 
new  maxims  of  government  ^.  But  the  vie-.vs  of 
the  king  were  at  this  time  fo  repugnant  to  thofe  of 
the  puritans,  that  the  leaders,  whom  he  gained,  loft 
from  that  moment  all  intereft  with  their  party,  and 
w^ere  even  purfued  as  traitors  with  implacable  hatred 
and  refentment.  This  was  the  cafe  with  fir  Thomas 
Stafford.  Wentworth,  whom  the  king  created  firft  a  baron, 
then  a  vifcount,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford ; 
made  him  prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  and 
deputy  of  Ireland ;  and  regarded  him  as  his  chief 
minifler  and  counfellor.  By  his  eminent  talents  and 
abilities,  Strafford  merited  all  the  confiderce  which 
his  mafter  repofed  in  him :  His  charader  was 
{lately  and  auftere;  more  fitted  to  procure  efteem 
than  love :  His  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unfhaken ; 
)3ut  as  he  now  employed  all  his  counfels  to  fapport 
the  prerogative,  which  he  had  formerly  bent  all 
his  endeavours  to  diminifh,  his  virtue  feems  not 
to  have  been  entirely  pure,  but  to  have  been  ful- 
ceptible  of  flrong  imprelhons  from  private  intereft 
and  ambition.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was  about  the 
fame  time  created  mafter  of  the  rolls :  Noy,  attor- 
ney-general :  Littleton,  folicitor-general.  All  thefe 
had  likewife  been  parliamentary  leaders ;  and  were 
men  eminent  in  their  profeflion '. 
Lsud,  In    all.  ecclefiaftical   affairs,    and    even  in  many 

civil,  Laud,  bifhop  of  London,  had  great  influence 

1»  Sir  Edw.  Walker,  p.  328. 

»  WhitJocke,  p.  13.     May,  p.  20. 
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over  the  king.  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  feverity 
of  manners  alone,  and  abflinence  from  pleafure, 
could  deferve  that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  pole-  1630. 
mical  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praife. 
lie  was  difinterefled,  but  with  unceafmg  induftry 
he  ftudied  to  exalt  the  prieftly  and  prelatical  charac- 
ter, which  was  his  own.  His  zeal  was  unrelenting 
in  the  caule  of  religion;  that  is,  in  impofmg,  by 
rigorous  meafures,  his  own  tenets  and  pious  cere- 
monies on  the  obftinate  purirans,  who  had  profanely 
dared  to  oppofe  him.  In  profecution  of  his  holy 
purpofes,  .he  overlooked  every  human  confidera- 
tion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat  and  indifcretion 
of  his  temper  made  him  negleft  the  views  of  pru- 
dence and  rules  of  good  manners.  He  was  in  this 
refpecl  happy,  that  all  his  enemies  were  alfo 
imagined  by  him  the  declared  enemies  to  loyalty 
and  true  piety,  and  that  every  exercife  of  his  anger, 
by  that  means,  became  in  his  eyes  a  merit  and  a 
virtue.  This  was  the  man  who  acquired  fo  great 
an  afcendant  over  Charles,  and  who  led  him,  by 
the  facility  of  his  temper,  into  a  conduft  which 
proved  fo  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  his  kingdoms. 

The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that  time  into  Innova 
the  extreme  oppofite  to  fuperftidon ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  ancient  ceremonies  to  which 
men  had  been  accuftomed,  and  which  had  been 
fanctified  by  the  practice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could 
be  retained  in  divine  fervice :  Yet  was  this  the  time 
which  Laud  chofe  for  the  introduftion  of  new  cere- 
monies and  obfervances.  Befides  that  thefe  were 
fure  to  difpleafe  as  innovations,  there  lay,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  another  very  forcible  objec- 
tion againft  them.  Laud,  and  the  other  prelates 
who  embraced  his  meafures,  v^ere  generally  well 
inflrufted  in  facred  antiquity,  and  had  adopted 
many  of  thofe  religious  fentiments  which  prevailed 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;    when   the 
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CHAP.  Chrlftian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  already 
i__  ....^^  '  _f  funk  into  thofe  fuperititions  which  were  afterwards 
J630.  continued  and  augmented  by  the  policy  of  RomCiT 
The  revival,  therefore,  of  the  ideas  and  praftices 
of  that  age,  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  Englifh 
faith  and  liturgy  fome  refemblance  to  the  catholic 
fuperflidon,  which  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  the 
puritans  in  particular,  held  in  the  greateft  horror 
and  deteftation.  Men  alfo  were  apt  to  think,  that, 
without  fome  fecret  purpofe,  fuch  infignificant  ob- 
fervances  would  not  be  impofed  with  fuch  unrelent- 
ing zeal  on  the  refractory  nation ;  and  that  Laud's 
fcheme  was  to  lead  back  the  Englifli  by  gradual 
fteps  to  the  religion  of  their  anceflors.  They  con- 
fidered  not,  that  the  very  infignificancy  of  thefe 
ceremonies  recommended  them  to  the  fuperftitious 
prelate,  and  made  them  appear  the  more  peculiarly 
facred  and  religious,  as  they  could  ferve  to  no  other 
purpofe.  Nor  was  the  refemblance  to  the  Romifh 
ritual  any  objection,  but  rather  a  merit,  with  Laud 
and  his  brethren ;  who  bore  a  much  greater  kind- 
nefs  to  the  mother-church,  as  they  called  her,  than 
to  the  fe6taries  and  prefbyterians,  and  frequently 
recommended  her  as  a  true  chriflian  church ;  an 
appellation  which  they  refufed,  or  at  leaft  fcrupled 
to  give  to  the  others  ^.  So  openly  were  thefe  tenets 
efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  difcontented  puritans  be- 
lieved the  church  of  England  to  be  relapfmg  fall 
into  Romifh  fuperflition :  The  court  of  Rome  itfelf 
entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in  this 
iiland  ;  and,  in  order  to  forward  Laud's  fuppofed 
good  intentions,  an  offer  Vv-as  twice  made  him,  in 
private,  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  declined  ac- 
cepting '.  His  anfwer  was,  as  he  fays  himfelf.  That 
fomcthlng  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not  fuffer  his 
compliance,  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is  '". 

•t  May,  p.  45.  '  Rufii.  vol.  ii.   p.  190.     Welwood,  p.  6i, 

">  Ruihwortb,  vol.  iii.  p.  i3«7.     Whitlocke,  p.  97. 
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A  COURT  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devon- c  hap. 
(hire,  having  turned  catholic,  was  alked  by  Laud  .^^1^1.^ 
the  reafon  of  her  converfion,  'Tis  chiefly ^  faid  1630. 
(lie,  bccaufe  I  bate  to  travel  in  a  crowd.  The 
meaning  of  this  exprelTion  being  demanded,  ihe 
replied,  /  perceive  your  grace  and  many  others  arc 
tnaking  hajle  to  Rome ;  and  therefore .^  in  order  to 
prevent  my  being  crozvdcd,  I  have  gone  before  you. 
It  mull  be  confefled,  that  though  Laud  deferved 
not  the  appellation  of  papift,  the  genius  of  his  re- 
ligion was,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Romifh  :  The  fame  profound  refpecl 
was  exafted  to  the  facerdotal  charafter,  the  fame 
fubmiflion  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  fy- 
nods  and  councils,  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony 
was  affefted  in  worfliip,  and  the  fame  fuperftitious 
regard  to  days,  poilures,  meats,  and  veftments. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  prelate  was,  every 
where,  among  the  puritans,  regarded  with  horror, 
as  the  forerunner  of  antichrifl. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  new  ceremonies  to  which 
Laud  facrificed  his  own  quiet  and  that  of  the  nation, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  relate  thofe  which  he  was 
accufed  of  employing  in  the  confecration  of  St.  Ca- 
therine's church,  and  which  were  the  objed;  of  fuch 
general  fcandal  and  offence. 

'On  the  biHiop's  approach  to  the  weft  door  of  the 
church,  a  loud  voice  cried.  Open,  open,  ye  everlafi- 
ing  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  enter  in  !  Im- 
mediately the  doors  of  the  church  flew  open,  and 
the  bifhop  entered.  Falling  upon  his  knees,  with 
eyes  elevated  and  arms  expanded,  he  uttered  thefe 
words :  This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holy :  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoji,  I  pro- 
nounce it  holy. 

Going  towards    the  chancel,    he   feveral   times 
took  up  from  the  floor  fome  of  the  dull:,  and  threw 
it  in  the  air.     When  he  approached,  with  his  at- 
tendants, 
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tendants,  near  to  the  communion-table,  he  bowed 

_  frequently  towards  it :    And  on  their  return,  they 

1630.     went  round  the  church,  repeating  as  they  marched 

along,  fome  of  the  pfahns :    And  then  faid  a  form  of 

prayer,  which  concluded  with  thefe  words  :    We  con- 

fecrate  this  church,    and  feparate  it  unto  thee  as  holy 

ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  ufes. 

After  this,  the  bifhop,  flianding  near  the  com- 
munion-table, folemnly  pronounced  many  impre- 
cations upoH  fuch  as  fliould  afterwards  pollute  that 
holy  place  by  mufters  of  foldiers,  or  keeping  in  it 
profane  law-courts,  or  carrying  burdens  through  it. 
On  the  conclufion  of  every  curfe,  he  bowed  towards 
the  eaft,  and  cried.  Let  all  the  people  fay.  Amen. 

The  imprecations  being  all  fo  pioully  finilhed, 
there  were,  poured  out  a  number  of  blellings  upon 
fuch  as  had  any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that 
facred  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  on  fuch  as  had 
given,  or  fhould  hereafter  give  to  it,  any  chalices, 
plate,  ornaments,  or  utenfils.  At  every  benedic- 
tion, he  in  like  manner  bowed  towards  the  eaft,  and 
cried.  Let  all  the  people  fay.  Amen. 

The  fermon  followed ;  after  which,  the  bifhop 
confecrated  and  adminiftered  the  facrament  in  the 
following  manner : 

As  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  made 
many  lowly  reverences :  And  coming  up  to  that  part 
of  the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine  lay,  he  bowed 
feven  times.  After  the  reading  of  many  prayers^ 
he  approached  the  facramental  elements,  and  gently 
lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  in  which  the 
bread  was  placed.  When  he  beheld  the  bread,  he 
fuddenly  let  fall  the  napkin,  flew  back  a  ftep  or  two, 
.  bowed  three  feveral  times  towards  the  bread  ;  then  he 
drew  nigh  again,  opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed  as 
before. 

Next,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  had  a 
cover  upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine.     He  let 

go 
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go  the  cup,  fell  back,  and  bowed  thrice  towards  it.   ^  ?y^  ^* 
He  approached  again  ;    and    lifting  up   the  cover,  ^        _'  ^ 
peeped  into  the  cup.     Seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall      1630, 
the  cover,  ftarted  back,  and  bowed  as  before.    Then 
he  received  the  facrament,  and  gave  it  to  others. 
And  many  prayers  being  faid,  the  folemnity  of  the 
confecration  ended.     The  walls  and  floor  and  roof 
of  the  fabric  were  then  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently 
holy  ". 

Orders  were  given  and  rigoroully  infifled  on, 
that  the  communion-table  fliould  be  removed  from, 
the  middle  of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto  flood  in  all 
churches,  except  in  cathedrals  «>.  It  was  placed  at 
the  eaft  end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  i^LTAk  ; 
as  the  clergyman  who  officiated  received  commonly 
the  appellation  of  Priest.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ima- 
gine the  difcontents  excited  by  this  innovation,  and 
the  fufpicions  which  it  gave  rile  to. 

The  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  the  ufmg  of  copes, 
a  fpecies  of  embroidered  veftmcnt,  in  adminiftering 
the  facrament,  were  alfo  known  to  be  great  objeds 
of  fcandal,  as  being  popifh  praftices:  But  the  op- 
pofition  rather  increafed  than  abated  the  zeal  of  the 
prelate  for  the  introduction  of  thefe  habits  and  ce- 
remonies. 

All  kinds  of  ornament,  efpecially  pictures,  were 
neceflary  for  fupporting  that  mechanical  devotion, . 
which  was  purpofed  to  be  raifed  in  this  model  of 
religion  :  But  as  thefe  had  been  fo  much  employed 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  given  rife  to  fo 
milch  fuperftition,  or  what  the  puritans  called  idol- 
atry ;  it  was  impoifible  to  introduce  fhem  into 
Englifh  churches,  without  exciting  general  murmurs 
and  complaints.  But  Laud,  poffefTed  of  prefent 
authority,  perfifled  in  his  purpofe,  and  made  feveral 
attempts  towards  acquiring  thefe  ornaments.     Some 

"  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  77.       Welwood,  p.  475.       Franklyn, 
|).  386.  o  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  207.     Whitlocke,  p.  24, 
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CHAP,  of  the  piftures  introduced  by  him  were  alfo  found, 

i.„,_,^,^  upon  inquiry,  to  be  the  very  fame  that  might  be 

■  1650.      met  with  in  the  mafs-book.     The  crucifix  too,  that 

eternal  confolation  of  all  pious  catholics,  and  terror 

to  all  found  proteftants,  was  not  forgotten  on  this 

occafion  p. 

It  was  much  remarked,  that  Sherfield,  the  re- 
corder of  Salifbury,  was  tried  in  the  ftar-chamber, 
for  having  broken,  contrary  to  the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury's  exprefs  injunflions,  a  painted  window  of  St. 
Edmond's  church  in  that  city.  He  boafted,  that 
he  had  deftroyed  thefe  monuments  of  idolatry  :  But 
for  this  effort  of  his  zeal,  he  was  fined  500  pounds, 
removed  from  his  office,  condemned  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment,  and  be  bound  to  his  good 
behaviour  '^. 

Not  only  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  neglected  to  ob- 
ferve  every  ceremony  were  fufpended  and  deprived 
by  the  high-commillion  court :  Oaths  were,  by 
many  of  the  bifliops,  impofed  on  tlie  church-war- 
dens; and  they  were  fworn  to  inform  againfl  any 
one  who  acted  contrary  to  the  ecclefiaftical  canons  ^ 
Such  a  meafure,  though  praftifed  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  gave  much  offence  ;  as  refembling  too 
nearly  the  practice  of  the  Romifli  inquifition. 

To  fhew  -the  great  alienation  from  the  churches 
reformed  after  the  prefbyterian  model.  Laud  ad- 
vifed,  that  the  difcipline  and  worlhip  of  the  church 
fhould  be  impofed  on  the  Englifh  regiments  and 
trading  companies  abroad  \  All  foreigners  of  the 
Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were  commanded 
to  attend  the  eflabliihed  church  ;  and  indulgence 
•was  granted  to  none  after  the  children  of  the  firft 
denizens  '.  Scudamore  too,  the  king's  ambaffador 
at  Paris,  had  orders  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 

P  Rudiworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  2j2,  273.  q  Ibid.  p.  j^t. 

&tate  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  46.      Franklyn,  p.  410,  411,  412. 

f  Rufluvorth,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  »  Ibid.  p.  249.    Fianklyn,- 

}>.  451,  '  Kufhwortl),  vol,  ii.  p.  ajz. 
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communion  of  the  hugonots.     Even  men  of  fenfe  CHAP, 
were  apt  to  blame  this  conduft,  not  only  becaufe  ._,.  1  ^ 
it  gave  offence  in  England,  but  becaufe  in  foreign      1630. 
countries  it  loft  the  crown  the  advantage  of  being 
confidered  as  the  head  and  fupport  of  the  reforma- 
tion ■'. 

On  pretence  of  pacifying  difputes,  orders  were 
iflued  from  the  council,  forbidding,  on  both  fides, 
all  preaching  and  printing  with  regard  to  the  contro- 
verted points  of  predeftination  and  free-will.  But 
it  was  complained  of,  and  probably  with  reafon,  that 
the  impartiality  was  altogether  confined  to  the  or- 
ders, and  that  the  execution  of  them  was  only  m.eant 
agalnft  the  Calvlnifts. 

In  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the 
church,  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  mag- 
nify, en  every  occafion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to 
treat  with  the  utmoft  difdain  or  deteftation,  all  pu- 
ritanical pretenfions  to  a  free  and  independent  con- 
flitution.  But  while  thefe  prelates  were  fo  liberal 
in  railing  the  crown  at  the  expence  of  public  liberty, 
they  made  no  fcruple  of  encroaching  themfelves  on 
the  royal  rights  the  moft  inconteftible ;  in  order  to 
exalt  the  hierarchy,  and  procure  to  their  own  order 
dominion  and  independence.  All  the  do6lrInes 
which  the  Romifh  church  had  borrowed  from  fome 
of  the  fathers,  and  which  freed  the  fpiritual  from, 
fubordination  to  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted 
by  the  church  of  England,  and  interwoven  with  her 
political  and  religious  tenets.  A  divine  and  apofto- 
lical  charter  was  infifted  on,  preferably  to  a  legal 
and  parliamentary  one  '^  The  facerdotal  charafter 
was  magnified  as  facred  and  indefeizable :  All  right 
to  fpiritual  authority,  or  even  to  private  judgment 
in  fpiritual  fubjefts,  was  refufed  to  profane  laymen : 
Ecclefiaftical  courts  were  held  -by  the  bifhops  in 
their  own  name,  without  any  notice  taken  of  the 

«  State  Papers  coUe.'^ed  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  33!?. 
'T  Whitioi-ke,  p.  zz. 
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king's  authority :  And  Charles,  though  extremely 
jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  aflemblies,  feemed 
i6'3o.  rather  to  encourage  than  reprefs  thofe  encroachments 
of  his  clergy.  Having  felt  many  fenfible  incon- 
veniences from  the  independent  fpirit  of  parliaments, 
he  attached  himfelf  entirely  to  thofe  who  profefled  a 
devoted  obedience  to  his  crown  and  perfon  ;  nor  did 
he  forefee  that  the  ecclefiaftical  power  which  he  ex- 
alted, not  admitting  of  any  precife  boundary,  might 
in  time  become  more  dangerous  to  public  peace,  and 
no  lefs  fatal  to  royal  prerogative,  than  the  other. 

So  early  as  the  coronation.  Laud  was  the  perfon, 
according  to  general  opinion,  that  introduced  a  no- 
velty, which,  though  overlooked  by  Charles,  made 
a  deep  imprellion  on  many  of  the  byeftanders. 
After  the  ulual  ceremonies  thefe  words  were  recited 
to  the  king :  "  Stand  and  hold  faft,  from  hence- 
*'  forth,  the  place  to  which  you  have  been  heir  by 
*'  the  fucceffion  of  your  forefathers,  being  now  de- 
*^'  livered  to  you  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God, 
"  and  by  the  hands  of  us  and  all  the  bifliops  and 
"  fervants  of  God.  And,  as  you  fee  the  clergy  to 
"  come  nearer  the  altar  than  others,  fo  remember 
*'  that,  in  all  places  convenient,  you  ^ive  them 
"  greater  honour ;  that  the  Mediator  of  God  and 
"  man  may  eftablifn  you  on  the  kingly  throne,  to 
*'  be  a  mediator  betwixt  the  clergy  and  the  laity ; 
"  and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever  with  Jefus 
''  Chrift,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords "." 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative,  were 
not  entertained  by  the  king  merely  as  foft  and 
agreeable  to  his  royal  ears :  They  were  alfo  put  in 
practice  during  the  time  that  he  ruled  without  parlia- 
ments. Though  frugal  and  regular  in  his  expence,  he 
-wanted  money  for  the  fupport  of  government;  and  he 
levied  it  either  by  the  revival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by 
violations,  fome  more  open,  fome  more  difguifed, 

*  Franklyn,  p.  114.,    Rulhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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©f  the  privileges  of  the  nation.    Though  humane  and  ^^^^' 
gentle  in  his  temper,  he  gave  way  to  a  few  feverities  ^    -  _'  _j 
in   the    ftar-chamber  and  high-commiffion,    which      1630. 
feemed  necefTary,   in  order  to  fupport  the  prefent 
mode  of  adminiftration,  and  reprefs  the  rifmg  fpirit  of 
iiberty  throughout  the  kingdom.     Under  thefe  two 
heads  may  be  reduced  all  the  remarkable  tranfa6tions 
of  this  reign,  during  fome  years  :    For,  in  peaceable 
and  profperous  times,  where  a  neutrality  in  foreign 
affairs  is  obferved,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  remarkable, 
but  what  is,    in  fome   degree,    blamed  or  blame- 
able.      And,    left  the  hope  of  relief  or  protection 
from  parliam.ent  might  encourage  oppofition,  Charles 
ifliied  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared,  "  That 
*'  whereas,  for  feveral  ill  ends,  the  calling  again  of 
'^  a  parliament  is  divulged ;  though  his  majefty  has 
*'  fhown,  by   frequent  meetings   with  his   people, 
*'  his  love  to  the  ufe  of  parliaments :  Yet  the  late 
*'  abufe  having,  for  the  prefent,    driven   him  un- 
"  willingly  out  of  that  courfe  ;  he  will    account  it 
*'  prefumption  for  any  one  to  prefcribe  to  him  any 
''  time  for  the  calling  of  that  affembly  ^."      This 
was  generally  conftrued  as  a  declaration,  that,  dur- 
ing this  reign,  no  more  parliaments  were  intended 
to  be  fummoned  ^.    And  every  meafure  of  the  king's 
confirmed  a  fufpicion,  fo  difagreeable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by  Irregular 
the  royal  authority  alone.   The  former  additional  im-  '^^'^^  °^ 
pofitions  were  ftill  exafted.     Even  new  impofitions 
were  laid  on  feveral  kinds  of  merchandife  *. 

The  cuftom-houfe  officers  received  orders  from 
the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warehoufe,  or 
cellar ;  to  fearch  any  trunk  or  cheft  ;  and  to  break 
any  bulk  whatever ;  in  default  of  the  payment  of 
cuftoms ''. 

y  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p,  389.     Rufli.  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  *  Claren- 

don, vol.  i.  p.  4..    May,  p.  i^.  a  Rufh,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.    May, 

p.  x6.  b  RuAi.  vol',  ii.  p.  9. 
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CHAP.      In  order  to  exercife  the  militia,  and  to  keep  them 
y^  -  -'_;  in  good  Qftder,   each  county,    by  an  edicl  of  the 
J630.      council,  was  alTefled  in  a  certain  fum,  for  maintain- 
ing a  mufter-malier,  appointed  for  that  fervice  \ 

Compositions  were  openly  made  with  recufants, 
and  the  popifh  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue.  This  was  all  the  perfecution  which  it 
underwent  during  the  reign  of  Charles  **. 

A  COMMISSION  was  granted  for  compounding 
with  fuch  as  were  polTeired  of  crown4ands  upon  de-* 
fedlive  titles ;  and  on  this  pretence,  fome  money 
was  exafted  from  the  people  ^ 

There  was  a  law  of  Edward  IT.  ^,  That  whoever 
was  polTefTed  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  land, 
Ihould  be  obliged,  when  fummoned,  to  appear  and 
to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood.  Twenty  pounds, 
at  that  time,  partly  by  the  change  of  denomination, 
partly  by  that  in  the  value  of  money,  were  equiva- 
lent tq  200  in  the  feventeenth  century  ;  and  it  feemed 
juit,  that  the  king  fliould  not  ftrlclly  inhft  on  the  letter 
cf  the  law,  and  oblige  people  of  fo  fmall  revenue  to 
accept  of  that  expenfive  honour.  Edward  VI.  ^, 
and  queen  Elizabeth  ^,  who  had  both  of  them  made 
life  of  this  expedient  for  raifmg  money,  had  fum- 
moned only  thofe  who  were  poffelfed  of  forty  pounds 
a-year  and  upv.^ards  to  receive  knighthood,  or  com- 
pound for  their  negleft  ;  and  Charles  Imitated  their 
example,  in  granting  the  fame  indulgence.  Com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  for  fixing  the  rates  of 
compolitlon ;  and  inflrufllons  were  given  to  thefe 
commllTioners,  not  to.  accept  of  a  lefs  fum  than 
would  have  been  due  by  the  party,  upon  a  tax  of 
three  fubfidles  and  a  half'.  Nothing  proves  more 
plainly,   how  iU-4ifpofed  the  people  were  to   thg 

^                           ?  Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.                    •*  Idem,  ibid.   p.  u,  12,  13.  ^4.7. 

«  Idem,  ib'ni.  p.  49.                  ^  Statutim  demUitibus^  S  Kymer, 

torn.  XV.  p.  124..                 J"  IdejH,  493.504..  >  Rufli.  vol.ii. 
f>o70,  71,  72.    May,  p.  16, 
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meafures  of  the  crown,  than  to  obferve,  that  they  chap. 
loudly  complained  of  an  expedient,  founded  on  po-  ,_^J^ 
fitive  (latute,  and  warranted  by  fuch  recent  prece-      ,630. 
dents.       The  law  was  pretended  to   be  obfolete  j 
though  only  one  reign  had  intervened  fince  the  lad 
execution  of  it. 

Barnard,  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre*s,  London,  severities' 
ufed  this  expreffion  in  his  prayer  before  fermon  ;  t"'  "J't  ftar- 
Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  queen's   majcjly^  that  Jloe  HiH"hi^oii 
7nay  feeyefus  Chrijl,  whom  floe  has  p'erccd  with  her  couinni- 
infidelity^  fiiperjiition^  and  idolatry.      He   was  quel-  ^'""' 
tioned  in  the  high-commiffion  court,  for  this  infult 
on  the  queen  ;  but,  upon  his  fubmilhon,  difmifled  ^» 
Leighton,  who  had  written  libels  againft  the  king,  the 
queen,  the  bifliops,  and  the  whole  adminiflration, 
was  condemned  by  a  very  fevere,  if  not  a  cruel, 
fentence  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  fufpended  for 
fome  time,  in  expeclation  of  his  fubmilFion  ^     i^^ll 
the  feverities,  indeed,  of  this  reign  were  exercifed 
againft  thofe  who  triumphed  in  their  fuSerings,  who 
courted  perfecution,  and  braved  authority :    And, 
on  that  account,  their  punifliment  may  be  deemed 
the  more  juft,  but  the  lefs  prudent.     To  have  ne- 
glefted  them  entirely,  had  it  been  confiftent  with 
order  and  public  fafety,  had  been  the  wifeft  meafure 
that  could  have  been  embraced ;  as  perhaps  it  had 
been  the  moft  fevere  punifliment  that  could  have 
been  inflicted  on  thefe  zealots. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  clergy  with  a  magnificent  \(>\\. 
fabric,  fubfcriptions  were  fet  on  foot,  for  repairing 
and  rebuilding  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  king,  by  his 
countenance  and  example,  encouraged  this  laudable 
undertaking  "".  By  order  of  the  privy-council,  St. 
Gregory's  church  was  removed,  as  an  impediment 
to  the  project  of  extending  and  beautifying  the 
cathedral.     Some  houfes  and  (hops  likewife  were 

^  Ruiliwortli,  vol.  ii.   p.  34,  '  Kcnnet's  complete  HiiL 

vol.  iii.  p.  60.     Whitlocke,  p.  15.  ^  Idetii,  p.  17. 
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c  HA  P  pulled  down ;  and  compenfation  was  made  to  the 
iL  --^-'_r  owners ".  As  there  was  no  immediate  profped:  of 
J 63 1.'  aflembling  a  parliament,  fuch  afts  of  power  in  the 
king  became  neceffary ;  and  in  no  former  age  would 
the  people  have  entertained  any  fcruple  with  re- 
gard to  them.  It  mufl  be  remarked,  that  the  pu- 
ritans were  extremely  averfe  to  the  raifmg  of  this 
ornament  to  the  capital.  It  favoured,  as  they  pre- 
tended, of  popifli  fuperftition. 

A  STAMP  duty  was  impoied  on  cards  :  A  new 
tax,  which,  of  itfelf,  was  liable  to  no  objeftion ; 
but  appeared  of  dangerous  confequence,  when  con- 
fidered  as  arbitrary  and  illegal ". 

Monopolies  were  revived  ;  an  oppreffive  me- 
thod of  levying  money,  being  unlimited,  as  well  as 
^eflruftive  of  induftry.  The  laft  parliament  of 
James,  which  aboliflied  monopolies,  had  left  an 
equitable  exception  in  favour  of  new  inventions  ;  and 
on  pretence  of  thefe,  and  of  erecting  new  companies 
and  corporations,  was  this  grievance  now  renewed. 
The  manufacture  of  foap  was  given  to  a  company 
who  paid  a  fum  for  their  patent  ^.  Leather,  fait, 
and  many  other  commodities,  even  down  to  linen 
rags,  were  put  under  reftridions. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  fo  little  benefit 

was  reaped  from  thefe  projefts,    that  of  200,000 

pounds  thereby  levied  on  the  people,  fcarcely  1500 

came  into  the  king's  coffers.      Though  we  ought 

not  to  fufped:  the  noble  hiftorian  of  exaggerations  to 

the  difadvantage  of  Charles's  meafures ;    this  faft, 

it  mufl   be   owned,    appears    fomewhat    incredible. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  king's   intention 

was  to  teach  his  fubjeds  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it 

was  to  refufe  reafonable  fupplies  to  the  crown.     An 

imprudent  projed  !  to  oii'end  a  whole  nation,  under 

the  view  of  punilhment ;  and  to  hope,  by  a£ls  of 

1  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  S8,  89,  QO,  207.  461.  718.  °  Idem, 

ibid.  p.  103.  P  Rufhworih,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  142.  189.  251. 
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violence,  to  break  their  refra6lory  fpirlts,  without  chap. 
being  poflefled  of  any  force  to  prevent  refiftance.        .  . 

The  council  of  York  had  been  firft  ereded,  after  1632. 
a  rebellion,  by  a  patent  from.  Henry  VIII.  without 
any  authoriry  of  parliament;  and  this  exercife  of 
power,  like  many  others,  was  indulged  to  that 
arbitrary  monarch.  This  council  had  long  a<5led 
chiefly  as  a  criminal  court ;  but,  befides  fome  inno- 
vations introduced  by  James,  Charles  thought  pro- 
per, fome  time  after  Wentworth  was  made  prefi- 
dent,  to  extend  its  powers,  and  to  give  it  a  large 
civil  jurifdiction,  and  that  in  fome  refpefts  difcre- 
tionary''.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  king's  in- 
tention was  only  to  prevent  inconveniencies,  which 
arofe  from  the  bringing  of  every  caufe,  from  the 
moft  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  into  Weftmin- 
fter-hall :  But  the  confcquence,  in  the  mean  time, 
of  this  meafure,  w^as  the  patting  of  all  the  northern 
counties  out  of  the  protecl:ion  of  ordinary  law,  and 
fubjeding  them  to  an  authority  fomewhat  arbitrary. 
Some  irregular  acts  of  that  council  were,  this  year, 
complained  of'. 

The  court  of  ftar-chamber  extended  its  authority;  1633. 
and  it  was  matter  of  complaint,  that  it  encroached 
upon  the  jurifdidion  of  the  other  courts  ;  impofing 
heavy  fines  and  inflicting  fevere  punifliment,  beyond 
the  ufual  courfe  of  juflice.  Sir  David  Foulis  was 
fined  5000  pounds,  chiefly  becaufe  he  had  diflliaded 
a  friend  from  compounding  with  the  commillioners 
of  knighthood '. 

Prynne,  a  barrifl:er  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  had  writ- 
ten an  enormous  quarto  of  a  thoufand  pages,  which 
he  called  Hijirio-Majiyx.  Its  profeflTed  purpofe  was 
to  decry  fl:age-plays,  comedies,  interludes,  mufic, 
dancing ;  but  the  author  likewife  took  occafion  to 
declaim  againfl:  hunting,  public  fefl:ivals,  Chrifl:mas- 

1  Rufhworth,  vol  ii.  p.  158,  159,  &c.     Franklyn,  p.  412. 
^  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.   p.  202,  203. 
5  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  216,  &c, 
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CHAP,  keeping,  bonfires,  and  Maypoles.  His  zeal  agalnft 
^  ^]^'  _f  all  thele  levities,  he  fays,  was  firft  moved  by  ob- 
1633.  ferving,  that  plays  fold  better  than  the  choiceft  fer- 
mons,  and  that  they  were  frequently  printed  on 
finer  paper  than  the  Bible  itfelf.  Befides,  that  the 
players  were  often  papifts,  and  defperately  wicked  ; 
the  play-houfes,  he  affirms,  are -Satan's  chapels,  the 
play-haunters  httle  better  than  incarnate  devils ;  and 
fo  many  fteps  in  a  dance,  fo  many  paces  to  hell.  The 
chief  crime  of  Nero  he  reprefents  to  have  been,  his 
frequenting  and  acling  of  plays;  and  thofe,  who  nobly 
confpired  his  death,  were  principally  moved  to  it,  as 
he  affirms,  by  their  indignation  at  that  enormity. 
The  reft  of  his  thoufand  pages  is  of  a  hke  ftrain. 
He  had  obtained  a  licence  from  archbifhop  Abbot's 
chaplain ;  yet  was  he  indifted  in  the  ftar-chamber 
as  a  libeller.  It  was  thought  foniewhat  hard,  that 
general  inveftives  againft  plays  fliould  be  interpreted 
into  fatires  againft  the  king  and  queen,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  frequented  thefe  amufements,  and  be- 
caufe  the  queen  fometimes  afted  a  part  in  paftorals 
and  interludes,  which  were  reprelented  at  court. 
The  author,  it  muft  be  owned,  had,  in "  plainer 
terms,  blamed  the  hierarchy,  the  ceremonies,  the 
innovations  in  religious  worihip,  and  the  new  fu- 
perftitions,  introduced  by  Laud ' ;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, together  with  the  obftinacy  and  petulance  of 
his  behaviour  before  the  ftar-chamber,  was  the  rea- 
fon  why  his  fcntence  was  fo  fevere.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  put  from  the  bar ;  to  ftand  on  the 
pillpry  in  two  places,  Weftminfter  and  Cheapfide ; 
to  lofe  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place  j  to  pay  5000 

t  The  nnific  in  the  churches,  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  noife  of 
men,  but  a  bleating  of  brute  beafts;  choirifters  lellow  the  tenor,  as 
it  were  oxtn  j  baik  a  counterpart,  as  it  were  a  kennel  of  dogs ;  roar 
out  a  treble,  as  it  were  a  fort  of  bulls  ;  and  grunt  out  a  bafe,  as  it  were 
a  number  of  hogs;  Chriltinas,  as  it  is  kept,  is  the  devil's  Cliriftmas  j 
and  Prynne  employed  a  great  number  of  pages  to  perfuade  men  to 
afFtft  the  name  of  Puritan,  as  if  Lhrilt  had  been  a  Puritan  j  and  fo  he 
iiith  in  his  Index.    Ku/h«  vol.  ij,  p.  asj. 
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pounds   fine  to   the  king ;   and  to  be  imprifoned  chap, 
during  life".  kJ:!^ 

This  fame  Prynne  was  a  great  hero  among  the  1633. 
puritans ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  mortify- 
ing that  fed,  that,  though  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fellion,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Itar-chamber  to 
fo  ignominious  a  punifliment.  The  thorough-paced 
puritans  were  diftinguilhable  by  the  fournefs  and 
aufterity  of  their  manners,  and  by  their  averfion  to 
all  pleafure  and  fociety"^.  To  infpire  them  with 
better  humour  was  certainly,  both  for  their  own 
fake  and  that  of  the  public,  a  laudable  intention  in 
the  court;  but  whether  pillories,  fines,  and  prifons, 
were  proper  expedients  for  that  purpofe,  may  admit 
of  fome  queftion. 

Another  expedient  which  the  king  tried  in  order 
to  infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  the  national  devotion,  was 
not  much  more  fuccefsful.  He  renewed  his  father's 
edid  for  allowing  fports  and  recreations  on  Sunday  to 
fuch  as  attended  public  worfhip;  and  he  ordered  his 
proclamation  for  that  purpofe  to  be  publicly  read  by 
the  clergy  after  divine  fervice".  Thofe  who  were 
puritanically  affeded  refufed  obedience,  and  were 
puniihed  by  fufpenfion  or  deprivation.  The  differ- 
ences  between  the  feels  were  before  fufficiently  great; 
nor  was  it  neceffary  to  widen  them  farther  by  thefe 
inventions. 

Some  encouragement  and  protection,  which  the 
king  and  the  bifhops  gave  to  wakes,  church-ales, 
bride-ales,  and  other  cheerful  feitivals  of  the  com- 
mon people,  were  the  objeds  of  like  fcandal  to  the 
puritans  ^. 

This  year  Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  June  lu 
attended  by  the  court,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament 
there,  and  tq  pafs  through  the  ceremony  of  his 

"Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  azi,  &c.  w  Dngdale,  p.  2. 

"Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  459.  Whitloclce,  p.  16,  17.  Franklyn, 
p.4.37.  y  Rufe.  vol.  ii.  p^  191,  19a,     May,  p.  2. 
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coronation.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  king- 
_  doms  rivalled  each  other,  in  expreffing  all  duty  and 
1633.  refpeft  to  the  king,  and  in  fhowing  mutual  friend- 
fhip  and  regard  to  each  other.  No  one  could  have 
fufpefted,  from  exterior  appearances,  that  fuch 
dreadful  fcenes  were  approaching. 

One  chief  article  of  bufinefs  (for  it  deferves  the 
name)  which  the  king  tranfafted  in  this  parliament, 
was,  befides  obtaining  fome  fupply,  to  procure  au- 
thority for  ordering  the  habits  of  clergymen  ^.  The 
aft  did  not  pafs  without  oppofition  and  difficulty. 
The  dreadful  furplice  was  before  men's  eyes ;  and 
they  apprehended,  with  fome  reafon,  that,  under 
fanftion  of  this  law,  it  would  foon  be  introduced 
among  them.  Though  the  king  believed  that  his 
prerogative  entitled  him  to  a  power,  in  general,  of 
direfting  whatever  belonged  to  the  exterior  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  this  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  ordered  without  the 
fanftion  of  a  particular  ftatute. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return  to  England, 
he  heard  of  archbifhop  Abbot's  death  :  And,  with- 
out delay,  he  conferred  that  dignity  on  his  favourite. 
Laud ;  who,  by  this  acceffion  of  authority,  was  now 
enabled  to  maintain  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  with 
greater  rigour,  and  to  aggravate  the  general  dif- 
content  in  the  nation. 

Laud  obtained  the  bifliopric  of  London  for  his 
friend  Juxon ;  and,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
fir  Richard  Wellon,  created  earl  of  Portland,  had 
intereft  enough  to  engage  the  king  to  make  that 
prelate  high  treafurer.  Juxon  was  a  perfon  of 
great  integrity,  mildnefs,  and  humanity,  and  en- 
dued with  a  good  underftanding  ^.  Yet  did  this  lall 
promotion  give  general  offence.  His  birth  and 
character  were  deemed  too  obfcure  for  a  man  raifed 

«  RuAk  vol.  ii.  p.  igj. 

a  Whitlocke,  p.  43.     Clarendon,  vol.?.  p.  99. 
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to  one  of  the  hioheft  offices  of  the  crown.    And  the  c  H  a  p. 

TIT 

clergy,  it  was  thought,  were  ah'eady  too  much  ~^  ',_t 
elated  by  former  inftances  of  the  king's  attachment  1633. 
to  them,  and  needed  not  this  farther  encouragement 
to  alTume  dominion  over  the  laity  ^  The  puritans, 
likewife,  were  much  dilfatisfied  with  Juxon,  not- 
withftanding  his  eminent  virtues,  becaufe  he  was  a 
lover  of  profane  field-fports,  and  hunting. 

Ship-money  was  now  introduced.  The  firfl:  J63+. 
writs  of  this  kind  had  been  direded  to  fea-port  ^^'P-"*°- 
towns  only :  But  fhip-money  was  at  this  time  levied 
on  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  each  county  was  rated 
at  a  particular  fum,  which  was  afterwards  aiTeffed 
upon  individuals  %  The  amount  of  the  whole  tax 
was  very  moderate,  little  exceeding  200,000  pounds: 
It  was  levied  upon  the  people  with  equality :  The 
money  was  entirely  expended  on  the  navy,  to  the 
great  honour  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom :  As 
England  had  no  military  force,  while  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  flrongly  armed,  a  fleet 
feemed  abfolutely  neceflfary  for  her  fecurity :  And  it 
was  obvious  that  a  navy  muft  be  built  and  equipped 
at  leifure,  during  peace ;  nor  could  it  poffibly  be 
fitted  out  on  a  fudden  emergence,  when  the  danger 
became  urgent :  Yet  all  thefe  confiderations  could 
not  reconcile  the  people  to  the  impofition.  It  was 
entirely  arbitrary:  By  the  fame  right  any  other  tax 
might  be  impofed :  And  men  thought  a  powerful 
fleet,  though  very  defirable  both  for  the  credit  and 
fafety  of  the  kingdom,  but  an  unequal  recompence 
for  their  liberties,"  which,  they  apprehended,  were 
thus  facrificed  to  the  obtaining  of  it. 

England,  it  mufl  be  ov/ned,  was,  in  this  re- 
fpe6t,  unhappy  in  its  prefent  fituation,  that  the  king 
had  entertained  a  very  different  idea  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  from  that  which  began  in  general  to  prevail 
among   his  fubjecls.      He  did  not  regard  national 

^  Clarendon,  vol.  i.   p.  97.     May,  p.  21. 
«  Kuftiwoith,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  258,  Sic/ 
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CHAP,  privileges  as  fo  facred  and  inviolable,  that  nothing* 
^  ^^\'  ,  but  the  moft  extrerae  neceflity  could  juftify  an  in- 
,63^.  fringement  of  them.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  the ' 
fupreme  magiilrate,  to  whofe  care  heaven,  by  his 
birth-right,  had  committed  his  people,  whofe  duty 
it  was  to  provide  for  their  fecurity  and  happinefs, 
and  who  was  veiled  with  ample  difcretionary  powers 
for  that  falutary  purpofe.  If  the  obfervance  of  an- 
cient laws  and  cuftoms  was  confiftent  with  the  pre- 
fent  convenience  of  government,  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  comply  with  that  rule  ;  as  the  eafieil,  the 
fafeft,  and  what  procured  the  moft  prompt  and 
•willing  obedience.  But  when  a  change  of  circum- 
ftances,  efpecially  if  derived  from  the  obftinacy  of 
the  people,  required  a  new  plan  of  adminiftration, 
national  privileges,  he  thought,  mull  yield  to  fu- 
preme power;  nor  could  any  order  of  the  ftate  op- 
pofe  any  right  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  direded 
to  the  good  of  the  public  ^.  That  thefe  principles 
of  government  were  derived  from  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  Engliui  laws,  it  would  be  rafli  to  affirm. 
The  flucluating  nature  of  the  conftitution,  the  im- 
patient humour  of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of 
events  had,  no  doubt,  in  different  ages,  produced 
exceptions  and  contradidions.  Thefe  observations 
alone  may  be  eftabliflied  on  both  fides,  tbat  the  ap- 
pearances were  fufficlently  ftrong  in  favour  of  the 
king  to  apologlfe  for  his  following  fuch  maxims; 
and  tbat  public  liberty  muft  be  fo  precarious  under 
this  exorbitant  prerogative,  as  to  render  an  oppofi- 
tion  not  only  excufable,  but  laudable  in  the  people  *. 

Some  laws  had  been  enadted,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  againft  depopulation,  or  the  converting 
of  arable  lands  into  pafture.  By  a  decree  of  the 
ftar-chamber,  fir  Anthony  Roper  was  fined  4000 
pounds  for  an  oifence  of  that  nature  ^     This  fevere 

ti  RuHiwortb,  voi.iv.   p.  535.  541. 

«  S-^e  note  [  i'']  at  the  end  ot  the  volume. 

^  Rufhwortli,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.     Vol.iii.  App.  p.  106, 
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fentence  was  Intended  to  terrify  others  into  com-  chap. 
pofition ;  and  above  30,000  pounds  were  levied  by  ^      '  ^ 
that  expedient '.     Like  compofitions,  or,  in  default     1634.. 
of  them,  heavy  fines,  were  required  for  incroach- 
ments  on  the  king's  forefts ;  whofe  bounds,  by  de- 
crees deemed  arbitrary,  were  extended  much  beyond 
what  was  ufual  ■\     The  bounds  of  one  foreft,  that 
of  Rockingham,  were  increafed  from  fix  miles  to 
fixty '.     The  fame  refradory  humour  which  made 
the  people  refufe   to  the   king  voluntary  fupplies, 
difpofed  them  with  better  reafon  to  murmur  againft 
thefe  irregular  methods  of  taxation. 

MoRLEY  was  fined  10,000  pounds  for  reviling, 
challenging,  and  linking,  in  the  court  of  White- 
hall, fir  George  Theobald,  one  of  the  king's  fer- 
vants  ^,  This  fine  was  thought  exorbitant ;  but 
whether  it  was  compounded,  as  was  ufual  in  fines 
impofed  by  the  ftar-cham.ber,  we  are  not  informed. 

Allison  had  reported,  that  the  archbifhop  of 
York  had  incurred  the  king's  difpleafure,  by  alking 
a  limited  toleration  for  the  catholics,  and  an  allow- 
ance to  build  fome  churches  for  the  exercife  of  their 
religion.  For  this  {lander  againft  the  archbifhop, 
he  was  condemned  in  the  ftar-chamber  to  be  fined 
1000  pounds,  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  to  be 
bound  to  his  good  behaviour  during  life,  to  be 
whipped,  and  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory  at  Weflmin- 
fler,  and  in  three  other  towns  in  England.  Robins, 
who  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  was  con- 
demned by  a  fentence  equally  fevere  '.  Such  events 
are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  rare  and  detached 
incidents,  collected  by  the  fevere  fcrutiny  of  hifto- 
irians,  than  as  proofs  of  the  prevailing  genius  of  the 
king's  adminiflration,  which  feems  to  have  been 
more  gentle  and  equitable  than  that  of  moft  of  his 

Z  Idem,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.     Franklyn,  p.  478.  ^  May,  p.  16. 

*  Str;ifFoid's  Letters  and  DUpatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  117, 

^  Kulhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.  1  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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c  H  A?,  predecefibrs  :  There  were,  on  the  whole,  only  five 
u._^_l^  or  fix  fuch  inflances  of  rigour  during  the  courfe  of 
'634.  fifteen  years,  which  elapfed  before  the  meeting  of 
the  long  parliament.  And  it  is  alfo  certain,  that 
fcandal  againft  the  great,  though  feldom  profecuted 
at  prefent,  is,  ho\\^ever,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
great  crime,  and  fubjefts  the  offender  to  very  heavy 
penalties. 

There  are  other  inftances  of  the  high  refpeft 
paid  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  great  in  that  age  ; 
when  the  powers  of  monarchy,  though  difputed, 
ftill  maintained  themfelves  in  their  priftine  vigour. 
Clarendon '"  tells  us  a  pleafant  incident  to  this  pur- 
pofe :  A  waterman  belonging  to  a  man  of  quality, 
having  a  fquabble  with  a  citizen  about  his  fare, 
lliowed  his  badge,  the  creft  of  his  mafter,  which 
happened  to  be  a  fwan  ;  and  thence  infilled  on  bet- 
ter treatment  from  the  citizen.  But  the  other  re- 
plied carelefsly,  that  he  did  not  trouble  his  head 
about  that  goofe.  For  this  offence  he  was  fum- 
moned  before  the  marfhal's  court;  was  fined,  as 
having  opprobrioufly  defamed  the  nobleman's  creft, 
by  calling  the  fwan  a  goofe ;  and  was  in  effect  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

Sir  Richard  Gran  vile  had  thought  himfelf  ill- 
ufed  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  a  law-fuit ;  and  he 
was  accufed  before  the  ftar-chamber  of  having  faid 
of  that  nobleman,  that  he  was  a  bafe  lord.  The 
evidence  againft  him  was  fomewhat  lame ;  yet,  for 
this  flight  offence,  infufficiently  proved,  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  8000  pounds ;  one  half 
to  the  earl,  the  other  to  the  king". 

Sir  George  Markham,  following  a  chafe  where 
lord  Darcy's  huntfinan  was  exercifing  his  hounds, 
kept  clofer  to  the  dogs  than  was  thought  proper  by 
the  huntfinan,  who,  befides  other  rudenefs,  gave 

•".  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
°  Loid  Lanfdown,  p.  514.. 
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him  foul  language,  which  fir  George  returned  with  chap. 
a  ftroke  of  his  whip.      The  fellow  threatened  to   ^  ^^L'  _, 
complain  to  his  matler  :    The  knight  replied,  If  his      1634.. 
mafter  iliould  juftify  fuch  infolence,  he  would  ferve 
him  in  the  fame  manner,  or  words  to  that  eiiedl. 
Sir  George  was  fummoned  before  the  ilar-chamber, 
and  fined  1 0,000  pourtds.     So  fine  a  thing  was  it  in 

thofe  days  to  be  a  lord ! A  natural  reflection  of 

lord  Lanfdown's,  in  relating  this  incident  ^.  The 
people,  in  vindicating  their  liberties  from  the  au-  " 

thority  of  the  crown,  threw  off  alfo  the  yoke  of  the 
nobility.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  this  lad  in- 
cident happened  early  in  the  reign  of  James.  Tha 
prefent  practice  of  the  ftar-chamber  was  far  from 
being  an  innovation ;  though  the  prefent  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  people  made  them  repine  more  at  this 
fervitude. 

Charles  had  imitated  the  example  of  Elizabeth  1635. 
snd  James,  and  had  iffued  proclamations  forbidding 
the  landed  gentlemen  and  the  nobility  to  live  idly 
in  London,  and  ordering  them  to  retire  to  their 
country-feats  p.  For  difobedience  to  this  edi£t, 
many  were  indicted  by  the  attorney-general,  and 
were  fined  in  the  ftar-chamber  '^.  This  occafioned 
difcontents ;  and  the  fentences  were  complained  of, 
as  illegal.  But  if  proclamations  had  authority,  of 
which  nobody  pretended  to  doubt,  muft  they  not 
be  put  in  execution  ?  In  no  inilance,  I  m\ift  con- 
lefs,  does  it  more  evidently  appear,  what  confufed 
and  uncertain  ideas  were,  during  that  age,  enter- 
tained concerning  the  Englifli  conliitution. 

Ray,  having  exported  fullers  earth,  contrary  to 
the  king's  proclamation,  was,   befides  the  pillory, 

«•  Lord  Lanfdown,  p.  515.  This  ftory  is  told  differently  in  Ko- 
ban's  Reports,  p.  120.  It  there  appears,  that  Markiiam  was  fined 
CBily  500  pounds,  and  very  defervedly :  For  he  gave  .he  lie  and  wrote 
a  challenge  to  lord  D'Arcy.  ,  James  was  anxious  to  difcourage  the 
praflice  of  duelling,  which  was  then  very  prevalent. 

P  Rufliworth,  voi.ii.  p.  144-.  1  Idem>  ibid.  p.  288. 

Vol.  VI.  X  condemned 
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CHAP*  condemned  in  the  ftar-chamber  to  a  fine  of  2000 
^  ^  ,  pounds '.  Like  fines  were  levied  on  Terry,  Eman, 
1635.  and  others,  for  difobeying  a  proclamation  which 
forbad  the  exportation  of  gold  '.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  fubfequent  convulfions,  even  thefe 
incidents  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  frivolous  or 
contemptible.  Such  fcverities  were  afterwards  mag- 
nified into  the  grcateft  enormities. 

There  remains  a  proclamation  of  this  year,  pro- 
hibiting hackney-coaches  from  ftanding  in  the 
ftreet  \  We  are  told,  that  there  were  not  above 
twenty  coaches  of  that  kind  in  London.  There 
are,  at  prefent,  near  eight  hundred. 
ti36.  The  effefts  of  fliip-money  began  now  to  appear. 

A  formidable  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  the  greatell  that 
England  had  ever  known,  was  equipped  under  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  orders  to  attack 
the  herring-buifes  of  the  Dutch,  which  fifhed  in. 
what  were  called  the  Britifh  Seas.  The  Dutch  were 
content  to  pay  30,000  pounds  for  a  licence  during 
this  year.  They  openly  denied,  however,  the 
claim  of  dominion  in  the  feas  beyond  the  friths, 
bays,  and  fhores  ;  and  it  may  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther the  laws  of  nations  warrant  any  farther  pre- 
tenfions. 

This  year  the  king  fent  a  fquadron  againfl 
Sallee ;  and,  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  deftroyed  that  receptacle  of  pirates,  by 
whom  the  Englilh  commerce,  and  even  the  Englifh 
coafts,  had  long  been  infefted. 
T637.  Burton,  a  divine,  andBaftwick,  aphyfician,  were 
tried  in  the  ftar-chamber  for  feditious  and  fchifm- 
atical  libels,  and  were  condemned  to  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment  that  had  been  inflided  on  Prynne.  Prynne 
himfelf  was  tried  for  a  new  oflence ;  and,  together 


'  Rufhworth,  vol.ii.  p.  34X.  »  Idem,  ibid,  p.  350. 

'  Idem,  ibid.  p.  3i<i. 
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with  another  fine  of  5000  pounds,  was  condemned  ^  ^.^  ^' 
to  lofe  what  remained  of  his  ears.  Befides  that  ^  ,- _/ 
thefe  writers  had  attacked  with  great  feverity,  and  1637. 
even  an  intemperate  zeal,  the  ceremonies,  rites,  and 
government  of  the  church  ;  the  very  anfwers  which 
they  gave  in  to  the  court  were  fo  full  of  contumacy 
and  of  inve6lives  againft  the  prelates,  that  no  lawyer 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  fign  them  ".  The  rigours, 
however,  which  they  underwent,  being  fo  unworthy 
men  of  their  profeflion,  gave  general  offence ;  and 
the  patience,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  fuf- 
fered,  increafed  Hill  farther  the  indignation  of  the 
public  '^.  The  feverity  of  the  ftar-chamber,  which  , 
was  generally  afcribed  to  Laud's  paflionate  difpo- 
fition,  was,  perhaps,  in  itfelf  fomewhat  blameable ; 
butwill  naturally,  to  us,  appear  enormous,  who  enjoy, 
in  the  utmofl  latitude,  that  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which 
is  efteemed  fo  neceflary  in  every  monarchy,  confined 
by  flrid;  legal  limitations.  But  as  thefe  limitations 
were  not  regularly  fixed  during  the  age  of  Charles, 
nor  at  any  time  before ;  fo  was  this  liberty  totally 
unknown,  and  was  generally  deemed,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious toleration,  incompatible  with  all  good  go- 
vernment. No  age  or  nation,  among  the  moderns, 
had  ever  fet  an  example  of  fuch  an  indulgence  :  And 
it  feems  unreafonable  to  judge  of  the  meafures  em- 
braced during  one  period,  by  the  maxims  which 
prevail  in  another. 

Bup.TON,  in  his  book  where  he  complained  of  in- 
novations, mentioned  among  others,  that  a  certain 
Wednefday  had  been  appointed  for  a  faft,  and  that 
the  fafl  was  ordered  to  be  celebrated  without  any 
fermons  ''.  The  intention,  as  he  pretended,  of  that 
novelty  was,  by  the  example  of  a  fafl  without  fer- 
mons, to  fupprefs  all  the  Wednefday's  ledures  in 
London.     It  is  obfervable,  that  the  church  of  Rome 

"  Ruihvvorth,  vol.  ii.  p.  381,  382,  Sec.     State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  66. 
^  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  80.         *  Ibid,  p,  74.     Franklyn,  p.  839. 
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CHAP,  and  that  of  England,  being  both  of  them  lovers  of 
^  -^-'_  form  and  ceremony  and  order,  are  more  friends  to 
J 637.  prayer  than  preaching  ;  while  the  puritanical  fecla- 
ries,  who  find  that  the  latter  method  of  addrefs,  be- 
ing direfted  to  a  numerous  audience  prefent  and 
vmble,  is  more  inflaming  and  animating,  have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  the  chief  part  of  divine  iervice. 
Such  circumftances,  though  minute,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity ;  that  thofe,  who 
are  curious  of  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind,  may  remark  how  far  its  feveral  Angularities 
coincide  in  different  ages. 

Certain  zealots  had  erefted  themfelves  into  a 
fociety  for  buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  tranf- 
ierring  them  to  the  church  ;  and  great  fums  of 
money  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  fociety  for  thefe 
purpofes.  But  it  was  foon  obferved,  that  the  only 
ufe  which  they  made  of  their  funds,  was,  to  ellablifh 
le^Slurers  in  all  the  confiderable  churches  ;  men  who, 
without  being;  fubjefted  to  epifcopal  authority,  em- 
ployed themieives  entirely  in  preaching,  and  fpread- 
ing  the  fire  of  puritanifm.  Laud  took  care  by  a 
decree,  which  was  paffed  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
and  which  was  much  complained  of,  to  abolifh  this 
fociety,  and  to  flop  their  progrefs  ^.  It  was,  how-s 
ever,  ftill  obferved,  that  throughout  England  the 
lecturers  were  all  of  them  puritanically  affeded ;  and 
from  them  the  clergymen,  who  contented  them- 
felves with  reading  prayers  and  homilies  to  the  peo- 
pie,  commonly  received  the  reproachful  appellation 
of  dumb  dogs. 

The  puritans,  reftrained  in  England,  fhipped 
themfelves  off  for  America,  and  laid  there  the 
foundations  of  a  government  which  poffeffed  all  the 
Hbertv,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  which  they  found 
themfelves  bereaved  in  their  native  country.     But 

_y  Rnfh'vorth,  vrl.  ii.   p.  ito,  T51.      Wliitlocke,  p.  ij.      Hiftorjr 
of  the  Lile  and  SufFtrings  ot  Laud,  p.  an,  1x2, 

5         ■  their 
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their  enemies,  unwilling  that  they  (hould  any  where  chap. 
enjoy  eafe  and  contentment,  and  dreading,  perhaps,  ,    _  __'  , 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  fo  difaffefted  a  co-      1637. 
lony,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  iifue  a  proclamation, 
debarring  thefe  devotees,  accefs  even  into  thofe  in- 
hofpitable    deferts".      Eight    fhips,    lying   in    the 
Thames,  and  ready  to  fail,  were  detained  by  order 
of  the  council;  and  in  thefe  were  embarked  fir  Arthur 
Hazelrig,  John  Hambden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver 
Cromwel^  who  had  refolved  for  ever  to  abandon 
their  native  country,  and  fly  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  globe ;  where  they  might  enjoy  lectures  and 
difcourfes  of  any  length  or  form  which  pleafed  them.  ^ 
The  king  had  afterwards  full  leiiure  to  repent  this 
exercife  of  his  authority. 

The  bifhop  of  Norwich,  by  rigoroufly  infifting 
on  uniformity,  had  banifhed  many  induftrious 
tradefmen  from  'that  city,  and  chafed  them  into 
Holland  ^.  The  Dutch  began  to  be  more  intent 
on  commerce  than  on  orthodoxy ;  and  thought 
that  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  formed  a  good  citizen;  though  attended 
with  errors  in  fubjeds  where  it  is  not  allowable  for 
human  nature  to  expe6l  any  pofitive  truth  or  cer- 
tainty. 

Complaints  about  this  time  were  made,  that 
the  petition  of  right  was,  in  fome  inftances,  violated, 
and  that,  upon  a  commitment  by  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, bail  or  releafement  had  been  refufed  to  Jennings, 
Pargiter,  and  Danvers  ^ 

Williams,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  fpirit 
and  learning,  a  popular  prelate,  and  who  had  been 

^  Riifh.  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  418. 

y  Mather's  Hilbry  of  New  England,  bock  i.  Dugdale.  Bates. 
Hutchinfon's  Hilt,  of  Maflachiill-t's  Kay,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  This  la(t 
quoted  author  puts  the  fait  beyond  controvei  (y.  Ami  it  is  a  curious 
faft,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  charafteis  of  the  men,  as  of  the  times. 
Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  enfuing  quarrel  was  alinoft  entirely 
theological ;  not  political  ?  What  tnight  lie  expe6fed  of  the  populace, 
when  fuch  was  the  charai^er  of  the  molt  enlightened  leaders  ? 

^  May>  p.  Sz.  a  Rulh.  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

X  3  lord 
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Chap,  lord  keeper,  was' fined  10,000  pounds  by  the  ftar- 
^  ^}^'    .  chamber,  committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
1637.      pleafure,  and  fufpended  from  his  office.     This  fe- 
vere  fentence  was  founded  on  frivolous  pretences, 
and  was  more  afcribed  to  Laud's  vengeance,  than 
to  any  guilt  of  the  bifhop ''.     Laud,  however,  had 
owed  his  firft  promotion  to  the  good  offices  of  that 
prelate  with  king  Jam.es.     But  fo  implacable  was 
the  haughty  primate,  that  he  raifed  up  a  new  profe- 
cution  againfl  Williams,  on  the  Itrangeft  pretence 
imaginable.     In  order  to  levy  the  fine  above  men- 
tioned, fome  officers  had  been  fent  to  feize  all  the 
furniture  and  books  of  his  epifcopal  palace  of  Lin- 
coln 5  and  in  rummiaging  the  houfe,  they  found  in  a 
corner  fome  neglefted  letters,  which  had  been  thrown 
by  as  ufelefs.     Thefe  letters  were  written  by  one 
Ofbaldiflone,  a  fchoolmafler,  and^were  direfted  to 
■  Williams.      Mention   was   there    made   of  a  little 
greafman;  and  in  another  paflage,  the  fame  perfon 
was  denominated  a  little  urchin.     By  inferences  and 
conftruftions,  thefe  epithets  were  applied  to  Laud  ; 
and  on   no  better  foundation  was  Williams  tried 
anew,  as  having  received  fcandalous  letters,  and  not 
difcove;:ing  that  private  correfpondence.     For  this 
•  offisnce  another  fine  of  8000  pounds  was  levied  on 
him  :     Ofbaldiflone  was  likewife  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000  pounds,  and 
to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  before  his  own 
fchool.     He  faved  himfelf  by  flight ;  and  left  a  note 
in  his  fludy,  wherein  he  faid,  "  That  he  was  gone 
''  beyond  Canterbury  ^" 

These  profecutions  of  Williams  feem  to  have 
been  the  mofl  iniquitous  meafure  purfued  by  the 
court  during  the  time  that  the  ufe  of  parliaments  was 
fufpended.  Williams  had  been  indebted  for  all  his 
fortune  to  the  favour  of  James ;  but  having  quar- 
relled, firft  with  Buckingham,  then  with  Laud,  he 


''  Rufiiworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  416,  &:c. 

°  Ibid.  p.  803,  &c.     W'hitlocke,  p.  25. 
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threw  himfelf  into  the  country  party;  and  with  great  ^  H  a.  p. 
firmnefs   and  vigour   oppofed   all   the   meafures   of ,    h^l'   , 
the  king.  A  creature  of  the  court  to  become  its  ob-     1637. 
ftinate  enemy,   a  bifhop  to  countenance  puritans ; 
thefe   circumftances    excited   indignation,    and  en- 
gaged the  miniders  in  thofe  fevere  meafures.     Not 
to  mention,  what  fome  writers  relate,  that,  before 
the  fentence  was  pronounced  againfl  him,  Williams 
was  offered  a  pardon  upon  his  fubmiilion,  which  he 
refufed  to  make.     The  court  was  apt  to  think,  that 
fo   refradory  a  fpirit  mufl   by  any  expedient   be 
broken  and  fubdued. 

In  a  former  trial,  which  Williams  underwent  "*, 
(for  thefe  were  not  the  firft,)  there  was  mentioned, 
in  court,  a  ftory,  which,  as  it  difcovers  the  genius 
of  parties,  may  be  worth  relating.  Sir  John  Lambe 
urging  him  to  profecute  the  puritans,  the  prelate 
afked,  what  fort  of  people  thefe  fame  puritans  were  ? 
Sir  John  replied,  "  That  to  the  world  they  fcemed  to 
*'  be  fuch  as  would  not  fwear,  whore,  or  be  drunk; 
*'  but  they  would  lie,  cozen,  and  deceive :  That 
"  they  would  frequently  hear  two  fermons  a-day, 
"  and  repeat  them  too,  and  that  fometimes  they 
"  would  fad  all  day  long,'*  This  character  mult 
be  conceived  to  be  fatirical ;  yet  it  may  be  allowed, 
that  that  fe6l  was  more  averfe  to  fuch  irregularities  ^ 
'as  proceed  from  the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  pleafure, 
than  to  thofe  enormities  which  are  the  mod  de- 
ftrudive  of  fociety.  The  former  were  oppofite  to 
the  very  genius  and  fpirit  of  their  religion;  the  latter 
were  only  a  tranfgieflion  of  its  precepts :  And  it  was 
not  difficult  for  a  gloomy  enthufiail  to  convince 
himfelf,  that  a  Ilrid  obfervance  of  the  one  would 
atone  for  any  violation  of  the  other. 

In  1633,  the  treafurer,  Portland,  had  infilled 
with  the  vintners,  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  a  tax 
cf  a  penny  a  quart  upon  all  the  wine  which  they 

*  Ruftiwortli,  vol.  i).  p.  416. 

X  4  retailed* 
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CHAP,  retailed.     But  they  rejefted  the  demand.     In  order 
y^  to  punifh  them,  a  decree,  fuddenly,  without  much 

16.37.  inquiry  or  examination,  pafTed  in  the  flar-chamber, 
prohibiting  them  to  fell  or  drefs  viduals  in  their 
houfes^.  Two  years  after,  they  were  queftioned 
for  the  breach  of  this  decree ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
punifliment,  they  agreed  to  lend  the  king  fix  thou- 
fand  pounds.  Being  threatened,  during  the  fub- 
fequent  years,  with  fines  and  profecutions,  they  at 
laft  compounded  the  matter,  and  fubmitted  to  pay 
half  of  that  duty  which  was  at  firft  demanded  of 
them  ^  It  required  little  forefight  to  perceive  that 
the  king's  right  of  ilfuing  proclamations  muft,  if 
profecuted,  draw  on  a  power  of  taxation. 

LiLBURNE  was  accufed  before  the  ftar-chamber 
of  publiiliing  and  difperfing  feditious  pamphlets. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  examined ;  but  refufed  to 
take  the  oath  ufual  in  that  court,  that  he  would 
anfwer  interrogatories,  even  though  they  m.ight  lead 
him  to  accufe  himfelf.  For  this  contempt,  as  it 
was  interpreted,  he  was  condemned  to  be  whipped, 
pilloried,  and  imprifoned.  While  he  was  whipped 
at  the  cart,  and  flood  on  the  pillory,  he  harangued 
the  populac'",  and  declaimed  violently  againft  the 
tyranny  of  biftiops.  From  his  pockets  alio  he  fcat- 
tered  pamphlets,  faid  to  be  feditious ;  becaufe  they 
attacked  the  hierarchy.  The  ftar-chamber,  which  was 
fitting  at  that  very  time,  ordered  him  immediately 
to  be  gagged.  He  ceafed  not,  however,  though  both 
gagged  and  pilloried,  to  Itamp  with  his  foot,  and 
gefticulate,  in  order  to  fhow  the  people,  that,  ,if  he 
had  it  in  his  power,  he  would  ftill  harangue  them. 
This  behaviour  gave  frefh  provocation  to  the  ftar- 
chamber  ;  and  they  condemned  him  to  be  imprifoned 
in  a  dungeon,  and  to  be  loaded  with  irons  °.  It  was 
found  difficult  to  break  the  ipirits  of  men  who  placed 
both  their  honour  and  their  confcience  in  fuffering, 

«  Rufhwoith,  vol.  ii.   p.  197.  f  IderDj  ibid.   p.  451. 

?  J  bid.  p.  465,466,  467. 
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The  jealoufy  of  the  church  appeared  in  another  chap. 
inftance  lefs  tragical.    Archy,  the  king's  fool,  who,  '  ^ 

by  his  office,  had  the  privilege  of  jefling  on  his  1637, 
mafter,  and  the  whole  court,  happened  unluckily 
to  try  his  wit  upon  Laud,  who  was  too  facred  a 
perfon  to  be  played  with.  News  having  arrived 
from  Scotland  of  the  firft  commotions  excited  by 
the  liturgy,  Archy  feeing  the  primate  pafs  by,  called 
to  him,  Who* s  fool,  now,,  my  lord?  For  this  offence, 
Archy  was  ordered,  by  fentence  of  the  council,  to 
have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dif- 
miffed  the  king^'s  fervice  *". 

Here  is  another  inftance  of  that  rigorous  fub- 
je<3;ion  in  which  all  men  were  held  by  Laud.  Some 
young  gentlemen  of  Lincoln's-inn,  heated  by  their 
cups,  having  drunk  confufion  to  the  archbifliop, 
were  at  his  inftigation  cited  before  the  ftar-chamber. 
They  applied  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet  for  proteftion. 
Who  bears  witnefs  againji  you?  faid  Dorfet.  One 
of  the  drawers,  they  faid.  Where  did  he  Jiand, 
when  you  were  fuppofed  to  drink  this  health  ?  fub- 
joined  the  earl.  He  was  at  the  door,  they  replied, 
going  out  of  the  roo?n.  Tufh  !  cried  he,  the  drawer 
was  miftaken :  Tou  drank  confufion  to  the  archhifhop 
of  Canterbury' s  ene?nies ;  and  the  fellow  was  gone 
before  you  pronounced  the  lafl  word.  This  hint  fup- 
plied  the  young  gentlemen  with  a  new  method  of 
defence :  And  being  advifed  by  Dorfet  to  behave 
with  great  humility  and  great  fubmiffion  to  the  pri- 
mate ;  the  modefty  of  their  carriage,  the  ingenuity 
of  their  apology,  with  the  patronage  of  that  noble 
lord,  faved  them  from  any  fever er  punifhment  than 
a  reproof  and  admonition,  with  which  they  were 
difmiffed '. 

This  year,  John  Hambden  acquired,  by  his  fpirit  T.ial  of 
and  courage,  univerfal  popularity  throughout  the  Hambden. 
nation,  and  has  merited  great  renown  with  pofterity, 
for  the  bold   ftand  which  he  made  in  defence  of 

^  Ruflj.  vol,  ii.  p.  470.  Wclwood,  p.  ^^%.      »  Rufli.  vol.  Ui,  p.  1 80, 
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the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.     After  the 
impofing  of  fhip-money,  Charles,  in  order  to  dif- 
-i^y^  courage  all  oppofition,  had  propofed  this  queftion 
to  the  judges  :    "  Whether,   in  a  cafe  of  neceffity, 
*'  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might  not 
«<  impofe  this  taxation ;  and  whether  he  were  not 
*«  fole  judge  of  the  neceffity  ?'*    Thefe  guardians  of 
law  and   liberty  replied   with    great   complaifance, 
'•^  That  in  a  cafe  of  necelfity  he  might  impofe  that 
''•  taxation,  and  that  he  was  fole  judge  of  the  ne- 
*'  ceiTity  ^  :'*     Hambden  had  been  rated  at  twenty 
ihillings,   for  an   eftate  which   he  poflelfed  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham :    Yet  notwithftanding  this 
declared  opinion  of  the  judges,  notwithflanding  the 
great  power,  and  fometimes  rigorous  maxims  of  the 
crown,  notwithflanding  the  fmall  profpe£t  of  relief 
from  parliament;  he  refolved,  rather  than  tamely 
fubmit  to  fo  illegal  an  impofition,  to  ftand  a  legal 
profecution,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  indigna- 
tion   of  the  court.     The  cafe  was  argued  during 
twelve  days,  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  before  all 
the  judges  of  England ;  and  the  nation  regarded, 
with  the  utmofl  anxiety,  every  circumftance  of  this 
celebrated  trial.      The  event  was   eafily  forefeen: 
But  the  principles,  and  reafonings,  and  behaviour 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  trial,  were  much  can- 
vaffed  and  inquired  into ;  and  nothing  could  equal 
the  favour  paid  to  the  one  fide,  except  the  hatred 
which  attended  the  other. 

It  was  urged  by  Hambden*s  counfel,  and  by  his 
partifans  in  the  nation,  that  the  plea  of  neceffity  was 
in  vain  introduced  into  a  trial  of  law ;  fince  it  was 
the  nature  of  neceffity  to  aboHfli  all  law,  and,  by 
irrefiftible  violence,  to  diffolve  all  the  weaker  and 
more  artificial  ties  of  human  fociety.  Not  only  the 
prince,  in  cafes  of  extreme  diflrefs,  is  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  adminiftration  :  All  orders 
of  men  [are  then  levelled ;  and  any  individual  may 

k  RuJhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  355*     Whitlpcke,  p.  24. 
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confiilt  the  public  fafety  by  any  expedient  which  his  ^  h  A  P: 
fituation  enables  him  to  employ.  Bat  to  produce  ^^.J.^ 
fo  violent  an  efFeft,  and  fo  hazardous  to  every  "1637. 
community,  an  ordinary  danger  or  difficulty  is  not 
fufficient ;  much  lefs,  a  neceffity  which  is  merely 
fiftitious  and  pretended.  Where  the  peril  is  urgent 
and  extreme,  it  will  be  palpable  to  every  member 
of  the  fociety  ;  and  though  all  ancient  rules  of 
government  are  in  that  cale  abrogated,  men  will 
readily,  of  themfelves,  fubmit  to  that  irregular 
authority,  which  is  exerted  for  their  prefervation. 
But  what  is  there  in  common  between  fuch  fuppofi- 
tions,  and  the  prefent  condition  of  the  nation  ?  Eng» 
land  enjoys  a  profound  peace  with  all  her  neighbours^ 
And  what  is  more,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged 
jn  furious  and  bloody  wars  among  themfelves,  and 
by  their  mutual  enmities  farther  enfure  her  tran- 
quillity. The  very  writs  themfelves,  which  are  iilued 
for  the  levying  of  fliip-money,  contradict  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  neceffity,  and  pretend  only  that  the  feas  are 
infefled  with  pirates  ;  a  flight  and  tempoi'ary  incon- 
venience, which  may  well  await  a  legal  fupply  from 
parliament.  The  writs  likewife  allow  feveral  months 
for  equipping  the  fliips ;  which  proves  a  very  calm 
and  deliberate  fpecies  of  neceffity,  and  one  that  ad- 
mits of  delay  much  beyond  the  forty  days  requifite 
for  fummoning  that  alTembly.  It  is  ftrange  too, 
that  an  extreme  neceffity  which  is  always  apparent, 
and  ufually  comes  to  a  fudden  crifis,  fhould  now 
have  continued,  without  interruption,  for  near  four 
years,  and  ffiould  have  remained,  during  fo  long  a 
time,  invifible  to  the  whole  kingdom.  And  as  to 
the  pretenfion,  that  the  king  is  fole  judge  of  the 
neceffity ;  what  is  this  but  to  fubjeft  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure? 
To  expert  that  the  public  will  be  convinced  by  fuch 
reafoning,  muft  aggravate  the  genefal  indignation  ; 
by  adding,  to  violence  agaijift  men's  perfons  and  their 
property,  fo  cruel  a  raockerv  of  their  underltanding. 

In 
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CHAP.  In  vain  are  precedents  of  ancient  writs  produced : 
^  ^  '_  Thefe  writs,  when  examined,  are  only  found  to  re- 
1637.  quire  the  fea-ports,  fcmetimes  at  their  own  charge, 
fometimes  at  the  charge  of  the  counties,  to  fend 
their  fhips  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  Even  the 
prerogative,  which  empowered  the  crown  to  iflue 
fuch  writs,  is  abohflied,  and  its  exercife  almoft  en- 
tirely difcontinued  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  '■ ; 
and  ail  the  authority  which  remained,  or  was  after- 
wards exercifed,  was  to  prefs  fhips  into  the  public 
fervice,  to  be  paid  for  by  tiie  public.  How  wide  are 
thefe  precedents  from  a  power  of  obliging  the  peo- 
ple, at  their  own  charge,  to  build  new  fhips,  to 
yiftual  and  pay  them,  for  the  public;  nay,  to  fur- 
nifh  money  to  the  crown  for  that  purpofe !  What 
fecurity  either  againd  the  farther  extenfion  of  this 
claim,  or  againlt  diverting  to  other  purpofes  the 
pubhc  money,  fo  levied  ?  The  plea  of  necefTity 
would  warrant  any  other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of 
iliip-money:  Wherever  any  difficulty  fliall  occur, 
the  adminiftration,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  elude 
or  overcome  it  by  gentle  and  prudent  meafures, 
will  inftantly  reprefent  it  as  a  reafon  for  infringing 
ail  ancient  laws  and  inftitutions :  And  if  fuch 
maxims  and  fuch .  pradices  prevail,  what  has  be- 
come of  national  liberty  ?  What  authority  is  left  to 
the  great  charter,  to  the  ftatutes,  and  to  that  very 
petition  of  right,  which,  in  the  prefent  reign,  had 
been  fo  folemnly  enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  the. 
whole  legiflature  ? 

The  defencelefs  condition  of  the  kingdom  while 
unprovided  with  a  navy ;  the  inability  of  the  king, 
from  his  eftablilhed  revenues,  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  frugahty,  to  equip  and  maintain  one ;  the  im- 
poilibility  of  obtaining,  on  reafonable  terms,  any 
voluntary  fupply  from  parliament :  All  thefe  are 
reafons  of  ftate,  not  topics  of  law.  If  thefe  reafons 
appear  to  the  king  fo  urgent  as  to  difpenfe  with  the 

'  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  245.  255. 
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legal   rules  of  government ;    let   him  enforce   his  C  h  A  P. 

edicls  by  his  court  of  ftar-chamber,  the  proper  in-  , 

ftrument  of  irregular  and  abfolute  power;  not  'pro-  1637 
ftitute  the  charade r  of  his  judges  by  a  decree  which 
is  not,  and  cannot  poflibly  be  legal.  By  this  means 
the  boundaries  at  lead  will  be  kept  more  diflincb 
between  ordinary  law  and  extraordinary  exertions  of 
prerogative ;  and  men  will  know  that  the  national 
conftitution  is  only  fufpended  during  a  prefent  and 
difficult  emergence,  but  has  not  undergone  a  total 
and  fundamental  alteration. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafons,  the  prejudiced 
judges,  four ""  excepted,  gave  fentence  in  favour  of 
the  crown.  Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the 
trial  the  end  for  which  he  had  fo  generoully  facri- 
ficed  his  fafety  and  his  quiet :  The  people  were 
roufed  from  their  lethargy,  and  became  fenfible  of 
the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  were  expofed. 
Thefe  national  queftions  were  canvafied  in  every 
company ;  and  the  more  they  were  examined,  the 
more  evidently  did  it  appear  to  many,  that  liberty  was 
totally  fubverted,  and  an  unufual  and  arbitrary  autho- 
rity exerciied  over  the  kingdom.  Slavifli  principles, 
they  faid,  concur  with  illegal  pra<3:ices ;  ecclefiaf- 
tical  tyranny  gives  aid  to  civil  ufurpation ;  iniqui- 
tous taxes  are  fupported  by  arbitrary  punilhments ; 
and  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  tranfmitted 
through  fo  many  ages,  fecured  by  fo  many  laws, 
and  purchafed  by  the  blood  of  fo  many  heroes  and 
patriots,  now  lie  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the  mo- 
narch. What  though  public  peace  and  national 
induflry  increafed  the  commerce  and  opulence  of 
the  kingdom  ?  This  advantage  was  temporary,  and 
due  alone,  no:  to  any  encouragement  given  by  the 
crown,  but  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  the  remains 
of  their  ancient  freedom.      What  though  the  per- 

J"  See   State  Trials :      Article  Ship-money,  which    contains    the 
ffCJches  of  four  judges  in  favour  of  iiambdcn, 
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fonal.charafter  of  the  king,  amidft  all  his  mifgurded 
counfels,  might  merit  indulgei^ce,  or  even  praife  ? 
1637.  He  was  but  one  man ;  and  che  privileges  of  the 
people,  the  inheritance  of  millions,  were  too  valu- 
able to  be  facrificed  to  his  prejudices  and  miftakes. 
Such,  or  more  fevere,  were  the  fentiments  promoted 
by  a  great  party  in  the  nation :  No  excul'e  on  the 
king's  part,  or  alleviation,  how  reafonable  foever, 
could  be  hearkened  to  or  admitted  :  And  to  redrefs 
thefe  grievances,  a  parliament  was  impatiently 
longed  for ;  or  any  other  incident,  however  cala- 
mitous, that  might  fecurc  the  people  againft  thofe 
oppreffions  which  they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills  which 
they  apprehended  from  the  combined  encroachments 
of  church  and  (late. 
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CHAP.    LIII. 

Difconicnts  in  Scotland IntroduElion  of  the  canont 

and  liturgy A    tumult  at  Edinburgh —The 

covenant A     general     ajfemhly Epifcopacy 

abolijhed War A    pacification Re- 

newal  of  the   war Fourth  Englifh  parliament 

•    ■    ■  Diffblution Difcontents     in    England 

Rout  at  Neivburn Treaty  at  Rippon Great 

council  of  the  peers, 

THE   grievances   under  which  the  Englifh   la-  ^l^J^^- 
boiired,  when  confidered  in  themfeives,  with-  , ^ 

out  regard  to  the  conflitution,  fcarcely  deferve  the  1637 
name ;  nor  were  they  either  burdenfome  on  the 
people's  properties,  or  any  way  Ihocking  to  the  na- 
tural humanity  of  mankind.  Even  the  impontion. 
of  (hip-money,  independent  of  the  confequences, 
was  a  great  and  evident  advantage  to  the  public,  by 
the  judicious  ufe  which  the  king  made  of  the  money 
levied  by  that  expedient.  And  though  it  was  juftly 
apprehended,  that  fuch  precedents,  if  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to,  would  end  in  a  total  difufe  of  parliaments, 
and  in  the  ellabhfhment  of  arbitrary  authority ; 
Charles  dreaded  no  oppofition  from  the  people,  who 
are  not  commonly  much  affected  with  confequences, 
and  require  fome  ftriking  motive  to  engage  them  in 
a  refiftance  of  eftablifhed  government.  AH  eccle- 
liaftical  affairs  were  fettled  by  law  and  uninterrupted 
precedent ;  and  the  church  was  become  a  confider- 
able  barrier  to  the  power j  both  legal  and  illegal,  of 
the  crown.  Peace  too,  induftry,  commerce,  opu- 
lence ;  nay,  even  juflice  and  lenity  off  administra- 
tion, notwithffanding  fome  very  few  exceptions : 
All  thefe  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  ;  and  every 
other  bleifing  of  government,   except  liberty,   or 

rather 
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CHAP,  rather  the  prefent  exercife  of  liberty  and  its  proper 
^^"'     fecurity°.      It    feemed    probable,    therefore,    that 
"iZr^  affairs  might  long  have  continued  on  the  fame  foot- 
'''     in.  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Scotland  ;  a  country  more  turbulent    and 
lefs  difpofed  to  fubmiffion  and  obedience.^  It  was 
thence  the  commotions  firft  arofe ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore time  for  us  to  return  thither,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ftate  of  aftairs  in  that  kingdom. 
Difcon-         Though  the   pacific,  and  not  unlkilful  govern- 
rr\     ment  of  James,  and  the  great  authority  which  \ie 
^  had  acqured,  had  much  allayed  the  feuds  among 

^hegrea' families,  and  had  eftabUihed  law  and  order 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  Scottifh_  nobility  were 
iliU  pSffeifed  of  the  chief  power  and  influence  over 
the  people.      Their  property  was  extenfive ;  their 
hereditary  jurifdidions  and  the  feudal  tenures  m- 
creafed  their  authority ;  and  the  attachment  of  the 
gentry  to  the  heads  of  families  eftabhfhed  a  kind  of 
vohmLy  fervitude,  under  the  chieftains.     Befides 
Ih  t  long  abfence   had  much   loofened  the  lang  s 
connexions  with  the  nobility,  who  refided  chiefly  a 
their  country.feats  ;    they  were  m   general  at  this 
time,    though   from  flight  caufes,  much    difgufted 
>^ith  the  court.     Charles,  from  the  natural  piety  or 
fuperftition  of  his  temper,  was  extremely  attached 
to  the  ecclefiaftics :    And  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
perfuade  themfelves  that  their  mtereft  coincides  with 
E  inclination  ;  he  had  eftabliflied  it  as  a  fixed 
maxim  of  policy,  to  increafe  the  power  and  autho- 
rity  of  that  order.      The  prelates,  he  thought    efta- 
bliflied  regularity  and  difcipline  among  the  clergy , 
the  clergy  inculcated  obedience  and  loyalty  among 
Z  peopll :    And  as  that  rank  o    men  had  no  fepa- 
rate   authority,    and   no   dependence   but    on  the 
own;  the  rl'yal  power,  it  would  feem,  might w.h 
the  greater  fafety  be  entrufted  m  their  hands.    Many 

c  Clarendon,  p.  74.  75.     May,  p.  i8.     Warwick,  p.  6z, 
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oF  the  prelates,  therefore,  were  raifed  to  the  chief  chap. 

dignities  of  the  ftate  ^ :    Spotfwood,   archbilhop  of  , '  j 

St.  Andrews,  was  created  chancellor :  Nine  of  the  1637. 
bifhops  were  privy  counfellors  :  The  bifhop  of 
Rofs  afpired  to  the  office  of  treafurer :  Some  of  the 
prelates  polfefled  places  in  the  exchequer :  And  it 
Xvas  even  endeavoured  to  revive  the  firlt  inftitutioa 
of  the  college  of  juflice,  and  to  fhare  equally  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity  the  whole  judicial  au- 
thority ''.  Thefe  advantages,  poireiTed  by  the  church, 
and  which  the  bifhops  did  not  aUvays  enjoy  with 
fuitable  rnodefty,  difgufted  the  haughty  nobility, 
who,  deeming  themfelves  much  fuperior  in  rank 
and  quality  to  this  new  order  of  men,  were  dif- 
pleafed  to  find  themfelves  inferior  in  power  and 
influence.  Intereft  joined  itfelf  to  ambition,  and 
begat  a  jealoufy,  left  the  epifcopal  fees,  which,  at 
the  reformation,  had  been  pillaged  by  the  nobles, 
(hould  again  be  enriched  at  the  expence  of  that 
order.  JBy  a  mofl  uleful  and  beneficial  law,  the  im- 
propriations had  already  been  ravilhed  from  the 
great  men  :  Competent  falaries  had  been  afligned  to 
the  impoverifhed  clergy  from  the  tithes  of  each 
parifh :  And  what  remained,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  was  empowered  to  purchafe  at  a  low  valuation ''. 
The  king  likewife,  warranted  by  ancient  law  and 
practice,  had  declared  for  a  genreal  refumption  of 
all  crown-lands,  alienated  by  his  predeceffors ;  and 
though  he  took  no  fiep  towards  the  execution  of 
this  projeft,  the  very  pretc;nfion  to  fuch  power  had 
excited  jealoufy  and  difcontent  \ 

NeTwiTHST.iNDiNG  the  tender  regard  which 
Charles  bore  to  the  whole  church,  he  had  been 
able,  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  only  the  aifeclion  of 
the  fuperior  rank  among  the  clergy.     The  minifler? 

P  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  '.^d      May,  p.  2.9. 

1  Guthry's  Memoirb,  p.  14.     Eurnet's  Mem.  p.  29,  30. 

*  King's  Declsraiior,  p.  7.     Franklyn,  p.  6ii. 

*  King's  Declaration,  p.  6. 
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in  general  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  nobility,  in 
their  prejudices  againft  the  court,  againft  the  prelates, 
1637.  and  againft  epifcopal  authority  \  Though  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  hierarchy  might  feem  advantageous 
to  the  inferior  clergy,  both  as  it  erefted  dignities  to 
which  all  of  them  might  afpire,  and  as  it  beftowed  a 
luftre  on  the  whole  body,  and  allured  men  of  family 
into  it  5  thefe  views  had  no  influence  on  the  Scottiih 
ecclefiaftics.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's 
minds,  there  was  another  circumftance  which  drew 
confideration,  and  counterbalanced  power  and  riches, 
the  ufual  foundations  of  diftinftion  among  men ; 
and  that  was,  the  fervour  of  piety,  and  the  rhetoric, 
however  barbarous,  of  religious  lectures  and  dif- 
courfes.  Checked  by  the  prelates  in  the  licence  of 
preaching,  the  clergy  regarded  epifcopal  jurifdidion 
both  as  tyranny  and  an  ufurpation,  and  maintained 
a  parity  among  ecclefiaftics  to  be  a  divine  privilege, 
which  no  human  law  could  alter  or  infringe.  While 
fuch  ideas  prevailed,  the  moft  moderate  exercife  of 
authority  would  have  given  difguft ;  much  more,  that 
extenfive  power,  which  the  king's  indulgence  en- 
courged  the  prelates  to  affume.  The  jurifdiclion  of 
prefbyteries,  fynods,  and  other  democratical  courts, 
was,  in  a  manner,  abohfhed  by  the  bifhops;  and  the 
general  alTembly  itfeif  had  not  been  fummoned  for 
feveral  years  '■*.  A  new  oath  was  arbitrarily  impofed 
on  intrants,  by  which  they  fwore  to  obferve  the 
articles  of  Perth,  and  fubmit  to  the  hturgy  and 
canons.  And  in  a  word,  the  whole  fyftem  of  church 
government,  during  a  courfe  of  thirty  years,  had 
been  changed  by  means  of  the  innovations  introduced 
by  James  and  Charles. 

The  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  could  not  fail  to  partake  of  the  difr 
contents  which  prevailed  among  thefe  two  orders ; 
and  where  real  grounds  of  complaint  were  wanting, 

'  JBurnefs  Meai.  p.  *9,  30.  «  May,  p.  29, 
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they  greedily  laid  hold  of  imaginary  ones.     The  chap. 

fame  horror  againft  popery,  with  which  the  Englifh  , ^' 

puritans  were  pofleited,  was  obfervable  among  the  1637 
populace  in  Scotland ;  and  among  thefe,  as  being 
more  uncultivated  and  uncivilized,  fecmed  rather 
to  be  inflamed  into  a  higher  degree  of  ferocity; 
The  genius  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  court 
and  among  the  prelates,  was  of  an  oppofite  nature ; 
and  having  fome  afFmity  to  the  Romifh  worfhip,  led 
them  to  mollify,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  fevere 
prejudices,  and  to  fpeak  of  the  catholics  in  more 
charitable  language,  and  with  more  reconciling  ex- 
preflions.  From  this  foundation,  a  panic  fear  of 
popery  was  eafily  raifed ;  and  every  new  ceremony 
or  ornament,  introduced  into  divine  fervice,  was 
part  of  that  great  myftery  of  iniquity,  which,  from 
the  encouragement  of  the  king  and  the  bifliops,  was 
to  overfpread  the  nation'''.  The  few  innovations, 
which  James  had  made,  was  confidered  as  prepara- 
tives to  this  grand  defign ;  and  the  farther  alterations 
attempted  by  Charles  were  reprefented  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  his  intentions.  Through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  reign,  nothing  had  more  fatal  in- 
fluence, in  both  kingdoms,  than  this  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenfion,  which  with  fo  much  induflry  was  pro- 
pagated, and  with  fo  much  credulity  was  embraced^ 
by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Amidst  thefe  dangerous  complaints  and  terrors 
of  religious  innovation,  the  civil  and  ecclefiailical 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  imagined,  and  with  fome 
reafon,  not  to  be  altogether  free  from  invafion. 

The  eflablifliment  of  the  high  commiiTion  by 
James  without  any  authority  of  law,  feemed  a  con- 
fiderable  encroachment  of  the  crown,  and  eredied 
the  mofl  dangerous  and  arbitrary  of  all  courts,  by  a 
method  equally  dangerous  and  arbitrary.  All  the 
Heps  towards  the  fettlement  of  epifcopacy  had  in- 

'^  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  29,  30,  31. 
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CHAP.  ^QQ^  been  taken  with  confent  of  parliament :  Thcr 
^,  "_^  '  _f  articles  of  Perth  were  confirmed  in  1621  :  In  1633, 
J637.  the  king  had  obtained  a  general  ratification  of  every 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment :  But  thefe  laws  had  lefs 
authority  with  the  nation,  as  they  were  known  to 
have  palled  contrary  to  the  fentiments  even  of  thofe 
who  voted  for  them,  and  were  in  reality  extorted  by 
the  authority  and  importunity  of  the  fovereign.  The 
means,  however,  which  both  James  and  Charles  had 
employed,  in  order  to  influence  the  parliament,  were- 
entirely  regular ;  and  no  reafonable  pretence  had  been 
afibrded  for  reprefenting  thefe  laws  as  null  or  invalid. 
But  there  prevailed  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  another  principle,  of  the  moft  important  and 
moft  dangerous  nature,  and  which,  if  admitted, 
deftroyed  entirely  the  validity  of  all  fuch  ftatutes. 
The  ecclefiaflical  authority  was  fuppofed  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  civil ;  and  no  acl  of  parliament, 
nothing  but  the  confent  of  the  church  itfeif,  was  re- 
prefented  as  fufficient  ground  for  the  introduction  of 
any  change  in  religious  worfhip  or  difcipline.  And 
though  James  had  obtained  the  vote  of  aifemblies 
for  receiving  epifcopacy  and  his  new  rites,  it  muft 
be  confeifed  that  fuch  irregularities  had  prevailed 
in  conflituting  thefe  ecclefiaflical  courts,  and  fuch 
violence  in  conducting  them,  that  there  were  fome 
grounds  for  denying  the  authority  of  ail  their  afts. 
Charles,  fenfible  that  an  extorted  confent,  attended 
with  fuch  invidious  circumflances,  would  rather  be 
prejudicial  to  his  meafures,  had  wholly  laid  afide  the 
uk  of  aifemblies,  and  was  refolved,  in  conjundion 
with  the  bifhops,  to  govern  the  church  by  an  autho- 
rity, to  which  he  thought  himfelf  fully  entitled,  and 
which  he  believed  inherent  in  the  crown. 

The  king's  great  aim  was  to  complete  the  work 
fo  happily  begun  by  his  father  ;  to  eftablifli  difcipline 
upon  a  regular  fyflem  of  canons,  to  intr6duce  a  li- 
turgy into  public  worfhip,  and  to  render  the  eccle- 
fialiical  governmcut  pf  all  hi^  kingdoms  regular  and 

uniform* 
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uniform.  Some  views  of  policy  might  move  him  ^^l!^^' 
to  this  undertaking :  But  his  chief  motives  were  de-  .__^^,J.^ 
rived  from  principles  of  zeal  and  confcience.  1637. 

The   canons  for  eftablifhing   ecclefiaftical  jiirif-  ^'."f''<'"c- 
diclion  were  promulgated  in  1635;   and  were  re-  canons  and 
ceived  by  the  nation,  though  v/ithout  much  appear-  liti'i'i^y. 
ing  oppofition,  yet  with  great  inward  apprehenfion 
and  difcontent.     Men  felt  difpieafure  at  feeing  the 
royal  authority  highly  exalted  by  them,  and  repre- 
fented  as  abfolute  and  uncontrollable.      They  faw 
thefe  fpeculative  principles  reduced  to  praftice,  and 
a  whole  body  of  ecclefiafhical  laws  eftabliihed  without 
any  previous   confent  either  of  church  or  flate\ 
They   dreaded   left,    by   a   parity   of  reafon,   like 
arbitrary  authority,  from  like  pretences  and  prin- 
ciples, would   be  aifumed  in  civil  matters :   They 
remarked,  that  the  delicate  boundaries  which  fepa- 
rate    church    and   ftate   were    already  pafl'ed,  and 
many  civil   ordinances    eftablifhed   by  the  canons, 
under  colour  of  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  :  And  thev 
were  apt  to  deride  the  negligence  with  which  thefe 
important  edifls   had  been   compiled,   when   they 
found    that    the    new  liturgy  or    fervice-book  was 
every  where,    under  fevere  penalties,   enjoined  bv 
them,   though  it   had  not  yet  been  compofed  or 
publiihed^.     It  was,  however,  foon  expefted  ;  and 
in  the  reception  of  it,  as  the  people  are  always  moft 
affected  by  what  is  external  and  expofed  to  the  fenfes, 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  chief  difficulty  would 
confift. 

The  liturgy  which  the  king,  from  his  own  au- 
thority, impofed  on  Scotland,  was  copied  from  that 
of  England:  But  left  a  fervile  imitation  might 
fliock  the  pride  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  a  few  al- 
terations, in  order  to  fave  appearances,  were  made 
in  it ;  and  in  that  fliape  it  was  tranfmitted  to  the 

*  CJarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  jo6.  V  Iderrij  ibid,  p.  105. 
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CHAP,  bifliops  at  Edinburgh  ^  But  the  Scots  had  uni- 
Z^J^  verfally  entertained  a  notion,  that  though  riches 
,637.  and  worldly  glory  had  been  fliared  out  to  them  with 
a  fparing  hand,  they  could  boaft  of  fpiritual  trea- 
fures  more  abundant  and  more  genuine  than  were 
enjoyed  by  any  nation  under  heaven.  Even  their 
fouthern  neighbours,  they  thought,  though  fepa- 
rated  from  Rome,  ftill  retained  a  great  tind:ure  of 
the  primitive  pollution,  and  their  hturgy  was  re- 
prefented  as  a  fpecies  of  mafs,  though  with  fome 
lefs  fhow  and  embroidery  ^.  Great  prejudices, 
therefore,  were  entertained  againfl  it,  even  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf;  much  more  when  regarded  as  a 
preparative,  which  was  foon  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  all  the  abominations  of  popery.  And  as 
the  very  few  alterations  which  diftinguifhed  the  new 
liturgy  from  the  Englifh,  feemed  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  do^lrine  of  the  real  prefence;  this  circumftance 
was  deemed  an  undoubted  confirmation  of  every 
fufpicion  with  which  the  people  were  polfeffed  ^ 

Easter-day  was,  by  proclamation,  appointed 
for  the  firfl  reading  of  the  fervice  in  Edinburgh : 
But  in  order  to  judge  more  furely  of  men's  difpofi- 
tions,  the  council  delayed  the  matter  till  the  23d 
of  July ;  and  they  even  gave  notice,  the  Sunday 
before,  of  their  intention  to  commence  the  ufe  of 
the  new  Hturgy.  As  no  confiderable  fymptoms  of 
difcontent  appeared,  they  thought  that  they  might 
lafely  proceed  in  their  purpofe "  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of 
Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  furplice,  began  the  fer- 
vice ;  the  bifiiop  himfelf  and  many  of  the  privy- 
council  being  prefent.  But  no  fooncr  had  the  dean 
opened  the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meanelt 

*  King's  Decl.  p.  li^.     Mr^y,  p.  3*.  »  King's  Decl.  p.  20. 

«•  Burnet'?  Mem.  p.  31 .     Rnfhwoiih,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.    May,  \>.  31. 
<^  King's  Decl.  p.  2z.     CJaicndoii,    vol,  i,    p.  io8,     Rulhworili, 
vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
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fort,  moft  of  them  women,  clapping  their  hands,  ^  ha  p. 
curfing,    and  crying   out,    A  pope!    a  pope!  anti-  ,     ^      f 
cJjriJi  !  Jione  lji?n  !  raifed  fuch  a  tumult,  that  it  was      1637, 
impoflible  to  proceed  with  the  fervice.    The  bifnop,  J*,''^"'^  *' 
mounting   the   pulpit,    in    order    to    appeafe    the  bmgh. 
populace,  had  a  flool  thrown  at  him :  The  council 
was  infulted :   And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
magiftrates  were  able,   partly  by  authority,  partly 
by    force,    to   expel   the   rabble,   and  to  fhut  the 
doors  againft  them.     The  tumult,  however,   (bill 
continued   without :    Stones   were   thrown   at  the 
doors   and  windows :    And  when  the  fervice  was 
ended,  the  bifliop,  going  home,  was  attacked,  and 
narrowly  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude.      In   the  afternoon,  the  privy-feal,  be- 
caufe  he  carried  the  biftop  in  his  coach,  was  fo 
pelted   with    ftones,   and  hooted    at   with   execra- 
tions, and  prefled  upon  by  the  eager  populace,  that^ 
if  his  fervants,  with  drawn  fwords,   had  not  kept 
them  off,  the  bilhop's  life  had  been  expofed  to  the 
utmoft  danger''. 

Though  it  was  violently  fufpecled,  that  the  low 
populace,  who  alone  appeared,  had  been  infligated 
by  fome  -of  higher  condition,  yet  no  proof  of  it 
could  be  produced ;  and  every  one  fpake  with  dif- 
approbation  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  giddy  mul- 
titude %  It  was  not  thought  fafe,  however,  to  ha- 
zard a  new  infult  by  any  new  attempt  to  read  the 
liturgy ;  and  the  people  feemed,  for  the  time,  to 
be  appeafed  and  fatisfied.  But  it  being  known  that 
the  king  ftill  perfevered  in  his  intentions  of  impof- 
ing  that  mode  of  worftiip,  men  fortified  themfelves 
ftill  farther  in  their  prejudices  againft  it ;  and  great 
multitudes  reforted  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  the  introduclion  of  fo  hated  a  novelty  ^  It  was 
not  long  before  they  broke  out  in  the  moft  violent 

^  King's  Decl.  p.  23,  24.,  aj.     Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
=  King's  Decl.  p.  z6.  30.     Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
f  King's  Degl,  p.  31.     Rufliwovth,  vol.ii.  p.  400. 
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^  Y^  ^'  diforder.     The  bifiiop  of  Galloway  was  attacked  in 
^  -  -',  J  the  flreets,  and  chafed  into  the  chamber  where  the 
1637.      privy-councii  was  fitting.      The  council   itfelf  was 
s8th  oa.    befieged  and  violently  attacked  :    The  town-council 
met  with  the  fame  fate :  And  nothing  could  have 
faved  the  lives  of  all  of  them,  but  their  application 
to  fomc  popular  lords,  who  protected  them,   and 
difperfcd  the  multitude.    In  this  fedition,  the  adors 
were  of  fome  better  condition  than  in  the  former ;  . 
though  nobody  of  rank  feemed,  as  yet,  to  counte- 
nance them  ^. 

All  men,  however,  began  to  unite  and  to  en- 
courage each  other,  in  oppofoion  to  the  religious 
innovations  introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Petitions 
to  the  council  were  figned  and  prefented  by  perfons; 
of  the  higheft  quality  :  The  women  took  part,  and, 
as  was  ufual,  with  violence :  The  clergy,  every 
^vhere,  loudly  declaimed  againfl  popery  and  the 
liturgy,  which  they  reprefented  as  the  fame.  The 
pulpits  refounded  with  vehement  inveftives  againft 
antichrifl :  And  the  populace,  who  tirft  oppofed  the 
fervice,  was  often  compared  to  Balaam's  afs,  an 
animal,  in  iifelf,  ftupid  and  fenfelefs,  but  whofe  mouth 
had  been  opened  by  the  Lord,  to  the  admiration  of 
-the  whole  world''.  In  fliort,  fanaticifm  mingling 
vith  faction,  private  intereil  with  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  fymptoms  appeared,  on  all  hands,  of  th^ 
jnoft  dangerous  infurredion  and  diforder. 

The  primate,  a  man  of  wifdom  and  prudence, 
who  was  all  along  averfe  to  the  introduction  of  the 
liturgy,  reprefented  to  the  king  the  flatc  of  the  na- 
tion :  The  earl  of  Traquaire,  the  treufurer,  fet  out 
for  London,  in  order  to  kiy  the  matter  more  fully 
before  him:  Every  circumilance,  whether  the  con- 
dition of  England  or  of  Scotland  were  confidered, 
Ihovld  have  engaged  him  to  defiil  from  fo  hazardous 

g  King's  Decl.  p.  5s»  36,  &c.     Rufluvorth,  vol,  ii.  p.  494* 
>  King's  Decl.  ^.  31. 
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an  attempt :    Yet  was  Charles  inflexible.      In   his  chap. 
whole  conduft  of  this  affair,  there  appear  no  marks  .     ^'j 
of  the  good  fenfe  with  which  he  was  endowed:    A      1637. 
lively  inflance  of  that  fpecies  of  character  fo  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with ;  where  there  are  found  parts 
and  judgment  in  every  difcourfe  and  opinion ;  in 
many  a£lions  indifcretion  and  imprudence.      Men's 
views  of  things  are  the  refult  of  their  underftanding 
alone  :    Their  conduct  is  regulated  by  their  under- 
ilanding,  their  temper,  and  their  pafTions. 

To  lb  violent  a  combination  of  a  whole  kingdom,  ifi3«. 
Charles  had  nothing  to  oppofe  but  a  proclamation  ;  ^9^'iFeb, 
in  which  he  pardoned  all  pad  offences,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future,  and 
to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy.  This 
proclamation  was  inftantly  encountered  with  a  pub- 
lic proteftation,  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Hume 
and  lord  Lindfey :  And  this  was  the  firfl  time  that 
men  of  quality  had  appeared  in  any  violent  a6t  of 
oppofition  '.  But  this  proved  a  crifis.  The  infur- 
redion,  which  had  been  advancing  by  a  gradual 
and  flow  progrefs,  now  blazed  up  at  once.  No 
diforder,  however,  attended  it.  On  the  contrary", 
a  new  order  immediately  took  place.  Four  tablesy 
as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  Edinburgh. 
One  confided  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a 
third  of  minifters,  a  fourth  of  burgeffes.  The  table 
of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  fubordinate  tables, 
according  to  their  different  counties.  In  the  hands 
of  the  four  tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the  king^ 
dom  was  placed.  Orders  were  iffued  by  them,  and 
every  where  obeyed,  with  the  utmofl  regularity''. 
And  among  the  firff  acls  of  their  government  was 
the  production  of  the  Covenant. 

This  famous  covenant  confifled  fird  of  a  renun-  Thecove^ 
ciation  of  popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  "^"'* 

i  King's  Decl.  p.  47,  48,  &c.     Guthry,  p.  28.     May,  p.  37. 
^  Clarendon,  \'ol.  i.  p.  iii.     Ruihwortli,  vol.  ii.  p.  734. 

youth, 
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^  J^^  ^'  youth,  and  compofed  of  many  invedives,  fitted  to 
^  ^-^  '  J  inflame  the  minds  of  men  againft  their  fellow-crea- 
1633.  tures,  whom  heaven  has  enjoined  them  to  cherifli  and 
to  love.  There  followed  a  bond  of  union,  by  which 
the  fubfcribers  obliged  themfelves  to  refill  religious 
innovations,  and  to  defend  each  other  againft  all 
oppofition  whatfoever  :  And  all  this,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  the  greater  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  their  king  and  country  ':  The  people,  with- 
out diftinftion  of  rank  or  condition,  of  age  or  fex, 
flocked  to  the  fubfcription  of  this  covenant :  Few, 
in  their  judgment,  difapproved  of  it ;  and  ftill  fewer 
durft  openly  condemn  it.  The  king's  minifters 
and  counfellors  themfelves  were,  moft  of  them, 
feized  by  the  general  contagion.  And  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from  fo  falu- 
tary  and  fo  pious  a  combination. 

The  treacherous,  the  cruel,  the  unrelenting 
Philip,  accompanied  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  Spanifh 
inquifition,  was  fcarcely,  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, oppofed  in  the  Low  Countries  with  more  de- 
termined fury,  than  was  now,  by  the  Scots,  the 
mild,  the  humane  Charles,  attended  with  his  inoffen- 
five  liturgy* 
June.  The  king  began  to  apprehend  the  confequences. 

He  fent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  commiffioner, 
with  authority  to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He 
required  the  covenant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  : 
And  he  thought,  that  on  his  part  he  had  made  very 
fatisfa£lory  conceffions,  when  he  offered  to  fufpend 
the  canons  and  the  liturgy,  till,  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way,  they  could  be  received ;  and  fo  to  model  the 
high  commilTion,  that  it  fhould  no  longer  give 
offence  to  his  fubjefts  '".  Such  general  declarations 
could  not  well  give  content  to  any,  much  lefs  to 

'  King's  Decl.  p.  57,  58.    Rufliworth,  vol,  ii.  p.  734.   May,  p.  ^8. 
•n  Kuiliwonli,  vol.  ii.  p.  754,  Sic, 

thofe 
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thofe  who  carried  fo  much  higher  their  pretenfions.  ^  ha  p. 
The  covenanters  found  themlelves  feconded  by  the  ._  -^  '  ^ 
zeal  of  the  whole  nation.      Above  fixty  thoufand      1632. 
people  were  aflembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood.      Charles  pof- 
feffed  no  regular  forces  in  either  of  his  kingdoms. 
And  the  difcontents    in   England,    though   fecret, 
were  .believed  fo   violent,    that   the   king,    it  was 
thought,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  in 
fuch  a  caufe  the  power  of  that   kingdom.      The 
more,  therefore,    the  popular  leaders  in   Scotland 
confidered  their  fituation,  the  lefs  apprehenfion  did 
they  entertain  of  royal  power,  and  the  more  rigor- 
oufly  did  they  infill  on  entire  fatisfaftion.     In  an- 
fwer    to    Hamilton's    demand   of  renouncing    the 
covenant,  they  plainly  told  him,  that  they  would 
fooner  renounce  their  baptifm ".     And  the  clergy 
invited  the  ccmmiffioner  himfelf  to  fubfcribe  it,  by 
informing  him,  "  With  what  peace  and  comfort  it 
"  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people ;  what 
"  refolutions   and    beginnings    of    reformation   of 
'*  manners  were  fenfibly  perceived  in  all  parts  of 
"  the  nation,  above  any  meafure  they  had  ever  be- 
'*  fore  found  or  could  have  expected ;  how  great 
'*  glory  the  Lord  had  received  thereby ;  and  what 
"  confidence  they  had  that  God  would  make  Scot- 
"  land  a  bleffed  kingdom  °." 

Hamilton  returned  to  London  :  Made  another 
fruitlefs  journey,  with  new  conceffions,  to  Edin- 
burgh :  Returned  again  to  London ;  and  was  im- 
mediately fent  back  with  (till  more  fatisfadory  con- 
ceffions. The  king  was  now  willing  entirely  to  17th  Sept, 
abolifli  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  high  com- 
miffion  court.  He  was  even  refolved  to  limit  ex- 
tremely the  power  .of  the  bifhops,  and  was  content 
if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that  order  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ''.     And  to  enfure  all  thefe  gra- 

"  King's  Decl.  p.  87.  "Ibid,  p.  88.     Rufhworth,  vol.  ii. 

p- 75«.  P  King's  Decl.  p.  137.    Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  76%. 
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C  H  A  P.  clous  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  fummon 
^  ^^'^  firfl  an  affembly,  then  a  parliament,  where  every 
jijjg.  national  grievance  might  be  redreifed  and  remedied. 
Thele  fucceffive  conceffions  of  the  king,  which  yet 
came  ftill  Ihort  of  the  rifing  demands  of  the  maL 
contents,  difcovered  his  own  weaknefs,  encouraged 
their  infolence,  and  gave  no  fatisfaftion.  The  offer, 
however,  of  an  affembly  and  a  parliament,  in 
which  they  expected  to  be  entirely  mafters,  wds  wilU 
Jngly  embraced  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies 
}iad  reaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a 
covenant  on  his  fide  ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be 
drawn  up  for  that  purpofe.  It  confided  of  the  fame 
violent  renunciation  of  popery  above  mentioned  j 
■which,  though  the  king  did  not  approve  of  it,  he 
thought  it  fafefl  to  adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all 
the  fufpicions  entertained  againfl  him.  As  the  co- 
venanters, in  their  bond  of  mutual  defence  againil 
all  oppofition,  had  been  careful  not  to  except  the 
king;  Charles  had  formed  a  bond,  which  was  an- 
nexed to.  this  renunciation,  and  which  expreffed  the 
duty  and  loyalty  of  the  fubfcribers  to  his  majefty  ''^ 
But  the  covenanters,  perceiving  that  this  new  cove- 
nant was  only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide  them, 
received  it  with  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  deteflation. 
And  without  delay  they  proceeded  to  model  the  fu, 
ture  affembly,  from  which  fuch  great  atchievements 
were  expected  ^ 
A  general  The  geiiius  of  that  religion  which  prevailed  in 
pffeinbiy.  Scotland,  and  v/hich  every  day  was  fecretly  gaining 
ground  in  England,  was  far  from  inculcating  de- 
ference and  fubmiffion  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  merely  as 
fuch  :  Or  rather,  by  nourifhing  in  every  individual 
the  higheft  raptures  and  ecftafies  of  devotion,  it  con-^ 
fecrated,  in  a  manner,  every  individual,  and,  in  his 
own  eyes,  beflowed  a  charader  on  him,  much  fu- 

?  King's  Decl.  p.  140,  &c.  ''  Rafliwortb,  vol.  ii,  p.  772. 
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perior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  Inftitiitlons  chap. 
could  alone  confer.    The  clergy  of  Scotland,  though  ._       '_j 
fuch  tumult  was  excited  about  religious  worfhip  and      1638. 
difcipline,  were  both  poor  and  in  fmall  numbers; 
nor  are  they  in  general  to  be  confidered,  at  leail  in 
the  beginning,    as  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition, 
which  was  raifed  on  their  account.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  laity,  apprehending  from  feveral  inflances 
which  occurred,  a  fpirit  of  moderation  in  that  order, 
refolved  to  domineer  entirely  in  the  aflembly,  which 
was  fummoned,  and  to  hurry  on  the  ecclefiaftics  by 
the  fame  furious  zeal  with  which  they  were  them- 
felves  tranfported  ^ 

It  had  been  ufual,  before  the  eftablifhment  of 
prelacy,  for  each  prefoytery  to  fend  to  the  aflbmbly, 
befides  two  or  three  minifters,  one  lay-commif- 
fioner ' ;  and,  as  all  the  boroughs  and  univerfities 
fent  likewife  commiilioners,  the  lay-members  in 
that  ecclefiaftical  court  nearly  equalled  the  ecclefi- 
aftics. Not  only  this  inilitution,  which  James, 
apprehenfive  of  zeal  in  the  laity,  had  abolifhed, 
w^as  now  revived  by  the  covenanters :  They  alfo 
introduced  an  innovation  which  ferved  ftill  farther 
to  reduce  the  clergy  to  fubjeftion.  By  an  edict  of 
the  tables,  whofe  authority  was  fupreme,  an  elder 
from  each  pariih  was  ordered  to  attend  the  prefby- 
tery,  and  to  give  his  vote  in  the  choice  both  of  the 
commiffioners  and  minifters  who  fhould  be  deputed 
to  the  aftembly.  As  it  is  not  ufual  for  the  minifters 
who  are  put  in  the  lift  of  candidates,  to  claim  a  vote, 
all  the  elections  by  that  means  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  laity :  The  moft  furious  of  all  ranks  were 
chofen :  And  the  more  to  overawe  the  clergy,  a 
new  device  was   fallen  upon,  of  chuling  to  every 

*  K'lTig's  Decl.   p.  18S,  i8q.     Rufhvvorth,  vol.  ii.   p.  761, 
'   A   prtibyteiy  in  Scotkmtl   is  an  infeiior  eccicilafti.cal  court,  the 
fame  thar  vv:i3  ijttcrwaids   called  a  claffis   in  England,  and   is   com- 
poCeil  of  the  clergy  of  the  neigliboaring  parilhes  to  the  nuMibcr  com- 
jMo.ily  of  belwttn  iwdvc  aud  iwcr.ty. 

commif- 
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CHAP,  commiflloner,  four  or  five  lay-afTeflbrs,  who,  though 
^    ^   '_  they  could  have  no  vote,  might  yet  interpofe  with 
1638.      their  advice  and  authority  in  the  alfembly  ". 

The  affembly  met  at  Glafgow :    And,  befides  a 
great  concourfe  of  the  people,  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  any  family  or  intereft  were  prefent,  either 
as  members,    afleffors,    or  fpeftators ;    and  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  refolutions  taken  by  ,the  cove- 
nanters, could  here  meet  with  no  manner  of  oppo- 
fition.     A  firm  determination  had  been  entered  into, 
of  utterly  aboliihing  epifcopacy ;  and  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  it,  there  was  laid  before  the  prefbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft  the  biihops, 
as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony,  bribery, 
perjury,  cheating,  inceit,  adultery,  fornication,  com- 
mon fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach  of  the 
fabbath,  and  every  other  crime  that  had  occurred  to 
the  accufers ''.     The  bifliops  fent  a  proteft,  dechn- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  affenibly ;  the  commiflloner 
too  protefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  confti- 
tuted  and  elefted  ;    and,  in  his  majefly's  name,  dif- 
folved  it.      I'his  meafure  was  forefeen,    and  httle 
regarded.     The  court  fHU  continued  to  fit,  and  to 
finilh  their  bufinefs  ".     All  the  acts  of  aflembly  fince 
the  accefTion  of   James  to  the  crown  of  England 
were,  upon  pretty  reafonable  grounds,  declared  null 
and  invalid.     The  acts  of  parliament  which  afieded 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  were  fuppofed,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, to  have  no  manner  of  authority.     And  thus 
Epifcopacy  epifcopacy,    the   high    commiffion,    the  articles  of 
abolifhed.    Perth,  the  canons,  and  the  hturgy,  were  abolifhed 
and  declared  unlawful :  And  the  whole  fabric,  which 
James  and  Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had 
been  rearing  with  fo  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at 
once  to  the  ground.     The  covenant  likewife  was 

■  King's  Decl.  p.  190,  191.29a.     Guthry,  p.  39,  &c. 
^  King's  Decl.  p.  ai8.     Rulhwoith,  voJ.  ii.  p.  787. 
»  Mr.y,  p.  44. 

ordered 
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ordered  to  be  figned  by  every  one,  under  pain  of  C  H  a  P. 
excommunication  ^.  ,_  ._^_'  ^ 

The  independency  of  the  ecclefiaflical  upon  the  i/-,j«,. 
civil  power  was  the  old  prefbyterian  principle,  which 
had  been  zealouily  adopted  at  the  reformation,  and 
■which,  though  James  and  Charles  had  obliged  the 
church  publicly  to  difclaim  it,  had  fecretiy  been  ad- 
hered to  by  all  ranks  of  people.  It  was  commonly 
alked,  whether  Chrift  or  the  king  were  fuperior  ? 
And  as  the  anfwer  feemed  obvious,  it  was  in- 
ferred, that  the  aflembly,  being  Chrifl's  council,  was 
(fuperior  in  all  fpiritual  matters  to  the  parliament, 
which  was  only  the  king*s.  But  as  the  covenanters 
were  fenfible  that  this  confequence,  though  it 
feemed  to  them  irrefragable,  would  not  be  afl'ented. 
to  by  the  king;  it  became  necelfary  to  maintain 
their  religious  tenets  by  military  force,  and  not  to 
trufl  entirely  to  fupernatural  afliftance,  of  which, 
however,  they  held  themfelves  well  alfured.  They 
call  their  eyes  on  all  fides,  abroad  and  at  home, 
whence  ever  they  could  expert  any  aid  or  fupport. 

After  France  and  Holland  had  entered  into  a 
league  againfl  Spain,  and  framed  a  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, by  which  they  were  to  conquer  and  to  divide 
between  them  the  Low  Country  provinces,  England  , 
was  invited  to  preferve  a  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  while  the  French  and  Dutch  fhould 
attack  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders.  But  the 
king  replied  to  d'Eftrades,  the  French  ambaifador, 
who  opened  the  propofal,  that  he  had  a  fquadroix 
ready,  and  would  crofs  the  feas,  if  neceffary,  with 
an  army  of  1 5,000  men,  in  order  to  prevent  thefe 
projefted  conquefts "'.  This  anfwer,  which  proves 
that  Charles,  though  he  expreffed  his  mind  with  an 
imprudent  candour,  had  at  lafi  acquired  a  juft  idea 
of  national  intereft,  irritated  cardinal  Richlieu ;  and 
in  revenge,    that   politic  and  enterpriling  minifter 

f  King's  Decl,  p.  317.  *  Mem.  d'Eftrades,  voi.  t. 

carefully 
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CHAP,   carefully  fomented  the  firft  commotions  in  Scotland^ 
\_     !^  .'  ^^^  fecretly  fupplied  the  covenanters  with  money 
J639.      and  arms,  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  their  op^ 
pofition  againft  their  fovereign. 

But  the  chief  refource  of  the  Scottifh  malcon-* 
tents  was  in  themfelves,  and  in  their  own  vigour 
and  abihties.  No  regular  eftabliflied  commonwealth 
could  take  jufler  meafures,  or  execute  them  with 
greater  promptitude,  than  did  this  tumultuous  com- 
bination, inflamed  with  bigotry  for  religious  trifles, 
and  faction  without  a  reafonable  object.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  in  a  manner  engaged  ;  and  the  men 
of  greateft  abilities  foon  acquired  the  afcendant, 
which  their  family  intereft  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain. The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  feemed 
to  temporife,  had  at  laft  embraced  the  covenant ; 
and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  that  party :  A 
man  equally  fupple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and  de- 
termined, and  entirely  qualified  to  make  a  figure 
during  a  factious  and  turbulent  period.  The  earls 
of  Rothes,  Caflils,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  the  lords 
Lindefey,  Loudon,  Yefler,  Balmeiino,  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  that  party.  Many  Scotch  officers 
had  acquired  reputation  in  the  German  wars,  par- 
War,  ticularly  under  Guftavus  ;  and  thefe  were  invited 
over  to  aflifl  their  country  in  her  prefent  necelTity* 
The  command  was  entrufted  to  Lefley,  a  foldier  of 
experience  and  abihties.  Forces  were  regularly 
inhfted  and  difciplined.  Arms  were  commifTioned 
and  imported  from  foreign  countries.  A  few  caftles 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  being  unprovided  with 
victuals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons,  were  foon 
feized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a  fmall 
part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntley  (till  adhered  to 
the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters, 
was  in  a  very  little  time  put  in  a  tolerable  pofture 
of  defence  % 

a  May,  p.  49, 

The 
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The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  begun  and  car-  chap. 
Tied  on  with  great   rapidity.      Befides  the  inferior  t  ,  _^  ^ 
fort,   and  thofe  who  laboured  for  pay,   incredible      1635,. 
numbers  of  volunteers,  even  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, put  their  hand  to  the  work,  and  deemed  the 
moft  abjeft  employment  to  be  dignified  by  the  fane- 
tity  of  the  caufe.     Women  too  of  rank  and  con- 
dition,  forgetting  the   delicacy  of  their   fex,   and 
the  decoj-um  of  their  charafter,  were  intermingled 
with  the  lowefl  rabble ;  and  carried  on  their  fhoul- 
ders  the  rubbifh  requifite  for  completing  the  fortifi- 
cations \ 

We  muft  not  omit  another  auxiliary  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  no  inconfiderable  one ;  a  prophetefs, 
who  was  much  followed  and  admired  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  Her  name  was  Michelfon,  a  woman 
full  of  whimfies,  partly  hyfterical,  partly  religious  ; 
and  inflamed  with  a  zealous  concern  for  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  difcipline  of  the  prefbyterians.  She  fpoke  at 
certain  times  only,  and  had  often  interruptions  of 
days  and  weeks :  But  when  fhe  began  to  renew  her 
ecftacies,  warning  of  the  happy  event  was  conveyed 
over  the  whole  country,  thoufands  crowded  about 
her  houfe,  and  every  word  which  flie  uttered  was  re- 
ceived with  veneration,  as  the  moft  facred  oracles. 
The  covenant  was  her  perpetual  theme.     1  he  true,  v 

genuine  covenant,  flie  faid,  v/as  ratified  in  heaven : 
The  king's  covenant  was  an  invention  of  Satan : 
When  ihe  ipoke  of  Chrift,  flie  ufually  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  covenanting  Jefus.  R-oUo,  a  popular 
preacher,  and  zealous  covenanter,  was  her  great  fa- 
vourite; and  paid  her,  on  his  part,  no  lefs  veneration. 
Being  defired  by  the  fpeclators  to  pray  with  her,  and 
fpeak  to  her,  he  anfv/ered,  "  That  he  durft  not, 
"  and  that  it  would  be  ill  manners  in  him  to  fpeak, 
"  while  his  mafter,  Chrift,  was  fpeaking  in  her  ''.'* 

=  Gii'hry's  Memoirs,  p.  46.  ''  King's  Declaration 

at  laige,  j),  227,     Bmnet's  Meinoirs  of  Hamilton. 

Vol.  VI.  Z  Charles 
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CHAP.  Charles  had  agreed  to  reduce  epifcopal  autho- 
•_,  rity  fo  much,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  been  of 
1639.  '^^y  fervice  to  fupport  the  crown  ;  and  this  facrifice 
of  his  own  interefts  he  was  willing  to  make,  in 
order  to  attain  public  peace:  and  tranquillity.  But 
he  could  not  confent  entirely  to  abolifli  an  order, 
which  he  thought  as  cifential  to  the  being  of  a 
Chriftian  church,  as  his  Scottifh  fubjeds  deemed  it 
incompatible  with  that  facred  inltitution.  This 
narrownefs  of  mind,  if  we  would  be  impartial,  we 
muft  either  blame  or  excufe  equally  on  both  fides ; 
and  thereby  anticipate,  by  a  little  refiedion,  that 
judgment,  which  time,  by  introducing  new  fubjects 
of  controvei  fy,  will  undoubtedly  render  quite  fami- 
liar to  pollerity. 

So  great  was  Charles's  averfion  to  violent  and 
fanguinary  meafures,  and  fo  ftrong  his  affedion  to 
his  native  kingdom,  that  it  is  probable  the  conteft 
in  his  bread  would  be  nearly  equal  between  thefc 
laudable  palTions,  and  his  attachment  to  the  hie- 
rarchy. The  latter  affeclion,  however,  prevailed  for 
the  time,  and  made  him  haften  thofe  military  pre- 
parations which  he  had  projefted  for  fubduing  the 
.  refra6tory  fpirit  of  the  Scottifli  nation.  By  regu- 
lar ceconomy,  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
contraded  during  the  Spaniih  and  French  wars, 
but  had  amafled  a  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  which  he  referved  for  any  fudden  exigency* 
The  queen  had  great  intereft  with  the  catholics, 
both  from  the  fympathy  of  religion,  and  from  the 
favours  and  indulgences  which  llie  had  been  able  to 
procure  to  them.  She  now  employed  her  credit,  and 
perfuaded  them,  that  it  was  reafonable  to  give  large 
contributions  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to  the  king, 
during  this  urgent  necellity  ^  A  confiderable  fup- 
ply  was  obtained  by  this  means  j  to  the  great  fcan- 
dal  of  the  puritans,  who  were  offended  at  feeing 

«  Rufhwoitli,  vol.  iii.  p.  1329.    Franklyn,  p*  767. 
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the  king  on  fuch  good  terms  with  the  papifts,  and  chap. 
repined  that  others  (hould  give  what  they  themfelves  , 

vere  difpofed  to  refufe  him.  jq.^, 

Charles's  fleet  was  formidable  and  well  fup-  . 
plied.  Having  put  5000  land-forces  on  hoard,  he 
entrufted  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  fail  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  to  caufe 
a  diverfion  in  the  forces  of  the  malcontents.  An 
~  army  was  levied  of  near  20,000  foot,  and  above 
3000  horfq,  and  was'  put  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman  of  great  family, 
but  celebrated  neither  for  military  nor  political 
abilities.  The  earl  of  EfTex,  a  man  of  ftrid  ho- 
nour, and  extremely  popular,  efpecially  among  the 
foldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general :  The 
earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horfe.  The  king 
himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoned  all  the  i.jih  May, 
peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The  whole  had 
the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  court,  rather  than  of 
a  military  armament ;  and  in  this  fituation,  carry- 
ing  more  fliow  than  real  force  with  it,  the  camp 
arrived  at  Berwic  ^ 

The  Scottilh  army  was  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had 
more  reputation  and  experience;  and  the  foldiers, 
though  undifciplined  and  ill-armed,  were  animated 
as  well  by  the  national  averfion  to  England,  and  the 
dread  of  becoming  a  province  to  their  old  enemy, 
as  by  an  unfurmountable  fervour  of  religion.  The 
pulpits  had  extremely  allifted  the  officers  in  levying 
recruits,  and  had  thundered  out  anathemas  againfl 
all  thofe  w/jo  went  not  out  to  ajjiji  the  Lord  againjl 
the  mighty".  Yet  fo  prudent  were  the  leaders  of 
the  malcontents,  that  they  immediately  fent  fub- 
miffive  mellages  to  the  king,  and  craved  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  treaty. 

f  Clarendon,  vol.?.  p.  in;,  ii6,  117, 
S  Buinet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton. 
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CHAP.  Charles  knew  that  the  force  of  the  covenanters 
^__  ' ^  was  confiderable,  their  fpirits  high,  their  zeal  furi- 
i6j9.  ous ;  and  that,  as  they  were  not  yet  daunted  by  any 
ill  fuccefs,  no  reafonable  terms  could  be  expected 
from  them.  With  regard  therefore  to  a  treaty, 
great  difficulties  occurred  on  both  fides.  Should  he 
fubmit  to  the  pretenfions  of  the  malcontents,  befidcs 
that  the  prelacy  muft  be  facrificed  to  their  religious 
prejudices,  fuch  a  check  would  be  given  to  royal 
authority,  which  had,  very  lately,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  been  thoroughly  eftabhfhed  in  Scotland, 
that  he  mull  expect  ever  after  to  retain  in  that  king- 
dom no  more  than  the  appearance  of  majelly.  The 
great  men,  having  proved,  by  fo  fenfible  a  trial, 
the  impotence  of  law  and  prerogative,  would  return 
to  their  former  licentioufnefs :  Thej^reachers  would 
retain  their  innate  arrogance :  And  the  people,  un- 
protefted  by  juftice,  would  recognize  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  they  found  to  domineer 
over  them.  England  alfo,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  would  imitate  fo  bad  an  example  ;  and  hav- 
ing already  a  ftrong  propenfity  tovv'ards  republican 
and  puritanical  factions,  would  expeft,  by  the  fame 
feditious  praclices,  to  attain  the  fame  indulgence. 
To  advance  fo  far,  without  bringing  the  rebels  to  a 
total  fubmiffion,  at  lealf  to  reafonable  conceffions, 
was  to  promife  them,  in  all  future  time,  an  impunity 
for  rebellion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  confidered  that  Scot- 
land Vv^as  never  before,  under  any  of  his  anceflors,  fo 
united,  and  fo  animated  it  its  own  defence;  yet 
had  often  been  able  co  foil  or  elude  the  force  of 
England,  combined  heartily  in  one  caufe,  and  en- 
ured by  long  practice  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  How 
much  greater  difficulty  ffiould  he  find  at  prefent,  to 
fubdue,  by  violence,  a  people  inflamed  with  reli- 
gious prejudices ;  while  he  could  only  oppofe  to  them . 
a  nation  enervated  by  long  peace,  and  lukewarm 
ill  his  fervice  3  or,  what  was  more  to  be  dreaded, 

I  many  . 
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many  of  them  engaged  in  the  fame  party  with  the  chap. 
rebels  ''.    Should  the  war  be  only  protraded  beyond  .    -^\__f 
a  campaign,  (and  who  could  expeO:  to  finifli  it  in      1639. 
that  period  ?)  his  treafures  would  fail  him  ;  and  for 
fupply,  he  mud  have  recourie  to  an  Englifh  par- 
liament,  which   by   fatal   experience    he    had    ever 
found  more  ready  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives, 
than  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the  crown.     And 
what  if  he  receive  a  defeat  from  the  rebel  army? 
This    misfortune   was    far    from    being   impolfible. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  national  caufe,  and  llrongly 
adtuated  by  millaken  principles.       His   army  was 
retained  entirely  by  pay,  and  looked  on  the  quarrel 
with  the  fame  indifference  which  naturally  belongs 
to  mercenary  troops,    without  poifeirmg   the   difci- 
pline  by  which  fuch   troops   are  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed.     And  the  confequences  of  a  defeat,  while 
Scotland  was  enraged    and   England  difcontented, 
were  fo  dreadful,  that  no  motive  fhould  perfuade 
him  to  hazard  it. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  had  fallen  into  fuch  a 
fituation  that,  whichever  fide  he  embraced,  his  errors 
muft  be  dangerous  :  No  wonder,  therefore,  he  was 
in  great  perplexity '.  But  he  did  worfe  than  em- 
brace the  worfl  fide:  For,  properly  fpeaking,  he 
embraced  no  fide  at  all.  He  concluded  a  fudden 
pacification,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he 
fhould  withdraw  his  fleet  and  ar-mv  ;  that  within 
eight  and  forty  hours  the  Scots  fhould  difmifs  their 
forces ;  that  the  king's  forts  fhould  be  reftored  to 
him;  his  authority  be  acknowledged ;  and  a  general 
affembly  and  a  parliament  be  immediately  fum- 
moned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences'. 
What  were  the  rcafons  which  engaged  the  king  to 
admit  fuch  flrange  articles  of  peace,  it  is  in  vain  to 
inquire :   For   there  fcarcely  could  be  any.     The    . 

^  Ruih.  vol.iii.  p.  936.  J  Ibid.  p.  945. 
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CHAP,  caufcs  of  that  event  may  admit  of  a  more  eafy  expli- 

■^  -^~' _'  cation. 
J639.  The  malcontents   had  been  very  induftrious  in 

reprefenting  to  the  Englifh  the  grievances  under 
which  Scotland  laboured,  and  the  ill  counfels  which 
had  been  fuggefted  to  their  fovereign-  Their  liber- 
ties, they  faid,  were  invaded :  The  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  extended  beyond  all  former  precedent: 
Illegal  courts  creeled :  The  hierarchy  exalted  at  the 
expence  of  national  privileges :  And  fo  many  new 
fuperftitions  introduced  by  the  haughty  tyrannical 
prelates,  as  begat  a  ju(l  fufpicion  that  a  project  was 
ferioufly  formed  for  the  refloration  of  popery.  The 
king's  conduct,  furely,  in  Scotland,  had  been  in 
every  thing,  except  in  eflablifliing  the  ecclefiallical 
canons,  more  legal  than  in  England  ;  yet  was  there 
fuch  a  general  refemblance  in  the  complaints  of 
both  kingdoms,  that  the  Englifli  readily  aifented  to 
all  the  reprefentations  of  the  Scottifli  malcontents, 
and  believed  that  nation  to  have  been  driven  by 
oppreilion  into  the  violent  counfels  which  they  had 
embraced.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being  willing 
to  feccnd  the  king  in  fubduing  the  free  fpirits  of  the 
Scots  ;  they  lather  pitied  that  unhappy  people,  who 
had  been  puflied  to  thofe  extremities:  And  they 
thought  that  the  example  of  fuch  neighbours,  as 
well  as  their  affiftance,  might  fome  time  be  advan- 
tageous to  England,  and  encourage  her  to  recover, 
by  a  vigorous  effort,  her  violated  lav.'s  and  liberties. 
The  gentry  and  nobility,  who,  without  attachment 
to  the  court,  without  command  in  the  army,  at- 
tended in  great  numbers  the  Englilh  camp,  greedily 
feized,  and  propagated,  and  gave  authority  to  thefe 
fentiments  :  A  retreat,  very  little  honourable,  which 
the  earl  of  Holland,  with  a  confiderable  detach- 
ment of  the  Englifli  forces,  had  made  before  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Scottifh,  caufed  all  thefe  humours 
to  blaze  up  at  once:  A.nd  the  king,  whofe  charafter 

was 
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was  not  fufficlently  vigorous  or  decifive,  and  who  Chap. 
was  apt,  from  facility,  to  embrace  hafty  counfels,  ^  ^^-'t 
fuddenly  affented  to  a  meafure  which  was  recom-      ,639. 
mended  by  all  about  him,  and  which  favoured  his 
natural  propenfion  towards  the  mifguided  fubjedls  of 
his  native  kingdom ''. 

Charles,  having  fo  far  advanced  in  pacific  mea- 
fures,  ought  with  a  fteady  refolution  to  have  pro- 
fecuted  them,  and  have  fubmitted  to  every  tolerable 
condition  demanded  by  the  aflembly  and  parliament; 
nor  fhould  he  have  recommenced  hoftilities,  but  on 
account  of  fuch  enormous  and  unexpected  preten- 
fions  as  would  have  juftified  his  caufe,  if  poffibic, 
to   the  whole  Englifh  nation.     So  far,  indeed,  he 
adopted  this  plan,  that  he  agreed  not  only  to  confirm 
his  former  concellions,  of  abrogating  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  the  high  commifiion,  and  the  articles 
of  Perth ;  but  alfo  to   abolifh  the  order  itfelf  of 
biihops,  for  which  he  had  fo  zealoufly  contended  K 
But    this    conceflion   was    gained    by   the   utmoft 
violence  which  he  could  impofe  on  his  difpofition 
and  prejudices :  He  even  fecretly  retained  an  inten- 
tion of  feizing  favourable  opportunities,  in  order  to 
recover  the  ground  which  he  had  loil '".     And  one 
ftep  farther  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to 
advance.     The  aflembly,  when  it  met,  paid  no  de- 
ference to  the  king's  prepoflellions,  but  gave  full 
indulgence  to  their  own.     They  voted  epifcopacy  to  Aug.  17th. 
be   unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :    He  was 
willing  to  allow  it  contrary  to  the  conftitutions  of 
the  church.     They  ftigmatifed  the  liturgy  and  ca- 
nons as  popifli :    He  agreed  fimply  to  abolifh  them. 
They  denominated  the  high  commillion,  tyranny:  * 

He  was  content  to  fet  it  afide ".  The  parliament, 
which  fat  after  the  alfembly,  advanced  pretenfions 
which  tended   to  diminifh  the  civil   power  of  the 

^   Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  iia,  123.     May,  p.  4.6. 
'    Rulh.  vol.  iii.   p.  94-6. 

■"  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  154.     Rufh.   vol.  iii.  p.  951. 
«  Idem,  ibid.  p.  958,  &c. 
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CHAP,  monarch ;  and,  what  probably  afFe£led  Charles  ftill 

^^_.  j'_.  more,   they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  a£ls  of 

1639.     aiTembly,  when,  by  the  king's  inftrudlions  %   Tra- 

War  le-     quaire,  the  commiffioner,  prorogued  them.     And 

on  account  of  thefe  claims,  which  might  have  been 

forefeen,  was  the  war  renewed  with  great  advantages 

on  the  fide  of  the  covenanters,  and  difadvantages 

on  that  of  the  king. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacification 
without  conditions,  than  the  neceiTity  of  his  affairs 
and  his  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  difband  his 
army ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been  held  together 
folely  by  mercenary  vitws,  it  was  not  pofTible  with- 
out great  trouble,  and  expence,  and  lofs  of  time, 
;^gain  to  affemble  them.  The  more  prudent  co- 
venanters had  concluded,  that  their  pretenfions  be- 
ing fo  contrary  to  the  interefts,  and  flill  more  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  king,  it  was  likely  that  they 
-ihould  again  be  obliged  to  fupport  their  caufe  by 
arms  ;  and  they  were  therefore  careful  in  difmilTmg 
their  troops,  to  preferve  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pacific  difpofition.  The  ofHcers  bad 
orders  to  be  ready  on  the  firft  fummons :  The  fol- 
diers were  warned  not  to  think  the  nation  fecure 
from  an  Englifli  invafion :  And  the  religious  zeal 
which  animated  all  ranks  of  men,  made  them  imme- 
diately fly  to  their  Handards  as  foon  as  the  trumpet 
was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal  leaders. 
The  credit  which  in  their  lait  expedition  they  had 
acquired,  by  obliging  their  fovereign  to  depart  from 
all  his  pretenfions,  gave  courage  to  every  one  in 
undertaking  this  new  enterprife  ■'. 
164.0.  The  king,  with  great  difllculry,  founds  means  to 

Apr.  13th.  (^i-xxv  together  an  army;  but  foon  difcovered,  that 
all  favlngs  being  gone,  and  great  debts  contra fted, 
his  revenue  would  be  infufiicient  to  fupport  them. 
An  Englifli  parliament,  therefore,  formerly  fo  un- 

*  R'.:fhwo!-th,  vol.iii.  p.  95(5. 

P  Clditiidon,  vol.i.  p.  IJ5.     Ruiliworth,  v>.l,ili.  p.  1023- 
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kind  and  intraftable,  muft  now,  after  above  eleven  C  H  A  P» 
years  intermiflion,   after  the  king  had  tried  many  .     -  -'_f 
irregular .  methods  of  taxation,  after  multiplied  dif-      1640. 
gufts  given  to  the  puritanical  party,  be  fummoned  ^.^l'  ^"S' 
to  aflemble,  amidfl  the  moil  preffing  neceflities  of  liamenc. 
the  crown. 

As  the  king  refolved  to  try,  whether  this  houfe 
of  commons  would  be  more  compliant  than  their 
predeceifors,  and  grant  him  fupply  on  any  reafon- 
able  terms ;  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament  was  late,  and  very  near  the  time  allotted 
for  opening  the  campaign  againfl  the  Scots.  After 
the  paft  experience  of  their  ill-humour,  and  of  their 
Incroaching  difpofition,  he  thought  that  he  could 
not  in  prudence  truft  them  Vvith  a  long  felTion,  till 
he  had  feen  fome  better  proofs  of  their  good  inten- 
tions :  The  urgency  of  the  occafion,  and  the  little 
time  allowed  for  debate,  were  reafons  which  he  re- 
ferved  againft  the  malcontents  in  the  houfe :  And 
an  incident  had  happened,  which,  he  believed,  had 
now  furnilhed  him  with  ftill  more  cogent  argu- 
ments. 

The  earl  of  Traquaire  had  intercepted  a  letter 
written  to  the  king  of  France  by  the  Scottifh  mal- ' 
<:ontents ;  and  had  conveyed  this  letter  to  the  king. 
Charles,  partly  repenting  of  the  large  conceflions 
made  to  the  Scots,  partly  difgufted  at  their  frefh 
infolence  and  pretenfions,  feized  this  opportunity  of 
breaking  with  them.  He  had  thrown  into  the 
Tower  loid  Loudon,  commiffioner  from  the  cove- 
nanters ;  one  of  the  perfons  who  had  figned  the 
treafonable  letter  '^.  And  he  now  laid  the  matter 
before  the  parliament,  whom  he  hoped  to  inflame 
by  the  refentment,  and  alarm  by  the  danger  of 
this  application  to  a  foreign  power.  By  the  mouth 
of  the  lord  keeper,  Finch,  he  difcovered  his  wants, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  been  able  to  affem- 
ble  his  army,  and  to  fubfifi:  them,  not  by  any  reve- 

1  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  [u  129.     Rufti,  vd.  iii.  p.  956.     May,  p.  56. 
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CHAP,  nue  which  he  poiTefled,  but  by  means  of  a  large 
^^.^\' _,  debt  of  above  300,00c  pounds  which  he  had  con- 
J640.     trafted,  and  for  which  he  had  given  fecurity  upon 
the    crown-lands.      He    reprefented,    that    it    was 
neceffary  to  grant  fuppiies  for  the  immediate  and 
urgent  demands  of  his  military  armaments :   That 
the  feafon  was  far  advanced,  the  time  precious,  and 
none  of   it    mufl   be    loft    in    deliberation :    That 
though  his  coffers  were  empty,  they  had  not  been 
exhaufted    by    unnecefTary   pomp,    or    fumptuous 
buildings,  or  any  other  kind  of  magnificence  :   That 
whatever  fuppiies  had  been  levied  on  his  fubjects, 
had  been  employed  for  their  advantage  and  preferva- 
tion,  and  like  vapours  rifmg  out  of  the  earth,  and 
gathered  into  a  cloud,  had  fallen  in  fweet  and  re- 
frefhing  fhowers  on  the  fame  fields  from  which  they 
had  at  firft  been  exhaled :    That  though  he  defired 
fuch  immediate  affiftance  as  might  prevent  for  the 
time  a  total  diforder  in  the  government,  he  was  far 
from  any  intention  of  precluding  them  from  their 
right  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  offer  him  petitions  for  the  redrefs  of  their  griev- 
ances :    That  as  much  as  was  poffible  of  this  feafon 
jhould  afterwards  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpofe  : 
That  as  he  expeded  only  fuch  fupply  at  prefent  as 
the  current  fervice  neceffarily  required,  it  would  be 
requifite  to  affemble  them  again  next  winter,  when 
they  fhould  have  full  leifure  to  conclude  whatever 
bufmefs  had  this  feffion  been  left  imperfedl  and  un- 
finifhed  :  That  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  twfce 
put  fuch  truft  upon  his  good  intentions,  as  to  grant 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feffion,  a  large  fupply,^ 
and  had  ever  experienced  good  effects  from  the  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him  :    And  that,  in  every  circum- 
flance,  his  people  fhould  find  his  conduft  fuitable 
to  a  juflj    pious,  and  gracious  king,    and  fuch  as 
was  calculated  to  promote  an  entire  harmony  be- 
tween prince  and  parliament '. 

i    ♦  Rufh.  vo!.  iii.  p.  I J 14. 
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However  plaufible  thefe  topics,  they  made  fmall  chap. 

impreflion  on  the  houfe  of  commons.      By  foine  il-  ^ -  -  j 

legiil,  and  feveral  fufpicious  meafurss  of  the  crown,  1640. 
and  by  the  courageous  oppofition  which  particular 
perfons,  amidfl  dangers  and  hardfliips,  had  made 
to  them  ;  the  minds  of  m.en,  throughout  the  nation, 
had  taken  fuch  a  turn  as  to  afcribe  every  honour 
to  the  refractory  oppofers  of  the  king  and  the  mi- 
nifters.  Thefe  were  the  only  patriots,  the  only 
lovers  of  their  country,  the  only  heroes,  and,  per- 
haps too,  the  only  true  Chriflians.  A  reafonable 
compliance  with  the  court  was  flavifh  dependence ;  • 

a  regard  to  the  king,  fervile  flattery ;  a  confidence 
in  his  promifes,  fhameful  proflitution.  This  gene- 
ral caft  of  thought,  which  has,  more  or  lefs,  pre- 
vailed in  England,  during  near  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  which  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  good  and 
much  ill  in  public  affairs,  never  predominated  more 
than  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  The  prefent 
houfe  of  commons,  being  entirely  compofed  of 
country-gentlemen,  who  came  into  parliament  with 
all  their  native  prejudices  about  them,  and  whom 
the  crovi'n  had  no  means  of  influencing,  could  not 
fail  to  contain  a  majority  of  thefe  ftubborn  patriots. 

Affairs  likewife,  by  means  of  the  Scottifh  in- 
furreftion,  and  the  general  difcontents  in  England, 
were  drawn  fo  near  to  a  crifis,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  houfe,  lagacious  and  penetrating,  began  to  fore- 
fee  the  confequences,  and  to  hope,  that  the  time, 
fo  long  wiflied  for,  was  now  come,  when  royal  au- 
thority muil  fall  into  a  total  fubordination  under  po- 
pular alfemblies,  and  when  public  liberty  mufl  ac- 
quire a  full  afcendant.  .  By  reducing  the  crown  to 
necefTities,,  they  had  hitherto  found,  that  the  king 
had  been  pufhed  into  violent  counfels,  which  had 
ferved  extremely  the  purpofes  of  his  adverfaries  : 
And  by  multiplying  thefe  necefTities,  it  was  forefeen 
that  his  prerogative,  undermined  on  all  fides,  mull, 
at  laff,  be  overthrow^,  a-nd  be  no  longer  dangerous 

to 
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CHAP,  to  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Whatever,  there- 
^  _.  iore,  tended  to  compofe  the  diiFerences  between  king 
1640.  and  .parliament,  and  to  preferve  the  government 
uniformly  in  its  prefent  channel,  was  zealoully  op- 
pofed  by  thefe  popular  leaders  ;  and  their  paft  con- 
dud  and  fufferings  gave  them  credit  fufficient  to 
efi'ecl  all  their  purpofes. 

The  houfe  of  commons,    moved  by  thefe  and 
many  other  obvious  reafons,  inflead  of  taking  notice 
of  the  king's  complaints  againft  his  Scottifh  fub- 
je£ls,  or  his  applications  for  fupply,  entered  imme- 
diately upon  grievances  ;  and  a  fpeech,  which  Pym 
made  them  on  that  fubjeft,  was  much  more  heark- 
ened to,  than  that  which  the  lord  keeper  had  de- 
livered to  them  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign.     The 
fubjed  of  Pym's  harangue  has  been  fufficiently  ex- 
plained above ;    where  we  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  grievances,  imaginary  in  the  church,  more  real 
in  the  (late,  of  which  the  nation,  at  that  time,  fo 
loudly  complained '.     The  houfe  began  with  exa- 
mining the  behaviour  of  tlie  fpeaker  the  lafl  day  of 
the  former  parliament ;  when  he  refufed,  on  account 
of  the  king's  command,  to  put  the  queltion  :    And 
they  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege.     They  pro- 
ceeded next  to  inquire  into  the  imprifonment  and 
profecution  of  fir  John  Elliot,  Holies,  and  Valen- 
tine ' :    The   affair  of   (hip-money   was   canvalled : 
And  plentiful  fubjecl  of  enquiry  was  fuggefted  on  all 
hands.      Grievances  were  regularly    clalled  under 
three  heads:   thofe  with  regard  to  privileges  of  par- 
liament, to  the  property  of  the  fubjeft,.  and  to  reli- 
gion ".     The  king,  feeing  a  large  and  inexhauflible 
field  opened,  preffed  them   again   for  fupply ;  and 
finding  his  meilage  ineffectnal,  he  came  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  defn-ed  their   good  offices   with   the 
commons.      The  peers  were  fenfible  of  the  king's 
urgent  neceillties ;  and  thought  that  fupply^  on  this 

'  Clarendon,  voM.  p.  n,-^'     Rufh.  vol.  iii.  p.  1131.     May,  p.  60. 
»  Ru/h.  vol.  iii.  p.  1136.  ••Idem,  ibid.  p.  114.7. 
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occafion,  ought,  both  in  reafon  and  m  decency,  to  chap. 
go  before  grievances.  They  ventured  to  reprefent  ,,__^^^ 
their  fenfe  of  the  matter  to  the  commons ;  but  their  1640. 
interceflion  did  harm.  The  commons  had  aKvays 
claimed,  as  their  peculiar  province,  the  granting  of 
fuppHes ;  and,  though  the  peers  had  here  gone  no 
farther  than  offering  advice,  the  lower  houfe  imme- 
diately thought  proper  to  vote  fo  unprecedented  an 
interpofition  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  ^.  Charles, 
in  order  to  bring  the  matter  of  fupply  to  fome  iffue, 
folicited  the  houfe  by  new  meflages :  And  finding 
that  (hip-money  gave  great  alarm  and  difguft ;  be- 
fides  informing  them,  that  he  never  intended  to 
make  a  conflant  revenue  of  it,  that  all  the  money 
levied  had  been  regularly,  with  other  great  fums, 
expended  on  equipping  the  navy  ;  he  now  went  fo 
far  as  to  offer  them  a  total  abolition  of  that  obnoxi- 
ous claim,  by  any  law  which  the  commons  fhould 
think  proper  to  prefent  to  him.  In  return,  he  only 
aiked,  for  his  neceffities,  a  fupply  of  twelve  fub- 
fidies,  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  aiid 
that  payable  in  three  years ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  let  them  know^,  that,  confidering  the  fituation  of 
his  affairs,  a  delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial ". 
The  king,  though  the  majority  was  againfl:  him, 
never  had  more  friends  in  any  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  the  debate  was  carried  on  for  two  days,  v/ith 
great  zeal  and  warmth  on  both  fides. 

It  w^as  urged  by  the  partifans  of  the  court,  that 
the  happieft  occafion,  which  the  fondeft  wifhes 
could  fuggefl,  was  now  prefented,  for  removing  al! 
difgufls  and  jealoufies  betv/een  king  and  people,  and 
for  reconciling  their  fovereign,  for  ever,  to  the  ufe 
of  parliaments.  That  if  they,  on  their  part,  laid 
afide  all  enormous  claims  and  pretenfions,  and  pro- 
vided, in  a  reafonable  manner,  for  the  public  necef- 
fities ;  they  needed  entertain  no  fufpicion  of  any  in- 

""  Clatendon,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  y-  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

Rufliwoitb,  vol.  iii.  p.  1154, 
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CHAT,  fatiable  ambition  or  illegal  ufurpation  in  the  crown. 

^  -J  That  though  due  regard  had  not  always  been  paid, 
1640.  during  this  reign,  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet 
no  invafion  of  them  had  been  altogether  deliberate 
and  voluntary  ;  much  lefs,  the  refult  of  wanton 
tyranny  and  injuftice  ;  and  ftill  lefs,  of  a  formed 
delign  to  fubvert  the  conftitution.  That  to  repofe  a 
reafonable  confidence  in  the  king,  and  generoufly  to 
fupply  his  prefent  wants,  which  proceeded  neither 
from  prodigality  nor  mifconduft,  would  be  the  true 
means  of  gaining  on  his  generous  nature,  and  ex- 
torting, by  gentle  violence,  fuch  conceffions  as 
were  requifite  for  the  eftablifliment  of  public  liberty. 
That  he  had  promifed,  not  only  on  the  word  of  a 
prince,  but  alfo  on  that  of  a  gentleman  (the  cxpref- 
fion  which  he  had  been  pleated  to  ufe),  that,  after 
the  fupply  was  granted,  the  parliament  fhould  ftill 
have  liberty  to  continue  their  deliberations :  Could 
it  be  fufpecled,  that  any  man,  any  prince,  much 
lefs  fuch  a  one,  whofe  words  was,  as  yet,  facred  and 
inviolate,  would,  for  fo  fmall  a  motive,  forfeit  his 
honour,  and,  with  it,  all  future  trufl  and  confidence, 
by  breaking  a  promife,  fo  public  and  fo  folemn  ? 
That  even,  if  the  parliament  fliould  be  deceived  in 
repofing  this  confidence  in  him,  they  neither  loft 
any  thing,  nor  incurred  any  danger  ;  fince  it  was 
evidently  neceflary,  for  the  fecurity  of  public  peace, 
to  fupply  him  with  money,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the 
Scottilh  rebellion.  That  he  had  fo  far  fuited  his 
firft  demands  to  their  prejudices,  that  he  only  afked 
a  fupply  for  a  few  months,  and  was  willing,  after  fo 
Ihort  a  truft  from  them,  to  fall  again  into  depend- 
ence, and  to  truft  them  for  his  farther  fupport 
and  fubfiftence.  That  if  he  now  feemed  to  defirc 
fomething  farther,  he  alfo  made  them,  in  return,  a 
confiderable  offer,  and  was  willing,  for  the  future, 
to  depend  on  them  for  a  revenue,  which  was  quite 
neceffary  for  public  honour  and  fecurity.  That  the 
nature  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  ilippofed  a  mu- 
tual 
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lual  confidence  between  king  and  parliament :    And  f-  H  a  p, 
if  the)^  fhould  refufe  it  on  their  part,  efpecially  with      ^'^'^' 
circ  urn  (lances  of  fuch  outrage  and  indignity  ;  what      if.^a. 
could  be  expelled  but  a  total  dilfolution  of  govern- 
ment, and   violent  fadions,   followed  by  the  mod 
dangerous  convulfions  and  intefiine  diforders  ? 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments,  it  was  urged 
by  the  malcontent  party,  that  the  court  had  difco-  • 
vered,  on  their  part,  but  few  fymptoms  of  that  mu- 
tual confidence  to  which  they  now  fo  kindly  invited 
the  commons.  That  eleven  years  intermiflion  of 
parliaments,  the  longed  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Englilli  annals,  was  a  fufficient  indication  of  the 
jealoufy  entertained  againft  the  people  ;  or  rather  of 
defigns  formed  for  the  fuppreffion  of  all  their  Hber- 
ties  and  privileges.  That  the  minifters  might  well 
plead  neceflity,  nor  could  any  thing,  indeed,  be  a 
flronger  proof  of  fome  invincible  neceflity,  than 
their  embracing  a  meafure,  for  which  they  had  con- 
ceived fo  violent  an  averfion,  as  the  alfembling  of 
an  Englilli  parliament.  That  this  neceffity,  how- 
ever, was  purely  minifterial,  not  national :  And  if 
the  fame  grievances,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  under 
which  this  nation  itfelf  laboured,  had  pufhed  the 
Scots  to  extremities ;  was  it  requifite  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  fhould  forge  their  own  chains,  by  impofing 
chains  on  their  unhappy  neighbours  ?  That  the  an- 
cient practice  of  parliament  was  to  give  grievances 
the  precedency  of  fupply  ;  and  this  order,  fo  care- 
fully obferved  by  their  anceftors,  was  founded  on  a 
jealoufy  inherent  in  the  conftitution,  and  was  never 
interpreted  as  any  peculiar  diffidence  of  the  prefent 
fovereign.  That  a  praftice,  which  had  been  up- 
held, during  times  the  mod  favourable  to  liberty, 
could  not,  in  common  prudence,  be  depa'rted  from, 
where  fuch  undeniable  reafons  for  fufpicion  had 
been  afforded.  That  it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  the 
advanced  feafon,  and  the  urgent  occafion  for  fupply ; 
when  it  plainly  appeared,  that,  in  order  to  afford  a 

pretence 
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c  H  A  P.  pretence  for  this  topic,  and  to  feduce  the  commons, 
t  ...^  Ij  great  political  contrivance  had  been  employed.  That 
1640.  the  writs  for  eleftions  were  iffued  early  in  the  win- 
ter ;  and  if  the  meeting  of  parliament  had  not  pur- 
pofely  been  delayed  till  io  near  the  commencement 
of  military  operations,  there  had  been  leifure  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  redreflfed  all  national  grievances,  and 
to  have  proceeded  afterwards  to  an  examination  of 
the  king's  occafion  for  fupply.  That  the  intention 
of  fo  grofs  an  artifice  was  to  engage  the  commons, 
under  pretence  of  neceffity,  to  violate  the  regular 
order  of  parliament ;  and  a  precedent  of  that  kind 
being  once  eflablifhed,  no  inquiry  into  public  mea- 
fures  would  afterwards  be  permitted  :  That  fcarcely 
any  argument  more  unfavourable  could  be  pleaded 
for  fupply,  than  an  offer  to  abolifli  Ihip-money ; 
a  taxation  the  moll  illegal,  and  the  moil  dangerous, 
that  had  ever,  in  any  reign,  been  impofed  upon  the 
nation :  And  that,  by  bargaining  for  the  remiffion 
of  that  duty,  the  commons  would,  in  a  manner, 
ratify  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  levied  ;  at 
leafl,  give  encouragement  for  advancing  new  pre- 
tenfions  of  a  like  nature,  in  hopes  of  refigning  them 
on  like  advantageous  conditions. 

These  reafons,  joined  to  lb  many  occafions  of  ill 
humour,  feemed  to  fway  with  the  greater  number : 
But,  to  make  the  matter  worfe,  fir  Harry  Vane,  the 
fecretary,  told  the  commons,  Vvithout  any  authority 
from  the  king,  that  nothing  iefs  than  twelve  fub- 
lidies  would  be  accepted  as  a  compenfation  for  the 
abolition  of  fhip-money.  This  aliertion,  proceeding 
from  the  indifcretion,  if  we  are  not  rather  to  call  it 
the  treachery,  of  Vane,  difpleafed  the  houfe,  by 
Ihowing  a  ftiltnefs  and  rigidity  in  the  king,  which, 
in  a  claim  fo  ill  grounded,  was  deemed  inexcufable  ''. 
We  are  informed  likewife,  that-  fome  men,  who 
were  thought  to  underfland  the  (late  of  the  nation, 

y  Clarencion,  vol.  i.  p.  138, 
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affirmed  in  the  houfe,   that  the  amount  of  twelve  ^  ^"^  ^  P* 
fubfidies  was  a  greater  fum  than  could  be  found  in  ^        |  j 
all  England.     Such  were  the  happy  ignorance  and      1640. 
inexperience  of  thofe  times,  with  regard  to  taxes  ^ ! 

The  king  was  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity.   He 
faw,  that  his  friends  in  the  houfe  were  outnumbered 
by  his  enemies,  and  that  the  fame  counfels  were  ftill 
prevalent,  which  had  ever  bred  fuch  oppofition  and 
difturbance.      Inftead  of  hoping  that   any  fupply 
would  be  granted  him,  to  carry  on  war  againft  the 
Scots,  whom  the  majority  of  the  houfe  regarded  as 
their  bed  friends  and  firmed  allies;   he  expes^ed 
every  day,  that  they  would  prefent  him  an  addrefs 
for  making  peace  with  thofe  rebels.     And  if  the 
houfe  met  again,  a  vote,  he  was  informed,  would 
certainly  pafs,  to  blafl  his  revenue  of  fliip-money ; 
and  thereby  renew  all  the  oppofition,  which,  v/ith 
fo  much  difficulty,  he  had  furmounted,  in  levying 
that  taxation.     Where  great  evils  lie  on  all  fides, 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  befh  counfel ;  nor  is  it 
any  wonder,  that  the  king,  whofe  capacity  was  not 
equal  to  fituations  of  fuch' extreme  delicacy,  fhould 
haftily  have  formed  and  executed  the  refolution  of  DifTolu-' 
diflblving  this  parliament :  A  meafure,  how^ever,  of  ^'0"« 
which  he  foon  after  repented,  and  which  the  fubfe- 
quent  events,  more  than  any  convincing  reafon,  in- 
clined every  one  to  condemn.     The  lail  parliament, 
which  ended  with  fuch  rigour  and  violence,  had  yet, 
at  firfl,  covered  their  intentions  with  greater  ap- 
pearance of  moderation  than  this  parliament  had 
hitherto  aflumed. 

An  abrupt  and  violent  diifolution  naturally  excites 
difcontents  among  the  people,  who  ufually  put  entire 
confidence  in  their  reprefentatlves,  and  exped  from 
them  the  redrefs  of  all  grievances.  As  if  there  were 
,not  already  fufficient  grounds  of  complaint,  the 
king  perfevered  fi;ill  in  thofe  counfels,  which,  from 

*  Clarer.doPj  vol.  i.  p.  136, 

Vol.  VI,  A  a  .  experi- 
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CHAP,  experience,  he  might  have  been  fenfible  were  fo 
\     ^   '_f  dangerous  and  unpopular.     Bellafis  and  fir  John 
164.0.      Hotham  were  fummoned  before  the  council ; '  aad 
refufnig  to  give  any  account  of  their  condudl  in  par- 
liament, were  committed  to  prifon.     All  the  peti- 
tions and  complaints,  which  had  been  fent  to  the 
committee  of  religion,  were  demanded  from  Crew, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  on  his  refufa'  to 
deliver   them,    he  was   fent  to  the  Tower.      The 
ftudies,  and  even  the  pockets,  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wic  and  lord  Broke,  before  the  expiration  of  privi- 
lege, were  fearched,  in  expectation  of  finding  trea- 
fonable  papers.     Thefe  acts  of  authority  were  inter- 
preted, with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  inva- 
fions  on  the  right  of  national  alTemblies  ''.     But  the 
king,  after  the  firfl  provocation  which  he  met  with, 
never  fufficiently  refpecled  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment; and,  by  his  example,  he  farther  confirmed 
their  refolution,  when  they  fhould  acquire  power,  to 
pay  like  difregard  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
Though  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  the  con- 
vocation was  ftill    allowed  to   fit ;    a   practice    of 
which,  fmce  the  reformation,  there  were  but  few 
inftances%  and  which  was  for  that  reafon  fuppofed 
by  many  to  be  irregular.     Befides  granting  to  the 
king  a  fupply  from  the  fpirituality,  and  framing 
many  canons,  the  convocation,  jealous  of  like  inno- 
vations with  thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land, impofed  an  oath  on  the  clergy,  and  the  gra- 
duates in  the  univerfities,  by  which  every  one  fwore 
to  maintain  the  eflablilhed  government  of  the  church 
by    archbifhops,    bifliops,    deans,    chapters,    &c.  ^ 
Thefe  fteps,  in  the  prefent  difcontented  humour  of 

b  Rufhworth,  vol.  iil.  p.  1167.     May,  p.  6t. 

c  There  wzs  one  in  1586.  See  Hiftory  of  Archbifliop  Laud,  p.  80. 
The  authority  of  the  convocation  was  indeed,  in  mod  refpetfls,  inde- 
pendent of  the  parliament,  and  there  was  no  reafon,  which  requiie«l 
the  one  to  be  diffolved  upon  the  diflblution  ©f  the  other, 

*  Wbitlocke,  p.  33. 
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the  nation,    were  commonly  deemed   Illegal ;    be-  chap. 
caufe  not  ratified  by  confent  of  parliament,  in  whom  .     -  - '^ 
all  authority  was  now  fuppofed  to  be  centered.  And      1640, 
nothing,  befides,  could  afford  more  fubje6l  of  ridi- 
cule, than  an  oath,  which  contained  an  et  c^etera  in 
the  midfl  of  it. 

The  people,  who  generally  abhorred  the  convoca-  Dircon- 
tion  as  much  as  they  revered  the  parliament,  could  England 
fcarcely  be  reftrained  from  infulting  and  abufmg 
this  ailembly  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
them  guards,  in  order  to  prote6l  them  %  An  attack, 
too  was  made  during  the  night  upon  Laud,  in  his 
palace  of  Lambeth,  by  above  500  perfons ;  and  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  fortify  himfelf  for  his  defence  ^ 
A  multitude,  confifling  of  two  thoufand  fetlaries, 
entered  St.  Paul's,  where  the  high  commiffion  then 
fat ;  tore  down  the  benches  ;  and  cried  out.  No 
biJJjop,  no  high  coimnlffion  ^.  All  thefe  inftances  of 
difcontent  were  prefages  of  fome  great  revolution ; 
had  the  court  poffeffed  fufficient  fkill  to  difcern  the 
danger,  or  fufficient  power  to  provide  againft  it. 

In  this  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  king  iffued  a  declaration,  in  order  to  con- 
vince his  people  of  the  necelTity,  which  he  lay  under, 
of  diffolving  the  lafl  parliament ''.  The  chief  topic, 
on  v/hich  he  infilled,  was,  that  the  commons  imi- 
tated the  bad  example  of  all  their  predeceffors  of  late 
years,  in  making  continual  encroachments  on  his 
authority,  in  cenfuring  his  whole  adminiflration  and 
conduft,  in  difcuffing  every  circumftance  of  public 
government,  and  in  their  indired  bargaining  and 
contracting  with  their  king  for  fupply ;  as  if  no- 
thing ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  he  fhould 
purchafe,  either  by  quitting  fomevvhat  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  or  by  diminifhing  and  lelTening  his 
Handing  revenue.     Thefe  pradices,   he  faid,   were 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  33.       f  Dugdah,  p.  62.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  i/j.3. 
8  Dugda;e,  p.  65,  ^  Kulhwortb,  vol,  lii.  p.  1160. 
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^  Lin  ^*  ^^'^^^'^^y  "^o  ^^^  maxims  of  their  anceflors  j  and  thefc 
v^        '_   practices  were  totally  incompatible  with  monarchy ', 
1640,  The  king,    difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfi- 

dles,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedi- 
ents, in  order  to  fupply  his  urgent  neceffities.  The 
ecclefiaflical  fubfidies  ferved  him  in  fome  ftead  ;  and 
'  it  feemed  but  juft,  that  the  clergy  fhould  contribute 
to  a  war,  which  was  in  a  great  meafure  of  their 
own  raifing  ^,  He  borrowed  money  from  his  mini- 
fters  and  courtiers ;  and  fo  much  was  he  beloved 
among  them,  that  above  300,000  pounds  were 
fubfcribed  in  a  few  days :  Though  nothing  furely 
could  be  more  difagreeable  to  a  prince,  full  of  dig- 
nity, than  to  be  a  burthen  on  his  friends,  inflead  of 
being  a  fupport  to  them.  Some  attempts  were  made 
towards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens ;  but  ftill 
repelled  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  be- 
come unconquerable  '.  A  loan  of  40,000  pounds 
w  as  extorted  from  the  Spanifh  merchants,  who  had 
bullion  in  the  Tower,  expofed  to  the  attempts  of 
the  king.  Coat  and  conducl-money  for  the  foldiery 
was  levied  on  the  counties ;  an  ancient  pradice "', 
but  fuppofed  to  be  abohfhed  by  the  petition  of 
right.  All  the  pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eaft 
India  Company  upon  trufl:,  and  fold,  at  a  great  dif- 
count,  for  ready  money  ".  A  fcheme  was  propofed 
for  coining  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
bafe  money  ".  Such  were  the  extremities  to  which 
Charles  was  reduced,  The  frefh  difficulties  which, 
amidft  the  prefent  diftrefles,  were  every  day  raifed, 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fhip-money,  obliged 
him  to  exert  continual  a6ls  of  authority,  augmented 
the  difcontents  of  the  people,  and  increafed  his  in- 
digence and  neceffities  ^, 

i  -See  nots  [Z]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  May,  p.  4?. 

1  Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p,  ii8r.  ^  Idem,  vol.  i.  p.  i6St 

n  May,  p.  63.  •  Rurti.  vol.  iii.  p.  1216.     May,  p.  63' 

F  RuHi.  vol.  iii.  p<ii73«  llSs*  ix84«  IJ99«  laoo.  1203,  1204^ 
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The  prefeiit  expedients,    however,    enabled  the  CHAP, 
king,    though  with  great  difficulty,    to   march  his  '_, 

army,  confifting  of  19,000  foot,  and  2000  horfe ''.  1640. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  general : 
The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  called  over  from  Ire- 
land, lieutenant-general :  Lord  Conway,  general  of 
the  horfe.  A  fmall  fleet  was  thought  fufficient  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  this  expedition. 

So  great  are  the  effects  of  zeal  and  unanimity, 
that  the  Scottifh  army,  though  fomewhat  fuperior, 
were  fooner  ready  than  the  king's ;  and  they  march 
ed  to  the  borders  of  England.  To  engage  them  to 
proceed,  befides  their  general  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
cret  difcontents  of  that  kingdom,  lord  Saville  had 
forged  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  fix  noblemen  the 
mofl  confiderable  of  England,  by  which  the  Scots 
were  invited  to  affifl  their  neighbours,  in  procuring 
a  redrefs  of  grievances  ^  Notwithftanding  thefe 
warlike  preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  cove- 
nanters flill  preferved  the  mod  pathetic  and  mofh 
fubmiffive  language ;  and  entered  England,  they  20th  Aug. 
faid,  with  no  other  view,  than  to  obtain  accefs  to 
the  king's  prefence,  and  lay  their  humble  petition  at 
his  royal  feet.  At  Newburn  upon  Tyne,  they  were 
oppofed  by  a  detachment  of  4500  men  under  Con- 
way, who  feemed  refolute  to  difpute  with  them  the 
paffage  of  the  river.  The  Scots  firft  entreated  them, 
with  great  civility,  not  to  flop  them  in  their  march 
to  their  gracious  fovereign  ;  and  then  attacked  them 
with  great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and  chafed  the 
reft  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  feized  the  aSthAug. 
whole  Engliffi  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle  ^°"|  ^\ 
fled  immediately  to  Durh^im ;  and  not  yet  thinking 
themfelves  fafe,  they  deferted  that  town,  and  re- 
treated into  Yorkftiire  % 

s  Rufh.  vol.  iii.  p.  1279.  >•  Nalfon,  vol,  ii.  p.  427. 

»  Ciaiencjon,  vol,  i.  p.  14.3, 
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CHAP.  The  Scots  took  pofTeiTion  of  Newcaflle  •,  and 
t^^^_'_f  though  fufiiciently  elated  with  their  viclory,  they 
164.0.  preferved  exaft  difcipline,  and  perfevered  in  their 
refolution  of  paying  for  every  thing,  in  order  flill 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  an  amicable  ccrre- 
fpondence  with  England.  They  alfo  difpatched 
meifengers  to  the  king,  who  was  arrived  at  York ; 
and  they  took  care,  after  th^  advantage  which  they 
liad  obtained,  to  redouble  their  expreflions  of  loyal- 
ty, duty,  and  fubmiffion  to  his  perfon,  and  they 
even  made  apologies,  full  of  forrow  and  contrition, 
for  their  late  viclory  '. 

Charles  was  in  a  very  diftreffed  condition.  The 
nation  was  univerfdly  and  highly  difcontented.  The 
army  was  difcouraged,  and  began  likewife  to  be 
cfifcontented,  both  from  the  contagion  of  general 
difp^uft,  and  as  an  excufe  for  their  mifbehaviour, 
which  they  were  defirous  of  reprefenting  rather  as 
want  of  will  than  of  courage  to  fight.  The  treafury 
too  was  quite  exhauiled,  and  every  expedient  for 
fupply  had  been  tried  to  the  uttermoft.  No  event 
had  happened,  but  what  might  have  been  forefeen 
as  necelfary,  at  leafl:  as  very  probable ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  king's  fituation,  that  no  provifion  could  be 
made,  nor  was  even  any  refolution  taken  againft 
fuch  an  exigency. 
Treaty  at  In  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Scots 
Rippon.  upon  him,  the  king  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  named 
fixteen  Englilh  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven 
Scottifli  commiflioners  at  Rippon.  The  earls  of 
Hertford,  Bedford,  Salifbury,  Warvvic,  EfTex,  Hol- 
land, Briftol,  and  Berkfhire,  the  lords  Kimbolton, 
Wharton,  Dunfmore,  Paget,  Broke,  Saville,  Pau- 
let,  and  Howard  of  Efcric,  were  chofen  by  the 
king ;  all  of  them  popular  men,  and  confequently 
fuppofed  nowife  averfe  to  the  Scottifh  invafion,  or 
unacceptable  to  that  nation  ". 

'■  Rufli,  vol.  iii.  p.  1255.  "  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
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An  addrefs  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  pe-  ^  ^ ^^  P- 
titioning  for  a  parliament ;  the  great  point  to  which  '^ 

all  men's  projeds  at  this  time  tended '\  Twelve  1640. 
noblemen  prefented  a  petition  to  the  fame  purpofe  ". 
But  the  king  contented  himfelf  with  fummoning  a 
great  council  of  the  peers  at  York  ;  a  meafure  which 
had  formerly  been  taken  in  cafes  of  fudden  emer- 
gency, but  which,  at  prefent,  could  ferve  to  little 
purpofe.  Perhaps  the  king,  who  dreaded  above  all 
things  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  who  exped;ed  no 
fupply  from  them  on  any  reafonable  terms,  thought 
that  in  his  prefent  diftrelfes  he  might  be  enabled  to 
levy  fupplies  by  the  authority  of  the  peers  alone. 
But  the  employing  fo  long  the  plea  of  a  neceffity 
which  appeared  diftant  and  doubtful,  rendered  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  a  neceffity 
which  was  now  at  lafl  become  real,  urgent,  and  in- 
evitable. 

By  Northumberland's  ficknefs  the  command  of 
the  army  had  devolved  on  Strafford.  This  rioble- 
man  poffeifed  more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king 
or  any  of  the  council.  He  advifed  Charles  rather 
to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  unworthy 
terms  as  were  likely  to  be  impofed  upon  him.  The 
lofs  fuflained  at  Newburn,  he  faid,  was  inconfider- 
able ;  and  though  a  panic  had  for  the  time  feized 
the  army,  that  event  was  nothing  ftrange  among 
new  levied  troops  ;  and  the  Scots  being  in  the  fame 
condition,  would,  no  doubt,  be  liable,  in  their  turn, 
to  a  like  accident.  His  opinion  therefore  v/as,  that 
the  king  fhould  pufli  forward,  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifion ;  and  if  he 
were  fo  unfuccefsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befal 
him,  than  what,  from  his  inactivity,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  expofed  to  ^.     To  fhow  how  eafy  it  would 

^  Riifli,  vol.iii.  p.  1263.  ^  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  146. 

Rufh.  vol.iii.  p.  1260.     May,  p.  66.     Warwick,  p.  151, 
y  Nallbn,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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CHAP,  be  to  execute  this  projecl,  he  ordered  an  affault  to 

T  Til 

^_  '^  be  made  on  fome  quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  he 
164.9.  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  No  ceffation  of 
arms  had  as  yet  been  agreed  to  during  the  treaty 
at  Rippon  ;  yet  great  clamour  prevailed,  on  account 
of  this  aft  of  hoftility.  And  when  it  was  known 
that  the  officer  who  condufted  the  attack  was  a  pa- 
pift,  a  violent  outcry  was  raifed  againft  the  king, 
for  employing  that  hated  fed  in  the  murder  of  his  J 
proteftant  fubjefts  '^. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  feveral  mu- 
tinies had  arifen  among  the  Englifh  troops,  when 
marching  to  join  the  army ;  and  fome  officers  had 
been  murdered,  merely  on  fufpicion  of  their  being 
papifts*.      The  petition  of  right  had  abolifhed  all 
martial  law  ;    and  by  an  inconvenience  which  na- 
turally attended  the  plan,  as  yet  new  and  unform- 
ed, of  regular  and  rigid  liberty,  it  was  found  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  for  the  generals  to  govern  the  army, 
by  all  the  authority  which  the  king  could  legally 
confer  upon  them.      The   lawyers   had  declared, 
that  m.artial  law  could  not  be  exerclfed,  except  in 
the  very  prefence  of  an  enemy ;  and  becaufe  it  had 
been  found  necefiary  to  execute  a   mutineer,    the 
generals  thought  it  advifable,  for  their  own  fafety, 
to  apply  for  a  pardon  from  the  crown.     This  weak- 
nefs,    however,    was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
army ;  and  lord  Conway  faid,   that  if  any  lawyer 
were  fo  imprudent  as  to  difcover  the  fecret  to  the 
foldiers,  it  would  be  neceflary  inftantly  to  refute 
him,  and  to  hang  the  lawyer  himfelf  by  fentence  of 
a  court-martial  ^ 

An  army  new  levied,  undifciplined,  frightened, 
feditious,  ill-paid,  and  governed  by  no  proper  au- 
thority, was  very  unfit  for  withftanding  a  viftorious 
and  high-fpirited  enemy,  and  retaining  in  fubjeftion 
a  difcontented  and  zealous  nation. 

^  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  159,  a  Rufti.  vol.  iii.  p.  I190,  ii9i» 

jxga,  &c.     May,  p.  64.  b  Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p.  ii99' 
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Charles,  In  defpair  of  being  able  to  ftem  the  chap. 
torrent,  at  laft  determined  to  yield  to  it :  And  as  he       "^'^ 
forefaw  that  the  great  council  of  the  peers  would  ad-     1640. 
vife  him  to  call  a  parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  ^^^^  ^^P** 
jfiirfl  fpeech,  that  he  had  already  taken  this  refolution.  cou^ncii  of 
He  informed  them  likewife,  that  the  queen,  in  a  the  peers, 
letter  which  fhe  had  written  to  him,  had  very  ear- 
neftly  recommended  that  meafure.  This  good  prince, 
who  was  extremely  attached  to  his  confort,  and  who 
paffionately  wiflied  to  render  her  popular  in  the  na- 
tion, forgot  not,  amidff  all  his  diftrefs,  the  interefls 
of  his  domeftic  tendernefs ". 

In  order  to  fubfift  both  armies  (for  the  king  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties,  to 
pay  his  enemies)  Charles  wrote  to  the  city,  defiring 
a  loan  of  200,000  pounds.  And  the  peers  at  York, 
whofe  authority  was  now  much  greater  than  that  of 
their  fovereign,  joined  in  the  fame  requeft''.  So 
low  was  this  prince  already  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  fubje<5ts! 

As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negotiation 
with  the  Scots,  it  was  propofed  to  transfer  the  treaty 
from  Rippon  to  London :  A  propofal  willingly  em- 
braced by  that  nation,  who  were  now  fure  of  treat- 
ing with  advantage,  in  a  place  where  the  king,  they 
forefaw,  would  be  in  a  manner  a  prifoner,  in  the 
midft  of  his  implacable  enemies,  and  their  deter- 
mined friends  ^. 

c  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p«i54.     Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p.  1275. 
<*  Eufti.  vol.  iii.  p.  1279.  '  Ibid,  p.  13OJ? 
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CHAP.    LIV. 

Meeting   of  the   lojig  parliament Strafford  and 

Laud  impeached Finch  and  Windehank  j^j/— 

Great   authority   of  the   commons The   bifhops 

attacked — —Tonnage  and  poundage Triennial 

bill Straff'ord's     trial Bill     of    attainder 

• Execution    of    Strafford— — High    commijfion 

and  Jiar-chamber   abolifhed King's  journey  to 

Scotland* 

H  A.  p.  ''Y^HE  caufes  of  difguft  which,  for  above  thirty 
-^  ' _f  -S-  years,  had  been  daily  multiplying  in  England, 
1640.  were  now  come  to  full  maturity,  and  threatened  the 
kingdom  with  fome  great  revolution  or  convulfion. 
The  [uncertain  and  undefined  Hmits  of  prerogative 
and  privilege  had  been  eagerly  difputed  during  that 
whole  period ;  and  in  every  controverfy  between 
prince  and  people,  the  queftion,  however  doubtful, 
had  always  been  decided  by  each  party  in  favour  of 
its  own  pretenfions.  Too  lightly,  perhaps,  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  neceffity,  the  king  had  even 
alTumed  powers  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
limited  government,  and  ^  had  rendered  it  impoffible 
for  his  moft  zealous  partifans  entirely  to  juitify  his 
conduft,  except  by  topics  fo  unpopular,  that  they 
were  more  fitted,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's 
minds,  to  inflame,  than  appeafe,  the  general  dif- 
content.  Thofe  great  fupports  of  public  authority, 
law  and  religion,  had  likewife,  by  the  unbounded 
compliance  of  judges  and  prelates,  loft  much  of 
their  influence  over  the  people ;  or  rather  had  in  a 
great  meafure  gone  over  to  the  fide  of  fadion,  and 

*iuthorifed 
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authorlfed  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  rebellion,  chap. 
The  nobility,  alfo,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  >  — ^-'_f 
of  retaining  by  offices  and  preferments  fuitablc  to  1640. 
their  rank,  had  been  feized  with  the  general  difcon- 
tent,  and  unwi^'.rily  threw  themfelves  into  the  fcale 
which  already  began  too  much  to  preponderate. 
Senfible  of  fome  encroachments  which  had  been 
made  by  royal  authority,  men  entertained  no  jca- 
loufy  of  the  commons,  whofe  enterpriles  for  the  ac- 
quifitlon  of  power  had  ever  been  covered  with  the 
appearance  of  public  good,  and  had  hitherto  gone 
no  farther  than  fome  difappointed  efforts  and  endea- 
vours. The  progrefs  of  the  Scottifh  malcontents 
reduced  the  crown  to  an  entire  dependence  for  fup- 
ply  :  Their  union  with  the  popular  party  in  England 
brought  great  acceffion  of  authority  to  the  latter : 
The  near  profpeft  of  fuccefs  roufed  ail  latent  mur- 
murs and  pretenfions  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
in  fuch  violent  conflraint :  And  the  torrent  of  ge- 
neral inclination  and  opinion  ran  fo  ftrongly  againfl 
the  court,  that  the  king  was  in  no  fituation  to  refufe 
any  reafonable  demands  of^the  popular  leaders,  either 
for  definin-  or  limiting  the  powers  of  his  preroga- 
tive. Even  many  exorbitant  claims,  in  his  prefent 
fituation,  would  probably  be  made,  and  muft  necef- 
farily  be  complied  with. 

The  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church 
was  not  yet  fo  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the 
political  and  religious  puritans  mutually  lent  affift- 
ance  to  each  other,  there  were  many  who  joined  the 
former,  yet  declined  all  connexion  with  the  latter. 
The  hierarchy  had  been  eftabliflied  in  England  ever 
fmce  the  reformation :  The  Romifli  church,  in  all 
ages,  had  carefully  maintained  that  form  of  eccle- 
iiaftical  government :  The  ancient  fathers  too  bore 
teftimony  to  epifcopal  jurifdidion :  And  though 
parity  may  feem  at  firfl  to  have  had  place  among 
Chriftian  paflors,  the  period  during  which  it  pre- 
vailed was  fo  fliort,  that  few  undifputed  traces  of  it 

remained 
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CHAP,  remained  in  hiflory.     The  bifhops  and  their  more 
^_^___^_^^J^_^  zealous  partifans  inferred  thence  the  divine  indefeiz- 
1640.     able  right  of  prelacy  :  Others  regarded  that  inftitu- 
tion  as  venerable  and  ufeful :    And  if  the  love  of 
novelty  led  fome  to  adopt  the  new  rites  and  difci- 
pline  of  the  puritans,    the  reverence  to   antiquity 
retained  many  in  their  attachment  to  the  liturgy  and 
government  of  the  church.     It  behoved,  therefore, 
the  zealous  innovators  in  parliament  to  proceed  with 
fome  caution  and  referve.     By  promoting  all  mea- 
fures  which  reduced  the  powers  of  the  crown,  they 
hoped  to  difarm   the  king,  whom  they  juftly  re- 
garded, from  principle,  inclination,  and  poHcy,  to 
be  the  determined  patron  of  the  hierarchy.     By  de- 
claiming againfl  the  fuppofed  encroachments  and 
tyranny  of  the  prelates,  they  endeavoured  to  carry 
the  nation  from  a  hatred  of  their  perfons,  to  an 
oppofition  againfl  their  office  and  character.     And 
when  men  were  inhfled  in  party,  it  would  not  be 
difficult,   they  thought,  to  lead  them  by  degrees 
into  many  meafures,  for  which  they  formerly  enter- 
tained tlie  greatefl  averfion.     Though  the  new  fec- 
taries  compofed  not,  at  firft,  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  they  were  inflamed,  as  is  ufual  among  inno- 
vators, with  extreme  zeal  for  their  opinions.     Their 
unfurmountable  paflion,  difguifed  to  themfelves,  as 
well  as  to  others,  under  the  appearance  of  holy  fer- 
vours, was  well  qualified  to  make  profelytes,  and 
to  feize  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude.     And 
one  furious  enthufiafl  was  able,  by  his  aftive  in- 
duflry,  to  furmount  the  indolent  efforts  of  many 
fober  and  reafonable  antagonifls. 

When  the  nation,  therefore,  was  fo  generally 
difcontented,  and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of 
any  defign  to  fubvert  the  church  and  monarchy  ;  no 
wonder  that  almofl  all  elections  ran  in  favour  of 
thofe  who,  by  their  high  pretenfions  to  piety  and 
patriotifm,  had  encouraged  the  national  prejudices, 
it  is  a  ufual  compliment  to  regard  the  king's  in* 

clination 
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cllnation  in  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker ;  and  Charles  chap. 
had   intended   to   advance   Gardiner,    recorder   of  .         '  ^ 
London,  to  that  important  truft :  But  fo  little  inter  eft     i6^o. 
did  the  crown  at  that  time  polTefs  in  the  nation, 
that  Gardiner  was  difappointed  of  his  eledion,  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  every  other  place  where  it 
was  attempted  :  And  the  king  was  obliged  to  make 
the  choice  of  fpeaker  fall  on  Lenthal,  a  lawyer  of 
fome  character,  but  not  fufEciently  quahfied  for  fo 
high  and  difficult  an  office  ^ 

The  eager  expectations  of  men  with  regard  to  a  Meeting  of 
parliament,  fummoned  at  fo  critical  a  junfture,  and  «'>«  '""^ 
during  fuch  general  difcontents;  a  parliament  which,  nov!"3!"  " 
from  the  fituation  of  public  affiairs,  could  not  be 
abruptly  diflblved,  and  which  was  to  execute  every 
thing  left  unfiniflied  by  former  parliaments ;  thefe 
motives,  fo  important  and  interefting,  engaged  the 
attendance  of  all  the  members;  and  the  houfe  of 
commons    was    never    obferved    to    be,    from    the 
beginning,    fo  full  and    numerous.      Without  any 
interval,  therefore,  they  entered  upon  bufmefs,  and, 
by  unanimous  confent,  they  immediately  ftruck  a 
blow  which  may  in  a  manner  be  regarded  as  de- 
cifive. 

The  earl  of  Straiford  was  confidered  as  chief 
minifter,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  which  he 
polfeffed  with  his  mafter,  and  of  his  ov/n  great  and 
uncommon  vigour  and  capacity.  By  a  concurrence 
of  accidents,  this  man  laboured  under  the  fevere 
hatred  of  all  the  three  nations  which  compofed  the 
Britifli  monarchy.  The  Scots,  whofe  authority  now 
ran  extremely  high,  looked  on  him  as  the  capital 
enemy  of  their  country,  and  one  whofe  counfels 
and  influence  they  had  moft  reafon  to  apprehend. 
He  had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  ad- 
vance large  fubfidies,  in  order  to  fupport  a  war 
aijainft  them :  He  had  levied  an  army  of  9000  m  en, 

f  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p,  169, 
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CHAP,  -with  which  he  had  menaced  ail  their  weftern  coafl : 
^^^^'  He  had  obliged  the  Scots,  who  lived  under  his  go- 
1640.  vernment,  to  renounce  the  covenant,  their  national 
idol:  He  had,  in  Ireland,  proclaimed  the  Scottifh 
covenanters  rebels  and  traitors,  even  before  the 
king  had  ilTued  any  fuch  declaration  againft  them  in 
England :  And  he  had  ever  diffuaded  his  mafter 
againft  the  late  treaty  and  fufpenfion  of  arms,  which 
he  regarded  as  dangerous  and  diflionourable.  So 
avowed  and  violent  were  the  Scots  in  their  refent- 
nient  of  all  thefe  mcafures,  that  they  had  refufed  to 
fend  commiflioners  to  treat  at  York,  as  was  at  firft 
propofed ;  becaufe,  they  faid,  the  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, their  capital  enemy,  being  general  of  the 
king's  forces,  had  there  the  chief  command  and 
authority. 

Stratford,  firft  as  deputy,  then  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant, had  governed  Ireland  during  eight  years 
with  great  vigilance,  aftivity,  and  prudence,  but 
with  very  little  popularity.  In  a  nation  fo  averfe  to 
the  EngHfh  government  and  religion,  thefe  very 
virtues  were  fulncient  to  draw  on  him  the  public 
hatred.  The  manners  too  and  character  of  this 
great  man,  though  to  all  full  of  courtefy,  and  to  his 
iriends  full  of  affeftion,  were,  at  bottom,  haughty, 
rigid,  and  fevere..  His  authority  and  influence, 
during  the  time  of  his  government,  had  been  un- 
limited; but  nij  fooner  did  adverfity  feize  him,  than 
the  concealed  averfion  of  the  nation  blazed  up  at 
once,  and  the  Iriih  parliament  ufed  every  expedient 
to  aggravate  the  charge  againft  him. 

The  univerfal  difcontent  which  prevailed  in  Eng' 
land  againft  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the 
earl  of  Strafford ;  though  without  any  particular 
reafon,  but  becaufe  he  was  the  minifter  of  ftate 
whom  the  king  moft  favoured  and  moft  trufted. 
His  extradion  wa,s  honourable,  his  paternal  fortune 
confiderable  :  Yet  envy  attended  his  fudden  and 
great  elevation.     And  his  former  alTociates  in  po» 
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pular  counfels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advance-  c  h  a.  p. 
ment   to,  the   defertion  of  their  caufe,   repreiented     ^^^' 
him  as  the  great  apoftate  of  the  commonwealth,     ,5^0. 
whom  it  behoved  them  to  facrifice  as  a  viclim  to 
pubhc  juftice. 

Strafford,  fenfible  of  the  load  of  popular  pre- 
judices under  which  he  laboured,  v/ould  gladly  have 
declined  attendance  in  parliament ;.  and  he  begged 
the  king's  permifiion  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  at  lead  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  Yorkfliire  ;  where  many  opportuni- 
ties, he  hoped,  would  offer,  by  reafon  of  his  dif- 
tance,  to  elude  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  But 
Charles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the  ear^s  ca- 
pacity, thought  that  his  counfels  would  be  extremely 
ufeful  during  the  critical  feflion  which  approached. 
And  when  Straflbrd  flill  infifled  on  the  danger  of 
his  appearing  amidlt  fo  many  enraged  enemies,  the 
king,  little  apprehenfive  that  his  ovv^n  authority  u^as 
fo  fuddenly  to  expire,  promifed  him  proteftion,  and 
afl'ured  him,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  fnould  be 
touched  by  the  parliament  °. 

No  fooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  known,  than  a  ntliNor, 
concerted  attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  houfe 
of  commons.      Pym,  in  a  long,  fludied  difcourfe, 
divided  into  many  heads  after  his  manner,  enume- 
rated   all   the  grievances  inider  which  the  nation, 
laboured;  and,  from  a  complication  of  fuch  oppref- 
fions,    inferred,    that  a   deliberate    plan   had  been 
formed  of  changing  entirely  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment, and  fubverting  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom  \     Could  any  thing,  he  faid,  in-  straffjrd 
creafe  our  indignation  agalnft  fo  enormous  and  cri-  imp-ach- 
minal  a  projecf,  it  would  be  to  find,  that,  during  ^^* 
the  reign  of  the    befh  of  princes,  the  conflitution. 
had  been  endangered  by  the  worfl  of  miniiters,  and 
that  the  virtues  of  the  king  had  been  feduced  by 

s  Wlut!o:ke,  p.  ^G.  b  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  wicked  and  pernicious  counfel.     We  muft  inquire, 
.         l_j  added  he,  from  what  fountain  thefe  waters  of  bitter- 
1640.      nefs  flow  ;  and  though  doubtlefs  many  evil  counfei- 
lors  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their  endea- 
vours, yet  is  there  one  who  challenges  the  infamous 
pre-eminence,  and  who,  by  his  courage,  enterprife, 
and  capacity,  is  entitled  to  the  firfl  place  among 
thefe  betrayers  of  their  country.     He  is  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  prefident  of  the 
,  council  of  York,  who  in  both  places,    and  in  all 
other  provinces  where  he  has  been  entrufted  with 
authority,  has  raifed  ample  monuments  of  tyranny, 
and  will  appear,  from  a  furvey  of  his  adlions,  to  be 
the  chief  promoter  of  every  arbitrary  council.    Some 
iinflances  of  imperious  expreffions,  as  well  as  anions, 
were  given  by  Pym  ;  who  afterwards  entered  into  a 
more  perfonai  attack  of  that  minifter,  and  endea- 
voured to  expofe  his  whole  charafter  and  manners. 
The  auflere   genius  of  Strafford,   occupied  in  the 
purfuits   of  ambition,  had  not  rendered  his  bread 
altogether    inacceflible  to  the    tender   paHions,    or 
fe cured  him  from  the  dominion  of  the  fair  ;  and  in 
that  fullen  age,  when  the  irregularities  of  pleafure 
were  more  reproachful  than  the  mofl  odious  crimes, 
thefe  weaknefles  were  thought  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned, together  with  his  treafons,  before  fo  great  an 
aflembly.      And,  upon  the  whole,  the  orator  con- 
cluded, that  it  belonged  to  the  houfe  to  provide  a  re- 
medy proportionable  to  the  difeafe,  and  to  prevent 
the  farther  mifchiefs  juftly  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  influence  which  this  man  had  acquired  over  the 
meafures  and  counfels  of  their  fovereign '. 

Sir  John  Clotworthy,  an  Irifli  gentleman,  fir  John 
Hotham  of  Yorkfliire,  and  many  others,  entered 
into  the  fame  topics :  And,  after  feveral  hours  fpent 
in  bitter  invedive,  when  the  doors  were  locked  in 
order  to  prevent  all  difcovery  of  their  purpofe^  it 

^  Clarendon^  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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was  moved  in  confequcnce  of  the  refolution  fecretly  ^Jl^  ^* 
taken,  that  Strafford  fliould  immediately  be  im-  .  -  '  ^ 
peached  of  high  treafon.  This  motion  was  received  164.0, 
with  univerfal  approbation ;  nor  was  there,  in  all 
the  debate,  one  'perfon  that  offered  to  flop  the  tor- 
rent by  any  teflimony  in  favour  of  the  earl's  con- 
dufl.  Lord  Falkland  alone,  though  knovv^n  to  be 
his  enemy,  modeflly  defired  the  houfe  to  confider 
whether  it  would  not  better  fuit  the  gravity  of  their 
proceedings,  firfl  to  digefl  by  a  committee  many  of 
thofe  particulars  which  had  been  mentioned,  before 
they  fent  up  an  accufation  againfl  him.  It  was  in- 
genioully  anfwered  by  Pym,  that  fuch  a  delay 
might  probably  blaft  all  their  hopes,  and  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  profe- 
cution :  That  when  Strafford  fhould  learn,  that  fo 
many  of  his  enormities  were  difcovered,  his  con- 
science would  didate  his  condemnation ;  and  [o 
great  was  his  power  and  credit,  he  would  imme- 
diately procure  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  or 
attempt  fome  other  defperate  meafurefor  his  own 
prefervation  :  That  the  commons  were  only  accufers, 
not  judges  j  and  it  was  the  province  of  the  peers  to 
determine,  whether  fuch  a  complication  of  enormous 
crimes,  in  one  perfon,  did  not  amount  to  the  highefl 
crime  known  by  the  law  ^.  Without  farther  de- 
bate, the  impeachment  was  voted  :  Pym  was  chofen 
to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords  :  Moll  of  the  houfe  ac- 
companied him  on  fo  agreeable  an  errand  :  And 
Strafford,  who  had  jufl  entered  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  who  little  expelled  fo  fpeedy  a  profecution,  was 
immediately,  upon  this  general  charge,  ordered  into 
cuflody,  with  feveral  fymptoms  of  violent  prejudice 
in  his  judges,  as  well  as  in  his  profecutors. 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  grievances,  and  in  the  Land  im, 
cenfure  of   pall    meafures.    Laud  could    not   long  peached, 
efcape  the  fevere  fcrutiny  of  the  commons  j   who 

^  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  174, 
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^  ?Tv  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^°^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  accufatlon  of  that  prelate,  aJ 

1    -^-'_r  well  by  their  prejudices  againft  his  whole  order,  as 

1640.      by  the  extreme  antipathy  which  his  intemperate  zeal 

had  drawn  upon  him.     After  a  deliberation,  which 

fcarcely  lalled  half  an  hour,  an  impeachment  of  high 

.  treafon  was  voted  againft  this  fubjeft,  the  firft,  both 

in  rank  and   in  favour,   throughout  the  kingdom. 

Though  this  incident,  confidering   the  example  of 

Strafford's  impeachment,  and  the  prefent  difpofition 

of  the  nation  and  parliament,  needed  be  no  furprife 

to  him  ;  yet  was  he  betrayed  into  fome  paflion,  when 

the  accufation  was  prefented.     The  commons  them" 

fehes,  he   faid,  though  his  accufers,    did  not  believe 

him  guilly  cf  the  crimes  iviih  -which  they  charged  him  : 

An  indifcretion  which  next  day,  upon  more  mature 

deliberation,  he  defired  leave  to  retraft  ;  but  fo  little 

,  favourable  were  the  peers,  that  they  refufed  him  this 

advantage  or  indulgence.  Laud  alfo  was  immedi- 
ately, upon  this  general  charge,  fequeflered  frorrt 
parliament,  and  committed  to  cuftody  '. 

The  capital  article  infifted  on  againft  thefe  two 
great  men,  was  the  defign  which  the  commons  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  formed,  of  fub verting  the  laws  and 
conftiiution  of  England,  and  introducing  arbitrary 
and  unlimited  authority  into  the  kingdom.  Of  all 
the  king's  minifters,  no  one  was  fo  obnoxious  in  this 
refpeCt  as  the  lord  keeper  Finch.  He  it  was,  who, 
being  fpeaker  in  the  king's  third  parliament,  had 
left  the  chair,  and  refufed  to  put  the  queftion,  when 
ordered  by  the  hcufe.  The  extrajudicial  opinion  of 
the  judges  in  the  cafe  of  fliip-money,  had  been  pro- 
cured by  his  intrigues,  perfuafions,  and  even  me- 
naces. In  all  unpopular  and  illegal  meafures,  he 
was  ever  moft  adlive  ;  and  he  was  even  believed  to 
have  declared  publicly,  that  while  he  was  keeper  an 
order  of  council  fliould  always,  with  him,  be  equi- 

1  Clarendon,  vol.  i.    p.  177.       Whitlocke,    p,  38.       Rufhworth, 
vol,  iii.  p.  1365. 
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valent  to  a  law.      To  appeafe  the  rifmg  difpleafure  chap. 
of  the  commons,  he  defired  to  be  heard  at  their  bar.  ,    -  .'^j 
He  proftrated  himfelf  with  all  humility  before  them  ;     164.0, 
but  this  fubmiflion  availed  him  nothing.     An  im- 
peachment was  refolved  on  ;  and  in  order  to  efcape 
their  fury,  he  thought  proper  fecretly  to  withdraw,  Lord  keep- 
and  retire  into  Holland.     As  he  was  not  efteemed  l":^"'"*^^ 
equal  to  Strafford,  or  even  to  Laud,  either  in  capa- 
city or  in  fidelity  to  his  mafter,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  his  efcape  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
popular  leaders "'.     Flis  impeachment,  however,  in 
his  abfence,  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

Sir  Francis  Windebank,  the  fecretary,  was  a 
creature  of  Laud's ;  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  being 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  commons.  He  was  fe- 
cretly fufpefted  too  of  the  crime  of  popery  ;  and  it 
was  known  that,  from  complaifance  to  the  queen, 
and  indeed  in  compliance  with  the  king's  maxims  of 
government,  he  had  granted  many  indulgences  to 
catholics,  and  had  figned  warrants  for  the  pardon  of 
priefls,  and  their  delivery  from  confinement.  Grim- 
ilone,  a  popular  member,  called  him,  in  the  houfe, 
the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Baby- 
Ion  ".  Finding  that  the  fcrutiny  of  the  commons  Secretary 
was  pointed  towards  him,  and  being  fenfible  that  l^'"^^.' 
England  was  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety  for  men 
of  his  charafter,  he  fuddenly  made  his  efcape  into 
France  °. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  this  houfe  of  commons, 
not  oppofed,  or  rather  feconded  by  the  peers,  had 
produced  fuch  a  revolution  in  the  government,  that 
the  two  mod  powerful  and  mod  favoured  minifters 
of  the  king  Vv^ere  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  daily 
expeded  to  be  tried  for  their  life :  Two  other  mi- 
niflers  had,  by  flight  alone,  faved  themfelves  from 

">  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  177.    Whitlocke,  p.  3S.    Rufli worth,  vol.  i. 
p.  129.  136,  n  Rufl)worth,  vol.  v.  p.  122. 

•  Clareodon,  vol.  i,  p.  178.     Wliiilocke,  p.  37, 
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^  T^Tv  ^'  ^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  *  ^^^  ^^*^  king's  fervants  faw  that  no  pro- 
v_    ^-'  _■  tedion  could  be  given  them  by  thtir  mafter :    A 
1640.     new  jurifdidion  was  eredcd  in  the  nation ;  and  be- 
fore that  tribunal  all  thofe  trembled,  who  had  before 
exulted  moft  in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered  the  power  of  the  commons  more 
formidable  was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  it 
was  conduded.       Not  content  with   the   authority 
which  they  had  acquired  by  attacking  thefe  great 
miniflers,    they  were  refolved  to  reader  the  moil 
confiderable  bodies  of  the  nation  obnoxious  to  them. 
Gieatau     Though  the  idol  of  the  people,  they  determined  to 
the  com"    fo^tify  themfelvcs  likewife  with  terrors,  and  to  over- 
mans,       awe  thofe  who  might  ftill  be  inclined  to  fupport  the 
falling  ruins  of  monarchy. 

During  the  late  military  operations,  feveral 
powers  had  been  exercifed  by  the  lieutenants  and 
deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  :  And  thefe  pow-ers, 
though  necclfary  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and 
even  warranted  by  all  former  precedent,  yet  not  be- 
ing authorifed  by  ftatute,  were  now  voted  to  be  il- 
legal ;  and  the  perfons  who  had  affumed  them,  de- 
clared delinquents.  This  term  was  newly  come  into 
vogue,  and  exprefled  a  degree  and  fpecies  of  guilt 
not  exadly  known  or  afcertained.  In  confequencc 
of  that  defermination,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
•prime  gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as 
they  juftly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  magiftracy, 
unexpededly  found  themfelves  involved  in  the  crime 
of  delinquency.  And  the  commons  reaped  this 
multiplied  advantage  by  their  vote :  They  difarmed 
the  ciown  ;  they  eftablilhed  the  maxims  of  rigid  \?Mf 
and  liberty  ;  and  they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority  p. 

The  writs  for  fliip-money  had  been  direded  to 
the  fheriifs,  who  were  required,  and  even  obliged 
under  fevere  penalties,  to  afl'efs  the  funis  upon  in- 

P  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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dividuals,  and  to  levy  them  by  their  authority.  Yet  c  H  a.  p« 
■were   all  the  fheriffs,  and   all  thofe  who  had  been  ]^ 

employed  in  that  illegal  fervice,  voted,  by  a  very  1640. 
rigorous  fentence,  to  be  delinquents.  The  king, 
by  the  maxims  of  law,  could  do  no  wrong:  His 
minifters  and  fervants,  of  whatever  degree,  in  cafe 
of  any  violation  of  the  conftitution,  were  alone 
culpable  '^. 

All  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  cufloms,  who 
had  been  employed  during  fo  many  years  in  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  new  impofitions, 
were  like  wife  declared  criminals,  and  were  after- 
wards glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon  by  paying  a 
fine  of  150,000  pounds. 

Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fentence  of  the 
flar-chamber  and  high-commiffion  courts,  which, 
from  their  very  conftitution,  were  arbitrary,  under- 
went a  fevere  fcrutiny  :  And  all  thofe  who  had  con- 
curred in  fuch  fentences,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  law '.  No  minifter  of  the  king,  no 
member  of  the  council,  but  found  himfelf  expofed 
by  this  decifion. 

The  judges  who  had  given  their  vote  againfl 
Hambden,  in  the  trial  of  fhip-money,  were  ac- 
cufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  furety 
for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  houfe, 
even  when  fitting  in  his  tribunal ;  and  all  men  favv 
with  aftonifliment  the  irrefiflible  authority  of  their 
jurifdiction". 

The  fanclion  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared  neceifary  for  the 
confirmation  of  ecclefiaftieal  canons  *.  And  this 
judgment,  it  muft  be  confeifed,  however  reafonr 
able,  at  kaft  ufeful,  it  would  have  been  difHcult  to 

•J  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  f  Ilii<'.  p.  177. 

i  Wliiilucke,  p.  39.  '  Nahon,  vol.  i.  p.  678. 
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CHAP,  juflify  by  any  precedent ".  But  the  prefent  was  no 
^_  '_  time  for  queftion  or  difpute.  That  decifion  which 
J640.  aboHfhed  all  legiflative  power  except  that  of  ^parlia- 
ment, was  requifite  for  completing  the  new  plan  of 
liberty,  and  rendering  it  quite  uniform  and  fyftem- 
atical.  Almoft  all  the  bench  of  bilhops,  and  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had 
voted  in  the  late  convocation,  found  themfelves 
expofed  by  thefe  new  principles  to  the  imputation  of 
delinquency "'. 

The  moft  unpopular  of  all  Charles's  meafures, 
and  the  leaft  juftifiable,  was  the  revival  of  mono- 
polies, io  folemnly  abolifhed,  after  reiterated  en- 
deavours, by  a  recent  act  of  parliament.  Senfible 
of  this  unhappy  meafure,  the  king  had  of  himfelf 
recalled,  during  the  time  of  his  firft  expedition 
againft  Scotland,  many  of  thefe  opprefTive  patents ; 
and  the  reft  were  now  annulled  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  every  one  who  was  concerned  in  them 
declared  dehnquents.  The  commons  carried  fo  far 
their  deteftation  of  this  odious  meafure,  that  they 
affumed  a  power  which  had  formerly  been  feldom 
praftifed",  and  they  expelled  all  their  members  who 
were  monopolifts  or  proje6lors :  An  artifice,  by 
which,  befides  increafmg  their  own  privileges,  they 
weakened  ftill  farther  the  very  fmall  party  which  the 
king  fecretly  retained  in  the  houfe.  Mildmay,  a 
notorious  monopolift,  yet  having  aflbciated  himfelf 

"  An  aft  of  parliament,  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19,  allowed  the  con- 
vocation, with  the  king's  content,  to  make  canons.  By  the  tamoiis  aft 
of  fiibmi^Tion  to  that  prince,  the  clergy  bound  themiclves  to  enadl  no 
canons  without  the  king's  confent.  The  p<^rliament  was  never  men- 
tioned nor  thought  of.  Such  pietenfions  as  the  commons  advanced 
at  prefent  would,  in  any  former  age,  have  been  deemed  fliange 
ufurpations. 

"  Clarerdon,  vol.  i,  p.  206.  'Whitlocke,  p.  37-  Rufh.  vol.  v. 
P»  235*  359-      Nalfon,  vol.  i.   p.  807. 

*  Lord  Clarendon  fays  it  was  entirely  new;  but  there  are  inftances 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  Etizabeih.  D'Ewes,  p.  296.  352.  There  are 
alio  inllunces  in  the  rtigu  of  James. 
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wlth  the  ruling  piirty,  was  flill  allowed  to  keep  his  ^  H  a  P, 
feat.     In  all  queflions  indeed  of  election s,  no  jfleady 
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rule  of  decifion  was  obferved ;  and  nothing  farther  1640. 
was  regarded  than  the  affeclions  and  attachments  of 
the  parties  ''.  Men's  paliions  were  too  much  heated 
to  be  (hocked  with  any  inftance  of  injuflice,  which 
ferved  ends  fo  popular  as  thofe  which  were  purfued 
by  this  houfe  of  commons. 

•  The  whole  fovereign  power  being  thus  in  a  man- 
ner transferred  to  the  commons,  and  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  feeming  violence  or  diforder, 
being  changed  in  a  moment  from  a  monarchy  al- 
moft  abfolute,  to  a  pure  democracy ;  the  popular 
leaders  feemed  wilHng  for  fome  time  to  fufpend 
their  active  vigour,  and  to  confohdate  their  autho- 
rity, ere  they  proceeded  to  any  violent  exercife  of 
it.  Every  day  produced  fome  new  harangue  on  pail 
grievances.  The  detedation  of  former  ufurpations, 
was  farther  enlivened  :  The  jealoufy  of  Hberty 
roufed  :  And  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  free  govern- 
ment, no  lefs  indignation  was  excited  by  the  view  of 
a  violated  conditution,  than  by  the  ravages  of  the 
mod  enormous  tyranny. 

This  was  the  time  when  genius  and  capacity  of 
all  kinds,  freed  from  the  reftraint  of  authority,  and 
nouriflied  by  unbounded  hopes  and  projects,  began 
to  exert  themfdves,  and  be  diilinguilhed  by  the 
public.  Then  was  celebrated  the  fagacity  of  Pym, 
more  fitted  for  ufe  than  ornament ;  matured,  not 
chilled,  by  his  advanced  age,  and  long  experience : 
Then  was  diiplayed  the  mighty  ambition  of  Hamb- 
den,  taught  difguife,  not  moderation,  from  former 
conftraint ;  fupported  by  courage,  condu«5i:ed  by 
prudence,  embellifiied  by  modeity ;  but  whether 
tbunded  in  a  love  of  power  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is 
itill,  from  his  untimely  end,  left  doubtful  and  un- 
certain :   Then  too  were  known  the  dark,  ardent, 

Y  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  ij6« 
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C  H  A.  P.  and  dangerous  charafter  of  St.  John  ;  the  impetu- 
^  '_j  ous  fpirit  of  HoHis,  violent  and  fmcere,  open  and 
1640.  entire  in  his  enmities  and  in  his  friendfliips ;  the 
enthufiaflic  genius  of  young  Vane,  extravagant  in 
the  ends  which  he  purfued,  fagacious  and  profound 
in  the  means  v/hich  he  employed ;  incited  by  the 
appearances  of  religion,  negligent  of  the  duties  of' 
morality. 

So  little  apology  would  be  received  for  pafl:  mea- 
fures,  fo  contagious  the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent, 
that  even  men  of  the  moll  moderate  tempers,  and  the 
mofl  attached  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  exerted 
themfelves  Vi^ith  the  utmoft  vigour  in  the  redrefs  of 
grievances,  and  in  profecuting  the  authors  of  them. 
The  lively  and  animated  Digby  difplayed  his  eloquence 
on  this  occafion,  the  firm  and  undaunted  Capel,  the 
modeft  and'candid  Palmer.  In  this  Hft  too  of  patriot 
royalifts  are  found  the  virtuous  names  of  Hyde  and 
Falkland.  Though  in  their  ultimate  views  and  in- 
tentions, thefe  men  differed  widely  from  the  former ; 
-  in  their  prefent  actions  and  difcourfes,  an  entire 
concurrence  and  unanimity  was  obferved. 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  inveclives  againft 
illegal  ufurpations,  not  only  the  houfe  of  commons 
inflamed  themfelves  with  the  higheft  animofity 
againfl  the  court :  The  nation  caught  new  fire  from 
the  popular  leaders,  and  feemed  now  to  have  made 
the  firfl  difcovery  of  the  many  fuppofed  diforders  in 
the  government.  While  the  law  in  feveral  inftances 
feemed  to  be  violated,  they  went  no  farther  than 
fome  fecret  and  calm  murmurs ;  but  mounted  up 
into  rage  and  fury,  as  foon  as  the  conftitution  was 
thought  to  be  reflored  to  its  former  integrity  and 
vigour.  The  capital,  efpecially,  being  the  feat  of 
parliament,  was  highly  animated  with  the  fpirit  of 
mutiny  and  difaffecfion.  Tumults  were  daily  raifed ; 
feditious  affemblies  encouraged ;  and  every  man 
neglefting  his  own  bufmefs  was  wholly  intent  on 
the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion.      -By  ftronger 
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contagion,   the  popular  afteftions  were   commimi-  c  H  A  P.  ^ 
cated  from  bread  to  bread,  in  this  place  of  general  ,_^^^'^ 
rendezvous  ^nd  fociety.  ,6^„. 

The  harangues  cf  members,  now  firft  publlfhed 
and  difperfed,  'kept  alive  the  difcontents  againft  the 
Idng's  adminifir^tion..  The  pulpits,  delivered  over 
to  puritanical  preachers  and  lefturers,  whom  the 
comr":ons  arbitrarily  fettled  in  all  the  confiderable 
churches,  refounded  with  faction  and  fanaticifm. 
Vengeance  was  fully  taken  for  the  long  filence  and 
conftraint,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  Laud  and 
the  high-commiflion,  thefe  preachers  had  been  re- 
tained. The  prefs,  freed  from  all  fear  or  referve, 
fwarmed  with  produftions,  dangerous  by  their  fedi- 
tious  zeal  and  calumny,  more  than  by  any  art  or 
eloquence  of  compofition.  Noife  and  fury,  cant 
and  hypocrify,  formed  the  fole  rhetoric  which,  du- 
ring this  tumult  of  various  prejudices  and  paffions, 
could  be  heard  or  attended  to. 

The  fentence  which  had  been  executed  againft 
Prynne,  Baftwic,  and  Burton,  now  fufifered  a  revifal 
from  parliament.  Thefe  libellers,  far  from  being 
tamed  by  the  rigorous  punifhments  which  they  had 
undergone,  (howed  ftill  a  difpofition  of  repeating 
their  offence ;  and  the  minifters  were  afraid  left  new 
fatires  fliould  iflue  from  their  prifons,  and  flill 
faither  inflame  the  prevailing  difcontents.  By  an 
order,  therefore,  of  council,  they  had  been  carried 
to  remote  prifons ;  Baftwic  to  Scilly,  Prynne  to 
Jerfey,  Burton  to  Guernfey  ;  all  accefs  to  them  was 
denied;  and  the  ufe  of  books,  and  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  was  rcfufed  them.  The  fentence  for  thefe 
additional  punifiiments  was  immediately  reverfed  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  by  the  commons:  Even  the  firft 
fentence,  upon  examination,  was  declared  illegal : 
And  the  judges  who  palTed  it  were  ordered  to  make 
reparation  to  the  fufferers''.     When  the  prifoner^ 

2  Nalfon,  vojo  i,  p.  783.     May,  p.  79. 
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CHAP,  landed  in  England,  they  were  received  and  enter* 
^  _  _'_p  tained  with  the  higheft  denionftrations  of  afFedlion, 
164.0.  were  attended  by  a  mighty  conjEluence  of  company, 
their  charges  were  borne  with  great  magnificence, 
and  liberal  prefents  beftowed  on  them.  On  their 
approach  to  any  town,  all  the  inhabitants  crowded 
to  receive  them,  and  welcomed  their  reception  with 
ihouts  and  acclamations.  Their  train  (till  increafed, 
as  they  drew  nigh  to  London.  Some  miles  from 
the  city,  the  zealots  of  their  party  met  them  in 
great  multitudes,  and  attended  their  trium.phant 
entrance :  Boughs  were  carried  in  this  tumultuous 
proceffion ;  the  roads  were  ftrewed  with  flowers, 
•  and  amidft  the  higheft  exultations  of  joy,  were  in- 
termingled loud  and  virulent  invedives  againft  the 
prelates,  who  had  fo  cruelly  perfecuted  fuch  godly 
perfonages  \  The  more  ignoble  thefe  men  were, 
the  more  fenfible  was  the  infuit  upon  royal  autho- 
rity, and  the  more  dangerous  was  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
affeftion  and  mutiny,  which  it  difcovered  among  the 
people. 

LiLBURNE,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had 
been  punifhed  for  feditious  libels  during  the  preced- 
ing adminiftration,  now  recovered  their  liberty,  and 
were  decreed  damages  from  the  judges  and  minifters 
of  juflice''. 

Not  only  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation 
enfurcd  impunity  to  all  libellers :  A  new  method 
of  framing  and  difperfmg  libels  was  invented  by 
the  leaders  of  popular  difcontent.  Petitions  to 
parli2.ment  were  drawn,  craving  redrefs  againil 
particular  grievances ;  and  when  a  fulRcient  num- 
ber of  fubfcriptions  were  procured,  the  petitions 
were  prefented  to  the  commons,  and  imme- 
diately publilhed.     Thefe  petitions  became  fecret' 

^  Clarendon,   voL  i.    p.  199,  aco,  &c.      Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  570* 
May,   ^,.  80. 

•»  RuQx.  vol.  V.  p.  2i8.     Nalfon,  vol,  i.  p.  800, 
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bonds  of  afifociation  among  the  fubfcribers,  and  chap, 
feemed  to  give  undoubted  fanftion  and  authority  to  v.,.„_^l.^ 
the  complaints  which  they  contained.  164.0. 

It  is  pretended  by  hiftorians  favourable  to  the 
Toyal  caufe  %  and  is  even  alTerted  by  the  king  him- 
felf  in  a  declaration'',  that  a  mod  difmgenuous  or 
rather  criminal  pradice  prevailed,  in  conducting 
many  of  thefe  addreffes.  A  petition  was  iirll  framed ; 
moderate,  reafonable,  fuch  as  men  of  charafter 
willingly  fubfcribed.  The  names  were  afterwards 
torn  off,  and  affixed  to  another  petition,  which 
ferved  better  the  purpofes  of  the  popular  fadion. 
We  may  judge  of  the  wild  fury  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  nation,  when  fo  fcandalous  an  im- 
pofture,  vv^hich  affeded  fuch  numbers  of  people, 
could  be  openly  praftifed^  without  drawing  infamy 
*^nd  ruin  upon  the  managers. 

So  many  grievances  were  offered  both  by  the 
members,  and  by  petitions  without  doors,  that  the 
houfe  was  divided  into  above  forty  committees, 
charged,  each  of  them,  with  the  examination  of 
fome  particular  violation  of  law  and  liberty,  which 
had  been  complained  of.  Befidcs  the  general  com- 
mittees of  religion,  trade,  privileges,  laws;  many 
fubdivifions  of  thefe  were  framed,  and  a  ftri6l  fcru- 
tiny  was  every  where  carried  on.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  the  commons  affumed  lefs  influence  and  au- 
thority, complaints  of  grievances  were  ufually  pre- 
fented  to  the  houfe,  by  any  members  who  had  had 
particular  opportunity  of  obferving  them.  Thefe  ge- 
neral committees,  which  were  a  kind  of  inquifitorial 
courts,  had  not  then  been  eilablifhed ;  and  we  find 
thut  the  king,  in  a  former  declaration  %  complains 

*  Diigdale.     Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  20;.  <*  Hufb.  Col.  p.  536. 

e  Puijiifhed  on  ddlblving  the  third  pailiameiit.      See  Pail.  H«It. 
vol,  viii.  p.  34.7. 
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CHAP.  loudly  of  this  Innovation,  fo  little  favourable  to 
^  y  ^  royal  authority.  But  never  was  fo  much  multiplied 
J640.  as  at  prefent,  the  ufe  of  thefe  committees ;  and  the 
commons,  though  themfeives  the  greatefl"  innovators, 
employed  the  ufual  artifice  of  complaining  againft 
innovations,  and  pretended  to  recover  the  ancient 
and  eftablifhed  government. 

From  the  reports  of  their  committees,  the  houfe 
daily  pafled  votes,  which  mortified  and  aftonifhed 
the  court, -and  inflamed  and  animated  the  nation. 
Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and  arbitrary ;  the 
fentence  againft  Hambden  cancelled ;  the  court  of 
York  abolifned;  compofitions  for  knighthood  ftig- 
matized;  the  enlargement  of  the  forefts  condemned; 
patents  for  monopolies  annulled ;  and  every  late 
meafure  of  adminiftration  treated  with  reproach  and 
obloquy.  To-day,  a  fentence  of  the  ftar-chamber 
was  exclaimed  againft  :  To-morrow,  a  decree  of  the 
high-commiflion.  Every  difcretionary  ad  of  council 
was  reprefented  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  and  the 
general  inference  was  ftill  inculcated,  that  a  formed 
defiofn  had  been  laid  to  fubvert  the  laws  and  confti- 

o 

tution  of  the  kingdom. 

From  neceffity,  the  king  remained  entirely  paf-. 
five  during  all  thefe  violent  operations.  The  few 
fervants,  who  continued  faithful  to- him,  were  feized 
with  aftonifnment  at  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by 
the  commons  in  power  and  popularity,  and  were 
glad,  by  their  unadivc  and  inotfenfive  behaviour, 
to  compound  for  impunity.  The  torrent  rifing  to 
fo  dreadful  and  unexpeded  a  height,  defpair  feized 
all  thofe,  who  from  intereft  or  habit  were  moft  at- 
tached to  monarchv.  And  as  for  thofe  who  main- 
tained  their  duty  to  the  king,  merely  from  their 
regard  to  the  conftltution,  they  feemed  by  their 
concurrence  to  fwell  that  inundation  which  began 
already  to  deluge  every  thing.  "  You  have  takeiv 
^'  the  whole  machine  of  government  in  pieces,*^ 

faid 
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faid  Charles  in  a  difcourfe  to  the  parliament :  «  a  ^  ^  ^  P* 
"  praclice  frequent  with  fkilful  artilts,  when  they  .         '^^i 
*'  defire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  any  rufl  which      164.0. 
''  may   have   grown   upon    them.     The    engine," 
continued  he,  "  may  again  be  reftored  to  its  former 
"  ufe  and  motions,  provided  it  be  put  up  entire ; 
*'  fo  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting."     But  this  was 
far  from  the  intention  of  the  commons.     The  ma- 
chine they  thought,  with  fome  reafon,  was  incum- 
bered with  many  wheels  and  fprings,  which  retarded 
and  crofled  its  operations,  and  deftroyed  its  utility. 
Happy!  had  they  proceeded  with  moderation,  and 
been  contented,  in  their  prefent  plenitude  of  power, 
to  remove  fuch  parts  only  as  might  juflly  be  deemed 
fuperfiuous  and  incongruous. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which 
they  had  acquired,  the  commons,  befides  confound- 
ing'and  overawing  their  opponents,  judged  it  requi- 
fite  to  infpire  courage  into  their  friends  and  adhe- 
rents; particularly  into  the  Scots,  and  the  religious 
puritans,  to  whole  affiflance  and  good  offices  they 
were  already  fo  iiiuch  beholden. 

No  fooner  were  the  Scots  mailers  of  the  northern 
counties,  than  they  laid  alide  their  fir  ft  profeffions, 
which  they  had  not  indeed  means  to  fupport,  of 
paying  for  every  thing;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deftrudive  expedient  of  plunder  and  free  quarters, 
the  country  confented  to  give  them  a  regular  con- 
tribution of  850  pounds  a-day,  in  full  of  their  fub- 
liftence  ^  The  parliament,  that  they  might  relieve 
the  northern  counties  from  fo  grievous  a  burden, 
agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottifh,  as  well  as  to 
the  Englifli  army ;  and  becaufe  fubfidies  would  be 
kvied  too  flowly  for  fo  urgent  an  occafion,  money 
was  borrowed  from  the  citizens  upon  the  fecurity  of 
particular  members.  Two  fubfidies,  a  very  fmall  fum^, 

f  Riifhworth,  vol-,  iii.  p.  H95. 

»  It  appears  that  a  fublidy  was  now  fallen  to  50,000  pounds. 

were 
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CHAP,  were  at  firll  voted  ;  and  as  the  intention  of  this  fup- 
ply  was  to  indemnify  the  members,  who,  by  their 


"V^~ 


1C46.  private,  had  fupported  public  credit,  this  pretence 
was  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  the  money  was= 
ordered  to  be  paid,  not  into  the  treafury,  but  to 
commiffioners  appointed  by  parliament :  A  pratlice 
which,  as  it  diminilhed  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
was  willingly  embraced,  and  was  afterwards  conti- 
nued by  the  commons,  with  regard  to  every  branch 
of  revenue  which  they  granted  to  the  king.  The 
invafion  of  the  Scots  had  evidently  been  the  caufe  of 
aflembling  the  parliament :  The  prelence  of  their 
army  reduced  the  king  to  that  total  fubjedion  in 
which  he  was  nov/  held  :  llie  commons,  for  this 
reafon,  openly  profelTed  their  intention  of  retaining 
thefe  invaders,  till  all  their  own  enemies  fhould  be 
fupprelTed,  and  all  their  purpofes  effefted.  We 
faiinot  yet  fparc  the  Scots ^  faid  Strode  plainly  in  the 
houfe  ;  the  fons  of  Zeruiah  are  (iill  too  Jirong  for 
tis  ^ :  An  allufion  to  a  paffage  of  fcripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  that  age.  Eighty  thoufand 
pounds  a-month  were  requifite  for  the  fubfiflence 
of  the  two  armies ;  a  fum  much  greater  than  the 
fubjed:  had  ever  been  accumftomed,  in  any  former 
period,  to  pay  to  the  pubhc.  And  though  feveral 
fubfidies,  together  with  a  poll-tax,  were  from  time 
to  time  voted  to  anfwer  the  charge ;  the  commons 
flill  took  care  to  be  in  debt,  in  order  to  render  the 
continuance  of  the  fellion  the  more  necelTary. 

The  Scots  being  fuch  ufeful  allies  to  the  mal- 
content party  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were 
courted  with  the  mod  unlimited  complaifance  and 
the  mod  important  fervices.  The  king  having,  in 
his  firll  fpeech,  called  them  rebels,  obferved  that 
he  had  given  great  offence  to  the  parliament ;  and 
he  was  immediately  obliged  to  foften,  and  even  re- 
trad  the  exprellion.     The  Scottiih'  commiffioners, 

^  Dugdale,  p,  71, 

of 
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of  whom  the  mod  confiderable  were  the  earl  of  chap, 
Rothes  and  lord  Loudon,  found  every  advantage  m  ^  \j 
conducing  their  treaty;  yet  made  no  hafte  in  bring-  1640. 
ing  it  to  an  ifiTue.  They  were  lodged  in  the  city,  and 
kept  an  intimate  correfpondence,  as  well  with  the 
magiftrates,  who  were  extremely  dilaffe6:ed,  as  with 
the  popular  leaders  in  both  houfes,  St.  Anthotine's 
church  was  afTi^ned  them  for  their  devotions ;  and 
their  chaplains,  here,  began  openly  to  pra6life  the 
prefbyterian  form  of  worfhip,  which,  except  in  fo- 
reign languages,  had  never  hitherto  been  allowed 
any  indulgence  or  toleration.  So  violent  was  the 
general  propenfity  towards  this  new  religion,  that 
multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church. 
Thofe,  who  were  fo  happy  as  to  find  accefs  early  in 
the  morning,  kept  their  places  the  v/hole  day : 
Thofe,  who  vv^ere  excluded,  clung  to  the  doors  or 
windows,  in  hopes  of  catching,  at  leaft,  fome  diftant 
murmur  or  broken  phrafes  of  the  holy  rhetoric '. 
All  the  eloquence  of  parliament,  now  well  refined 
from  pedantry,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
and  employed  in  the  mod  important  interefis,  was 
not  attended  to  with  fuch  infatiable  avidity,  as  v/ere 
thefe  lectures,  delivered  with  ridiculous  cant,  and  a 
provincial  accent,  full  of  barbarifm  and  of  ignorance. 
The  moft  eftedual  expedient  for  paying  court  to 
'  the  zealous  Scots  was  to  promote  the  prefbyterian 
difcipline  and  u'-orfliip  throughout  England,  and  to 
this  innovation  the  popular  leaders  among  the  com- 
mons, as  well  as  their  more  devoted  partifans, 
were,  of  themfelves,  fufficiently  inclined.  The  pu- 
ritanical party,  whofe  progrefs,  though  fecret,  had 
hitherto  been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  prefent  diforders,  began  openly  to 
profeJs  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on 
the  eflablifhed  religion.  The  prevalence  of  that 
fe£l  in  the  parliament  difcovered  itfelf,  from  the  be- 

»  Clarendon,  vol.  t,  p,  189. 

ginning. 
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^  H  A  P.  ginning,  by  infenfible  but  decifive  fymptoms'- 
^^,  _  _  '  J  Marfhall  and  Burgefs,  two  puritanical  clergymen, 
X640.  were  chofen  to  preach  before  them,  and  entertained 
them  with  difcourfes  feven  hours  in  length ''.  It 
being  the  cufiiom  of  the  houfe  always  to  take  the 
facrament  before  they  enter  upon  bufmefs,  they 
ordered,  as  a  neceffary  preliminary,  that  the  com- 
munion table  fhould  be  removed  from  the  eafl  end 
of  St.  Margaret's  into  the  middle  of  the  area '. 
The  name  of  the  fpirltual  lords  was  commonly  left 
out  in  afts  of  parliament ;  and  thq  laws  ran  in  the 
name  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  clerk  or 
the  upper  houfe,  in  reading  bills,  turned  his  back 
on  the  bench  ot  biuiops  \  nor  was  his  infojence  ever 
taken  notice  of.  On  a  day  appointed  for  a  folemn 
fail  and  humiliation,  all  the  orders  of  temporal  peers, 
contrary  to  former  praclice,  in  going  to  church,- 
took  place  of  the  fpiritual ;  and  lord  Spencer  re- 
marked, that  the  humiliation,  that  day,  ieemed  con- 
fined alone  to  the  prelates. 
Thebi-  Every  meeting  of  the  commons  produced  fome 

*°r/^*  vehement  harangue  againll  the  ufurpations  of  the 
bifhops,  againfl  the  high  commiiTion,  againft  the 
late  cpnvocation,  againlt  the  nev/  canon?\  So  dif- 
gufted  were  all  lovers  of  civil  liberty  at  the  doctrines 
promoted  by  the  clergy,  tliat  thefe  inveclives  were 
received  without  control ;  and  no  diftinftion,  at 
firft,  appeared  between  fuch  as  defired  only  to  re- 
prefs  the  exorbitances  of  the  hierarchy,  and  fuch  as 
pretended  totally  to  annihilate  epifcopal  jurifdiflion.  ■ 
Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  peti- 
tions againfl  the  church  were  framed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  epithet  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious  priefthood  was  commonly  applied 
to  all  churchmen,  addicted  to  the  eflablifhed  difci- 
pline  and  worfliip  ;  though  the  epifcopal  clergy  in 
England,  during  that  age,  leem  to  have  been,  as 

^  Nallbn,  vol.  i.  p.  530.  5VI-  '  Idem,  ibid,  p   537. 

they 
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they  arc;  at  prefcr|t,  fufHcienlly  learned  and  exem-  ^  ha  ?. 
J^Iary.     An  addrcfs  again^  epifcopacy  was  prefented  ,         '  ,^ 
by  twelve  clergymen  to  the  committee  of  religion,      1640. 
and  pretended  to  be  figned  by  many  hundreds  of  the 
puritanical  perfuafion.     But  what  made  moft  noife 
was,  the  city  petition  for  a  total  alteration  of  church 
government;  a  petition  to  which  15,000  fubfcrip- 
tions  were  annexed,  aiid  which  was  prefented  by 
alderman  Pennington,  the  city  member  '''■.     It  is  re- 
markable that,  among  the  many  ecciefiaflical  abufes 
there  complained  of,  an  allowance,  given  by  the  li- 
cenfers  of  books,  to  publilh  a  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Art  of  Love,  is  not  forgotten  by  thefe  riiftic  cen- 
Tors  ". 

.Notwithstanding  the  favourable  difpofition  cf 
the  people,  the  leaders  in  the  houfe  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  pro- 
liibiting  all  clergymen  the  exercife  of  any  civil 
office.  As  a  confequence,  the  bilhops  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  a  me?.- 
fure  not  unacceptable  to  the  zealous  friends  of 
liberty,  who  obferved  with  regret  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  that  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 
But  when  this  bill  was  prefented  to  the  peers,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  ° :  The  firft  check 
which  the  commons  had  received  in  their  popular 
career,  and  a  prognoftic  of  what  they  might  after- 
wards exped  from  the  upper  houfe,  whofe  inchna- 
lions  and  interefts  could  never  be  totally  feparated 
from  the  throne.  But,  to  fliew  ho-^  little  they  were 
difcouraged,  the  puritans  immediately  brought  in. 
another  bill  for.  the  total  abolition  of  epifcopacy ; 
though  they  thought  proper  to  let  that  bill  fleep  at 
'prefent,  in  expeftation  of  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  reviving  it  p. 

^  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p.  203.     WhitlockC;  p,  37.      Nalfon,  vol.i. 
p.  666.  '   n  Rufti.  vol.  v.  p.  171,  »  Clarendon,  vol.i* 

Jp.  237-  P  Idem,  ibid. 

Vol.  VL  C  c  Amono 
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^  LTV  ^'  ^MONG  Other  ads  of  regal  executive  power, 
^..,._^^,.^  which  the  commons  were  every  day  afluming,  they 
j64o«  iifued  orders  for  demoIi(hiiig  all  images,  altars,  cru- 
cihxes.  The  zealous  fir  Robert  Harley,  to  whom 
the  execution  of  thefe  orders  was  com.mitf  ed,  remov- 
ed all  croiTes  even  out  of  flreets  and  markets ;  and 
from  his  abhorrence  of  that  fuperftitious  figure, 
would  not  any -where  allow  one  piece  of  wood  or 
{lone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles  '^. 

The  bifhop  of  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were 
attacked  on  account  of  innovations  ^  Cozens,  who 
had  long  been  obnoxious,  was  expofed  to  new  cen- 
fures.  This  clergyman,  who  was  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, was  extremely  zealous  for  ecclefiaftical 
ceremonies :  And  fo  far  from  permitting  the  com- 
municants to  break  the  facramental  bread  with  their 
fingers,  a  privilege  on  which  the  puritans  flrenu- 
ouily  infilled,  he  would  not  fo  much  as  allow  it  to  be 
cut  with  an  ordinary  houfehold  inftrument.  A  con- 
fecrated  knife  muft  perform  that  facred  office,  and 
jnuft  never  afterwards  be  profaned  by  any  vulgar 
fervice  % 

Cozens  likewife  was  accufed  of  having  faid,  T/je 
king,  has  no  jnore  authority  in  ecclefiajiical  matters^ 
than  the  hoy  ijcho  rubs  my  horfes  heels  \  The  ex- 
preffion  was  violent :  But  it  is  certain,  that  all  thofe 
high  churchmen,  who  were  fo  induftrious  in  re- 
ducing the  laity  to  fubmiffion,  were  extremely  fond 
of  their  own  privileges  and  independency,  and  were 
defirous  of  exempting  the  mitre  from  all  fubjeftion 
to  the  crown. 

A  COMMITTEE  WaS  cledcd  by  the  lower  houfe,  as 
a  court  of  inquifition  upon  the  clergy,  and  was  com- 
monly denominated  the  committee  of  fcandalom 
minijiers.  The  politicians  among  the  commons 
were  apprifed  of  the  great  importance  of  the  pulpit 

q  Whitlocke,  p.  45.  "■  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  351. 

8  Ibid.  p.  203.  t  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  vii.  p.  182.    Kufliworth, 

vol.  V.  p.  -209, 

for 
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for  guiding  the  people ;  the  bigots  were  enraged  ^  ha  p. 

againd  the  prelatical   clergy ;    and  both  of  them  , _^^' 

knew  that  no  eilablifhed  government  could  be  over-  1640. 
thrown  by  fl:ri61:ly  obferving  the  principles  of  juflice, 
equity,  or  clemency.  The  proceedings,  therefore, 
of  this  famous  committee,  which  continued  for 
feveral  years,  were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made 
•great  havoc  both  on  the  church  and  the  univerfities. 
They  began  with  harafling,  imprifoning,  and  moleft- 
Ing  the  clergy;  and  ended  with  fequeftrating  and 
ejediing  them.  In  order  to  join  contumely  to  cruelty, 
they  gave  the  fufferers  the  epithet  oifcandalous,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  them  as  odious  as  they  were 
miferable ".  The  greateft  vices,  however,  which 
they  could  reproachjo  a  great  part  of  them,  were, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  placing  the  com- 
munion table  in  the  eaft,  reading  the  king's  orders 
for  fports  on  Sunday,  and  other  praftices,  which 
the  eftabliflied  government,  both  in  church  and 
ftate,  had  ftriftly  enjoined  them. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  all  hiflorians, 
who  lived  near  that  age,  or  what  perhaps  is  more 
decifive,  all  authors  who  have  cafually  made  men- 
tion of  thofe  public  tranfadtions,  ftill  reprefent  the 
civil  diforders  and  convulfions  as  proceeding  from 
religious  controverfy,  and  conlider  the  political 
^difputes  about  power  and  liberty,  as  entirely  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  other.  It  is  true,  had  the  king  been 
able  to  fupport  government,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  abftain  from  all  invafion  of  national  privileges, 
it  feems  not  probable  that  the  puritans  ever  could 
have  acquired  fuch  authority  as  to  overturn  the 
whole  conftitution  :  Yet  fo  entire  was  the  fubjeftion 
into  which  Charles  was  now  fallen,  that,  had  not 
the  wound  been  poifoned  by  the  infufion  of  theolo- 
gical hatred,  it  mufl  have  admitted  of  an  eafy  re- 
medy.    Difufe  of  parliaments,  imprilbnments  and 

"  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  199.     VVhItlocke,  p.  122,     May,  p,  81. 

C  c  a  profecution 
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^  ^^  ^*  profecutlon  of  members,  fhip-money,  an  arbitrary 
iL  -^—^  adminiftration  ;  thefe  were  loudly  complained  of : 
1640.  But  the  grievances  which  tended  chiefly  to  inflame 
the  parliament  and  nation,  efpecially  the  latter, 
were  the  furplice,  the  rails  place'd  about  the  altar, 
the  bows  exaded  on  approaching  it,  the  liturgy,  the 
breach  of  the  fabbath,  embroidered  copes,  lawn 
ileeves,  the  ufe  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  of  the> 
crofs  in  baptifm.  On  account  of  thefe,  were  the 
popular  leaders  content  to  throw  the  government 
into  fuch  violent  convulfions ;  and,  tq  the  difgrace 
of  that  age,  and  of  this  ifland,  it  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  diforders  in  Scotland  entirely,  and 
thofe  in  England  moftly,  proceeded  from  fo  mean 
and  contemptible  an  origin  "'. 

Some  perfons,  partial  to  the  patriots  of  this  age, 
have  ventured  to  put  them  in  balance  with  the  moft 
illuftrious  charafters  of  antiquity ;  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  Pym,  Hambden,  Vane,  as  a  juft 
parallel  to  thofe  of  Cato,  Brutus,  Cafhus.  Profound 
capacity,  indeed,  undaunted  courage,  extenfive  en- 
terprife ;  in  thefe  particulars  perhaps  the  Roman 
do  not  much  furpafs  the  Englilli  worthies :  But 
what  a  difterence,  when  the  difcourfe,  conduft,  con- 
verfation,  and  private  as  well  as  public  behaviour, 
of  both  are  infpecled  !  Compare  only  one  circum*- 
^..  ftance,  and  confider  its  confequences.  The  leifure 
of  thofe  noble  ancients  was  totally  employed  in  the 
lludy  of  Grecian  eloquence  and  philofophy  ;  in  the 
cultivation  of  polite  letters  and  civilized  fociety : 
The  whole  difcourfe  and  language  of  the  moderns 
were  polluted  with  myflerious  jargon,  and  full  of 
the  loweit  and  moft  vulgar  hypocrify* 

■«'  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  433.  fays,  that  the  parliamentary 
parly  wt^re  not  agreed  about  the  entire  abolition  of  epilcopacy: 
They  were  only  the  root  and  branch  men,  as  they  weie  called,  who. 
jnfifted  on  that  meafure.  But  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retain 
bifliops,  mfilted  on  reducing  tjjeii'  authority  to  a  low  ebb  ;  as  well 
as  on  abolifhing  the  ceremonies  of  worftiip  and  vertmenisof  the 
cler£;y.  The  controverl'y,  therefore,  between  the  parlies  was  almolt 
wholly  theological,  and  that  of  the  moft  frivolous  and  ridiculous  kind. 

^  The 
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The  laws,  as  they  flood  at  prefent,  protected  the  chap. 

church,  but  they  expofed  the  catholics  to  the  utmoft  ^ i  ^ 

rage  of  the  puritans;  and  thefe  unhappy  religionifls,      164.0. 
fo  obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  fe£t,  could  not  hope 
to  remain  long  unmolefted.     The  voluntary  contri- 
bution which  they  had  made,  in  order  to  aflift  the 
king  in  his  war  againfl  the    Scottifli   covenanters, 
was  inquired  into,  and  reprefented  as  the  greateft 
enormity ".     By  an  addrefs  from  the  commons,  all 
officers  of  that  religion   were  removed  from   the 
army,  and  application  was  made  to  the  king  for 
feizing  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  recufants ;  a  pro- 
portion to  which,  by  law,  he  was  entitled,  but  which 
he  had  always  allowed  them  to  poiTefs  upon  eafy 
compofitions.     The   execution   of  the   fevere  and 
bloody  laws  againfl:  priefls  was  infifted  on :  And  one 
Goodman  a  jefuit,  who  was  found  in  prifon,  was 
condemned  to  a  capital  punifhment.     Charles,  how- 
ever, agreeably  to  his  ufual  principles,  fcrupled  to 
fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  and  the  com- 
mons exprefled  great  refentment  on  the  occafion  ^, 
There   remains   a  fmgular  petition   of  Goodman, 
begging  to  be  hanged,  rather  than  prove  a  fource  of 
_  contention  between  the  king  and  his  people  ^.     He 
efcaped  with  his  life ;  but  it  feems  more  probable 
that  he  was  overlooked  amidfl:  affairs  of  greater  con- 
fequence,  than  that  fuch  unrelenting  hatred  would 
be  foftened  by  any  confideration  of  his  courage  and 
generofity, 

For  fame  years,  Con,  a  Scotchman,  afterwards,, 
Rofetti,  an  Italian,  had  openly  refided  at  London, 
and  frequented  the  court,  as  veiled  with  a  commif- 
fion  from  the  pope.  The  queen's  zeal,  and  her 
authority  with  her  hufband,  had  been  the  caufe  of 

*  Riifliworth,  vol.  V,  p.  i6o. 

y  Idem,  ibid.  p.  158,  159.     Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  739, 

-  Rulhwortli,  vol.  v.  p.  166.     Nalfon,  vol.  i.  j>,  74.9. 

*  Cc  3  this 
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CHAP,  tliis  imprudence,  fo  ofFenfive  to  the  nation*.  But 
^  '  ^  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  now  rofe  too  high  to  permit  any 
5640.     longer  fuch  indulgences  ''. 

Hayward,  a  juftice  of  peace,  having  been, 
wounded,  when  employed  in  the  exercife  of  his 
office,  by  one  James,  a  catholic  madman,  this  enor- 
mity was  afcribcd  to  the  popery,  not  to  the  phrenzy, 
of  the  aiTaflin ;  and  great  alarms  feized  the  nation 
and  parliament''.  An  univerfal  conlpiracy  of  the 
papifts  was  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place;  and  every 
man,  for  fome  days,  imagined  that  he  had  a  fword 
at  his  throat.  Though  fome  perfons  of  family  and 
diftinction  were  ftill  attached  to  the  catholic  fuperr- 
ftition,  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  that  fed 
did  not  amount  to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  nation : 
And  the  frequent  panics  to  which  men,  during  this 
period,  were  fo  fubjeft  on  account  of  the  catholics, 
were  lefs  the  effects  of  fear,  than  of  extreme  rage 
^nd  averfion  entertained  againft  them. 

The  queen-mother  of  France,  having  been  forced 
into  banifhment  by  fome  court-intrigues,  had  retired 
into  England ;  and  expefted  fhelter,  amidft  her 
prefent  diftreffes,  in  the  dominions  of  her  daughter 
and  fon-in-law.  But  though  fhe  behaved  in  the 
moft  inoffenfive  manner,  fhe  was  infulted  by  the 
populace  on  account  of  her  religion  ;  and  was  even 
threatened  with  worfe  treatment.  The  earl  of  Hol- 
land, lieutenant  of  Middlefex,  had  ordered  a  hun- 
dred mufqueteers  to  guard  her;  but  finding  that 
they  had  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices  with  the  reft 

*  It  is  now  known  from  the  Ciarendon  papers,  that  the  king  Ii-iil 
a1(o  an  authoiifeil  aeent  wiio  reiidcd  at  Rome.  His  name  was  iiret, 
and  his  Iiicf  bufineCs  v\as  to  negotiate  witli  the  pope  concerning  in- 
dulgences 10  the-  catliolics,  and  to  ergage  tl'.e  ca^hoiics,  in  return,  to 
be  good  ;-.nd  loyal  Aihjei-ts.  But  :hisi  whole  inatter,  tlicugh  very  in- 
nocent, was  moi't  carefully  kept  Iccret.  The  king  lay^,  liiat  lie  be- 
lieved Bret  to  be  as  much  his  as  any  pnpiA  Could  be.     See  p.  34.8.  354« 

''  Rnfaworth,  vol.  v.   p.  301. 

<=  Ciartr;donj  vol.i.  p.  249.     Ruihwcith,  vol.  v.  p.  57. 
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of"  their  countrymen,  and  were  unwillingly  employed  ^  ^^  P* 
in  fuch  a  fervice,  he  laid  the  cafe  before  the  houfe  .    -,  '  ji 
of  peers ;  for  the  king's  authority  was  now  entirely      1640* 
annihilated.      He  reprefentcd  the  indignity  of  the 
aftion,  that  fo  great  a  princefs,  mother  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  the  queens  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, fhould  be  affronted  by   the  multitude.      He 
obferved  the  indelible  reproach  which  would   fall 
upon  the  nation,  if  that  unfortunate  queen  fhould 
fuffer  any  violence   from  the  mifgulded  zeal  of  the 
people.     He   urged  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality 
due  to  every  one,  much  more  to  a  perfon  in  di- 
ftrefs,   of  fo  high  a  rank,  with  whom  the  nation 
was  fo  nearly  conneded.     The  peers  thought  pro- 
per to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  commonSj 
whofe  authority  over  the  people  was  abfolute.     The 
commons  agreed  to  the  necefiity  of  protecting  the 
queen-mother ;  but  at  the  fame  time  prayed,  that 
fhe  might  be  defired  to  depart  the  kingdom  :  "  For 
*'  the  quieting  thofe  jealoufies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
*'  majefty's    well-affected    fubjecls,    occc.fioned    by 
*'  fome  ill  inflruments  about  that  queen*s.  perfan,  by 
*'  the  flowing  of  priefts  and  papif!s  to  her  houfe, 
"  and  by  the  ufe  and  practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
"  mafs,  and  exercife  of  other  fiiperftitious  fervices 
"  of  the  Romiih  church,  to  the  great  fjanda!  of 
"  true  religion  ''.** 

Chj\rles,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign^  had 
endeavoured  to  overcome  the  intractable  and  en- 
croaching fpirit  of  the  commons,  by  a  perfeverance 
in  his  own  meafures,  by  a  (lately  dignity'  of  beha« 
viour,  and  by  maintaining,  at  their  utmoft  height^ 
and  even  perhaps  flretching  beyond  former  prece« 
dent,  the  rights  of  his  prerogative^  Finding,  by 
experience,  how  unfuccefsfid  thofe  meafures  bad 
proved,  and  obfcrving  the  low  condition  to  which 
he  was  now  reduced,  he  refoived  to  alter  Ms  whole 

d  Rulhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  267. 
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^Liv  ^*  ^*^^^^^'  ^^'^  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
^_-^ -,',_*  by  pliablenefs,  by  conceffions,  and  by  a  total  con- 
J640.      formity  to  their  inclinations  and  prejudices.     It  may 
fafely  be  averred,  that  this  new  extreme  into  which 
the  king,  for  \yant  of  proper  counfel  or  fupport, 
was  fallen,  became  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  confti- 
tution,   ^nd  pernicious  to  public  peace,   than  the 
other,  in  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  unfortunately 
perfevered. 
Tonnage        The   pretenfions   with   regard   to   tonnage  and 
*"''   ,        pounda8;e  were  revived,  and  with  certain  affurance 
of  fuccefs  by  the  commons  %     The  levying  of  thefe 
duties,  as  formerly  without  confent  of  parliament, 
and  even  increafing  them  at  pleafure,  was  fuch  an 
incongruity  in  a  free  conftitution,  where  the  people, 
by  their  fundamental  privileges,  cannot  be  taxed 
but  by  their  own  confent,  as  could  no  longer  Be 
endured  by  thefe  jealous  patrons  of  liberty.     In  the 
preamble  therefore  to  the  bill,  by  which  the  com- 
mons granted  thefe  duties   to  the  king,  they  took 
care,  in  the  ifrongeit  and  moil  pofitive  terms,  to  af- 
fert  their  own  light  of  bellowing  this  gift,  and  to  di- 
vell  the  crown  of  ail  independent  title  of  aifuming 
it.     And  that  they  might  increafe„  or  rather  finally 
fix,  the   entire  dependence  and  fubjedion  of  the 
king,  they  voted  thefe  duties  only  for  two  months, 
and  afterwards,  from  time  to 'time,  renewed  their 
•grants  for  very  fliort  periods  ^     Charles,  in  order  tp 
ihov/  that  he  entertained  no  intention  ever  again  to 

It  r.ppears  v.ax  that  the  commons,  though  now  entirely  mnfteis, 
r.boiiflied  the  new  impofitions  of  James,  againfl  which  they  had  for- 
jncrly  In  loudly  comj^lained ;  ^A.  certain  proof"  that  the  rates  of  cuf- 
toms,  lettled  by  that  prince,  \yeie  in  moft  inftnnces  j^uft,  and  pro- 
poitioned'  to  the  new  price  of  commodities.  They  feeni  rather  to 
Lave  been  low,     Seejouin.   10th  Aug,  1625. 

f  It  v\«s  an  inftiuflion  given  by  tlie  houfe  to  the  committee  which 
framed  one  of  thciV  bills,  to  take  care  that  the  rates  upon  exportation 
may  be  as  light  as  pofTible ;  and  upon  importation,  as  heavy  as  trade 
will  bear  :  a  proof  that  the  nature  of  commerce  began  now  to  be 
lindcrltood.     Jcurn.  iJuaei64J. 
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leparate  himfelf  from  his  parliament,  paffed  this  im-  C  H  A  p^ 
portant  bill  without  any  fcruple  or  hefitation  ^.  .    7  '  _j 

With  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,     1640. 
he  made  a  little  difficulty.     By  an  old  ftatute,  pafled  TnenniaJ 
during  the  reign  of   Edward  III.   it  had  been  en- 
adted,  that  parliaments  ll:iould  be  held  once  every 
year,  or  more  frequently  if  necelTary :    But  as  no 
provifion  had  been  made  in  cafe  of  failure,  and  no 
precife  method  pointed  out  for  execution  ;   this  fla- 
tute  had  been  confidered  merely  as  a  general  de- 
claration, and  was  difpenfed  with  at  pleafure.     The 
defeat  was  fupplied  by  thofe  vigilant  patriots  who 
now  afTumed  the  reins  of  government.     It  was  en- 
afted,  that  if  the  chancellor,  who  was  firfl  bound 
under  fevere  penalties,  failed  to  iffue  writs  by  the 
third  of  September  in  every  third  year,   any  twelve 
or  more  of  the  peers  fhould  be  impowered  to  exert 
this  authority :    In  default  of  the  peers,    that  the 
{heriffs,    mayors,   bailiffs,  &c.    fliould  fummon  the 
voters :  And  in  their  default,  that  the  voters  them- 
felves  fhould  meet  and  proceed  to  the  eleftion  of 
members,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  writs  had  been 
regularly  iffued  from  the  crown.      Nor  could  the 
parliament,    after  it  was  aifembled,    be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  diflblved,  without  their  own  confent, 
during  the  fpace  of  fifty  days.      By  this  bill,  fome     • 
of  the  nobleft  and  mofl  valuable  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  were  retrenched ;  but  at  the  fame  time  no- 
thing could  be  more  neceffary  than  fuch  a  ftatute, 
for  completing  a  regular  plan  of  law  and  liberty. 
A  great  reluctance  to  aflemble  parliaments  mufl  be 
expeded  in  the  king  ;  where  thefe  alTemblies,  as  of 
late,  eftablifh  it  as  a  maxim  to  carry  their  fcrutiny 
into  every  part  of  government.     During  long  in- 
termifTions  of  parliament,  grievances  and  abufes,  as 
was  found  by  recent  experience,  would  naturally 
creep  in  j  and  it  would  even  become  neceffary  for 

g  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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CHAP,  the  king  and  council  to  exert  a  great  difcretionary 
^^^'  ^  authority,  and  by  a6:s  of  ftate  to  fuppiy,  in  every 
3640.  emergence,  the  legiilative  power,  whofe  meeting  was 
fo  uncertain  and  precarious.  Charles,  jfinding  that 
nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his  parliament  and  people, 
at  laft  gave  his  aflent  to  this  bill,  which  produced  fo 
great  an  innovation  in  the  conftitution ",  Solemn 
thanks  were  prefented  him  by  both  houfes.  Great 
rejoicings  were  exprelTed  both  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  nation.  And  mighty  profeffions 
were  every  where  made  of  gratitude  and  mutual  re- 
turns of  fuppiy  and  confidence.  This  concefiion  of 
the  king,  it  mull  be  owned,  was  not  entirely  volun- 
tary :  It  Vv'as  of  a  nature  too  important  to  be  vo- 
luntary. The  fole  inference  which  his  partifans  were 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  fubmifTions  fo  frankly  made 
to  prefent  necelTity,  was,  that  he  had  certainly  adopted 
a  new  plan  of  government,  and  for  the  future  was 
refolved,  by  every  indulgence,  to  acquire  the  con- 
fidence and  affections  of  his  people. 

Charles  thought,  that  what  conceffions  were 
made  to  the  public  were  of  little  confequence,  if  no 
gratifications  were  beflov/ed  on  individuals,  who  had 
acquired  the  direftion  of  public  counfels  and  deter- 
minations. A  change  of  miniflers  as  well  as  of  mea- 
fures  was  therefore  refolved  on.  In  one  day  feveral 
new  privy-counfellors  were  fworn ;  the  earls  of 
Hertford,  Bedford,  Eifex,  Briftol ;  the  lord  Say, 
Saville,  Kimbolton :  Within  a  few  days  after  was 
admitted  the  earl  of  Warwic  '.  Ail  thefe  noblemen 
were  of  the  popular  party ;  and  fome  of  them 
afterwards,  when  matters  were  pufhed  to  extremities 
by  the  commons,  proved  the  greateft  fupport  of 
monarchy. 

JuxoN,  bifhop  of  London,  who  had  never  de- 
fired  the  treafurer's  ftaff,  now  earneftly  folicited  for 

•>   Claiendon,   vol.  i.  p.  209.       Whitlocke,    p.  39.       Rufliwoitb, 
vol.  V.  p.  185.  *  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
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leave  to  refign  it,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  that  tur-  CHAP, 
bulent  diocefe  committed  to  him.  The  king  gave  .  ^  '  ^ 
his  confent  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  thiit  during  all  1640. 
the  fevere  inquiries  carried  on  againft  the  conduct 
of  minifters  and  prelates,  the  mild  and  prudent  vir- 
tues of  this  man,  who  bore  both  thefe  invidious 
characters,  remained  unmolcfted  ^.  It  was  intended 
that  Bedford,  a  popular  man  of  great  authority,  as 
well  as  wifdom  and  moderation,  fhould  fucceed 
Juxon  :  But  that  nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for 
king  and  people,  died  about  this  very  time.  By 
fome  promotions,  place  was  made  for  St.  John, 
who  was  created  folicitor-general.  Mollis  was  to 
be  made  fecretary  of  flate,  in  the  room  of  Winde-- 
bank,  who  had  fled :  Pym,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  the  room  of  lord  Ccttington,  who  had 
refigned  :  Lord  Say,  mafter  of  the  wards,  in  the 
room  of  the  fame  nobleman  :  The  earl  of  EfTex, 
governor  ;  and  Hambden,  tutor  to  the  prince '. 

What  retarded  the  execution  of  thefe  proje<9:ed 
-changes  was,  the  difficulty  of  fatisfying  all  thofe 
who,  from  their  activity  and  authority  in  parliament, 
had  pretenfions  for  offices,  and  who  ftill  had  it  in 
their  power  to  embarrafs  and  diftrefs  the  public 
meafures.  Their  alfociates  too  in  popularity,  whom 
the  king  intended  to  diftinguifh  by  his  favour,  were 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  reproach  of  having  driven 
a  feparate  bargain,  and  of  facrificing  to  their  own 
ambitious  views,  the  caufe  of  the  nation.  And  as 
they  were  fenfible  that  they  muft  owe  their  prefer- 
ment entirely  to  their  weight  and  confideration  in 
parliament,  they  were  moil  of  them  refolved  ftill  to 
adhere  to  that  alfembly,  and  both  to  promote  its 
authority,  and  to  preferve  their  own  credit  in  it. 
On  all  occafions,  they  had  no  other  advice  to  give 
the  king,  than  to  allow  himfelf  to  be  direfted  by 
his  great  council ;    or  in  other   words,   to  refign 

'^  Warwick,  p.  95.    '  1  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p.  aio,  211, 
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c  H  A  P.  hinifelf  paffively  to  their  guidance  and  government. 

-u  -^,^'_f  -^^^   Charles    found,    that,    inftead    of    acquiring 
4640.      friends  by  the  honours  and  offices  which  he  Ihould 
beftow,  he  ffiould  only  arm  his  enemies  with  more 
power  to  hurt  him. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  moft  intent  in 
changing  miniilers  was,  to  fave  the  life  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  and  to  mollify,  by  thefe  indulgences, 
the  rage  of  his  moft  furious  profecutors.  But  fo 
high  was  that  nobleman's  reputation  for  experience 
and  capacity,  that  all  the  new  counfellors  and  in- 
tended miniflers  plainly  faw,  that  if  he  efcaped 
their  vengeance,  he  mufl:  return  into  favour  and 
authority  ;  and  they  regarded  his  death  as  the  only 
fecurity  which  they  could  have,  both  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  their  prefent  power,  and  for  fuccefs  in 
their  future  enterprifes.  His  impeachment,  there- 
fore, was  pufhed  on  with  the  utmofl  vigour ;  and 
after  long  and  folemn  preparations  was  brought  tp 
a  final  iffue. 

Strafford's       IMMEDIATELY    after  Strafforcl    was   fequeftered 

siial.  from  parliament,    and  confined   in  the  Tower,   a 

committee  of  thirteen  was  chofen  by  the  lower 
houfe,  and  entrufled  with  the  office  of  preparing  a 
charge  againfl  him.  Thefe,  joined  to  a  fmall  com- 
mittee of  lords,  were  vefted  with  authority  to  exa- 
mine all  witneffes,-  to  call  for  every  paper,  and  to 
ufe  any  means  of  fcrutiny,  with  regard  to  any -part 
of  the  earl's  behaviour  and  conduct™.  After  fo 
general  and  unbounded  an  inquifition,  exercifed  by 
liich  powerful  and  implacable  enemies,  a  man  muft 
have  been  very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not  to 
afford,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  fome 
matter  of  accufation  againfl  him. 

This  committee,  by  direction  from  both  houfes,, 
took  an  oath  of  fecrecy  ;  a  practice  very  unufual, 
^nd  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  eonfpira- 

n*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  195, 
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tors,  more  than  minifters  of  juftice  ".      But  the  in-  chap. 
lention  of  this  ftriclnefs  was,  to  render  it  more  dif-  .      J*  ^ 
iicult  for  the  earl  to  elude  their  fearch,  or  prepare      ir,^o. 
for  his  juftification. 

Application  was  made  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  allow  this  committee  to  examine  privy-coun- 
'  fellors  with  regard  to  opinions  delivered  at  the 
board  :  A  conceffion  which  Charles  unwarily  made, 
and  which  thenceforth  baniflied  all  mutual  confi- 
dence from  the  deliberations  of  council ;  where 
every  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  entire  freedom,  with- 
out fear  of  future  punifliment  or  inquiry,  of  pro- 
pofmg  any  expedient,  queftioning  any  opinion,  or 
fupporting  any  argument  °. 

Sir  George  RatclifFe,  the  earl's  intimate  friend 
and  confident,  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  fent  for 
from  Ireland,  and  committed  to  clofe  cuflody.  As 
no  charge  ever  appeared  or  was  profecuted  againfl 
him,  it  is  impofhble  to  give  a  more  charitable  inter- 
pretation to  this  meafure,  than  that  the  commons 
thereby  intended  to  deprive  Strafford,  in  his  prefent 
diftrefs,  of  the  aifiitance  of  his  befl  friend,  who  was 
mofl  enabled,  by  his  teftimony,  to  juftify  the  inno- 
cence of  his  patron's  condud;  and  behaviour  ^. 

V/hen  intelligence  arrived  in  Ireland  of  the  plans 
laid  for  Strafford's  ruin,  the  Irifh  houfe  of  com- 
mons, though  they  had  very  lately  bellowed  ample 
praifes  on  his  adminiflratioiij,  entered  into  all  the 
violent  councils  againfl  him,  and  prepared  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  miferable  flate  into  which,  by  his 
mifcondud,  they  fuppofed  the  kingdom  to  be  fallen. 
They  fent  over  a  committee  to  London,  to  aflifl  in 
the  profecution  of  their  unfortunate  governor ;  and 
by  intimations  from  this  committee,  who  entered 
into  clofe  confederacy  with  the  popular  leaders  in 
England,  was  every   meafure  of  the   Irifh  parha- 

h  Whitlocke,  p.  37,  0  Claieidon,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

e  Idem,  vyl.  i.  p.  214. 
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CHAP,  ment  governed  and  dIretSled.     Impeachments,  which 
^  -  -'_   were  never  profecuted,  were  carried  up  againft  fir 
1640.      Richard  Bolton.,  the  chancellor,  fir  Gerard  Louther, 
chief  juftice,    and    Bramhall,    bifhop  of   Derry  '*, 
This  ftcp,  which  was  an  exad  counterpart  to  the 
proceedings  in  England,  ferved  alfo  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  :    It  deprived  the  king  of  the  minifters  whom 
he  mofl  truiled  ;   it  difcouraged  and  terrified  all  the 
other  minifters ;  and  it  prevented  thofe  perfons  who 
were  beft  acquainted  with  Strafford's  counfels  from 
giving  evidence  in  his  favour    before  the  Enghfli 
parliament. 
364!.         The  bifhops,  being  forbidden  by  the  ancient  ca- 
nons to  affift  in  trials  for  life,  and  being  unwilling, 
by  any  oppofiiion,  to  irritate  the  commons,    who 
were  already  much  prejudiced  againft  them,  thought 
proper,  of  themfelves,   to  withdraw  \      The  com- 
mons alfo  voted,  that  the  new-created  peers  ought 
to  have  no  voice  in  this  trial ;    becaufe  the  accufa- 
tion  being  agreed  to  while  they  were  commoners, 
their  confent  to  it  w^as  imphed  with  that  of  all  the 
commons  of  England.     Notwithflanding  this  deci- 
fion,  which  was  meant  only  to  deprive  Strafford  of 
fo  many  friends,  lord  Seymour,  and  fome  others, 
ftill  continued  to  keep  their  feat ;   nor  was  their 
right  to  it  any  farther  queflioned  % 

To  bellow  the  greater  folemnity  on  this  import- 
ant trial,  fcaffolds  were  ereded  in  Weftminfler-hall ; 
where  both  houfes  fat,  the  one  as  accufers,  the  • 
other  as  judges.  Befides  the  chair  of  ftate,  a  clofe 
gallery  was  prepared  for  the  kjng  and  queen,  who 
attended  during  the  whole  trial '. 

An  accufation  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of 
three  kingdoms,  againfl  one  man,  unprotected  by 
power,  unaffifted  by  counfel,   difcduntenanced  by 

1  Rufliwortb,  vol.  V.  p.  ai4.  '  Clarendon,  vol.  I.  p.  2i(5* 

*  Idem,  ibid.  '  Whitlocke,  p.  40.     Rufhworth,  vol,  iv. 

p.  41.     May,  p.  90. 
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authority,  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  unequal  con-  chap. 
teft :    Yet  fuch  were  the  capacity,  genius,  prefence  .     - -'^ 
of  mind,  difplayed  by  this  magnanimous  ftatefman,     1641. 
that,  while  argument  and  reafon  and  law  had  any 
place,  he  obtained  an  undifputed  vi<^:ory.      And  he 
perifhed  at  laft,  overwhelmed  and  ftiil  unfubdued, 
by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce  and  unreient.ng 
antagonifts. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  againft:  Strafford  Mar.  i*, 
are  twenty-eight  in  number ;  and  regard  his  con- 
dud:  as  prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  as  de- 
puty or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  counfellor  or 
commander  in  England.  But  though  four  months 
were  employed  by  the  managers  in  framing  the  ac- 
cufation,  and  all  Strafford's  anfwers  were  extempo- 
rary ;  it  appears  from  comparifon,  not  only  that  he 
was  free  from  the  crime  of  treafon,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  ieafl  appearance,  but  that  his  conduft, 
making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  expofed 
to  fuch  fevere  fcrutiny,  was  innocent,  and  even 
laudable. 

The  powers  of  the  northern  council,  while  he 
was  prefident,  had  been  extended  by  the  king's  in- 
llrufiions  beyond  what  formerly  had  been  praclifed : 
But  that  court  being  at  firfl  inflituted  by  a  ffretch 
of  royal  prerogative,  it  had  been  ufual  for  the  prince 
to  vary  his  inflrudtions ;  and  the  largeff  authority 
committed  to  it  was  altogether  as  legal  as  the  moft 
moderate  and  mofl  limited.  Nor  was  it  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  Strafford  had  ufed  any  art  to 
procure  thofe  extenfive  powers ;  fince  he  never  once 
fat  as  prefident,  or  exercifed  one  act  of  jurifdiftion, 
after  he"  was  invefled  with  the  authority  fo  much 
complained  of". 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  adminiffra- 
tion  had  been  equally  promotive  of  his  mafter's  in- 
terefts,  and  that  of  the  fubjeds  committed  to  his 

"  Rufliworth,  vol.  IV.  p.  145. 
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CHAP.  care.  A  large  debt  he  had  paid  off:  He  had  left  a 
T,„  ^  '_,  confiderable^.  fum  m  the  exchequer :  The  revenue, 
1641.  which  never  before  anfwered  the  charges  of  govern- 
ment, was  now  raifed  to  be  equal  to  them "'.  A 
fmall  (landing  army,  formerly  kept  in  no  order,  was 
augmented,  and  was  governed  by  exa6t  difcipline : 
And  a  great  force  was  there  raifed  and  paid,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  king's  authority  againfl  the  Scottifii 
covenanters. 

Industry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  Intro- 
duced among  that  rude  people :  The  fhipping  of 
the  kingdom  augmented  a  hundred  fold " :  The 
cuftoms  tripled  upon  the  fame  rates  ^  :  The  exports 
double  in  value  to  the  imports :  Manufadures,  parti- 
cularly that  of  linen,  introduced  and  promoted  ^  : 
Agriculture,  by  means  of  the  Englifh  and  Scottifh 
plantations,  gradually  advancing :  The  proteftarit 
religion  encouraged,  without  the  perfecution  or 
difcontent  of  the  catholics* 

The  fprings  of  authority  he  had  enforced  without 
overftraining  them.  Difcretionary  a£ls  of  jurifdic- 
tion,  indeed,  he  had  often  exerted,  by  holding 
courts-martial,  billeting  foldiers,  deciding  caufes 
upon  paper-petitions  before  the  council,  iifuing  pro- 
clamations, and  punifhing  their  infraction.  But 
difcretionary  authority,  during  that  age,  was  ufually 
exercifed  even  in  England.  In  Ireland,  it  was  ftill  - 
more  requifite,  among  a  rude  people,  not  yet  tho- 
roughly fubdued,  averfe  to  the  religion  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  ready  on  all  occafions  to  relapfe 
into  rebellion  and  diforder.  While  the  managers 
of  the  commons  demanded,  every  moment,  that  the 
deputy's  conduct  fliould  be  examined  by  the  line  of 
rigid  law  and  fevere  principles ;  he  appealed  ftill  to 
the  praftice  of  all  former  deputies,  and  to  the  uiV 
controllable  necellity  of  his  fituation. 

'"  Ru(Tiwortli,  vol.  iv,  p.  120.  247,     Warwick,  p.  115, 

*  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4j,  /  Kuftiwcrth,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.. 

*  Warwick,  p,  iJ5» 
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So  great  was  his  art  of  managing  eledlions  and  chap. 
balancing  parties,  that  he  had  engaged  the  Iriih  '  ' 
parliament  to  vote  whatever  was  neceflary,  both  for 
the  payment  of  former  debts,  and  for  fupport  of  the 
new-levied  army  ;  nor  had  he  ever  been  reduced  to 
the  illegal  expedients  pra6lifed  in  England,  for  the 
fupply  of  public  necefllties.  No  imputation  of  ra- 
pacity could  juftly  lie  againft  his  adminiftration. 
Some  inftances  of  imperious  expreflions,  and  even 
adions,  may  be  met  with.  The  cafe  of  lord 
Mountnorris,  of  all  thofe  which  were  colleOed  with 
fo  much  induftry,  is  the  moft  flagrant  and  the  lead 
excufable. 

It  had  been  reported  at  the  table  of  lord  chan- 
cellor Loftus,  that  Annefley,  one  of  the  deputy's 
attendants,  in  moving  a  flool,  had  forely  hurt  his 
mailer's  foot,  who  was  at  that  time  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  Perhaps,  faid  Mountnorris,  who  was  prefent 
at  table,  it  was  done  in  revenge  of  that  public  affront^ 
which  my  lord  deputy  formerly  put  upon  hi?n  :    But 

HE  HAS  A  BROTHER,  WHO  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  TAKEN 

SUCH  A  REVENGE.  This  cafual,  and  feemingly  inno- 
cent, at  lead  ambiguous,  expreffion,  was  reported 
to  Strafford,  who,  on  pretence  that  fuch  a  fug- 
geflion  might  prompt  Annefley  to  avenge  himfelf  in 
another  manner,  ordered  Mountnorris,  who  was  an 
officer,  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mutiny  and 
fedition  againll  his  general.  The  court,  which  con- 
fifted  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  found  the 
crime  to  be  capital,  and  condemned  that  nobleman 
to  lofe  his  head  \ 

In  vain  did  Straffiard  plead,  in  his  own  defence, 
againft  this  article  of  impeachment,  that  the  fentence 
of  Mountnorris  was  the  deed,  and  that  too  unani- 
mous, of  the  court,  not  the  act  of  the  deputy  j  that 
he  fpake  not  to  a  member  of  the  court,  nor  voted  in 
the  caufe,  but  fat  uncovered  as  a  party,  and  thea 

*  Runiworth,  vol.iv.  p.  187, 
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CHAP,  immediately  withdrew,  to  leave  them  to  thdt  free- 
t  -^-'_.  dom ;  that,  fenfible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence, 
1C41.  he  procured  his  majefly^s  free  pardon  to  Mount- 
norris ;  and  that  he  did  not  even  keep  that  noble- 
man a  moment  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  his  fate, 
but  inftantly  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  would  fooner 
lofe  his  right  hand  than  execute  fuch  a  fentence,  nor 
was  his  lord  (hip  ^s  Hfe  in  any  danger.  In  vain  did 
Strafford'^s  friends  add,  as  a  further  apology,  that 
Mountnorris  was  a  man  of  an  infamous  charader, 
who  paid  court,  by  the  loweft  adulation,  to  all  .de- 
puties, while  prefent ;  and  blackened  their  charac- 
ter, by  the  vileft  calumnies,  when  recalled :  And 
that  Strafford,  expelling  like  treatment,  had  ufed 
this  expedient  for  no  other  'purpofe  than  to  fubduc 
the  petulant  fpirit  of  the  man. .  Thefe  excufes  alle- 
viate the  guilt  'y  but  there  dill  remains  enough  to 
prove,  that  the  mind  of  the  deputy,  though  great 
and  firm,  had  been  not  a  little  debauched  by  the 
riot  of  abfclute  power  and  uncontrolled  authority. 

When  Strafford  was  called  over  to  England,  he 
found  every  thing  falHng  into  fuch  confufion,  by  the 
open  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  fecret  difcon- 
tents  of  the  Englifli,  that,  if  he  had  cbunfelled  or 
executed  any  violent  meafure,  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  apologife  for  his  conduft,  from 
the  great  law  of  neceffity,  which  admits  not,  while 
the  neceffity  is  extreme,  of  any  fcruple,  ceremony, 
or  delay  ''.  Sut  in  fa6l,  no  illegal  advice  or  aftion 
was  proved  againft  him ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
his  guilt,  during  this  period,  was  fome  peevifh,  or 
at  moft,  imperious  expreffions,  which,  amidft  fuch 
defperate  extremities,  and  during  a  bad  Hate  of 
health,  had  unhappily  fallen  from  him. 

If  Strafford's  apology  was,  in  the  main,  fo  fa- 
tisfadory  when  he  pleaded  to  each  particular  article 
of  the  charge,   his  vidory  was  flill  more  decifive 

^  Rufliwottli,  volriv.  p,  553, 
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when  he  brought  the  whole  together,  and  repelled  chap. 
the  imputation  of  treafon ;  the  crime  which  the  ^  '  _^ 
commons  would  infer  from  the  full  view  of  his  con-  lO^i, 
du(5t  and  behaviour.  Of  all  fpecles  of  guilt,  the 
law  of  England  had,  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  ex- 
adlnefs,  defined  that  of  treafon ;  becaufe  on  that 
fide  it  was  found  mod  necefl'ary  to  proted  the  fub- 
je^l  againft  the  violence  of  the  king  and  of  his  mini-' 
Hers.  In  the  famous  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  all  the 
kinds  of  treafon  are  enumerated,  and  every  other 
crime,  befides  fuch  as  are  there  exprefsly  mentioned, 
is  carefully  excluded  from  that  appellation.  But 
with  regard  to  this  guilt,  An  endeavour  to  fuh-vert 
ihc  fundamental  laivs^  the  ftatute  of  treafons  is  totally 
filent :  And  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatal 
catalogue,  is  itfelf  a  fubverfion  of  ail ,  law ;  and, 
under  colour  of  defending  liberty,  reverfes  a  ftatute 
the  beft  calculated  for  tht  fecurity  of  liberty  that 
had  ever  been  enacted  by  an  Englifh  parlia- 
ment. 

As  this  fpecles  of  treafon,  difcovered  by  the  com- 
mons, is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  lav/s ; 
fo  is  the  fpecies  of  proof  by  v/hich  they  pretend  to 
fix  that  guilt  upon  the  prifoner.  They  have  in- 
vented a  kind  of  accumulative  or  conjlruclive  evi- 
dence, by  which  many  actions,  either  totally  inno- 
cent in  themfelves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior 
degree,  fhall,  when  united,  amount  to  treafon,  and 
fubjeft  the  perfon  to  the  higheft  penalties  inflided 
by  the  law.  A  hafty  and  unguarded  v/ord,  a  r.i^h 
and  pallionate  adtion,  aftifted  by  the  malevolent 
fancy  of  the  accufer,  and  tortured  by  doubtful  con- 
ftruftions,  is  tranfmuted  into  the  deepeit  guilt :  and 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  nation,  no  longer 
protefted  by  juftice,  are  fubjedled  to  arbitrary  will 
and  pleafure. 

"  Where  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  lain  fo  lonr 

"  concealed?"  faid  Strafford  in  conclufion:  "  Where 

*'  has  this  fire  been  fo  long  buried,  during  fo  many 

D  d  2  "  centuries. 
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CHAP."  centuries,   that  no  fmoke  fhould  appear   till   it 
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_  burit  out  at  once,  to  confume  me  and  my  chil- 
1641.  ''  dren?  Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all, 
"  and,  by  the  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to 
"  conform  ourfelves,  the  befl  we  can,  to  the  arbi- 
"  trary  will  of  a  malter  ;  than  fancy  we  have  a  law 
"  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  lail:,  that  this 
"  law  fhall  inflicl  a  punifhment  precedent  to-  the 
"  pronmlgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of 
"  till  the  very  moment  of  the  profecution.  If  I  fail 
"  on  the  Thames,  and  fplit  my  vefiel  on  an  anchor ; 
**  in  cafe  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  warning,  the 
*'  party  fhall  pay  me  damages :  But,  if  the  anchor 
"  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  flriking  on  it  at  my 
*'  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  fet  upon  this 
"  crime  ?  Where  the  token  by  which  I  fhould  dif- 
"  cover  it  ?  It  has  lain  concealed,  under  water  j 
"  and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence, 
"  could  fave  me  from  the  deftrudion  with  which  I 
"  am  at  prefent  threatened. 

"  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
"  fmce  treafons  were  defined ;  and  fo  long  has  it 
"  been  fmce  any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent, 
'*  upon  this  crime,  before  myfelf.  We  have  lived, 
*'  my  lords,  happily  to  ourfelves  at  home  :  We 
"  have  lived  glorioully  abroad  to  the  world  :  Let 
'^  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers  have  left  us : 
^'  Let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  learned 
^'  than  thev  were.  In  thefe  killinsr  and  deflruftive 
"  arts.  Great  wifdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordfhips,. 
and  juft  providence,  for  yourfelves,  for  your 
pofterities,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cad  from 
you,  into  the  fire,  thefe  bloody  and  myflerious 
volumes  of  arbitrary  and  conftruclive  treafons,  as 
the  primitive  chriilians  did  their  books  of  cu- 
rious arts,  and  betake  yourfelves  to  the  plain  let- 
ter of  the  flatute,  which  tells  you  where  the  crime 
is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which  you 
may  avoid  it. 

<*  Lej 
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**  Let  us  not,  to  our  own  deftrudlon,   awake  ^  y  ^  P- 
"  thofc  lleeping  lions,   by  rattling  up  a  company  of  .   — ^-'_f 
"  old  records,  which  have  lain  for  fo  many  ages,  by      1641. 
"  the  wall,  forgotten  and  neglecled.      To  all  my 
"  afflicHons,  add  not  this,  my  lords,  the  mod  fe- 
*'  vere  of  any ;  that  I,  for  my  other  fms,  not  for 
"  my  treafons,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  pre- 
"  cedent  fo  pernicious  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
"  my  native  country. 

"  However,  thefe  gentlemen  at  the  bar  fay  they 
*'  fpeak  for  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  believe 
"  fo :  Yet,  under  favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  parti- 
*'  cular,  fpeak  for  the  commonwealth.  Precedents, 
"  like  thofe  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  eflablifiied 
"  againil  me,  mull  draw  along  fuch  inconveniencies 
"  and  miferies,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  kingdom 
"  'tvill  be  in  the  condition  exprelled  in  a  flatute  of 
"  Henry  IV.  ;  and  no  man  ihall  know  by  what  rule 
"  to  govern  his  words  and  adions. 

"  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  infurmount- 
"  able  upon  minifters  of  ftate,  nor  difable  them  from 
"  ferving  with  cheerfulnefs  their  king  and  country. 
"  If  you  examine, them,  and  under  fuch  fevere  pe- 
"  nalties,  by  every  grain,  by  every  little  weight, 
"  the  fcrutiny  will  be  intolerable.  The  public  af- 
*'  fairs  of  the  kingdom  muft  be  left  waft^;  and  no 
"  wife  man,  who  has  any  honour  or  fortune  to  lofe, 
"  will  ever  engage  himfelf  in  fuch  dreadful,  fuch 
"  unknown  perils. 

"  My  lords,  I  have' now  troubled  your  lordfliips 
"  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  fliould  have  done. 
"  Were  it  not  for  the  intcreft  of  thefe  pledges, 
*'  which  a  faint  in  heaven  left  me,  1  fliould  be 
"  loth" — Here  he  pointed  to  his  children,  and 
his  weeping  flopped  him — "  What  I  forfeit  for  my- 
**  felf,  it  is  nothing:  But,  I  confefs,  that  my  in- 
"  difcretion  fhould  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me 
"  very  deeply.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my 
D  d  3  "  infirmity  : 
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CHAP.  <e  infirmity  :    Something  I  fiiould  have  faid  ;    but 
^^J;^J^Jj;^  "  I  fee  I  Ihall  not  be  able,  and  therefore  I   fhall 
J  64.1.      *''  leave  it. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
been,  by  his  blefling,  fufficiently  inftrucled  in 
the  extreme  vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments, 
*'  compared'to  the  importance  of  our  eternal  dura- 
"  tion.  And  fo,  my  lords,  even  fo,  with  all  hu- 
*^  mility,  and  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  fubmit, 
•"  clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments :  And 
*'  whether  that  righteous  doom  fliall  be  to  life 
*'  or  death,  I  fhall  repofe  myfelf,  full  of  gratitude 
"  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Ay- 
"  thor  of  my  exiftence  ^'^ 

Certainly,  fays  Whitlocke '',  with  his  ufual 
candour,  ?iever  any  man  aded fitch  a  part,  on  fuch  a 
theatre,  with  more  w'ljdom,  conjlancy,  and  eloquence, 
with  greater  rcafon,  judgmcjit,  and  temper,  and 
'puith  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  anions, 
than  did  this  great  and  excellent  per/on ;  and  he 
moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  fo?ne  few  ex~ 
cepted,  to  remorfe  and  pity.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  hiftorian,  who  exprelfes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms, 
was  himfclf  chairman  of  that  committee  which  cori- 
du(^ed  the  iir.peachment  aganift  this  unfortunate 
ftatefman-  The  iiccuiadcn  and  defence  lafled  eighteen 
days.  The  managers  divided  the  feveral  articles 
among  them,  and  attacked  the  prifoner  with  all 
the  weight  of  authority,  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
rhetoric,  v.ith  all  the  accuracy  of  long  preparation. 
StraiTord  was  obliged  to  fr,eak  with  deference  and 
referve  towards  his  mofl  inveterate  eneniies,  the 
commons,  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  the  Irifh  par- 
liament. He  took  only  a  very  fliort  time,  on 
each  article,  to  recollect  himfelf:  Yet  he  alone, 
without  afTiftance,  mixing  modefly  and  humility 
with   firmnefs   and   vigour,  made  fuch  a  defence, 

^  Ru;^iwo)tl),  vo!.  iv,  p.  659,  &c,  <!  rr.gC4.i. 

that 
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t^at  the  commons  faw  it  impoflible,  by  a  legal  profe-  ^  HA  p. 
cutioii,  ever  to  obtain  a  fentence  againft  him.  ^       '   ^ 

But  the  death  of  Strafford  was  too  important  a  1641. 
ftroke  of  party  to  be  left  unattempted  by  any  ex- 
pedient, however  extraordinary.  Befides  the  great 
genius  and  authority  of  that  minifler,  he  had  threat- 
ened fome  of  the  popular  leaders  with  an  impeach- 
ment ;  and,  had  he  not,  himfelf,  been  fuddenly  pre- 
vented by  the  impeachment  of  the  comm.ons,  he 
had,  that  very  day,  it  was  thought,  charged  Pym, 
Hambden,  and  others,  with  treafon,  for  having 
invited  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  A  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  therefore  brought  into  the  lower  houfe 
immediately  after  finifliing  thefe  pleadings ;  and 
preparatory  to  it,  a  new  proof  of  the  earl's  guilt 
was  produced,  in  order  to  remove  fuch  fcruples  as 
might  be  entertained  with  regard  to  a  method  of 
proceeding  fo  unufual  and  irregular. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  fecretary,  had  taken  fome  notes 
of  a  debate  in  couacil,  after  the  diffolution  of  the 
lafl  parliament ;  and  being  at  a  diftance,  he  had 
fent  the  keys  of  his  cabinet,  as  was  pretended,  to 
his  fon,  fir  Henry,  in  order  to  fearch  for  fome 
papers,  which  were  neceffary  for  completing  a  mar- 
riage-fettlement.  Young  Vane,  falling  upon  this 
paper  of  notes,  deemed  the  matter  of  the  utmoft 
importance ;  and  immediately  communicated  it  to 
Pym,  who.  now  produced  the  paper  before  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  qucftion  before  the  coun- 
cil was :  Offenfive  or  defcnfrce  ivar  'with  the  Scots. 
The  king  propofes  this  difficulty,  "  But  how  can 
*'  I  undertake  offenlive  war,  jf  I  have  no  more 
*'  money  V*  The  anfwer  afcribed  to  Strafford  was 
in  thefe  words :  "  Borrov/  of  the  city  a  hundred 
"  thoufand  pounds :  Go  on  vigoroufly  to  levy 
■*'  fliip-money.  Your  majefty  having  tried  the  af- 
*'  fedions  of  your  people,  you  are  abfolved  and 
*'  loofe  from  all  rules  of  government,  and  may  do 
D  d  4  "  whal 
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C  H  A  P.  «c  yvhat  power  will  -admit.     Your  majefly,  having 
^  _  "  tried  all  ways,  fliall  be  acquitted  before  God  and 

1641.  "  man.  And  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  which 
"  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obe- 
"  dience :  For  I  am  confident  the  Scots  cannot 
*'  hold  out  five  months."  There  followed  fome 
icounfels  of  Laud  and  Cottington,  equally  violent, 
with  regard  to  the  king*s  being  abfoived  from  all 
rules  of  government  ^. 

This  paper,  with  all  the  circumflances  of  its  dif- 
covery  and  communication,  was  pretended  to  be 
equivalent  to  two  witnefies,  and  to  be  an  unanfwer- 
able  proof  of  thofe  pernicious  counfels  of  Strafford, 
which  tended  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  laws  and  con» 
ftitution.  It  was  replied  by  Strafford  and  his  friends. 
That  old  Vane  was  his  moft  inveterate  and  declared 
enemy  ;  and  if  the  fecretary  himfelf,  as  was  by  far 
mofl  probable,  had  willingly  delivered  to  his  fon 
this  paper  of  notes,  to  be  communicated  to  Pym, 
this  implied  fuch  a  breach  of  oaths  and  of  truft  as 
rendered  him  totally  unworthy  of  all  credit :  That 
the  fecretary's  depofition  was  at  firff  exceedingly 
dubious :  Upon  two  examinations,  he  could  not 
remember  any  fuch  words  :  Even  the  third  time, 
his  teftimony  was  not  pofitive,  but  imported  only 
that  Strafford  had  fpoken  fuch  or  fuch-like  words : 
And  words  may  be  very  like  in  found,  and  differ 
much  in  fenfe ;  nor  ought  the  lives  of  men  to  depend 
upon  grammatical  criticifms  of  any  expreffions, 
much  lefs  of  thofe  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
fpeaker  without  premeditation,  and  committed  by 
the  hearer  for  any  time,  however  fhort,  to  the  un- 
certain record  of  memory.  That,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  changing  This  kingdom  into  That  kingdom^  a 
very  flight  alteration !  the  earl's  difcourfe  could  re- 
gard nothing  but  Scotland,  and  implies  no  advice 

«  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  SJJ.  229,  ajo,  &c.  VVhitlocke,  p.  4.1. 
Miy,  p.  93. 

unworthy 
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unwonhy  of  an  Englifh  counfellor.     That  even  re-  c  h  a  p. 
taining  the  expreffion,  This  kingdom,  the  words  may       _     '^ 
fairly  be  underftood  of  Scotland,  which  alone  was      1641. 
the  kingdom  that  the  debate  regarded,  and  which 
alone  had  thrown  off  allegiance,  and  could  be  re- 
duced to  obedience.     That  it  could  be  proved,  as 
well  by  the  evidence  of  all  the  king's  minifters,  as 
by  the  known  difpofition  of  the  forces,  that  the  in- 
tention never  was  to  land  the  Irifh  army  in  England, 
but  in  Scotland.     That  of  fix  other  counfellors  pre- 
fent,  Laud  and  Windebank  could  give  no  evidence ; 
Northumberland,  Hamilton,  Cottington,   and  Jux- 
on,  could   recollefl:    no  fuch  exprelfion ;    and  the 
advice  was  too  remarkable  to  be  eafily  forgotten. 
That  it  was  nowife  probable  fuch  a  defperate  counfel 
would  be  openly  delivered  at  the  board,  and  before 
Northumberland,  a  perfon  of  that  high  rank,  and 
whofe  attachments  to  the  court  were  fo  much  weaker 
than  his  connexions  with  the  country.    That  though 
Northumberland,   and    he   alone,   had   recollected 
fome  fuch  expreffion  as  that  Of  beiJig  abfohed  from 
rules  of  govenunerit,    yet   in   fuch   defperate  extre- 
mities as  thofe  into  which  the  king  and  kingdom 
were  then  fallen,  a  maxim  of  that  nature,  allowing 
it  to  be  delivered  by  Strafford,  may  be  defended 
upon  principles    the    mod   favourable  to  law  and 
liberty.     And  that  nothing  could  be  more  iniqui- 
tous, than  to  extract  an  accufation  of  treafon  from 
an  opinion  fimply  propofed  at   the  council-table, 
where  all  freedom  of  debate  ought  to  be  permitted, 
and  where  it  was  not  unufual   for  the  members, 
in  order  to  draw  forth  the  fentiments  of  others,  to 
propofe  counfels  very  remote  from  their  own  fecret 
advice  and  judgment  ^ 

The  evidence  of  fecretary  Vane,  though  expofed  Bin  of 
to  fuch  unfurmountable  objeftions,   was  the  real  a"^'"'^^'"* 
caufe  of  Strafford's  unhappy  fate ;   and  made  the 
bill  of  attainder  pafs  the  commons  with  no  greater 

^  Hufliwoith,  vol.  iv.  p.  560, 

oppofitioix 
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CHAP,  oppofitlon  than  that  of  fifty-nine   diflenting  votes. 

^,__^__'_f  But  there  remamed  two  other  branches  of  the  legif- 
1641.  laturCy  the  king  and  the  lords,  whofe  aifent  was 
requifite  ;  and  thefe,  if  left  to  their  free  judgment, 
k  was  eafily  forefeen,  would  rejed  the  bill  without 
fcruple  or  deliberation.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  popular  leaders  employed  expedients,  for  which 
they  were  beholden  partly  to  their  own  indultry, 
partly  to  the  indifcretion  of  their  adverfaries. 

Next  Sunday  after  the  bill  pafTed  the  commons, 
the  puritanical  pulpits  refounded  with  declamations 
concerning  the  neceflity  of  executing  juftice  upoin 
great  delinquents  ^.  The  populace  took  the  alarm. 
About  fix  thoufand  men,  armed  with  fwords  and 
cudgels,  flocked  from  the  city,  and  furrounded  the 
houfes  of  parliament  ^.  The  names  of  the  fifty-nine 
commoners  who  had  voted  againft  the  bill  of  attain- 
der were  polled  up  under  the  title  of  Straffordians, 
and  betrayers  of  their  country.  Thefe  were  expofed 
to  all  the  infuits  of  the  ungovernable  multitude. 
When  any  of  the  lords  pafTed,  the  cry  for  Jujiice 
againft  Strafford  refounded  in  their  ears :  And  fuch 
as  v/ere  fufpefted  of  friendfhip  to  that  obnoxious 
miniller,  were  fure  to  meet  with  menaces,  not  un- 
accompanied with  fymptoms  of  the  moil  defperate 
refolutions  in  the  furious  populace '. 

Complaints  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being 
made  againft  thefe  violences  as  the  moft  flagrant 
breach  of  privilege,  the  ruling  members,  by  their 
affected  coolnefs  and  indifference,  fliowed  plainly 
that  the  popular  tumults  were  not  difagreeable  to 
them ''.  But  a  new  difcovery,  made  about  this  time, 
ferved  to  throw  every  thing  into  ftill  greater  flame 
and  combuftion. 

Some  principal  oflicers,  Piercy,  Jermyn,  O'Neale, 
Goring,  Wilmot,  Pollard,  Afliburnham,  partly  at- 

t  Wliitlocke,  p.  4.3.  •>  Idem,  ibid. 

i    Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  255.     Rufljwoith,  vol.  v.  p.  248. 1279. 

fe  Wl'.itlockc,  lit  fiipra, 
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tached  to  the  court,  partly  difgufted  with  the  par-  CHAP. 

Hament,  had  formed  a  plan  of  engaging  into  the  .        -'  j 

king's  fervice  the  Englifh  army,  whom  they  ob-      ao^u 

ferved  to  be  difpleafed  at  fome  marks  of  preference 

given  by  the  commons  to  the  Scots.     For  this  pur- 

pofe  they  entered  into  an  aflbciation,  took  an  oath 

of  fecrefy,  and  kept  a  clofe  correfpondence  with 

fome  of  the  king's  fervants.    The  form  of  a  petition 

to  the  king  and  parliament  was  concerted  j  and  it 

was  intended  to  get  this  petition  fubfcribed  by  the 

army.     The  petitioners   there   reprefent   the  great 

and  unexampled  conceilions  made  by  the  king  for 

the  fecurity  of  public  peace  and  liberty ;  the  endlefs 

demands  of  certain  infatiable  and  turbulent  fpirits, 

whom  nothing  lefs  will  content  than  a  total  fubver- 

fion  of  the  ancient  conftitution;  the  frequent  tumults 

which  tlicfe  fadious  malcontents  had  excited,  and 

which  endangered  the  liberty  of  parliament.       To 

prevent  thefe  mifchiefs,  the  army  offered  to  come 

up  and  guard  that  aflembly.   "  So  fliall  the  nation," 

as  they  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  conclufion,  "  not 

♦'  only  be  vindicated  from  preceding  innovations, 

*'  but   be   fecured    from    the    future,    which   are 

*'  threatened,  and  which  are  hkely  to  produce  more 

*'  dangerous     efiedls    than    the    former '."      The 

draught  of  this  petition  being  conveyed  to  the  kinp-, 

he  was  prevailed   on,   fomewhat   imprudently,   to 

counterfign  it  himfelf,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation. 

But,  as  feveral  difficulties  occurred,  the  projed;  was 

laid  afide  two  months  before  any  public  difcovery 

was  made  of  it. 

It  was  Goring  who  betrayed  the  fecret  to  the  po- 
pular leaders.  The  alarm  may  eafily  be  imagined 
which  this  intelHgence  conveyed.  Petitions  from 
the  military  to  the  civil  power  are  always  looked 
on  as  diiguifed,  or  rather  undifguifed  commands ; 
and  are  of  a  nature  widely  different  from  petition^ 

'  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  24.7.     Whitlocke,  p.  43. 
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CHAP,  prefented  by  any  other  rank  of  men.  Pyni  opened 
1^  __  '  .  the  matter  in  the  houfe  "*.  On  the  firfl  intimation 
16^1.  of  a  difcovery,  Piercy  concealed  himfelf,  and  Jer- 
myn  withdrew  beyond  fea.  This  farther  confirmed 
the  fufpicion  of  a  dangerous  confpiracy.  Goring 
delivered  his  evidence  before  the  houfe :  Piercy 
v/rote  a  letter  to  his  brother  Northumberland,  con- 
fefiing  mod  of  the  particulars ".  Both  their  tefti- 
monies  agree  with  regard  to  the  oach  of  fecrefy ; 
and  as  this  circumlfance  had  been  denied  by  Pollard, 
Afhburnham,  and  Wilmot,  in  all  their  examinations, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  fome  defperate 
refolutions  which  had  been  taken. 

To  convey  more  quickly  the  terror  and  indigna- 
tion at  this  plot,  the  commons  voted,  that  a  pro- 
teftation  fliould  be  figned  by  all  the  members.  It 
was  fent  up  to  the  lords,  and  figned  by  all  of  them, 
except  Southampton  and  Robarts.  Orders  were 
given  by  the  commons  alone,  without  other  autho- 
rity, that  it  flrould  be  fubfcribed  by  the  whole  nation. 
The  proteftation  was  in  itfelf  very  inofienfive,  even 
infignificant ;  and  contained  nothing  but  general 
declarations,  that  the  fubfcribers  would  defend  their 
rehgion  and  liberties  ^  But  it  tended  to  increafe 
the  popular  panic,  and  intimated,  what  was  more 
exprefsly  declared  in  the  preamble,  that  thefe 
bleffings  were  now  expofed  to  the  utmoft:  peril. 

Alarms  were  every  day  given  of  new  confpira- 
cies  P :  In  Lancafnire,  great  multitudes  of  papifts 
were  allembling :  Secret  meeiings  were  held  by 
them  in  caves  and  under-ground  in  Surrey :  They 
had  entered  into  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  river  with 
gun-powder,  in  order  to  drown  the  city  "^ :  ProVi- 
iions  of  arms  were  making  beyond  fea  :  Sometimes 
France,  fometimes  Denmark,  was  forming  defigns 

'^  Rufhwoith,  vol.  V.  p.  24.0.  "  Idem,  ibid.  p.  z^^. 

•  Claiendon,  vol.  i.  p.  152.     Riifli.  vol.  v.   p.  24.1.     Warwick, 

p.  180.  P  Dugdale,  p.  69.  Franklyn,  p.  901. 

1  Sir  Edw.  Walker,  p.  349, 
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agamft  the  kingdom  :    And  the  populace,  who  are  C  h  a  p. 
always  terrified  with  prefent,  and  enraged  with  dif-  ^  ^^^'  j 
tant  dangers,  were  dill  farther  animated  in  their  de-     X641. 
mands  oT  juftici:  againd  the  unfortunate  Strafford. 

The  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords :  And 
though  he  exprelTed  his  refolution,  for  which  he 
offered  them  any  fecurity,  never  again  to  employ 
Strafford  in  any  branch  of  public  bufinefs,  he  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  totally  diffatisfied  with  regard  to  the 
circumftance  of  treafon,  and  on  that  account  de- 
clared his  difficulty  in  giving  his  affent  to  the  bill  of 
attainder  '.  The  commons  took  fire,  and  voted  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice 
of  any  bill  depending  before  the  houfes.  Charles 
did  not  perceive  that  his  attachment  to  Strafford 
was  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill ;  and  that  the 
greater  proofs  he  gave  of  anxious  concern  for  this 
minifter,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  de- 
ftruftion. 

About  eighty  peers  had  conftantly  attended 
Strafford's  trial ;  but  fuch  apprehenfions  were  enter- 
tained on  account  of  the  popular  tumults,  that  only 
forty-five  were  prefent  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
brought  into  the  houfe.  Yet  of  thefe,  nineteen  had 
the  courage  to  vote  againfl  it '.  A  certain  proof 
that  if  entire  freedom  had  been  allowed,  the  bill 
had  been  rejeded  by  a  great  majority. 

In  carrying  up  the  bill  to  the  lords,  St.  John, 
the  folicitor-general,  advanced  two  topics,  well-fuit- 
cd  to  the  fury  of  the  times  ;  that  though  the  tefti- 
mony  againft  Strafford  were  not  clear,  yet,  in  this 
way  of  bill,  private  fatisfadlion  to  each  man's  con- 
science was  fufficient,  even  fliould  no  evidence  at  all 
be  produced  ;  and  that  the  earl  had  no  title  to 
plead  law,  becaufe  he  had  broken  the  law.  It  is 
true,  added  he,  we  give  law  to  hares  and  deer  ;  for 
they  ai'e  beafts  of  chafe.    But  it  was  never  accounted 

»■  Rufliwoitb,  vol.?,  p.  537.  5  Whitlocke,  p.  43. 
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CHAP,  either  cruel  or  unfair  to  deftroy  foxes  or  wolves 
^  ^^J'  _f  wherever  they  can  be  found,  for  they  are  beads  of 
J64.1.      prey'. 

After  popular  violence  had  prevailed  over  the 
lords,  the  fame  battery  was  next  applied  to  force  the 
■'king's  affent.  The  populace  flocked  about  White- 
hall, and  accompanied  their  demand  of  juflice  with 
the  loudeft  clamours  and  mod  open  menaces.  Ru- 
mours of  confpiracies  againft  the  parliament  v/ere 
anew  fpread  abroad :  Invafions  and  infurreclions 
talked  of:  And  the  whole  nation  was  raifed  into 
fuch  a  ferment  as  threatened  fome  great  and  immi- 
nent convulfion.  On  whichever  fide  the  king  call 
his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  or  fecurity.  All  his 
fervants,  confulling  their  own  fafety,  rather  than 
their  mailer's  honour,  declined  interpofmg  with 
their  advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The 
queen,  terrified  with  the  appearance  of  fo  mighty  a 
danger,  and  bearing  formerly  no  good-will  to  Straf- 
ford, was  in  tears,  and  prefled  him  to  fatisfy  his 
people  in  this  demand,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finally  content  them.  Juxon  alone,  whofe  courage 
was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to 
advife  him,  if  in  his  confcience  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  affent  to  it ". 

Strafford,  hearing  of  Charles's  irrefolution  and 
anxiety,  took  a  very  extraordinary  ftep  :  He  wrote 
a  letter,  in  which  he  intreated  the  king,  for  the  fake 
of  public  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate, 
however  innocent,  life,  and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous 
people^by  granting  them  the  requefl  for  which  they 
were  fo  importunate "",  "  In  this,"  added  he,  "  my 
"  confent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God  than  all  the 
*'  world  can  do  befides.  To  a  willing  man  there 
"  is  no  injury.  And  as,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive 
"  all  the  world  with  a  calmnefs  and  meeknefs,  of 

'  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  z%z. 

"  Ibid.  p.  '-57.     Warwick,  p,  160. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p.  258.     Ru(h.  vo\'.v,  p.  251. 
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**  infinite  contentment  to  my  diflodging  foul ;  (o,  chap. 
"  Sir,  to  you  I  can  refign  the  life  of  this  world  ,  ..  _'  j 
"  with  all  imaginable  cheerfulners,  in  the  juft  1641. 
"  acknowledgment  of  your  excef/ing  favours." 
Perhaps  Stralford  hoped  that  this  uunfual  inftance 
of  generoiity  would  engage  the  king  liiU  more  ftre- 
nuoufly  to  prccecl  him  :  Perhaps  he  gave  his  life 
for  loft ;  and  iinding  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  obferving  that  Balfour,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  was  devoted  to  the  popular  party '',  he 
abfolutely  defpaired  of  ever  efcaping  the  multiplied 
dangers  with  which  he  was  every  way  environed. 
We  might  afcribe  this  flep  to  a  noble  effort  of  dif- 
intereflednefs,  not  unworthy  the  great  mind  of 
Strafford,  if  the  meafure  which  he  advifed  had  not 
been,  in  the  event,  as  pernicious  to  his  mailer  as  it 
was  immediately  fatal  to  himfelf  ^ 

After  the  moil  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,  Charles 
at  lafl  granted  a  commiffion  to  four  noblemen  to 
give  the  royal  aifent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill : 
Flattering  himfelf,  probably,  in  this  extremity  of 
diflrefs,  that,  as  neither  his  vail  confented  to  the 
deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately  engaged  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  alj  the  o^uilt  which  at- 
tended  it.  Thefe  commiifioDers  he  empowered,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bill  which 
rendered  the  parliament  perpetual. 

The  commons,  from  policy,  rather  than  necef- 
fity,  had  embraced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two 
armies  by  borrowing  money  from  the  city  ^  and  thefe 
loans  they  had  repaid  afterwards  by  taxec  levied 
upon  the  people.  The  citizens,  either  of  themfelves 
or  by  fuggeftion,  began  to  ftart  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  a  farther  loan  which  was  demanded.  We 
make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the  parliament,  faid 
they,  were  we  certain  that  the  parliament  were  to 
continue  till  our  repayment.     But,  in  the  prefent 


«  Whitlocke,  p.  4.4..     Fpanklyn,  p.  S5/5. 
f  &e«n<Ke  £AA1  at  the  end  ©f  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  precarious  fituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can  be 
^,„.^J.^  given  us  for  our  money  ?  In  pretence  of  obviating 
164.1.  this  objection,  a  bill  was  fuddenly  brought  into  the 
houfe,  and  palTed  with  great  unanimity  and  rapidity, 
that  the  parliament  fliould  not  be  diffolved,  pro- 
rogued, or  adjourned,  without  their  own  confent. 
It  was  hurried  in  like  manner  through  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  was  inftantly  carried  to  the  king  for  his 
affent.  Charles,  in  the  agony  of  grief,  fhame,  and 
remorfe,  for  Strafford*s  doom,  perceived  not  that 
this  other  bill  was  of  (till  more  fatal  confequence  to 
his  authority,  and  rendered  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies perpetual  as  it  was  already  uncontrollable  ^. 
In  comparifon  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he 
deemed  himfelf  an  accomplice  in  his  friend's  mur- 
der, this  conceflion  made  no  figure  in  his  eyes  * : 
A  circumftance  which,  if  it  lefTen  our  idea  of  his 
refolution  or  penetration,  ferves  to  prove  the  inte- 
grity of  his  heart  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  difpofition. 
It  is  indeed  certain,  that  ftrong  compundlion  for  his 
confent  to  Strafford's  execution  attended  this  un- 
fortunate  prince  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
and  even  at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  • 
guilt,  with  great  forrow  and  remorfe,  recurred  upon 
him.  All  men  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  extreme  vio- 
^  '  lence  which  was  done  him,  that  he  fuffered  the  lefs 
both  in  character  and  intereft  from  this  unhappy 
meafure  ;  and  though  he  abandoned  his  befl:  friend, 
yet  was  he  ftill  able  to  preferve,  in  fome  degree,  the 
attachment  of  all  his  adherents. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  fent  by  the  king  to  in- 
form Strafford  of  the  final  refolution  which  neceifity 
had  extorted  from  him.  The  earl  feemed  furprifed, 
and  flarting  up,  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, Put  vot  your  truji  in  pritices^  nor  in  the  Jons  of 
men  :   For  in  them  there  is  no  fahation "'.     He  was 

^  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  2613  263.     RnOiworth,  vol.  V.  p.  464.. 

»  See  note  [BB]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  .^^^K 

^  Whitlccke,  p.  44'  '^^P 
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foon  able,  however,  to  colled  his  courage ;  and  he  ^  J  A  p. 
prepared  himfelf  to  fuffer  the  fatal  fentence.     Only  ^    ,    _> 
three  days*  mterval  was  allowed  him.     The  king,     104.1. 
who  made  a  new  effort  in  his  behalf,  and  fent,  by 
the  hands  of  the  young  prince,  a  letter  addreffed  to 
the  peers,  in  which  he  intreated  them  to  confer  with 
the   commons   about   a   mitigation   of    Strafford's 
fentence,  and  begged  at  leail  for  fome  delay,  was 
refufed  in  both  requefts  % 

Strafford,  in  paffmg  from  his  apartment  to  Execution 
Tower-hill,  where  the  fcaffold  was  ereded,  ftopped  ford."  * 
under  Laud's  windows,  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived  in  intimate  friendlhip  ;  and  intreated  the  affift- 
ance  of  his  prayers,  in  thofe  awful  moments  which 
were  approaching :  The  aged  primate  diffolved  in. 
tears;  and  having  pronounced,  with  a  broken  voice^ 
a  tender  bleffing  on  his  departing  friend,  funk  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants ".  Strafford,  ftill  fupe- 
rior  to  his  fate,  moved  on  with  an  elated  counte- 
nance, and  with  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity  thaii 
what  ufually  attended  him.  He  wanted  that  confo  = 
lation  which  commonly  fupports  thofe  who  periih 
by  the  ftroke  of  injuflice  and  oppreffion :  He  was 
not  buoyed  up  by  glory,  nor  by  the  affectionate 
compaffion  of  the  fpeftators.  Yet  his  mind,  ere6t 
and  undaunted,  found  refources  within  itfelf,  and 
maintained  its  unbroken  refolution,  amidft  the  ter- 
rors of  death,  and  the  triumphant  exultations  of  his 
mifguided  enemJes.  His  difcourfe  on  the  fcaffold 
was  full  of  decency  and  courage.  "  He  feared,'* 
he  faid,  "  that  the  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended 
"  reformation  of  the  ftate,  that  it  commenced  with 
"  the  fhedding  of  innocent  blood."  Having  bid 
a  lad  adieu  to  his  brother  and  friends  who  attended 
him,  arid  having  fent  a  blelfing  to  his  nearer 
relations  who  were  abfent ;  "  And  now,"  faid  he, 
*'  I  have  nigh  done!  One  ftroke  will  make  my  wife  a 

<=  Rufh.  vol,  V.  p.  aCj,  ^  Nalfon,  vol.  iii  y.  198. 
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C  ?Tv  ^  "  widow,  my  dear  children  fatherlefs,  deprive  my 
^  -,,-■'.,_.,-  ''  poor  lervants  of  their  indulgent  mafler,  and  fepa- 
y64i.  "  rate  me  from  my  affectionate  brother  and  all  my 
"  friends !  But  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all  in 
*'  all !"  Goinp^  to  difrobe,  and  prepare  himfelf  for 
the  block,  "  I  thank  God,''  faid  he,  "  that  I  am 
"  Rowife  afraid  of  death,  nor  am  daunted  with  any 
*'  terrors ;  but  do  as  cheerfully  lay  down  my  head  at 
"  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to  repofe  !'* 
With  one  blow  was  a  period  put  to  his  life  by  the 
executioner ". 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  perfon- 
ages  that  has  appeared  in  England.  Though  his 
death  was  loudly  demanded  as  a  fatisfaction  to  juf- 
^  tice,  and  an  atonement  for  the  m^any  violations  of 
the  conftitution ;  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that 
the  fentence  by  which  he  fell,  was  an  enormity 
greater  than  the  word  of  thofe  which  his  implacable 
enemies  profecuted  with  fo  much  cruel  induftry. 
The  people  in  their  rage  had  totally  miftaken  the 
proper  object  of  their  refentment.  All  the  neceffi- 
fies,  or,  more  properly  ipeaking,  the  difficulties  by 
ivhich  the  king  had  been  induced  to  ufe  violent 
expedients  for  raifing  fupply,  were  the  refult  of 
meafures  previous  to  Strafford's  favour ;  and  if  they 
arofe  from  ill  conduct,  he  at  leaft  was  entirely  inno- 
cent. Even  thofe  violent  expedients  themfelves, 
avhich  occafioncd  the  complaint  that  the  conltitution 
was  fubverted,  had  been,  all  of  them,  conducted,  fo 
fa¥  as  appeared,  without  his  counfel  or  affiflance. 
And  whatever  his  private  advice  might  be  \  this 
falutary  maxim  he  failed  not,  often  and  publicly, 
to  inculcate  in  the  king's  prefence,  that,  if  any  in- 
evitable neceffity  ever  obliged  the  fovereign  to  vio- 

•  .  «  Rufhworth,  vo!.  v.  p.  267. 

'f  Ttiat  Strafford  was  fecretly  no  etici;ny  to  arbitrary  counftls,  appears 
from  foine  of  liis  letters  and  dii'patclics,  particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  6G, 
^  wlitie  he  iee;ns  :q  wiili  that  a  i'ianding  army  were  ellabliflied. 
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late  the  laws,  this  licence  ought  to  be  practifcd  with  ^  ^^  ^  ^* 
extreme  referve,    and,    as  foon  as  pofiible,    a  jull  .^   -^-'^ 
atonement  be  made  to  the  conditution,  for  any  in-     164.14 
jury  which  it  might  fuftain  from  fuch  dangerous 
precedents  ^.     The  firfl  parliament  after  the  reftora- 
tion  reverfed  the  bill  of  attainder;  and  Wen- a  few 
weeks  after  Strafford's  execution,  this  very  parlia- 
ment remitted  to  his  children  the  more  fever;;  con- 
fequences  of  his  fentence :   As  if  confcio  ;s  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  profecution  had  been  con- 
duced. 

In  vain  did  Charles  expect,  as  a  return  for  fo 
many  inftance-s  of  unbounded  compliance,  that  the 
parliament  would  at  laft  fhow  I:im  fome  indulgence, 
and  would  cordially  fall  iiffo  that  unanimity,   to 
which,  at  the  expence  of  his  own  power,  and  of 
his  friend's  life,  he  fo  earneflly  courted  them.      All 
his  concelTions  were  poifoned  by  their  fufpicion  of 
his  want  of  cordiality;   and   the  fuppofed   attempt 
to  engage  the  army  againft  them  ferved  with  many 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  jealoufy.      It  was  natural 
for  the  king  to  feek  fome  refource,  while  all  the 
■world   feemed   to   defert  him,  or  combine  againfl: 
him ;  and  this  probably  was  the  utmoft  of  that  em- 
bryo-fcheme  which  was  formed  with  regard  to  the 
;irmy.     But  the  popular  leaders  ftill  infifled,  that  a 
defperate  plot  was  laid  to  bring  up  the  forces  imme- 
diately, and  offer  violence  to  the  parliament :    A 
defign  of  which  Piercy's  evidence  acquits  the  King, 
and  which  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Scottifli 
army    feems    to    render  abfolutely  imprafticable  *"<, 

Z  Rufhworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  567,   568,   569,   ^70. 

^  Tha  project  of  biingiiig  up  the  aiiiiy  to  London,  according  to 
Piercy,  was  pi  s-poferf  to  the  king  5  hut  he  reje^erl  it  as  fooli/h  :  Be- 
canfe  the  Scots,  who  were  in  arms,  and  lying  in  their  nt-igiibourhoodj 
mutt  be  at  London  as  icon  as  (he  Engliili  army.  This  realbn  is  i'o 
folid  and  ci  nvincing,  that  it  jeaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  veracity 
of  Piercy's  evidence  j  and  confequently  acquits  the  king  of  this  ter- 
rible  plot  of  bringnig  tip  the  army,  wliich  made  fuch  a  nolle  at  the 
time,  and  was  a  prcuuce  for  fo  many  vioknces, 

E  e  2  By 
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^  ?T^  ^"  By  nieans,    however,  of  thefe  fufpicions,  was  the 
^    -,    ,  J  fame   implacable   fpirit   ftill   kept   alive ;    and   the 
1641.     commons,  without  giving  the  king  any  fatisfa^lion 
in  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue,  proceeded  to  carry 
their  inroads  with   great  vigour  into  his  now  de- 
fencelefs  prerogative  '. 
High  com-      The  two  ruling  paffions  of  this  parliament  were, 
'"  d^ft"r      ^^^^  ^*^^*   ^^t)erty,  and  an  averfion  to  the  church  ; 
chamber     and  to  both  of   thefe  nothing  could  appear  more 
abolKhcd,   exceptionable  than  the  court  of  high  commifTion, 
whofe  inflitution  rendered  it  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
afligned  to  it  the  defence  of  the  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
bliihment.      The    ftar-chamber    alfo    was    a  court 
which  exerted  high  difcretionary  powers  ;    and  had 
no  precife  rule  or  limit,  either  with  regard  to  the 
"caufes  which  came  under  its  jurifdiclion,  or  the  de- 
cifions  which  it  formed.     A  bill  unanimoufly  paffed 
the  houfes  to  aboliih  thefe  two  courts  ;  and  in  them 
to    annihilate    the    principal   and    mofl   dangerous 
articles  of  the  king's  prerogative.     By  the  fanje  bill, 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  council  was   regulated,  and 
its  authority  abridged  ^.     Charles   hefitated  before 
he  gave  his  alfent.     But  finding  that  he  had  gone 
.too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  he  polfefled  no  refource 
in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  he   at  lafl;  affixed  the  royal 
fanction  to  this  excellent  bill.     But  to  fliow  the  par- 
liament that  he  was  fufficiently  apprifed  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  grant,  he  obferved  to  them,  that 
this  Itatute  altered  in  a  great  meafure  the  funda- 
mental laws,    ecclefiaftical  and  civil,   which  many 
of  his  predeceiTors  had  eftabliflied  ^ 

By  removing  the  flar-chamber,  the  king's  power 
of  binding  the  people^ by  his  proclamations  was 
indireclly  abolifhed ;  and  that  important  branch  of 
prerogative,  the  llrong  fymbol  of  arbitrary  power, 

i  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  k  Idem,  ibid.  p.  283,  384, 

Whitlocke,  p- 47.     Riilliworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1383,  1384.. 
'  Ruftiwoith,  vol.  V.  p.  3O7. 
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and  unintelligible  in  a  limited  conflitution,  being  ^"j^^* 
at  lad   removed,    left   the   fyftem   of  government  ,..,_^,^ 
more  confident  and  uniform.      The  flar-chamber      164.1. 
alone  was  accuftomed  to  punifli  infraftions  of  the 
king*s  edids :    But  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now 
remained,  except  thofe  in  Weftminfler-hall,  which 
take  cognizance  only  of  common  and  flatute  law, 
the  king  may  thenceforth  iffue  proclamations,  but  ^ 

no  man  is  bound  to  obey  them.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confefled,  that  the  experiment  here  made  by  the 
parliament,  was  not  a  little  rafli  and  adventurous. 
No  government  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  world, 
nor  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  any 
hiflory,  which  fubfifted  without  the  mixture  of  fonie 
arbitrary  authority,  committed  to  fome  magiftrate ; 
and  it  might  reafonably,  beforehand,  appear  doubt- 
ful, whether  human  fociety  could  ever  reach  that 
ftate  of  perfeftion,  as  to  fupport  itfelf  Vv^ith  no  other 
control  than  the  general  and  rigid  maxims  of  law 
and  equity.  But  the  parliament  juftly  thought, 
that  the  king  was  too  eminent  a  magiftrate  to  be 
trufted  with  difcretionary  power,  which  he  might 
fo  eafily  turn  to  the  deftrudion  of  liberty.  And  in 
the  event  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that,  though 
fome  fenfible  inconveniences  arife  from  the  maxim 
of  adhering  ftriftly  to  law,  yet  the  advantages  over- 
balance them,  and  fhould  render  the  Englifh  grate- 
ful to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  who,  after 
repeated  contefts,  at  laft  eftablifhed  that  noble 
though  dangerous  principle. 

At  the  requeft  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  in- 
ftead  of  the  patents  during  pleafure,  gave  all  the 
judges  patents  during  their  good  behaviour "" :  A 
circumftance  of  the  greateft  moment  towards  fecur- 
ing  their  independency,  and  barring  the  entrance  of 
arbitrary  power  into  the  ordinary  courts  of  judi- 
cature. 

"»  May,  p.  107. 
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The   mar  dial's  court,  which  took  cognizance  of 
offenfive  words,   and  was   not  thought  fufficiently 
J04-I.      limited  by  law,  was  alfo,  for  that  reaibn,  abolifhed". 
The  ftannary  courts,    which  exercifed  jurirdiclion 
over  the  miners,  being  liable  to  a  like  objcdion, 
underwent  a  like  fate.     The  abolition  of  the  council 
of  the  north  and  the  council  of  Wales  followed 
from  the  fame  principles.      The  authority  of  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  who  had  a  general  infpeftion 
over  the  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the  kingr 
dom,  was  transferred  to  the  mayors,  flierifts,  and 
ordinary  magiilrates. 

In  fliort,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  tranfadlions 
of  this  memorable  parliament,  during  the  firfl  pe- 
riod ci  its  opeTatioiis,  we  fhall  find  that,  excepting 
Strafford's  attainder,  which  was  a  complication  of 
cruel   iniquity,    their   merits   in  other   refpects   fa 
much  outweigh  their  miftakes,  as  to  entitle  them  to 
praife  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.     Not  only  were 
former  abufes  remedied,  and  grievances  redrelTed : 
Great  provifion,  for  the  future,  was  made  by  law 
againit  the  return  of  like  complaints.     And  if  the 
means   by    which   they  obtained   fuch   advantages 
favour  often  of  artifice,  fometimes  of  violence ;  it 
is  to  be  confidered,  that  revolutions  of  government 
cannot  be  effefted  by  the  mere  force  of  argument 
and  reafoning;  And  that  factions,  being  once  excited, 
•men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of 
others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  enfure  themfelves  againit 
all  exorbitances. 

The  parliament  now  came  to  a  paufe.  The  king 
-had  promifed  his  Scottiih  fubjeds,  that  he  would 
this  furnmer  pay  them  a  viiit,  in  order  to  fettle  their 
government ;  and  though  the  Englifh  parliament  was 
very  importunate  with  him,  that  he  fhould  lay  afide 
|hat  journey  ^  they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo 

•«  Nailon^  vol.i.  p.  778, 
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much  as  to  delay  it.     As  he  muft  necefTarilv  In  his  chap. 
journey  have  paffed  through  the  troops  of  both  na-  ,    --'  _f 
lions,  the  commons  feem  to  have  entertained  great      i^^t. 
yjaloufy  on  that  ii.ceo\int,  and  to  have  now  hurried  ^i*^  '"^/'S' 
on,  as  much  as  they  formerly  delayed,  the  difband-  jourfeyto 
ing  of  the  armies.      Ihe  arrears  therefore  of  the  -"Scotland. 
Scots  were  fully  paid  them ;   cind  thofe  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  in  part.      The  Scots   r,.=turned  home,  and  ihe 
Englilh  were  feparated  into  their  feverai  counties, 
and  difmiffed. 

After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  20th  9th  Sept. 
of  October ;  and  a  committee  of  both  houfes,  a 
thing  unprecedented,  was  appointed  to  fit  during  the 
recefs  with  very  ample  powers  ",  Pym  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower  houfe. 
Farther  attempts  were  made  by  the  parliament, 
while  it  fat,  and  even  by  the  commons  alone,  for 
affuming  fovereign  executive  powers,  and  publifli- 
ing  their  ordinances,  as  they  called  them,  inftead 
of  laws.  The  committee  too,  on  their  part,  was 
ready  to  imitate  the  example. 

A  SMALL  committee  of  both  houfes  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was 
pretended,  to  fee  that  the  articles  of  pacification 
were  executed  ;  but  really  to  be  fpies  upon  him, 
and  extend  llill  farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary 
authority,  as  well  as  eclipfe  the  majelly  of  the  king. 
The  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard,  fir  Philip  Staple- 
ton,  fir  V/illiam  Armyne,  Fienngs,  and  Hambden, 
were  the  perfons  chofen  ^. 

Endeavours  were  ufed,  before  Charles's  depart- 
ure,  to  have  a  protestor  of  the  kingdom  appointed, 
with  a  power  to  pafs  lav/s  without  having  recourfe  to 
the  king.  So  little  regard  was  now  paid  to  royal 
authority,  or  to  the  ellabliilied  conflitution  of  the. 
kingdom, 

?  Rufliwoith,  vol.  V.  p.  387.  ?  Ibid.  p.  376.  , 
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Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred 
during  this  bufy  period,  we  have  almoft  overlooked 
j6^i.      the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with  William  prince 
of  Orange.     The  king  concluded  not  this  alliance 
without  communicating  his  intentions  to  the  parlia- 
ment, who  received  the  propofal  with  fatisfadion '', 
This  was   the  commencement  of   the  connexions 
.    with  the  family  of  Orange :    Connections,    which 
were  afterwards  attended  with  the  moft  important 
confequences,  both  to  the  kingdom  and  to  the  houfe 
of  Stuart. 

1  Whitlocke,  p.  j8. 
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CHAP.    LV. 

Settlement  of  Scotlajid Con/piracy  hi  Ireland 

InfurreBion  and  maffacre Meeting  of  the  Eng- 

■  lijh   parliament The   remonjirance Reafons 

on  both  fides Impeachment  of  the  hijhops 

Accifation  of  the  five  members Tumults 

King  leaves  London Arrives  in  Tork Pre- 

partitions  for  civil  war* 

*HE  Scots,  who  began  thefe  fatal  commotions,  chap, 
thought  that  they  had  linifhed  a  very  perilous  ^^ ' 
undertaking,  much  to  their  profit  and  deputation.  ^^ 
Befides  the  large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good 
quarters  during  a  twelvemonth,  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment had  conferred  on  them  a  prefent  of  300,000 
pounds  for  their  brotherly  afliftance  '.  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  pacification,  they  were  declared  to  have 
ever  been  good  fubjefts ;  and  their  military  expe- 
ditions were  approved  of,  as  enterprifes  calculated 
and  intended  for  his  majefty's  honour  and  advantage. 
To  carry  farther  the  triumph  over  their  fovereign, 
thefe  terms,  fo  ignominious  to  him,  were  order- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  parhament,  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  upon  a  day  of  thankfgiving,  appointed 
for  the  national  pacification ' :  All  their  claims  fov 
the  reflridlion  of  prerogative  were  agreed  to  be 
ratified :  And  what  they  more  valued  than  all  thefe 
advantages ;  they  had  a  near  profped  of  fpreading 
the  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  England  and  Ireland, 
from  the  feeds  which  they  had  fcattered,  of  their 
religious  principles.     Never  did  refined  Athens  fo, 

'  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  747.     May,  p.  104.. 

»  Ruftiwcrth,  vol.  V.  p,  365.     Clarendon,  vol,  ii.  p,  493. 
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CHAP,  exult  In  diffufmg  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts  over  a 
^        '_,  favage  world  ;  never  did  generous  Rome  fo  pleafe 
164.1.      herfelf  in  the  view  of  law  and  order  eftablifhed  by 
her  victorious  arms ;    as  the  Scots  now  rejoiced,  in 
communicating  their  barbarous  zeal  and  theological 
fervour  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Aug.  T4..         Charles,  defpoiled  in  England  of  a  confiderable 
Settlement  ^^^t  of  his  authority,  and  dreading  flill  farther  en- 
land,    ^      croachments  upon  him,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with 
an  intention  of  abdicating  alnioft  entirely  the  fmall 
ihare  of  power  which  there  remained  to  him,  and  of 
giving  full  fatisfaftion,    if  poffible,  to   his   reftlefs 
fubjects  in  that  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  inflltution 
in  the  Scottifh  parliament.  They  were  conftituted 
after  this  manner.  The  temporal  lords  chofe  eight 
bifliops :  The  bifliops  elefted  eight  temporal  lords  : 
Thefe  fixteen  named  eight  commifTioners  of  counties, 
9.nd  eight  burgeifes  :  And  without  the  previous  con- 
fent  of  the  thirty-two,  who  were  denominated  lords 
of  articles,  no  motion  could  be  made  in  parliament- 
As  the  bifliops  vvere  entirely  devoted  to  the  court, 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  laws  of  articles,  by  necef- 
fary  confequence,  depended  on  the  king's  nomina- 
tion ;  and  the  prince,  befides  one  negative  after  the 
bills  had  pafled  through  parliament,  poffelTed  indi- 
reftly  another  before  their  introduftion  ;  a  preroga- 
tive of  much  greater  confequence  than  the  former. 
The  bench  of  bifliops  being  now  aboliflied,  the  par- 
liament laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  totally  fet 
afide  the  lords  of  articles :  And  till  this  importani^: 
point  was  obtained,  the  nation,  properly  fpeaking, 
could  not  be  faid  to  enjoy  any  regular  freedom  '. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithftanding  this  in- 
ftitution,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  England, 
the  royal  authority  was  always  deemed  much  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  the  former  kingdom.    Bacon 

*  Burnet,  Mem» 
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reprefents  It  as  one  advantage  to  be  expelled  from  CHAP, 
the  union,   that  the  too    extenfive  prerogative  of  '  ^ 

England  v^^ould  be  abridged  by  the  example  of  16^1, 
Scotland,  and  the  too  narrovi^  prerogative  of  Scot- 
land be  enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  England, 
The  Englifli  were,  at  that  time,  a  civilized  people, 
and  obedient  to  the  laws :  But  among  the  ScotSj 
it  was  of  little  confequence  how  the  laws  were 
framed,  or  by  whom  voted,  while  the  exorbitant 
ariftocracy  had  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  prevent 
their  regular  execution. 

The  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  houfe 
in  the  Scottifli  parliament :  And  as  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  James,  continued  by  Charles,  to  grace 
Englifli  gentlemen  with  Scottifh  titles,  all  the  de- 
terminations of  parliament,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
would  in  time  depend  upon  the  prince,  by  means 
of  thefe  votes  of  foreigners,  who  had  no  intereft 
or  property  in  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  a  law 
deferving  approbation,  that  no  man  fhould  be 
created  a  Scotch  peer,  who  pofleffed  not  10,000 
marks  (above  500  pounds)  of  annual  rent  in  the 
kingdom ". 

A  LAW  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewife 
palTed ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  laft  ad  of 
every  parliament  fhould  be  to  appoint  the  tim.e  and 
place  for  holding  the  parliament  next  enfuing  '^. 

The  king  was  deprived  of  that  power  formerly 
exercifed,  of  ifluing  proclamations,  which  enjoined 
obedience  under  the  penalty  of  treafon :  A  pre- 
rogative which  invefted  him  with  the  whole  legif- 
lative  authority,  even  in  matters  of  the  higheft 
importance  "• 

So  far  was  laudable :  But  the  mojfl  fatal  blow 
given  to  royal  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner  de- 
throned the  prince,  was  the  article,  that  no  member 
pf  the  privy  council,  in  whofe  hands,  during  the 

«  Burnet,  Mem,        ^^  Idem,  ibid.        "  Idem,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  king's  abfence,  the  whole  adminiftration  lay,  no 
^^  officer  of  llate,  none  of  the  judges,  fhould  be  ap- 
164.1.  pomted,  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment. Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats, 
four  judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interefts ;  and 
their  place  was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to 
the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo 
fworn  of  the  privy  council.  And  all  the  minifters 
of  ftate,  counfellors,  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to 
hold  their  places  during  life  or  good  behaviour  ^. 

The  king,  while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  eftablifned  church  ;  and  affifled  with 
great  gravity  at  the  long  prayers  and  longer  fermons 
with  which  the  prefbyterians  endeavoured  to  regale 
him.  He  bellowed  penfions  and  preferments  on 
Henderfon,  Gillefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers  ; 
and  praftifed  every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his 
greateft  enemies.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  created 
a  marquis,  lord  Loudon  an  earl,  Lefley  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  earl  of  Leven  ^.  His  friends, 
he  was  obliged,  for  the  prefent,  to  negleft  and 
overlook :  Some  of  them  were  difgufted :  And  his 
enemies  were  not  reconciled;  but  afcribed  all  his 
carelTes  and  favours  to  artifice  and  necefTity. 

Ae-Gyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  ap- 
prehenfion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Craw- 
fufd  and  others  meant  to  airaffmate  them,  left  the 
parliament  fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country : 
But,  upon  invitation  and  affurances,  returned  in  a 
few  days.  This  evi.nt,  which  had  neither  caufe  nor 
efteft  that  was  vifiblc,  nor  purpofe,  nor  confequence, 
was  commonly  denominated  the  incident.  But 
though  the  incident  had  no  effedl  in  Scotland ; 
what  was  not  expeded,  it  was  attended  with  confe- 
qucnces    in    England.      The    Englifli    parhament 

oa.  20.     whichwas  now  afl'embled,  being  willing  to  awaken 
the  people's  tendernefs  by  exciting  their  fears,  im- 

y  Burnet,  Mem.  »  Clarendon,  vol.  ii,  p.  309. 
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iiiediately  took  the  alarm ;  as  if  the  mallgnants,  fo  C  11  a  p. 
they  called  the  king's  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once         _ '  _f 
to  murder  them,  and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.      1641. 
They  applied,  therefore,  to  EfTex,  whom  the  king 
had  left  general  in  the  fouth  of  England,  and  he 
ordered  a  guard  to  attend  them  *, 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying 
the  commotions  in  Scotland,  and  was  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
fame  falutary  work  in  that  kingdom ;  he  received 
intelligence  of  a  dangerous  rebellion  broken  out  in 
Ireland,  with  circumftances  of  the  utmofl  horror, 
bloodlhed,  and  devaftation.  On  every  fide  this  un- 
fortunate prince  was  purfued  with  murmurs,  dif- 
content,  fadion,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  fire  from 
all  quarters,  even  by  the  moll  independent  accidents, 
at  once  blazed  up  about  him. 

The  great  plan  of  James,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
Ireland,  continued  by  Charles,  was,  by  juftice  and 
peace,  to  reconcile  that  turbulent  people  to  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  and  introducing  art  and  indullry 
among  them,  to  cure  them  of  that  iloth  and  bar- 
barifm  to  which  they  had  ever  been  fubjed.  In 
order  to  ferve  both  thefe  purpofes,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fecure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the  Englifh 
crown,  great  colonies  of  Britilh  had  been  carried 
oveii,  and,  being  intermixed  with  the  Irifh,  had 
every  v;here  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  into 
that  country.  During  a  peace  of  near  forty  years, 
the  inveterate  quarrels  between  the  nations  feemed, 
in  a  great  meaiure,  to  be  obliterated ;  and  though 
much  of  the  landed  property,  forfeited  by  rebellion, 
had  been  conferred  on  the  new  planters,  a  more  than 
equal  return  had  been  made  by  their  inftruding  the 
natives  in  tillage,  building,  manufaclures,  and  all  the 
civilized  arts  of  life  ^     This  had  been  the  courfe  of 

a  VVliItlocke,  p.  40.     Dugdale,  p.  71.  .  Burnet's  Mcimoirs  of  the 
H'iiife  of  Hamilton,  p.  184.,   iSj,     Ciaiendon,  p.  299. 
^  Sir  John  Temple's  Irifh  KebsUior,  p.  iz. 
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CHAP,  things  during  the  fucceflive  adminiftrations  of  Chi- 
^  ^^'  chefter,  Grandifon,  Falkland,  and,  above  all,  of 
1641.  Strafford.  Under  the  government  of  this  latter 
nobleman,  the  pacific  plans,  now  come  to  greater 
maturity,  and  forwarded  by  his  vigour  and  induftry, 
feemed  to  have  operated  with  full  fuccefs,  and  to 
have  beflowed,  at  lafl,  on  that  favage  country,  the 
face  of  an  European  fettlement. 

After  Strafford  fell  a  vi£tim  to  popular  rage, 
the  humours  excited  in  Ireland  by  that  great  event 
could  not  fuddenly  be  compofed,  but  continued 
to  produce  the  greateft  innovations  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Britifh  protellants,  tranfplanted  into  Ireland, 
having  every  moment  before  their  eyes  all  the 
horrors  of  popery,  had  naturally  been  carried  into 
the  oppofite  extreme,  and  had  univerfally "  adopted 
the  highell  principles  and  pradices  of  the  puritans. 
Monarchy,  as  well  as  the  hierarchy,  was  become 
odious  to  them ;  and  every  method  of  hmiting  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  and  detaching  themfelves 
from  the  Idng  of  England,  was  greedily  adopted 
and  purfued.  They  confidered  not,  that  as  they 
fcarcely  formed  the  fixth  part  of  the  people,  and 
were  fecretly  obnoxious  to  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
their  only  method  of  fupporting  themfelves  was  by 
maintaining  royal  authority,  and  preferving  a  great 
dependence  on  their  mother-country.  The  Englifh 
commons,  likewife,  in  their  furious  perfecution  of 
Strafford,  had  overlooked  the  moft  obvious  con- 
fequences;  and  while  they  imputed  to  him,  as  a 
crime,  every  difcretionary  a6l  of  authority,  they 
defpoiled  all  fucceeding  governors  of  that  pov/er, 
by  which  alone  the  Irifh  could  be  retained  in 
fubjection.  And  fo  ftrong  was  the  current  for 
popular  government  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
the  mofl  eftablifhed  maxims  of  policy  were  every 
where  abandoned,  in  order  to  gratify  this  ruling^ 
pafTion. 
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Charles,  unable  to  refift,  had  been  obliged  to^  "  '^  P« 
yield  to  the  Irifli,    as  to  the  Scottifa  and  Englifli .   ^-^^-,_j 
parliaments ;    and  found  too,  that  their  encroach-     1641. 
ments  ftill  rofe   in  proportion   to    his   conceffions. 
Thofe  fubfidies,  which  themfelves  had  voted,  they 
reduced,  by  a  fubfequent  vote,  to  a*  fourth  part : 
The  court  of  high  commifiion  was  determined  to 
be  a  grievance  :    Martial  law  aboliflied  :    The  jurif- 
didion  of  the  council  annihilated :    Proclamations 
and  afts  of  ftate  declared  of  no  authority :    Every 
order  or  inflitution,  which  depended  on  monarchy, 
was  invaded ;  and  the  prince  was  defpoiled  of  all 
his  prerogative,   without  the  lead  pretext  of  any 
violence  or  illegality  in  his  adminijflration. 

The  {landing  army  of  Ireland  was  ufually  about 
3000  men ;  but  in  order  to  affift  the  king  in  fup- 
preffing  the  Scottifh  covenanters,  Strafford  had 
raifed  8000  more,  and  had  incorporated  with  them 
a  thoufand  men,  drav/n  from  the  old  army ;  a  ne- 
ceiTary  expedient  for  bedewing  order* and  difcipline 
on  the  nev7-levied  foldiers.  The  private  men  in  this 
army  were  all  catholics ;  but  the  officers,  both  com- 
mifiion and  non-commiiTion,  were  proteflants,  and 
could  entirely  be  depended  on  by  Charles.  The 
Englilh  commons  entertained  the  greatefl  appre- 
henfions  on  account  of  this  army  j  and  never  ceafed 
foliciting  the  king,  till  he  agreed  to  break  it :  Nor 
would  they  confent  to  any  propofal  for  augmenting 
the  (tanding  army  to  5000  men ;  a  number  which 
the  king  deemed  neceffary  for  retaining  Ireland  in 
obedience. 

Charles,  thinking  it  dangerous  that  8000  men 
accuftomed  to  idlenefs,  and  trained  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  fliould  be  difperfed  among  a  nation  fo  turbu- 
lent and  unfettled,  agreed  with  the  Spanifh  am- 
baifador  to  have  them  tranfported  into  Flanders,  and 
enlifted  in  his  mailer's  fervice.  The  Enghlh  com* 
mons,  pretending  apprehenfions,  left  regular  bodies     ' 

of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  troops,  difciplined  in  the  Low  Countries,  fhould 
^  ._  '  ,  prove  llill  more  dangerous,  fhewed  fome  averfion  to 
164.1.  this  expedient ;  and  the  king  reduced  his  allowance 
to  4000  men.  But  when  the  Spaniards  had  hired 
fhips  for  tranfponing  thefe  troops,  and  the  men  were 
ready  to  embark ;  the  commons,  willing  to  fhow 
their  power,  and  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity 
of  curbing  and  affronting  the  king,  prohibited  every 
one  from  furnifliing  velTels  for  that  fervice.  And 
thus  the  projeft,  formed  by  Charles,  of  freeing  the 
country  from  thefe  men  was  unfortunately  difap- 
pointed  \ 

The  old  Irifh  remarked  all  thefe  falfe  fleps  of 
the  EngHfh,  and  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Though  their  animofity  againil  that  nation,  for  want 
of  an  occafion  to  exert  itfelf,  feemed  to  be  extin- 
guilhed,  it  was  only  compofed  into  a  temporary  and 
deceitful  tranquillity  *■.  Their  interefts,  both  with 
regard  to  property  and  reUgiorij  fecretly  ftimulated 
them  to  a  revolt.  No  individual  of  any  fept,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  had  the  property  of 
any  particular  eftate ;  but  as  the  whole  fept  had  a 
title  to  a  whole  territory,  they  ignorantly  preferred 
this  barbarous  community  before  the  more  fecure 
and  narrower  polfeilions  afligned  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifli.  An  indulgence,  amounting  almofl  to  a  to- 
leration, had  been  given  to  the  catholic  religion : 
But  fo  long  as  the  churches  and  the  ecclefiaftical  re- 
venues were  kept  from  the  pried s,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of  profane  he- 
retics, being  themfelves  difcontented,  they  continu- 
ally endeavoured  to  retard  anv  cordial  reconciliations 
between  the  Englifh  and  the  Irifh  nations. 
Canfpijacy  There  was  a  gentleman  called  Roger  More,  who, 
»n  liciaiid.  j^i^Q^.gj^  Qf  a^  narrow  fortune,  wiis  defcended  from  an 

•^  .Claiendon,  vol.  i.  p.  i2i.      Rufhwoith,  vol.  v.  p.  381.     Dug- 
dale,  p.  75.     May,  book  ii.  p,  3.  <1  Temple,  p.  14. 
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ancient  Irlfh  family,  and  was  much  celebrated  among  chap. 
his  countrymen  for  valour  and  capacity.  This  man  ,  -  -  j 
firft  formed  the  projeft  of  expelling  the  Englifh,  1641. 
and  afferting  the  independency  of  his  native  coun- 
try ^.  He  fecretly  went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain, 
land  roufed  up  every  latent  principle  of  difcontent. 
He  maintained  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  lord 
Maguire  and  fir  Phelim  O'Neale,  the  mofl  powerful 
of  the  old  Irifh.  By  converfation,  by  letters,  by  his 
emiflaries,  he  reprefented  to  his  countrymen  the 
motives  of  a  revolt.  He  obferved  to  them,  that  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  factions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, the  King's  authority  in  Britain  was  reduced 
to  {o  low  a  condition,  that  he  never  could  exert 
himfelf  with  any  vigour  in  maintaining  the  Englifli 
dominion  over  Ireland ;  that  the  catholics,  in  the 
Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  affifted  by  the  proteftants, 
had  fo  diminifhed  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
power  of  the  lieutenant,  as  would  much  facilitate  the 
conducting,  to  its  defired  effeft,  'any  confpiracy  or 
combination  which  could  be  formed;  that  the  Scots 
having  fo  fuccefsfully  thrown  off  dependence  on  the 
crown  of  England,  and  affumed  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  had  fet  an  example  to  the 
Irifh,  who  had  fo  much  greater  opprcdions  to  com- 
plain of;  that  the  EngHfh  planters,  who  had  ex- 
pelled them  their  poffefTions,  fuppreffed  their  reli- 
gion, and  bereaved  them  of  their  liberties,  were  but 
a  handful  in  comparifon  of  the  natives ;  that  they 
lived  in  the  moft  fupine  fecurity,  interfperfed  with 
their  numerous  enemies,  trufling  to  the  proteftion 
of  a  fmall  army,  which  was  itfelf  fcattered  in  incon- 
fiderable  divifions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
that  a  great  body  of  men,  difciplined  by  the  go- 
vernment, were  now  thrown  loofe,  and  were  ready 
for  any  daring  or  defperate  enterprife  ;  that  though 
the  catholics   had  hitherto  enjoyed,   in  fome  tole-, 

«  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  543. 
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CHAP,  rable  meafure,  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  from  thfi 
y^^  '  _f  moderation  of  their  indulgent  prince,  they  muft 
1641.  henceforth  expeft,  that  the  government  will  be  con* 
dueled  by  other  maxims  and  other  principles ;  that 
the  puritanical  parliament,  having  at  length  fubdued 
their  fovereign,  would,  no  doubt,  as  foon  as  they 
had  confolidated  their  authority,  extend  their  ambi- 
tious enterprifes  to  Ireland,  and  make  the  catholics 
in  that  kingdom  feel  the  fame  furious  perfecution 
to  which  their  brethren  in  England  were  at  pre- 
fent  expofed  ;  and  that  a  revolt  in  the  Irifh,  tending- 
only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty  againft  the  vio- 
lence of  foreign  invaders,  could  never,  at  any  time, 
be  deemed  rebellion  ;  much  lefs  during  the  prefent 
confufions,  when  their  prince  was,  in  a  manner,  a 
prifoner,  and  obedience  muft  be  paid,  not  to  him, 
but  to  thofe  who  had  traiteroufly  ufurped  his  lawful 
authority  ^ 

By  thefe  eonfideratioris.  More  engaged  all  rhe 
heads  of  the  native  Irifli  into  the  confpiracy.  The 
Englilh  of  the  pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  old 
Englilh  planters,  being  all  catholics,  it  was  hoped 
would  afterwards  join  the  pirty,  which  reflored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplendour  and  authority.  The 
intention  was.  That  fir  Phelim  O'Neale  and  th© 
other  confpirators  fliould  begin  an  infurre^ion  on 
one  day  throughout  the  provinces,  and  fhould  at- 
tack all  the  Englifli  fettlements ;  and  that,  on  the 
fame  day.  Lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More  fliould 
furprife  the  caftle  of  Dublin.  The  commencement 
of  the  revolt  was  fixed  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
that  there  might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting 
forces  from  England.  Succours  to  themfelves  and 
fupplies  of  arms  they  expSfted  from  France,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  promife  made  them  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  And  many  Irifli  officers,  who  ferved  ja 
the  Spanifl)  troops,  had  engaged  to  join  them,  a* 

'  Tem|)le,  [>,  ;«,  73.  78.     Dugihle,  p.  75. 
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locn  as  they  faw  an   infurreclion  entered  upon  by  ^  ^^  ^  P» 
their  catholic  brethren.      News,    which  every  day  ^     .  _'  j 
arrived  from  England,  of  the  fury  expreiTed  by  the     164*. 
commons  againfl  all  papifts,  flruck  frefli  terror  into 
the  Irifh  nation,    and  both   ftirnulated  the  confpi- 
rators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe,  and  gave  them 
allured  hopes  of  the  concurrence  of  all  their  coun- 
trymen ^. 

Such  propenfity  to  a  revolt  was  difcoveted  in  all 
the  Irifli,  that  it  was  deemed  unneceiTary,  as  it  was 
dangerous,  to  entrufl  the  fecret  to  many  hands  ;  and 
the  appointed  day  drew  nigh,  nor  had  any  difcovery 
been  yet  made  to  the  government.  The  king,  in^ 
deed,  had  received  information  from  his  ambaffadors^ 
that  fomething  was  in  agitatian  among  the  IriHi  in 
foreign  parts  ;  but  though  he  gave  warning  to  the 
adminiftration  in  Ireland,  the  intelligence  was  en- 
tirely neglected  ^.  Secret  rumours  likewife  were 
heard  of  fome  approaching  confpiracy ;  but  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  The  earl  of  Leicefter^ 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  lieutenant,  remained 
in  London.  The  two  juftices,  fir  WiUiam  Parfons 
and  fir  John  Borlace,  were  men  of  fmall  abilities ; 
and,  by  an  inconvenience  common  to  all  factious 
times,  owed  their  advancement  to  nothing  but  their 
zeal  for  the  party  by  M-hom  every  thing  was  now- 
governed.  Tranquil  from  their  ignorance  and  in- 
experience j  thefe  men  indulged  themfelves  in  the 
mofl  profound  repofe,  on  the  very  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion. 

But  they  were  awakened  from  their  fecurity,  on 
the  very  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for 
the  commencement  of  hoililities.  The  caftle  of 
Dubhn,  by  which  the  capital  was  commanded,  con- 
tained arms  for  10,000  men,  with  thirty-five  pieces 
of  cannoUj  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammu- 

S  Dygclnle,  p.  74. 

•^  Ri'.fiiworthj  vol.  V.  p,  408.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  565, 
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CHAP,  nition  :  Yet  was  this  important  place  guarded,  and 
^  '  ,  that  too  without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force  than 
J641.  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More  were  already  in  town 
with  a  numerous  band  of  their  partifans :  Others 
were  expected  that  night :  And,  next  morning,  they 
were  to  enter  upon,  what  they  efleemed  the  eafieft 
of  all  enterprifes,  the  furprifal  of  the  caftle.  0*Co* 
nolly,  an  Irifhman,  but  a  proteftant,  betrayed  the 
confpiracy  to  Parfons  ^  The  juftices  and  council 
fled  immediately  for  fafety  into  the  caftle,  and  re* 
inforced  the  guards.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to 
the  city,  and  all  the  proteftants  prepared  for  defence* 
More  efcaped  ;  Maguire  was  taken ;  and  Mahone, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firfl 
difcovered  to  the  juftices  the  project  of  a  general 
infurredtion,  and  redoubled  the  apprehenfions  which 
already  were  univerfally  diffufed  throughout  Dub- 
lin ^ 
irKhinfur-  BuT-though  O'Couolly's  difcovcry  faved  the 
mfffaae"''  caftle  from  a  furprife,  the  confeflion  extorted  from 
Mahone  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  intended  in- 
furreftion.  O'Neale  and  his  confederates  had  al- 
ready taken  arms  in  Ulfter.  The  Irifti,  every  where 
intermingled  with  the  Englifti,  needed  but  a  hint 
from  their  leaders  and  priefts  to  begin  hoftiiities 
againft  a  people  whom  they  hated  on  accomit  of 
their  religion,  and  envied  for  thefr  riches  and  pro- 
fperity '.  The  houfes,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  un- 
wary Englifh  were  firft  feized.  Thofe  who  heard 
of  the  commotions  in  their  neighbourhood,  inftead 
of  deferting  their  habitations,  and  afiembling  for 
mutual  protection,  remained  at  home,  in  hopes  of 
defending  their  property,  and  fell  thus  feparately' 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  "'.  After  rapacity 
had  fully  e::trted  itfelf,  cruelty,  and  the  moft  bar- 
barous that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known  or  heard 

^  RiiHiworth,  vol.  v.  p.   399.,    NaU'on,    vol.  ii.   p.  520.      May, 
book  ii.  p.  6.  ^  Teinplf,  p.  17, 18,  19,  20.  Rufli.  vol.  Vi  p.  400^ 
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of,  began  its  operations.  An  univerfal  maflfac/e  chap, 
commenced  of  the  Englifli,  now  defencelefs,  and  ^  '  ^ 
paiTively  refigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  164.1. 
no  fex,  no  condition  was  fpared.  The  wife  weeping 
for  her  butchered  hufband,  and  embracing  her  help- 
lefs  children,  was  pierced  with  them,  and  perifhed 
by  the  fame  ftroke".  The  old,  the  young,  the 
vigorous,  the  infirm,  underwent  a  like  fate,  and 
were  confounded  in  one  common  ruin.  In  vain 
did  flight  fave  from  the  firft  aflault:  Deftrudion 
was,  every  where,  let  loofe,  and  met  the  hunted  vic- 
tims at  every  turn.  In  vain  was  recourfe  had  to 
relations,  to  companions,  to  friends:  All  connexions 
were  dilTolved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand, 
from  which  protedion  was  implored  and  expected. 
Without  provocation,  without  oppofition,  the  afto- 
nifhed  Englifh,  living  in  profound  peace  and  full 
fecurity,  were  maifacred  by  their  nearell  neighbours, 
with  whom  they  had  long  upheld  a  continual  inter- 
courfe  of  kindnefs  and  good  offices  °. 

But  death  was  the  flighteft  punifhment  inflided 
by  thofe  rebels :  All  the  tortures  which  wanton 
cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body, 
the  anguifh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  defpair,  could 
not  fatiate  revenge  excited  without  injury,  and 
cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  To  enter  into 
particulars  would  fliock  the  lead  delicate  humanity. 
Such  enormities,  though  attefted  by  undoubted 
evidence,  appear  almoft  incredible.  Depraved  na- 
ture, even  perverted  religion,  encouraged  by  the 
utmoft  licence,  reach  not  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  ferocity  ; 
unlefs  the  pity  inherent  in  human  breads  be  de- 
llroyed  by  that  contagion  of  example,  which  tranf- 
ports  men  beyond  all  the  ufual  motives  of  condud: 
gnd  behaviour. 

n  Temple,  p.  4.0.  *  Idem,  p.  39,  4c, 
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The  weaker  fex  themfelves,  naturally  tender  to 
_  their  own  fafferings,  and  compaflionate  to  thofe  of 
jis^-i.  others,  here  emulated  their  more  robufl  companions 
in  the  praftice  of  every  cruelty ''.  Even  children, 
taught  by  the  example,  ^nd  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
hortation of  their  parents,  eflayed  their  feeble  blows 
on  the  dead  carcafles  or  defencelefs  children  of  the 
Enghfh  ^.  The  very  avarice  of  the  Irifh  was  not  a 
fufficient  reftraint  of  their  cruelty.  Such  was  their 
frenzy,  that  the  cattle  which  they  had  feized,  and 
by  rapine  made  their  own,  yet,  becaufe  they  bore 
the  name  of  Englifli,  were  wantonly  ilaughtered,  or, 
jvvhen  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loofe  into  the 
woods  and  deferts '. 

The  {lately  btnldings  or  commodious  habitations 
of  the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  igno- 
rance of  the  natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or 
laid  level  with  the  ground,  And  where  the  mifer- 
able  owners,  fliut  up  in  their  houfes,  and  preparing 
for  defence,  periflied  in  the  flames,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,  a  double  triumph  was  af- 
forded to  their  infulting  foes '. 

If  any  where  a  number  aflembled  together,  and, 
afltiming  courage  from  defpair,  were  refolvcd  to 
fweeten  death  by  revenge  on  their  affaffins ;  they 
were  difarmed  by  capitulations,  and .  proniixes  of 
fafety,  confirmed  by  the  moll  folemn  oaths.  But  no 
fooner  had  they  furrendered,  than  the  rebels,  with 
perfidy  eqrral  to  their  cruely,  made  them  fhare  the 
fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen  \ 

Others,  more  ingenious  ftill  in  their  barbarity, 
tempted  their  prifoners  by  the  fond  love  of  Hfe,  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  bro- 
thers, parents  j    and  having  thus  rendered  them  ac? 

P  Temple,  p.  96.  101.     Rufh.  vol.  v.  p.  415.  1  Temple, 

p.  TOO.  '  Idem,  p.  ?4.  *  Idem,  p.  99.  3^06.     Riifl). 

70I.V.  p.  414,  ^   Whitlocke,  p.  47.     Kii/h.  vdl.  v.  p.  416. 
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complices  in  guilt,    gave  them  that  death,    which  chap. 
they  fought  to  fhuii  by  deferving  it  '.  j, 

Amidst  all  thefe  enormities,  the  facred  name  of  i6+r. 
Religion  refounded  on  every  fide  ;  not  to  ftop  the 
hands  of  thefe  mm-derers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows, 
and  to  fteel  thefr  hearts  againfl  every  movement  of 
human  or  fecial  fympathy.  The  Englifh,  as  here- 
tics, abhorred  of  God,  and  deteftable  to  all  holy 
men,  were  marked  out  by  the  priells  for  {laughter ; 
and,  of  all  aftions,  to  rid  the  world  of  thefe  de- 
clared enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety,  was  re- 
prefented  as  the  moll  meritorious  '^.  Nature,  which, 
in  that  rude  people,  was  fufficiently  inclined  to 
atrocious  deeds,  was  farther  Simulated  by  precept; 
and  national  prejudices  empoifoned  by  thofe  aver- 
fions,  more  deadly  and  incurable,  which  arofe  from 
an  enraged  fuperllition.  While  death  finifhed  the 
fufferings  of  each  vidim,  the  bigoted  affafUns,  with 
joy  and  exultation,  ftill  echoed  in  his  expiring  ears, 
that  thefe  agonies  were  but  the  commencement  of 
torments  infinite  and  eternal  *. 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  fir  Phelim 
O'Neale  and  the  Irifli  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  re- 
bellion :  An  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
man kind,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  ds- 
teftation  and  abhorrence.  The  generous  nature  of 
More  was  ftiocked  at  the  recital  of  fuch  enormous 
cruelties.  He  flew  to  O'Neale's  camp  ;  but  found 
that  his  authority,  which  was  fufficient  to  excite  the 
Irifh  to  an  infurrection,  was  too  feeble  to  reftrain 
their  inhumanity.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a  caufe 
polluted  by  fo  many  crimes  ;  and  he  retired  into 
Flanders.  Sir  Phelim,  recommended  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  unre- 
llrained  brutality  of  his  nature,  though  without  any 
courage  or  capacity,  acquired  the  entire  afcendant 

"  Temple,  p.ioo.  "^  Idem,  p.  85.  106.  "  Idem,  p.  94.. 

107^:508.     Rulhwoitli,  vol.  V.  p.  4.07. 
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c  H  A  P.  over  the  northern  rebels  ^.  The  Englifh  colonies 
^  _  \  J  were  'totally  annihilated  in  the  open  country  of 
1641.  Ulller:  The  Scots,  at  firft,  met  with  more  favour^ 
able  treatment.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  a  paf^ 
five  neutrality,  the  Irifh  pretended  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  Britifh  nations  ;  and  claiming  friendlhip 
and  confanguinity  with  the  Scots,  e;stended  not  over 
them  the  fury  of  their  maflacres.  Many  of  them 
found  an  opportunity  to  fly  the  countrv  :  Others  re? 
tired  into  places  of  fecurity,  and  prepared  themfelves 
for  defence :  And  by  this  means,  the  Scottifli  plant-, 
ers,  mofl  of  them  at  leaft,  efcaped  with  their  lives  ^, 

From  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffufed 
themfelves  in  an  inftant  over  the  other  three  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland.  In  all  places  death  and  flaughte^ 
were  not  uncommon ;  though  the  Irifli,  in  thefe 
other  provinces,  pretended  to  act  with  moderation 
and  humanity.  But  cruel  and  barbarous  was  their 
humanity  !  Not  content  with  expelling  the  Englilh 
their  houfes,  with  defpoiling  them  of  their  goodly 
manors,  with  wafl:ing  their  cultivated  fields ;  they 
flripped  them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them 
out,  naked  and  defencelefs,  to  all  the  feverities  of 
the  feafon  %  The  heavens  themfelves,  as  if  con- 
fpiring  againft  that  unhappy  people,  were  armed 
with  cold  and  tempeft  unuiual  to  the  climate,  and 
executed  what  the  mercilefs  fword  had  left  ynfiinifh- 
ed ''.  The  roads  were  covered  with  crowds  of  na- 
ked Englifii,  haftening  towards  Dublin,  and  the  other 
cities,  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen.  The  feeble  age  of  children,  the  ten- 
der fex  of  women,  foon  funk  under  the  multiplied 
rigours  of  cold  and  hunger.  Here,  the  hufband, 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  his  expiring  family,  envied 
them  that  fate  which  he  himfelf  expeded  fo  foon  tq 
iliare :    There,  the  fon,  having  long  fupported  his 

y  Temple,  p.  44.  *  Idem,  p.  41.     Kufb.  voJ,  ».  p.  416. 

'  Templcj  p.  4z.  •>  Idem,  p.  64. 
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aged  parent,  with  reluftance  obeyed  his  lafl:  com- 
mands, and  abandoning  him  in  this  uttermofl  dif-  _ 
treis.  referved  himfelf  to  the  hopes  of  avenging  that  1641. 
death,  which  all  his  efforts  could  not  prevent  or  de- 
lay. The  aftonifhing  greatnefs  of  the  calamity  de- 
prived the  fufferers  of  any  relief  from  the  view  of  . 
companions  in  affliction.  With  filent  tears,  or 
lamentable  cries,  they  hurried  on  through  the  hoftile 
territories ;  and  found  every  heart  which  was  not 
fteeled  by  native  barbarity,  guarded  by  the  more 
implacable  furies  of  miftaken  piety  and  religion  % 

The  faving  of  Dubhn  preferved  in  Ireland  the 
remains  of  the  Englifli  name.  The  gates  of  that 
city,  though  timoroully  opened,  received  the  wretch- 
ed fupplicants,  and  prelented  to  the  view  a  fcene  of 
human  mifery  beyond  what  any  eye  had  ever  before 
beheld ''.  Companion  feized  the  amazed  inhabitants, 
aggravated  with  the  fear  of  like  calamities;  while 
they  obferved  the  numerous  foes  without  and  with- 
in, which  every  where  environed  them,  and  refleded 
on  the  weak  refources  by  which  they  were  them- 
felves  fupported.  The  more  vigorous  of  the  un- 
happy fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand, 
were  inlilled  into  three  regiments :  The  reft  were 
dilbibuted  into  the  houfes  ;  and  ail  care  was  taken, 
by  diet  and  v/armth,  to  recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid 
limbs.  Difeafes  of  unknown  name  and  fpecies, 
derived  from  thefe  multiplied  diftreffes,  feized  many 
of  them,  and  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  their  lives  : 
Others,  having  now  leifure  to  refled:  on  their  mighty 
lofs  of  friends  and  fortune,  curfed  that  being  which 
they  had  faved.  Abandoning  themfelves  to  de- 
fpair,  refufmg  all  fuccour^  they  expired  ;  without 
other  confolation  than  that  of  receiving  among  their 
countrymen  the  honours  of  a  grave,  which,  to  their 
flaughtered  companions,  had  been  denied  by  the 
inhuman  barbarians  ^. 

'  Temple,  p.  88.  *  Idem,  p.  ^2.  e  Idtm,  p. 43.  6t. 
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By  fome  computations,  thofe  who  perilhed  by 
all  thefe  cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  hundred  and 
i(j4i.  fifty,  or  two  hundred  thoufand  :  By  the  mofl  mode- 
rate, and  probably  the  moft  reafonable  account,  they 
are  made  to  amount  to  40,000 ;  if  this  eflimation 
itfelf  be  not,  as  is  ufiial  in  fuch  cafes,  fomewhat  ex- 
aggerated. 

The  juftices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of 
the  army  which  were  not  furrounded  by  the  rebels-; 
and  they  aflembled  a  force  of  1500  veterans.  They 
foon  inlifted,  and  armed  from  the  magazines,  above 
4000  men  more.  They  difpatched  a  body  of  600 
men  to  throw  relief  into  Tredah,  befieged  by  the 
Irifh,  But  thefe  troops,  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  were  mofl  of  them 
put  to  the  fword.  Their  arms,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irifh,  fupplied  them  with  what  they 
moft  \A^nted  ^  The  juftices,  willing  to  foment  the 
rebellion,  in  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  multiplied 
forfeitures,  henceforth  thought  of  nothing  more  than 
providing  for  their  own  prefent  fecurity,  and  that 
of  the  capital.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  their  general, 
remonftrated  againft  fuch  timid,  not  to  fay  bafe  and 
interefted  counfels ;  but  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
authority. 

The  Englifh  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not 
at  firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infur- 
redion,  and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was 
accompanied  ^.  By  their  proteftations  and  declara- 
tions, thev  engaged  the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with 
'  arms,  which  they  promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of 
the  government  '\  But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefts 
of  religion  were  found  more  prevalent  over  them, 
than  regard  and  duty  to  their  mother-country.  They 
chofe  lord  Gormanftone  their  leader ;  and,  joining 
the  old  Irifh,  rivalled  them  in  every  aft  of  violence 
towards    the    Englifli    proteftants.      Befides    many 

f^  Nalfon,  vol,  ii.  p.905,  S  Temple,  p.  jj.     Rufh.  vol. v. 

p.  .^»32.  *>  Temple,  p.  60.     Boilacc,  llilt.  p.  l8. 
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ftnaller    bodies    difperfed  over   the    kingdom,    the  chap. 
principal  army  of  the  rebels  amounted   to  twenty  '  _j 

thoufand  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  an  im-     1641. 
mediate  fiege  '. 

Both  the  EngHfli  and  Irlfli  rebels  confpired  in 
one  impofture,  with  which  they  feduced  many  of 
their  deluded  countrymen  :  They  pretended  autho- 
rity from  the  king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the 
latter,  for  their  infurredion ;  and  they  affirmed, 
that  the  caufe  of  their  taking  arms  was  to  vindicate 
royal  prerogative,  now  invaded  by  the  puritanical 
parliament''.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  having  found 
a  royal  patent  in  lord  Caufield's  houfe,  whom  he  had 
murdered,  tore  off  the  feal,  and  affixed  it  to  a  com- 
inlflion  which  he  had  forged  for  himfelf '. 

The  king  received  an  account  of  this  infurrec- 
tion,  by  a  meifenger  difpatched  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  He  immediately  communicated  his  in- 
telligence to  the  Scottifh  parliament.  He  expected 
that  the  mighty  zeal  exprelTed  by  the  Scots  for  the 
proteitant  religion  would  immediately  engage  them 
to  fly  to  its  defence,  where  it  was  fo  violently  in- 
vaded :  He  hoped  that  their  horror  againft  popery, 
a  religion  which  now  appeared  in  its  mod  horrible 
afpect,  would  fecond  all  his  exhortations :  He  had 
obferved  with  v/hat  alacrity  they  had  twice  run  to 
arms,  and  afl^embled  troops,  in  oppofition  to  the 
rights  of  their  fovereign  :  He  faw  with  how  much 
greater  facility  they  could  now  collect  forces,  which 
had  been  very -lately  difbanded,  and  which  had  been 
fo  long  enured  to  military  difcipline.  The  cries  of 
their  affrighted  and  diftreffed  brethren  in  Ireland, 
he  promiied  himfelf,  would  powerfully  incite  them 
to  fend  over  fuccours,  which  could  arrive  fo  quickly, 
and  aid  them  with  fuch  promptitude  in  this  utter- 
moft  difl;refs.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is  ufual 
among  religious  feds,  was  very  feeble,  when  not 

J  Whitlocke,  p.  49,  ^  Rufliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  400,  401. 

J  Idem,  ibid.  p.  ^ot, 
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CHAP,  fllmulated  either  by  fiiftion  or  by  intereft.  They 
.  ^^'  ,  now  confidered  themfelves  entirely  as  a  republic, 
i&^i.  and  made  no  account  of  the  authority  of  their 
prince,  which  they  had  utterly  annihilated.  Con- 
ceiving hopes  from  the  prefent  diftreffes  of  Ireland, 
tliey  refolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain  for 
the  fuccours  with  which  they  fliould  fupply  their 
neighbouring  nation.  And  they  call  "-their  eye  to- 
wards the  Enghlh  parliament,  with  whom  they  were 
already  fo  clofely  conneded,  and  who  could  alone 
fulhl  any  articles  which  might  be  agreed  on.  Except 
difpatching  a  fmall  body  to  fupport  the  Scottifh 
colonies  in  Ulfter,  they  would,  therefore,  go  no 
farther  at  prefent,  than  fending  commifTioners  to 
I^ondon,  in  order  to  treat  with  that  power,  to  whom 
the  fovereign  authority  was  now  in  reality  tranf- 
ferred  ■". 

The  king  too,  fenfible  of  his  utter  inability  to 
fubdue  the  Irifh  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged,  in 
this  exigency,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, and  depend  on  their  affiflance  for  fupply. 
After  communicating  to  -them  the  intelligence 
which  he  had  received,  he  informed  them,  that  the 
infurreftion  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  refult  of 
any  rafh  enterprife,  but  of  a  formed  confpiracy 
againil  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care  and 
wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the  con- 
du&.  and  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  caufe 
fo  important  to  national  and  religious  interefts,  muft 
of  necefTiity  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vi- 
goroufly  purfued  ". 

The  Englifh  parliament  was  now  aflembled  ;  and 
difcovered,  in  every  vote,  the  fame  difpofitions  in 
which  they  had  feparated.  The  exalting  of  their 
own  authority,  the  diminifhing  of  the  king's,  were . 
ftill  the  objeds  purfued  by  the  majority.  Every  at- 
tempt which  had  been  made  to  gain  the  popular 

">  Rufl:vvorth,  vol.  v.  p.  407, 
*  Clsrondon,  vol,  ii,  p,  301, 
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leaders,  and  by  offices  to  attach  them  to  the  crown,  chap. 
had  failed  of'fuccefs,  either  for  want  of  Ikill  in  _  J  _j 
conducing  it,  or  by  reafon  of  the  llender  prefer-  1641. 
ments  which  it  was  then  in  the  king's  power  to  con- 
fer. The  ambitious  and  enterprifing  patriots  dif- 
dained  to  accept,  in  detail,  of  a  precarious  power ; 
while  they  deemed  it  fo  eafy,  by  one  bold  and  vi* 
gorous  alTault,  to  pofiefs  themfelves  for  ever  of  the 
entire  fovereignty.  Senfible  that  the  meafures 
which  they  had  hitherto  purfued,  rendered  them 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  king;  were  many  of 
them  in  themfelves  exceptionable ;  feme  of  them, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  illegal ;  they  refolved  to  feek  their 
own  fecurity,  as  well  as  greatnefs,  by  enlarging  po- 
pular authority  in  England.  The  great  necelfities 
to  which  the  king  was  reduced;  the  violent  pre- 
judices which  generally,  throughout  the  nation, 
prevailed  againft  him;  his  facility  in  making  the 
moft  important  concefTions :  the  example  of  the 
Scots,  whofe  encroachments  had  totally  fubverted 
monarchy :  All  thefe  circumftances  farther  infti- 
gated  the  commons  in  their  invafion  of  royal  pre- 
rogative. And  the  danger  to  which  the  conititution 
feemed  to  have  been  fo  lately  expofed,  perfuaded 
many,  that  it  never  could  be  fufficiently  fecured, 
but  by  the  entire  abolition  of  that  authority  which 
had  invaded  it. 

But  this  project,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power^ 
fcarcely  in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
execute,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paflion  which  feized 
the  nation  for  prefbyterian  difcipline,  and  for  the 
wild  enthufiafm  which  at  that  time  accompanied  it. 
The  licenfe  which  the  parliament  had  beftowed  on 
this  fpirit,  by  checking  ecclefiaftical  authority  ;  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  with  which  they 
had  honoured  it;  had  already  diffufed  its  influence 
to  a  wonderful  degree :  And  all  orders  of  men  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  poifon.  In  every 
difcourfe  or  converfation,  this  mode  of  religion  en- 
1 5  tered ; 
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tered  ;  in  all  bufinefs  'it  had  a  fhare  ;  every  elegant 
pleafure  or  amufement  it  utterly  annihilated  ;  many 
J  641.  vices  or  corruptions  of  mind  it  promoted  ;  even  dif- 
eafes  and  bodily  diflempers  were  not  totally  ex- 
empted from  it ;  and  it  became  requifite,  we  arc 
told,  for  all  phyficians  to  be  expert  in  the  fpiritual 
profeffion,  and,  by  theological  confiderations,  to 
allay  thofe  religious  terrors  with  which  their  patients 
were  fo  generally  haunted*  Learning  itfelf,  which 
tends  fo  much  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  humanife 
the  temper,  rather  ferved  on  this  occafion  to  exalt 
that  epidemical  frenzy  which  prevailed.  Rude  as 
yet,  and  imperfedt,  it  fupplied  the  difmal  fanati- 
cifm  with  a  variety  of  views,  founded  it  on  fome 
coherency  of  fyflem,  enriched  it  with  different 
figures  of  elocution ;  advantages  Vvith  which  a 
people,  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  had  been 
happily  unacquainted. 

Fr.om  policy,  at  firft,  and  inclination,  now  from 
necellity,  the  king  attached  himfelf  extremely  to  the 
hierarchy :  For  like  reafons,  his  enemies  were  de- 
termined, by  one  and  the  fame  effort,  to  overpower 
the  church  and  monarchy. 

While  the  commons  were  in  this  difpofition,  the 
Irilh  rebellion  was  the  event  which  tended  niofl  to 
promote  the  views  in  which  all  their  meafures  ter- 
minated. A  horror  againft  the  papifts,  however 
innocent,  they  had  conflantly  encouraged ;  a  terror 
from  the  confpiracies  of  that  fe6l,  however  impro- 
bable, they  had  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  excite. 
Here  was  broken  out  a  rebellion,  dreadful  and  un- 
expefted;  accompanied  with  circumftances  the  mofl 
deteflable  of  which  there  ever  was  any  record  :  And 
what  was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Irifli  catholics,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
men's  minds,  to  attribute  to  that  whole  feci,  who 
were  already  fo  much  the  objeft  of  general  abhor-- 
rence.  Accuftomed,  in  all  inveclives,  to  join  the 
prekitical  party  with  the  papifls,  the  people  imme- 
diately 
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djately  fuppofed  this  infurreclion  to  be  the  refult  oi^  C  h  A  P. 
their  united  counfels.     And  when  they  heard  that  ^  ^^'  ^ 
the  Iriili  rebels  pleaded  the  king's  commiffion  for      i^^i, 
ail  their  afts  of  violence ;  bigotry,  ever  credulous 
and  malignant,  aflented  without  fcruplc  to  that  grols 
impoilure,  and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the 
whole  enormity  of  a  contrivance  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman!  °. 

By  the  difficulties  and  diftrefles  of  the  crow-n,  the 
commons,  who  poflelTed  alone  the  power  of  fupply, 
had  aggrandifed  themfelves ;  and  it  feemed  a  pecu- 
liar happinels,  that  the  Iridi  rebellion  had  fucceeded, 
at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  to  the  pacification  of  Scot- 
land. That  exprefiion  of  the  Idng's,  by  which  he 
committed  to  them  the  care  of  Ireland,  they  im- 
mediately laid  hold  of,  and  interpreted  in  the  moft 
unlimited  fenfe.  Tbey  had,  on  other  occafions, 
been  gradually  encroacning  on  the  executive  power 
of  the  crovvii,  which  forms  its  principal  and  moft 
natural  branch  of  authority;  but,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  they  at  once  alTumed  it,  fully  and  entirely, 
as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or 
afiignment.  And  to  this  ufurpation  the  Idng  was 
obliged  paflively  to  fubmit ;  both  becaufe  of  his 
inability  to  refift,  and  left  he  ftiould  ftill  more  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of  favouring  the  pro- 
grefs  of  that  odious  rebellion. 

The  projet^  of  introducing  farther  innovations 
in  England  being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among 
the  commons,  it  became  a  neceflary  conlequence, 
that  their  operations  with  regard  to  Ireland  mould, 
all  of  them,  be  confidered  as  fubordinate  to  the 
former,  on  whofe  fuccefs,  when  once  undertaken, 
their  own  grandeur,  fecufity,  and  even  being,  muft 
entirely  depend.  While  they  pretended  the  utmoft 
zeal  againft  the  Irifti  infurre6:ion,  they  took  no  fteps 
towards  its  fuppreflion,  but  fuch  as  likewife  tended 

•  Sec  note  [CCj  at  the  ernj  of  the  valurae. 
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CHAP,  to  give  them  the  fuperioiity  in  thofe  commotions 
^  .  '  _j  which  they  forefaw  muft  fo  foon  be  excited  in  Eng« 
J 64. 1.  land ''.  The  extreme  contempt  entertained  for  the 
natives  in  Ireland,  made  the  popular  leaders  believe, 
that  it  would  be  eafy  at  any  time  to  fupprefs  their 
rebellion,  and  recover  that  kingdom :  Nor  were 
they  Avilling  to  lofe,  by  too  hafly  fuccefs,  the  ad- 
vantage which  that  rebellion  would  afford  them  in 
their  projected  encroachments  on  the  prerogative* 
By  afluming  the  total  management  of  the  war,  they 
acquired  the  courtfhip  arid  dependence  of  every  one 
who  had  any  connexion  with  Ireland,  or  who  was 
defirous  of  inlifling  in  thefe  military  eriterprifes  * 
They  levied  money  under  pretence  of  the  Irifli  ex- 
pedition ;  but  referved  it  for  purpofes  which  con- 
cerned them  more  nearly  :  They  took  arms  from 
the  king's  magazines ;  but  ftill  kept  them  with  a 
fecret  intention  of  employing  them  againft  himfelf : 
Whatever  law  they  deemed  necefiary  for  aggrandif- 
ing  themfelves,  was  voted,  under  colour  of  enabling 
them  to  recover  Ireland ;  and  if  Charles  withheld 
the  royal  affent,  his  refufal  was  imputed  to  thofe 
pernicious  counfels  which  had  at  firft  excited  the 
popifh  rebellion,  and  which  ftill  threatened  total 
deftruftion  to  the  proteflant  interefl:  throughout  all 
his  dominions ''.  And  though  no  forces  were  for  a 
long  time  fent  over  to  Ireland,  and  very  little  money 
remitted  during  the  extreme  diflrefs  of  thar  king- 
dom ;  fo  ftrong  was  the  people's  attachment  to  the 
commons,  that  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe 
pious  zealots,  whofe  votes  breathed  nothing  but 
death  and  deftruftion  to  tlie  Irifli  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  authority  by  regular 
approaches,  it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  gene- 
ral remonftrance  of  the  flate  of  the  natioti ;.  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  committee,  which,  at  the  firfl  meeting 

P  Clarendon,  vol.it,  p.  4.35.     Sir  Ed.  Walker,  p.  6, 
*  Naifon,  vol.  iJ.  p.  61S.     Clarendon,  vol.  iv,  p.  590. 
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-qF  parliament  had  been  chofen  for  that   purpofc,  chap, 
^nd  which  had  hitherto  made  no  progrefs  in  their      ^^' 
work,  received  frelh  injundions  to  finifh  that  un-      ,(;^j_ 
dertaking. 

The  committee  brought  into  the  houfe  that  re-  Theie- 
md^nflrance,  which  has  become  fo  memorable,  and 
which  was  foon  afterwards  attended  with  fuch  im- 
portant confequences.     It  was  not  addrefTed  to  the 
king ;  but  was  openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to 
the  people.     The  harlhnefs  of  the  matter  was  equal- 
led by  the  feverity  of  the  language.     It  confifts  of 
many  grofs  falfehoods  intermingled  with  fome  evi- 
dent truths :   Malignant  infmuations  are  joined  to 
open  inveclives  :   Loud  complaints  of  the  pad,  ac- 
companied with  jealous  prognoftications  of  the  fu- 
ture.    Whatever  unfortunate,    whatever  invidious, 
whatever  fufpicious  meafure  had  been  embraced  by 
the  king,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  is 
inlided  on  and  agjiiravated  with  mercilefs  rhetoric : 
The  unfuccefsful  expeditions  to  Cadiz,  and  the  ifle 
of  Rhe,  ar^  mentioned :    The  fending  of  fhips  to 
France  for  the  fuppreilion  of  the  hugonots :    The 
forced  loans :    The  illegal  confinement  of  men  for 
not  obeymg  illegal  commands :   The  violent  difTor 
lution  of  four  parliaments :  The  arbitrary  govern- 
ment w^hich   always   fucceeded  :    The   queftioning, 
fining,  and  imprifoning  of  members  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  houfe  :    The  levying  of  taxes  without 
confent  of  the  commons :  The  introducing  of  fuper- 
ftitious  innovations  into  the  church,  without  autho- 
rity of  law  :    In  fliort,    every  thing  which,   either 
with  or  without  reafon,  had  given  offence,  during 
the  courfe  of  fifteen  years,  from  the  acceffion  of  the 
king  to  the  calling  ot  the  prefent  parliament.     And, 
though  all  thefe  grievances  had  been  already  redreff- 
ed,  and  even  laws  enacted  for  future  fecurity  againfl 
their   return,    the    praife   of  thefe    advantages  was 
afcribed,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parliament  who 
had  extorted  his  confent  to  fuch  falutary  ftatutes= 
Vol,  VL  G  g  Their 
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CHAP.  Their  own  merits  too,  they  afferted,  towards  the 
^  ^^'  ^  king,  were  no  lefs  eminent  than  towards  the  people. 
164.1.  Though  they  had  feized  his  whole  revenue,  rendered 
it  totally  precarious,  and  made  even  their  tempo- 
rary fuj^iies  be  paid  to  their  own  commiffioners, 
who  were  independent  of  him ;  they  pretended  that 
they  had  liberally  fupported  him  in  his  neceffities. 
By  an  infult  ftill  more  egregious,  the  very  giving  of 
money  to  the  Scots,  for  levying  war  againll  their 
fovereign,  they  reprefented  as  an  inflance  of  their 
duty  tovv^ards  him.  And  ail  their  grievances,  they 
faid,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  a  total  fubver- 
fion  of  the  conilitution,  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  formed  combination  of  a  popiih  fa0.ion,  who  had 
ever  fwayed  the  king's  counfels,  who  had  endea- 
voured, by  an  uninterrupted  effort,  to  introduce 
their  fuperllition  into  England  and  Scotland,  and 
who  had  now,  at  lall,  excited  an  open  and  bloody 
rebellion  in  Ireland ''. 

This  remonflrance,  fo  full  of  acrimony  and  vio- 
lence, was  a  plain  fignal  for  feme  farther  attacks  in- 
tended on  royal  prerogative,  and  a  declaration,  that 
the  concefTions  already  made,  however  important, 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  fatisfadpry.  What  pre- 
tenfions  would  be  advanced,  how  unprecedented, 
how  unlimited,  were  eafily  imagined  ;  and  nothing 
lefs  was  forefeen,  whatever  ancient  names  might  be 
preferved,  than  an  abolition,  ahnoft  total,  of  the  mo* 
narchical  goverimient  of  England.  The  oppofition, 
fherefcre,  v/hich  the  remonflrance  met  with  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  was  great.  For  above  fourteen 
hours,  the  debate  was  w^armly  managed ;  and  from 
the  v/earinefs  of  the  king's  party,  which  probably 
confifted  chiefiy  of  the  elderly  people,  and  men  of 
cool  fpirits,  the  vote  was  at  lafl  carried  by  a  fmall 
s^d  Nov.    majority  of  eleven '.     Some  time  after,  the  remon-: 

'  Ruih.  vol.  V.  p.  438.    Nalfon,  vol  ,ii.  p,  ^94.,         »  Wliiljocke, 
jt.  49.     D.igda;*-,  p.  71.     Nalfon,  vol.  Ji.  p.  668, 
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ftrance  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  publlfhed,  chap. 
without  being  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers  for       ^^* 
their  aflent  and  concurrence.  164.^ 

When  this  remonftrance  was  difperfed,  it  excited  ReaCons 
every  where  the  fame  violent  controverfy,  which  at-  T]  ^'**'^ 
tended  it  when  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons.    This  parliament,  faid  the  partifans  of  that 
alfembly,  have  at  length  profited  by  the  fatal  exam- 
ple of  their  predeccuors ;  and  are  refolved  that  the 
fabric,  which  they  have  generoufly  undertaken  to 
rear  for  the  proteftion  of  liberty,  fhail  not  be  left 
to  future   ages   infecure   and   imperfed.      At   the 
time  when  the  petirion  of  right,  that  requifite  vin- 
dication  of  a   violated   conflitution,    was    extorted 
from  the  unwilling  prince  j  who  but  imagined  that 
liberty  v/as  at  laft  fecured,  and  that  the  laws  would 
thenceforth  maintain  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  ar- 
bitrary authority  ?  But  what  was  the  event  ?  A  rigLi 
was'  indeed  acquired  to  the  people,  or  rather  their 
ancient  right  was  more  exactly  defined :   But  as  the 
power  of  invading  it  ftill  remained  in  the  prince,  no 
fooner  did  an  opportunity  offer,  than  he  totally  dif- 
regarded  all  laws  and  preceding  engagements,  and 
made  his  will  and  pleafure  the  fole  rule  of  govern- 
ment.    Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  autl^)rity^ 
which    he   has  derived  from   his   early  education, 
which  are  united  in  his  mind  with  the  irrefiftible 
illufions  of  felf-love,  which  are  corroborated  by  his 
miftaken  principles  of  religion,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  will  fmcerely 
renounce  from  any  fubfequent  reflection  or  expe- 
rience.    Such  converfions,  if  ever  they  happen,  are 
extremely  rare ;  but  to  expe(5l  that  they  v/ill  be  de- 
rived from  neceflity,  from  the  jealoufy  and  refent- 
ment  of  antagonifts,  from  blame,  •  from  reproach, 
from  oppofition,  mud  be  the  refult  of  the  fondeft 
and  moil  blind  credulity.    Thefe  violences,  however 
neceffary,  are  fure  to  irritate  a  prince  againft  limit- 
G  g  2  ations 
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CHAP,  atlons  fo  cruelly  impofed  upon  him ;   and  each  con- 
_  1    ,  ceffion,  which  he  is  conftrained  to  make,  is  regard- 
1641.     ed  as  a  temporary  tribute  paid  to  fadlion  and  fedi- 
tion,  and  is  fecretly  attended  with  a  refolution  of 
feizing  every  favourable  opportunity  to   retradl  it. 
Nor  fhould  we  imagine,  that  opportunities  of  that 
kind  will  not  offer  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
Governments,  efpecially    thofe   of  a  mixed   kind, 
are  in  continual  fluctuation :    The  humours  of  the 
people  change  perpetually  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other :    And  no   refolution   can  be  more  wife,  •  as 
well  as  more  juft,  than  that  of  employing  the  pre- 
fent  advantages  agaii^fl  the  king,  who  had  formerly 
puflied  much  lefs  tei^pting  ones  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremities againfl  his  people  and  his  parliament.     It 
is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  the  religious  rage  which  has 
feized  the  multitude  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  they 
will  quickly  return  to  the  ancient  ecclefiaflical  efta- 
blilhment ;  and,  with  it,   embrace  thofe  principles 
of  flavery,  which  it  inculcates  with  fuch  zeal  on  its 
fubmiliive  profelytes.     Thofe  patriots,  who  are  now 
the  pubHc  idols,  may  then  become  the  objecls  of 
general  detellation  ;    and  equal  fhouts  of  joy  attend 
their  ignominious  execution,  with  thofe  which  fecond 
their  prefent  advantages  and  triumphs.     Nor  ought 
the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  to  be  regarded  in 
them  as  a  felfifli  confideration  :  In  their  fafety  is  in- 
volved the  fecurity  of  the  laws :  The  patrons  of  the 
conflitution  cannot  fuffer  without  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
conflitution :  And  it  is  but  juflice  in  the  public 
to  protect,  at  any  hazard,  thofe  who  have  fo  gene- 
roufly  expofed  themfelves  to  the  utmofl  hazard  for 
the  public  intereft.     What  though  monarchy,  the 
ancient  government  of  England,  be  impaired,   dur- 
ing thefe  conteds,  in  many  of  its  former  preroga- 
tives :    The  laws  will  flourifli  the  more  by  its  de- 
■cay ;    and  it   is  happy,   allowing   that  matters  are 
jeall}''  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation, 

that 
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that  the  current  at  Icaft  runs  towards  liberty,  and  chap. 
that  the  error  is  on  that  fide,  which  is  fafeft  for  the  ,  ^^' _f 
general  intereft  of  mankind  and  fociety.  X641. 

The  bed  arguments  of  the  royalifts  againft  a  far- 
ther attack  on  the  prerogative  were  founded  more 
on  oppofite  ideas,  which  they  had  formed  of  the 
pall  events  of  this  reign,  than  on  oppofite  principles 
of  government.  Some  invafions,  they  faid,  and 
thofe  too  of  moment,  had  undoubtedly  been  made 
on  national  privileges :  But  were  we  to  look  for  the 
caufe  of  thefe  violences,  we  fliould  never  find  it  to 
confift  in  the  v/anton  tyranny  and  injuftice  of  the 
prince,  not  even  in  his  ambition  or  immoderate  ap- 
petite for  authority.  The  hoflilitles  with  Spain,  in 
which  the  king,  on  his  acceffion,  found  himfelf  en- 
gaged, however  imprudent  and  unneceiTary,  had 
proceeded  from  the  advice,  and  even  importunity  of 
the  parliament ;  who  deferted  him  immediately  after 
they  had  embarked  him  in  thofe  warlike  meafures. 
A  young  prince,  jealous  of  honour,  was  naturally 
afraid  of  being  foiled  in  his  firft  enterprife,  and  had 
not  as  yet  attained  fuch  maturity  of  counfel,  as  to 
perceive  that  his  greatell  honour  lay  in  preferving 
the  laws  inviolate,  and  gaining  the  full  confidence 
of  his  people.  The  rigour  of  the  fubfequent  par- 
liaments had  been  extreme  with  regard  to  many  ar- 
ticles, particularly  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and 
had  reduced  the  king  to  an  abfolute  necelTity,  if  he 
would  preferve  entire  the  royal  prerogative,  of  levy- 
ing thofe  duties  by  his  own  authority,  and  of  break- 
ing through  the  forms,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
fpirit,  of  the  conflitution.  Having  once  made  fo 
perilous  a  flep,  he  was  naturally  induced  to  continue, 
and  to  confult  the  public  intereft,  by  impofmg  fhip- 
money,  and  other  moderate,  though  irregular,  bur- 
dens and  taxations.  A  fure  proof  that  he  had 
formed  no  fyftem  for  enflaving  his  people  is,  that  the 
chief  object  of  his  government  has  been  to  raife  a 
naval,  not  a  military  force ;  a  projed;  ufeful,  ho- 
G  g  3  nourablej 
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CHAP,  nourable,  nay  indifpenfably  requifite,  and  in  fplte 
^  ^^'  ^  of  his  great  necefTities,  brought  almoft  to  a  happy 
1641.  conclufion.  It  is  now  full  time  to  free  him  from  all 
thefe  neceffities,  and  to  apply  cordials  and  lenitives, 
after  thofe  feverities,  which  have  already  had  their 
full  courfe  againft  him.  Never  was  fovereign  bleff- 
ed  with  more  moderation  of  temper,  with  more 
juftice,  more  humanity,  more  honour,  or  a  more 
gentle  difpofition.  What  pity  that  fuch  a  prince 
Ihould  fo  long  have  been  haralfed  with  rigours,  ful- 
picions,  calumnies,  complaints,  encroachments  ;  and 
been  forced  from  that  path  in  which  the  rectitude 
of  his  principles  would  have  inclined  him  to  have 
conftantly  trod  !  If  fome  few  inftances  are  found  of 
violations  made  on  the  petition  of  right,  which  he 
himfelf  had  granted ;  there  is  an  eafier  and  more 
natural  way  for  preventing  the  return  of  like  incon- 
veniencies,  than  by  a  total  abolition  of  royal  autho- 
rity. Let  the  revenue  be  fettled,  fuitably  to  the  an- 
cient dignity  and  fplendour  of  the  crown ;  let  the 
public  neceffities  be  fully  fupplied  ;  let  the  remaining 
articles  of  prerogative  be  left  untouched  ;  and  the 
'  liii^g»  ^s  he  has  already  loft  the  power,  will  lay  afide 

the  will,  of  invading  the  conftitution.  From  what 
quarter  can  jealoufies  now  arife  ?  What  farther  fe- 
Gurity  can  be  defired  or  expelled  ?  The  king's  pre- 
cedi-ng  conceffions,  fo  far  from  being  infufficient  for 
public  fecurity,  have  rather  erred  on  the  other  ex- 
treme ;  and,  bv  depriving  him  of  all  power  of  felf- 
defence,  are  the  real  caufe  why  the  commons  are 
'  emboldened  to  raife  pretenfions  hitherto  unheard  of 

in  the  kingdom,  and  to  fubvert  the  whole  fyftem- 
of  the  conlHtution.  But  would  they  be  content 
with  moderate  advantages,  is  it  not  evident  that, 
befides  other  important  conceffions,  the  prefent 
parliament  may  be  continued,  till  the  government 
be  accuftomed  to  the  new  track,  and  every  p3rt  be 
reftored  to  full  harmonv  and  concord  ?  By  the  tri- 
ennial acl  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  parliaments  i«; 

eftablilhcd. 
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cftablifiied,    as  everlafting  guardians   to   the  laws,  ^  h  A  p. 
while  the  king  pofTefTes  no  independent  power  or      ^^' 


^m    ~^» 


military  force,  by  which  he  can  be  fupported  in  his  ,54,. 
invafion  of  them.  No  danger  remains,  but  what 
is  infeparable  from  all  free  conftitutions,  and  what 
forms  the  very  efTence  of  their  freedom  :  The  danger 
of  a  change  in  the  people's  dilpofition,  and  of  gene- 
ral difguft,  contracted  againft  populiir  privileges. 
To  prevent  fuch  an  evil,  no  expedient  is  more  pro- 
per, than  to  contain  ourfelves  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  to  confider  that  all  extremes,  na- 
turally and  infallibly,  beget  each  other.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  the  paft  ufurpations  of  the  crown, 
however  excufable  on  account  of  the  neceffity  or 
provocations  whence  they  arofe,  have  excited  an 
immeafurable  appetite  for  liberty ;  let  us  beware, 
left  our  encroachments,  by  introducing  anarchy, 
make  the  people  feek  flielter  under  the  peaceable 
and  defpotic  riale  of  a  monarch.  Authority,  as  well 
as  liberty,  is  requifite  to  government ;  and  is  *  even 
requifite  to  the  fupport  of  liberty  itfelf,  by  main- 
taining the  laws,  which  can  alone  regulate  and  pro- 
teft  it.  What  madnefs,  while  every  thing  is  fo 
happily  fettled  under  ancient  forms  and  inftitutions, 
now  more  exadly  poifed  and  adjufted,  to  try  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  a  new  conftitution,  and 
renounce  the  mature  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  for  the 
crude  whimfies  of  turbulent  innovators  !  Befides  the 
certain  and  inconceivable  mifchiefs  of  civil  war  ;  are 
not  the  perils  apparent,  which  the  dehcate  frame  of 
liberty  mufl  inevitably  fuftain  amidft  the  furious 
fhock  of  arms  ?  Which-ever  fide  prevails,  Jhe  can 
fcarcely  hope  to  remain  inviolate,  and  may  fuffer  no 
lefs,  or  rather  greater  injuries  from  the  boundlefs 
pretenfions  of  forces  engaged  in  her  caufe,  than 
from  the  invafion  of  enraged  troops,  inlifted  on  tl\e 
fide  of  monarchy. 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  Nov.  25. 
received  in  London  with  the  fhouts  and  acclama- 
G  g  4      "  tions 
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c  H  A  P.  tlons  of  the  people,  and  with  every  demonflratioa 
^  '  _f  of  regard  and  affettion '.  Sir  Richard  Geurnay, 
164 J.  lord  mayor,  a  man  of  moderation  and  authority, 
had  promoted  thefe  favourable  difpofitions,  and  had 
engaged  the  populace,  who  fo  lately  infulted  the 
king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made  furious  war  upoii 
him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their  dutifui  at- 
tachment. But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyous  reception,  was  foon  damped 
by  the  remonftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was 
prefented  him,  together  with  a  petition  of  a  like 
itrain.  The  bad  coiinfels  which  he  followed  are 
there  complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irifli 
rebellion  plainly  infmuated  ;  the  fcheme  laid  for  the 
introduction  of  popery  and  fuperftition  inveighed 
againft  ;  and,  as  a  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils,  he  is 
defired  to  entruft  every  office  and  command  to  per- 
fons  in  whom  his  parliam.ent  fhould  have  caufe  to 
confide".  By  this  phrafe,  which  is  fo  often  re- 
peated  in  all  the  memorials  and  addreffes  of  that 
time,  the  commons  meant  themfelves  and  their  ad- 
herents. 

As  foon  as  the  remonftrance  of  the  commons  was 
publiilied,  the  king  difperfed  an  anfwer  to  it.  In 
this  contefl  he  lay  under  great  difadvantages.  Not 
niily  the  ears  of  the  people  were  extremely  preju- 
diced againft  him  ;  the  beft  topics,  upon  which  he 
could  juftify,  at  leaft  apologife  for  his  former  con- 
duft,  v/ere  fuch  as  it  was  not  fafe  or  prudent  for 
him  at  this  time  to  employ.  So  high  was  the  na- 
tional idolatry  towards  parliaments,  that  to  blame 
the  paft  conduct  of  thefe  allemblies,  would  have 
been  very  ill  received  by  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple. So  loud  were  the  complaints  againft  regal 
iifurpations,  that,  had  the  king  aflerted  the  prero* 
gative  of  fupplying,  by  his  own  authority,  the  defi- 
ciencies in  government,  arifing  from  the  obftinacy 

'  Rufliwortli,  vol.  V,  j),4Z9. 

''  IJim,  ibid,  p,  4.37.     Nal/bn,  vo),  ii.  p.  69*, 

of 
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i:)f  the  commons,  he  would  have  increafed  the  cla-  chap. 
mour^  with  which  the  whole  nation  already  re-  ^^• 
founded.  Charles,  therefore,  contented  himfelf "  1'"^ 
with  obferving  in  general,  that  even  during  that 
period  fo  much  complained  of,  the  people  enjoyed 
a  great  meafure  of  happinefs,  not  only  compara- 
tively, in  refpecl  of  their  neighbours,  but  even  in 
refpeft  of  thofe  times  which  v/ere  juftly  accounted 
the  moft  fortunate.  He  made  warm  proteitations 
of  fincerity  in  the  reformed  religion  ;  he  promifed 
indulgence  to  tender  confcienccs  v;ith  regard  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  he  mentioned  his  great 
conceffions  to  national  liberty ;  he  blamed  the  in- 
famous libels  every-where  dilperfed  againft  his  per- 
fon  and  the  national  religion  ;  he  complained  of  the 
general  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  renionflrance 
vi'ith  regard  to  ill  counfels,  though  he  had  prote6:ed 
no  minifter  from  parliamentary  juftice,  retained  no 
unpopular  fervant,  and  conferred  offices  on  no  one 
who  enjoyed  not  a  high  character  and  eflimation  in 
the  public.  "  If,  notwithftanding  -this,"  he  adds, 
"  any  malignant  party  fliall  take  heart,  and  be  will* 
'•  ing  to  facrifice  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  their 
"  country  to  their  own  fmifter  ends  and  ambition, 
"  under  whatever  pretence  of  religion  and  con* 
"  fcience  ;  if  they  fhall  endeavour  to  leffen  my  re- 
"  putation  and  intereft,  and  to  weaken  my  lawful 
""  power  and  authority  ;  if  they  (hall  attempt,  by 
"  difcountenancing  the  prefent  lawSj  to  loofen  the 
"  bands  of  government,  that  all  dilbrder  and  con- 
*'  fufion  may  break  in  upon  us  ;  I  doubt  not  but 
"  God  in  his  good  time  will  difcover  them  to 
"  me,  and  that  the  wifdom  and  courage  of  -my 
"  high  court  of  parliament  will  join  with  me  in 
*'  their  fuppreffion   and   punifhment  *"»*'     Nothing 

*  Nalfon,  vol.ii,  p.  74-8, 
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C  H  A  P.  fhows  more  evidently  the  hard  fituation  in  which 
^^_  1  _f  Charles  was  placed,  than  to  obferve,  that  he  was 
1641.     obhged  to  confine  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  civi- 
lity towards  fubjefts  v/ho  had  tranfgreffed  all  bounds 
of  regard,  and  even  of  good  manners,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  fovereign. 

The  firft  inftance  of  thofe  parliamentary  en- 
croachments which  Charles  was  now  to  look  for, 
was,  the  bill  for  preiling  foldiers  to  the  fervice  of 
Ireland.  This  bill  quickly  paffed  the  lower  houfe. 
In  the  preamble,  the  king's  power  of  preffing,  a 
power  exercifed  during  all  former  times,  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  hberty  of  the 
fubjecl.  By  a  neceffary  confequence,  the  preroga- 
tive which  the  crown  had  ever  aflumed  of  obliging 
men  to  accept  of  any  branch  of  public  fervice,  was. 
aboliihed  and  annihilated  :  A  prerogative,  it  mufl 
be  owned,  not  very  compatible  with  a  limited 
monarchy.  In  order  to  elude  this  law,  the  king 
offered  to  raife  10,000  volunteers  for  the  Irilh  fer- 
vice :  But  the  commons  were  afraid  left  fuch  an 
army  fhould  be  too  much  at  his  devotion.  Charles, 
ilill  unwiUing  to  fubmit  to  fo  confiderable  a  dimi- 
nution of  power,  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
offered  to  pafs  the  law  without  the  preamble ;  by 
which  means,  he  faid,  that  ill-timed  queftion  with 
regard  to  the  prerogative  would  for  the  prefent  be 
avoided,  and  the  pretenfions  of  each  party  be  left 
entire.  Both  houfes  took  fire  at  this  meafure, 
which,  from  a  fimilar  inftance  while  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder againft  Strafford  was  in  dependence,  Charles 
might  forefee  would  be  received  with  refentment. 
The  lords,  as  well  as  commons,  paffed  a  vote,  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege  for  the 
king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill  which  was  in  agita- 
tion in  either  of  the  houfes,,  or  to  exprefs  his  fenti- 
ments  \\%]i  regard  to  it,  before  it  be  prefented  to 

him 
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him  for  his  aflTent  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  The  CHAP, 
king  was  obliged  to  compofe  all  matters  by  an  .  -  '.j 
apology".  lO/n. 

The  general  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  with  re- 
gard to  privileges  of  parliament,  has  always  been, 
and  ftill  continues,  one  of  the  greateft  mylleries  in 
the  Englifli  conftitution  ;  and,  in  fome  refpefts,  not- 
withftanding  the  accurate  genius  of  that  govern- 
ment, thefe  privileges  are  at  prefent  as  undeter- 
mined as  were  formerly  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  Such  privileges  as  are  founded  on  long 
precedent  cannot  be  controverted  :  But  though  it 
were  certain  that  former  kings  had  not,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  taken  notice  of  bills  lying  before  the  houfes 
(which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very  commonj,  it 
follows  not,  merely  from  their  never  exerting  fuch 
a  power,  that  they  had  renounced  it,  or  never  were 
poflelfed  of  it.  Such  privileges  alfo  as  are  eflentiai 
to  all  free  aflemblies  which  deliberate,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  alfume,  whatever  precedents  may  pre- 
vail :  But  though  the  king's  interpofition,  by  an 
offer  or  advice,  does  in  fome  degree  overawe  or 
reftrain  liberty  ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  im- 
pofes  fuch  evident  violence  as  to  entitle  the  parlia- 
ment, without  any  other  authority  or  conceffion,  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  excluding  it.  But  this  was 
the  favourable  time  for  extending  privileges  ;  and 
had  none  more  exorbitant  or  unreafonable  been 
challenged,  few  bad  confequences  had  followed. 
The  eitablilhment  of  this  tule,  it  is  certain,  contri- 
butes to  the  order  and  regularity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom, of  parliamentary  proceedings. 

The  interpofition  of  peers  in  the  election  of  com- 
moners was  likewife  about  this  time  declared  a 
breach  of  privilege  ;  and  continues  ever  fmce  to  be 
condemned  by  votes  of  the  commons,  and  univer- 
fally  pradifed  throughout  the  nation. 

"  Ruftivvorth,  vol.  V.  p.  4.57,  4^8,  s^:.     Clarendon,  vol.li.  p.  527. 
Nsljfcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  73?.  7;o,  751,  &c. 
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Every  meafure  purfued  by  the  commons,  and, 
fllU  more,  every  attempt  made  by  their  partifans, 
j^i.  were  full  of  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  againft  the 
hierarchy,  and  fhowed  a  determined  refolution  of 
fubverting  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment.  Be- 
fides  numberlefs  vexations  and  perfecutions  which 
the  clergy  underv/ent  from  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  lower  houfe,  the  peers,  while  the  king  was  in 
Scotland,  having  paffed  an  order  for  the  obfervance 
of  the  laws  with  regard  to  public  worlliip,  the  com- 
mons aifumed  fuch  authority,  that,  by  a  vote  alone 
of  their  , houfe,  they  fufpended  thofe  laws,  though 
enacted  by  the  whole  legiflature :  And  they  parti- 
cularly forbade  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus ;  a 
practice  which  gave  them  the  higheft  fcandal,  and 
which  was  one  of  their  capital  objections  againft 
the  eftabliflied  religion  \  They  complained  of  the 
king's  filling  five  vacant  fees,  and  confidered  it  as 
an  infult  upon  them,  that  he  fliould  complete  and 
ftrengthen  an  order,  which  they  intended  foon  en- 
tirely to  abolifli^.  They  had  accufed  thirteen  bifhops 
of  high  treafon,  for  enabling  canons  without  con- 
fent  of  parliament  %  though  from  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  no  other  method  had  ever  been  prac- 
tifed :  And  they  now  infifted  that  the  peers,  upon 
this  general  accufation,  fhould  fequefter  thofe  biHiops 
from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  commit  them  to 
prifon.  Their  bill  for, taking  away  the  bifhops 
votes  had  laft  winter  been  rejected  by  the  peers : 
But  they  again  introduced  the  fame  bill,  though  no 
prorogation  had  intervened  ;  ,and  they  endeavoured, 
by  fome  minute  alterations,  to  elude  that  rule  of 
parliament  which  oppofed  them.  And  when  they 
lent  up  this  bill  to  the  lords,  they  made  a  demand, 
the  moft  abfurd  in  the  world,  that  the  bilhops,  be- 
ing all  of  them  parties,   fliouId  be  refufed  a  vote 


y  Rtifliworth,  volv.  p.  385,  386.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
^  Nalfoji,  vol.  ii.  p,  511.  »  Kufh.  vol.  v.  p.  359. 
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with  regard  to  that  quefllon ''.     After  the  refolution  chap. 
was  once  formed  by  the  commons,  of  invading  the  .    _  '.  j 
eflablifhed  government  of  church  and  ftate,  it  could      164.1. 
not  be  exped:ed  that  their  proceedings,  in  fuch  a 
violent  attempt,  would  thenceforth  be  altogether  re- 
gular and  equitable  :  But  it  muft  be  confefled,  that, 
in  their  attack  on  the  hierarchy,  they  ftill  more 
openly  paffed   all  bounds  of  moderation,   as  fup- 
pofnig,  no  doubt,  that  the  facrednefs  of  the  caufe 
would  fufficiently  atone  for  employing  means  the 
niofl  irregular  and  unprecedented.     This  principle, 
which  prevails  fo  n^uch  among  zealots,  never  dif- 
played  itfelf  fo  openly  as  during  the  tranfaclions  of 
this  whole  period. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  efforts  of  the  com- 
mons, they  could  not  expeft  the  concurrence  of  the 
upper  houfe,  either  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other 
which  they  fliould  introduce  for  the  farther  hmita- 
tion  of  royal  authority.  The  majority  of  the  peers 
adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly  forefaw  the  depref- 
fion  of  nobility,  as  a  neceifary  confequence  of  popu- 
lar ufurpations  on  the  crown.  The  infolence,  in^ 
deed,  oi  the  commons,  and  their  haughty  treatment 
of  the  lords,  had  already  rifen  to  a  great  height,  and 
gave  fufficient  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon 
that  order.  They  muttered  fomewhat  of  their  rcr 
gret  that  they  Ihould  be  obliged  to  fave  the  king- 
dom alone,  and  that  the  houfe  of  peeis  would  have 
xio  part  in  the  honour.  Nay,  they  went  fo  far  as 
openly  to  tell  the  lords,  "  .That  they  themfelves 
"  were  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  whole  king? 
•"  dom,  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing  but  indi- 
*'  viduals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a  particular  ca- 
"  pacity :  And  therefore,  if  their  lordfhips  will  not 
'^  confent  to  the  paffing  of  acis  neceifary  for  the 
^'  prefervation  of  the  people,  the  commons,  together 
^-*  >vith  fuch  of  the  lords  as  are  more  fenfible  of  the 

>  Clarendon,  vol.  ii,  p.  304.. 
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CHAP.  «  danger,  mufl  join  together,  and  rcprefent  tHe 
^^^^...^^^^  "  matter  to  his  majefty '.'*  So  violent  was  the  de- 
1641.  mocratical,  enthufiaftic  fpirit  diffufed  throughout  the 
nation,  that  a  total  confufion  of  all  rank  and  order 
was  juflly  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the  wonder  was 
not,  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles  fliould  feek 
ihelter  under  the  throne,  but  that  any  of  them  fhould 
venture  to  defert  it.  But  the  tide  of  popularity 
feized  many,  and  carried  them  wide  of  the  moft 
eflablifhed  maxims  of  civil  policy.  Among  the 
opponents  of  the  king  are  ranked  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, lord  admiral,  a  man  of  the  firfl  family 
and  fortune,  and  endov/ed  with  that  dignified  pride 
which  fo  well  became  his  rank  and  fiation :  The 
earl  of  Effex,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  popu- 
larity, and  having  from  his  early  youth  fought  re- 
nown in  arms,  united  to  a  middling  capacity  that 
rigid  inflexibility  of  honour  which  forms  the  proper 
omamxent  of  a  nobleman  and  a  foldier :  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,  foon  after  earl  of  Manchefter,  a  perfon  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  humanity,  generofity,  affability,  and 
every  amiable  virtue.  Thefe  men,  finding  that 
their  credit  ran  high  M^ith  the  nation,  ventured  to 
encourage  thofe  popular  diforders,  which,  they  vainly 
imagined,  they  poffelfed  authority  fuflicient  to  re* 
gulate  and  controul. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  upper  houfe, 
the  commons  had  recourfc  to  the  populace,  who  on 
other  occafions  had  done  them  fuch  important  kt- 
vice.  Amidft  the  greateil  fecurity,  they  afiecled 
continual  fears  of  defiruction  to  themfelves  and  the 
nation,  and  feemed  to  quake  at  every  breath  or 
rumour  of  danger.  They  again  excited  the  people 
by  never-ceaflng  inquiries  after  confpiracies,  by  re- 
ports of  infurrtdlions,  by  feigned  intelligence  of  in- 
vafions  from  abroad,  by  difcoveries  of  dangerous 
combinations  at  home  among  papiils  and  their  ad- 

«  Clareodon,  vo],  ii.  p.  415. 

herents. 
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he^ents.     When  Charles  difmifled  the  guard  which  Chap. 
they  had  ordered  during  his  abfence,  they  complain-  ,    ^^'  ^ 
ed  ;  and,  upon  his  promifmg  them  a  new  guard,      164.1. 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Lindefey,  they  ' 

abfolutely  refufed  the  offer,  and  were  well  pleafed  to 
infmuate,  by  this  inflance  of  jealoufy,  that  their  dan- 
ger chiefly  arofe  from  the  king  himfelf'^  They 
ordered  halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where 
they  aflembled,  and  thus  armed  themfeives  againft 
thofe  confpiracies  with  which  they  pretended  they 
were  hourly  threatened.  All  ftories  of  plots,  how- 
ever ridiculous,  were  willingly  attended  to,  and  were 
difperfed  among  the  multitude,  to  whofe  capacity 
they  were  well  adapted.  Beale,  a  raylor,  informed 
the  commons,  that,  walking  in  the  fiefds,  he  had 
hearkened  to  the  difcourfe  of  certain  perfons  un- 
known to  him,  and  had  heard  them  talk  of  a  moll 
dangerous  confpiracy.     A  hundred  and  eight  ruf-  ^ 

fians,  as  he  learned,  had  be<;n  appointed  to  murder 
a  hundred  and  eight  lords  and  commoners,  and  were 
promifed  rewards  for  thefe  afTafTmations,  ten  pounds 
for  each  lord,  forty  (hillings  for  each  commoner. 
Upon  this  notable  intelligence,  orders  were  ilTued 
for  feizing  priefts  and  jefuits,  a  conference  was  de- 
fired  with  the  lords,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of 
fome  fufpeCted  counties  were  ordered  to  put  the 
people  in  a  pofture  of  defence  \ 

The  pulpits  likewife  were  called  in  aid,  and  re- 
.  founded  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  religion, 
from  the  defperate  attempts  of  papifts  and  malig- 
nant§.  Multitudes  flocked  towards  Weftminlfer,  and 
infulted  the  prelates  and  fuch  of  the  lords  as  ad- 
hered to  the  crown.  The  peers  voted  a  declaration 
againft  thofe  tumults,  and  fent  it  to  the  lower  houfe  j 
but  thefe  refufed  their  concurrence  ^     Some  fedi- 


<i  Journ.  30th  Nov.  1641.     NalTon,   vol.  ii.  p.  688. 

^  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.6.  Journ.  i6th  Nov.  1041.  Dugdale,  p,  77. 

^  HuflivAiftli,  pait  111.  vol.  I.  p.  710. 
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CHAP,  tious  apprentices,  being  feized  and  committed  to 
^____^__^__^  prifon,  immediately  received  their  liberty,  by  an 
1641.  order  of  the  commons^.  The  fheriffs  and  juflices 
having  appointed  conflables  with  ftrong  watches  to 
guard  the  parliament,  the  commons  fent  for  the 
conflables,  and  required  them  to  difcharge  the 
watches,  convened  the  juftices,  voted  their  orders  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  fent  one  of  them  to  the 
Tower  ^.  Encouraged  by  thefe  intimations  of  their 
pleafure,  the  populace  crowded  about  Whitehall, 
and  threw  out  infolent  menaces  againft  Charles  him- 
felf.  Several  reduced  officers  and  young  gentlemen 
of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  diforder  and 
danger,  oifered  their  fervice  to  the  king.  Between 
them  and  the  populace  there  paiTed  frequent  fkir,- 
mifiies,  which  ended  not  without  blood^ied.  By 
way  of  reproach  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble 
the  appellation  of  Roundheads,  on  account  of  the 
fhort  cropt  hair  which  they  wore  :  Thefe  called  the 
others  Cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which 
was  before  fufficiently  provided  with  religious  as 
Vv^ell  as  civil  caufes  of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied 
with  party-namxcs,  under  which  the  factions  might 
rendezvous,  and  fignalife  their  mutual  hatred '. 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  ftill  continued,  and 
.even  increafed  about  Weftminfler  and  Whitehall. 
The  cry  inceifantly  refoimded  againft  bijhops  and 
rotten-hearted  lords  ^.  The  former  efpecially,  be- 
ing diftinguifhable  by  their  habit,  and  being  the 
object  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fe£taries,  were 
expofed  to  the  mofl  dangerous  infults ^  Williams,, 
now  created  archbifho-p  of  York,  having  been  abufed 
by  the  populace,  haftily  called  a  meeting  of  his 
Pec.  27.  brethren.  By  his  advice  a  proteftation  was  drawn, 
and  addreffed  to  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  lordi;. 

S  Nalfon,  vol.ii.  p.  784.  792.  ^  Ibid.  p.  791.     Jomn.  27lh, 

48th,  and  29th  of  December  1641.  ^   Clarendon,  vol.ii.  p.  339. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  p.  336.  '  Dugdale,  p.  78. 
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The  bifhops  there  fet  forth,  that  though  they  had  an 
wndoLibted  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in 
coming  thither,  they  had  been  menaced,  aflaulted,      1641. 
affronted,  by  the  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no 
longer  with  fafety  attend  their  duty  in  the  houfe. 
For  this  reafon  they  protefted  againft  all  laws,  votes, 
and  refolutions,  as  null  and  invalid,  V\^hich  fliould 
pafs  during  the  time  of  their  conftrained  ab fence. 
This  protedation,  which,  though  juft  and  legal,  was 
certainly  ill-timed,   was  figned  by  twelve  bifhops, 
ind   communicated   to   the  king,  who  haflily  ap- 
proved of  it.     As  foon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons, whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpefted  pro- 
teflation.     The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.      An    impeachment  of. high  treafon  .was  impeach- 
immediately  fent  up  againfl  the  bifhops,  as  endea-  T^?*"^ 
vouring  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to     ^  '  °'^'' 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  legillature "".     They 
were,  on  the  firft  demand,  fequeflrated  from  parlia- 
ment,  and  committed  to  cuflody.      No  man,    iu 
either  houfe,  ventured  to  fpeak  a  word  in  their  vin* 
dication ;  fo  much  difpleafed  was  every  one  at  the 
egregious   imprudence   of  which    they    had    been 
guilty.     One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them  guilty   of  high   treafon ;  but  that  they 
were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might 
be  fent  to  Bedlam  ". 

A  FEW  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  ic^t, 
another  indifcretion,  much  more  fatal :  An  indif- 
cretion,  to  which  all  the  enfuing  diforders  and  civil 
wars  ought  immediately  and  direftly  to  be  afcribed. 
This  was  the  impeachment  of  lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  members. 

When  the  commons  employed,  in  their  remon- 
flrance,  language  fo  fevere  and  indecent,  they  had 

«  Whitlocke,  p.  51.     Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  4.66.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  794.  "  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 
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CHAP,  not  been  adluated  entirely  by  infolence  and  paflion : 
^  .^'._f  Their  views  were  more  folid  and  profound.  They 
1641.  confidered,  that  in  a  violent  attempt,  fuch  as  an  in- 
vafion  of 'the  ancient  conjflitution,  the  more  leifure 
-  was  afforded  the  people  to  reflect,  the  lefs  would 
they  be  inclined  to  fecond  that  rafh  and  dangerous 
enterprife ;  that  the  peers  would  certainly  refufe 
their  concurrence,  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing on  them,  but  by  inftigating  the  populace  to 
tumult  and  diforder;  that  the  employing  of  fuch 
odious  means  for  fo  invidious  an  end,  would,  at 
long-run,  lofe  them  all  their  popularity,  and  turn 
the  tide  of  favour  to  the  contrary  party;  and  that, 
if  the  king  only  remained  in  tranquilUty,  and  cau- 
tioufly  eluded  the  firft  violence  of  the  tempefl,  he 
would,  in  the  end,  certainly  prevail,  and  be  able  at 
lead  to  prefer ve  the  ancient  laws  and  conflitution. 
They  were  therefore  refolved,  if  polFible,  to  excite 
him  to  fome  violent  paflion ;  in  hopes  that  he 
would  commit  indifcretions,  of  which  they  might 
make  advantage. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  fucceeded  beyond 
their  fondefl  wilhes.  Charles  was  enraged  to  find 
that  all  his  conceflions  but  increafed  their  demands  j 
that  the  people,  who  were  returning  to  a  fenfe  of 
duty  towards  him,  were  again  roufed  to  fedition 
and  tumults  *,  that  the  blackefl:  calumnies  were- 
propagated  agalnfl:  him,  and  even  the  Irifli  maf- 
lacre  afcribed  to  his  counfels  and  machinations  ;  and 
that  a  method  of  addrefs  was  adopted,  not  only  un- 
fuitable  towards  fo  great  a  prince,  but  which  no 
private  gentleman  could  beiU'  without  refentment. 
When  he  confidered  all  thefe  increaflng  acts  of  in- 
folence ill  the  commons,  he  was  apt  to  afcribe 
them,  in  a  great  m.eafure,  to  his  own  indolence 
and  facility.  The  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
farther  Simulated  his  paflion,  and  reprefentcd,  that, 
if  he  exerted  the  vigour,  and  difplayed  the  majefl:y 
of  a  monarch,   the  daring  ufurpations  of  his  fub- 

•  JC(^S 
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jeds  would   fhrink   before  him.      Lord  Digby,  a  ^  ^  A  P. 
man  of  fine  parts,  but  full  of  levity,  and  hurried  .    -'  ^ 
on  by  precipitate  paffions,  fuggefted  like  counfels ;      1642, 
and  Charles,  who,  though  commonly  moderate  in 
his  temper,  was  ever  difpofed  to  hafty  refolutions, 
gave  way  to  the  fatal  importunity  of  his  friends  and 
fervants  °. 

Herbert,  attorney  general,  appeared  in  the  Accufa- 
houfe  of  peers,  and,  in  his  majeily's  name,  entered  l'u"J'^ 
an  accufation  of  high  treafon  againft  lord  Kimbol-  members, 
ton  and  five  commoners,  Hollis,  fir  Arthur  Hazle- 
rig,  Hambden,  Pym,  and  Strode.  The  articles 
were.  That  they  had  traiteroully  endeavoured  to 
fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of 
the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubjeds  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority;  that  they  had  endea- 
voured by  many  foul  afperfions  on  his  majefty  and 
his  government,  to  alienate  the  affedions  of  his 
people,  and  make  him  odious  to  them ;  that  they 
had  attempted  to  draw  his  late  army  to  difobedience 
of  his  royal  commands,  and  to  fide  with  them  in 
their  traiterous  defigns ;  that  they  had  invited  and 
encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  invade  the  king- 
dom ;  that  they  had  aimed  at  fubverting  the  rights 
and  very  being  of  parliament ;  that,  in  order  to 
complete  their  traiterous  defigns,  they  had  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror, 
to  compel  the  parliament  to  join  with  them,  and 
to  that  end,  had  actually  raifed  and  countenanced 
tumults  againit  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  that 
they  had  traitorouflv  confpired  to  levy,  and  adually 
had  levied,  war  againft  the  king  p. 

The  whole  world  flood  amazed  at  this  import- 
ant accufativon,  fo  fuddenly  entered  upon,  without 
concert,  deliberation,  or  reliedion.     Some  of  thefa 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  iiir  p.  5C0. 

P  Wliitiocke,  J).  50-     Rufhwortb,  vol.  v.  p,  4.73,     NaLfon,   vol.  Ii. 
p,  Sii,     Fjauklyn,  p.  906. 
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CHAP,  articles  of  accufation,  men  faid,  to  judge  by  ap- 

, -  ■■'  _.-  pearance,   feem  to  be   common   between  the   im- 

164.2.  peached  members  and  the  parliament ;  nor  did 
thefe  perfoils  appear  any  farthef  aftive  in  the  enter- 
priles  of  which  they  were  ac(!ufed,  than  fo  far  as 
they  concurred  with  the  majority  in  their  votes 
and  fpeeches.  Though  proofs  might,  perhaps,  be 
produced,  of  their  privately  inviting  the  Scots  to 
invade  Kngland ;  how  could  fuch  an  attempt  be 
confidered  as  treafon,  after  the  aft  of  oblivion  which 
had  paffed,  and  after  that  both  houfes,  with  the  king's 
concurrence,  had  voted  that  nation  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  their  brotherly  affiftance! 
While  the  houfe  of  peers  are  fcarcely  able  to  main- 
tain their  independency,  or  to  rejeft  the  bills  fent 
them  by  the  commons;  will  thev  ever  be  permitted 
by  the  populace,  fuppofmg  them  inclined,  to  pafs 
a  fentence,  which  muff  totally  fubJue  the  lower 
houfe,  and  put  an  end  to  their  ambitious  under- 
takings? Thefe  five  members,  at  leaft  Pym,  Hamb- 
den,  and  HoUis,  are  the  very  heads  of  the  popular 
party  ;  and  if  thefe  be  taken  off,  what  fate  muft  be 
cxpefted  by  their  foJlowers,  who  are  many  of  them 
accomplices  in  the  fame  treafon  ?  The  punifliment 
of  leaders  is  ever  the  lad:  triumph  over  a  broken 
and  routed  party  ;  but  furely  was  never  before  at- 
tempted, in  oppolition  to  a  faction,  during  the  full 
tide  of  its  power  and  fuccefs. 

But  men  had  not  leifure  to  wonder  at  the  indif- 
cretion  of  this  meafure  :  Their  aftonifhment  was 
excited  by  new  attempts,  Ifill  more  precipitate  and 
imprudent.  A  ferjeant  at  arms,  in  the  king's 
name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the  five  members ; 
and  was  fent  back  without  any  pofitive  anfwer. 
Mefifengers  were  emploved  to  fearch  for  them  and 
arreft  them.  Their  trunks,  chambers,  and  ftudies, 
were  fealed  and  locked.  The  houfe  voted  all  thefe 
afts  of  violence  to  be  breaches  of  privilege,  and 
commanded  every  one  to  defend  the  Hbcrty  of  the 
-  ••  members. 
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members'.     The  king,  irritated  by  all  this  oppo-  CHAP. 

lition,  refolved  next  day  to  come  in  perfon  to  the  > [  .':  _f 

houfe,  with  an  intention  to  demand,  perhaps  fcize,  iC^i. 
in  their  prefence,  the  perfons  whom  he  had  accuied. 
This  refolution  was  dilcovered  to  the  countefs  of 
Carlille,  filler  to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  fpirit, 
wit,  and  intrigue  '.  She  privately  lent  intelligence  to 
the  five  members ;  and  thev  had  time  to  withdraw, 
a  moment  before  the  king  entered.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  ordinary  retinue  to  the  number  of  above 
two  hundred,  armed  as  ufual,  fome  with  halberts, 
fome  with  walking  fwords.  The  king  left  them  at 
the  door,  and  he  himfelf  advanced  alone  throuQ-h 
the  hall ;  while  all  the  members  rofe  to  receive  him. 
The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
took  poilellion  of  it.  'J  he  fpeech  which  he  made 
was  as  follows  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  forrv  for  this 
*'  occafion  of  coming  to  you.  Yeilerday,  I  fent  a 
"  ferjeant  at  arms,  to  demand  fome,  who,  by  my 
*'  order,  were  accufed  of  high  treafon.  Inftead  of 
"  obedience,  I  received  a  meifage.  I  mud  here  de- 
,"  clare  to  you,  that,  though  no  king  that  ever  was 
*'  in  England  could  be  more  careful  of  your  privi- 
"  leges  than  I  ftall  be,  yet  in  cafes  of  treafon  no 
"  perfon  has  privilege.  Therefore  am  I  come  to 
*■'  tell  you,  that  I  mult  have  thefe  men  vvherefoevcr 
"  I  can  find  them.  Well,  fmce  I  fee  all  the  birds 
*'  are  flown,  I  do  expeft  that  you  will  fend  them  to 
"  me  as  foon  as  they  return.  But  I  affure  you,  on 
"  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force, 
"  but  fliall  proceed  againll  them  in  a  fair  and  legal 
"  way  :  For  I  never  meant  any  other.  And  now 
*'  fmce  I  fee  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think 
"  this  is  no  unfit  occafion* to  repeat  what  I  have  faid 
"  formerly,  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  favour 
"  and  to  the  good  of  my  fubjects,  I  do  intend^  to 
*'  maintain  it  '.'* 

q  VVhitlocke,  p.  50.     Rufluvorth,  vol.  v.  p.  474,  475. 

^   Wliitlocke,  p.  51.     Warwick,  p.  204..         *   Wliulockf,  p.  50. 
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CHAP.  When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the  ac- 
1^,  '  J  cufed  members,  he  aiked  the  fpeaker,  who  flood 
1642.  below,  whether  any  of  thefe  perfons  were  in  the 
houfe  ?  The  fpeaker,  falling  on  his  knee,  prudently 
replied:  "  I  have.  Sir,  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor 
*'  tongue  to  fpeak,  in  this  place,  but  as  the  houfe  is 
*'  pleafed  to  direct  me,  whofe  fervant  I  am.  And 
*'  I  humbly  afk  pardon,  that  I  cannot  give  any 
*'  other  anfwer  to  what  your  majefly  is  pleafed  to 
^«  dem.and  of  me  \'* 

The  commons  were  in  the  utmoft  diforder ;  and, 
when  the  king  was  departing,  fome  members  cried 
aloud,  fo  as  he  might  hear  them,  Priinlege !  privi- 
lege !  And  the  houfe  immediately  adjourned  till  next 
day ". 

That  evening,  the  accufed  members,  to  fhow 
the  greater  apprehenfion,  removed  into  the  city, 
vv'hich  was  their  fortrefs.  The  citizens  were  the 
\vhole  night  in  arms.  Some  people,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  or  perhaps  aftuated  by 
their  ov/n  terrors,  ran  from  gate  to  gate,  crying  out, 
that  the  cavaliers  were  coming  to  burn  the  city,  and 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  fent  to  the  mayor,  and 
ordered  him  to  call  a  common-council  immediately. 
About  ten  o'clock,  he  himfelf,  attended  only  by 
three  or  four  lords,  .went  to  Guildhall.  He  told 
the  common-council,  that  he  was  forry  to  hear  of 
the  apprehenfions  entertained  of  him ;  that  he  was 
come  to  them  without  any  guard,  in  order  to  fhow 
how  much  he  relied  on  their  affeftions;  and  that  he 
had  accufed  certain  men  of  high  treafon,  againfl 
whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and  there-: 
fore  prefumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  pro- 
teftion  in  the  city.  After  many  other  gracious  ex- 
prelTions,  he  told  one  of  the  fherilfb,  who  of  the  two 
was  thought  the  leafl  inclined  to  his  fervice,  that  he 

»  Wliitlocke,  p.  50.     May,  book.  ii.  p.  zo, 
»  Whitlocke,  p.  51. 
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\vouId  dine  with  him.     He  departed  the  hall  with-iPt"  j^  P» 
out  receiving  the  applaufe  which  he  expefted.     In  ^      ,   ij* 
pafTing  through  the  ftreets,  he  heard  the  cry,  Pri"     164.1. 
vilege   of  parliament !  privilege  of  parliainent !    re- 
founding  from  all  quarters.     One  of  the  populace, 
more  infolent  than  the  reft,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach, 
and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice.  To  your  teyits^  0 
Ifrael!  the  words  employed  by  the  mutinous  Ifrael- 
ites,  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam,   their  rafh 
and  ill-counfelled  fovereign  ^, 

When  the  houfe  of  commons  met,  they  aire61:ed 
the  greateft  difmay ;  and  adjourning  themfelves  for 
fome  days,  ordered  a  committee  to  fit  in  merchant- 
taylors  hall  in  the  city.  The  committee  made  an 
exaft  inquiry  into  all  circumftances  attending  the 
king's  entry  into  the  houfe :  Every  paflionate  fpeech, 
every  menacing  gefture  of  any,  even  the  meaneft  of 
his  attendants,  was  recorded  and  aggravated.  An 
intention  of  offering  violence  to  the  parliament,  of 
feizing  the  accufed  members  in  the  very  houfe,  and 
of  murdering  all  who  fhould  make  refiftance,  was 
inferred.  And  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege, 
fo  it  was  called,  was  ftill  afcribed  to  the  counfel  of 
papifts  and  their  adherents.  This  expreftion,  which 
then  recurred  every  moment  in  fpeeches  and  me- 
morials, and  which  at  prefent  is  fo  apt  to  excite 
lau^rhter  in  the  reader,  beeat  at  that  time  the 
deepeft  and  moll  real  confternation  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

A  LETTER  was  pretended  to  be  intercepted,  and 
was  communicated  to  the  committee,  who  pretended 
to  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  it.  One  catholic  there  con- 
gratulates another  on  the  accufation  of  the  members; 
and  reprefents  that  incident  as  a  branch  of  the  fame 
pious  contrivance,  which  had  excited  the  Irifh  infur* 
re£lion,  and  by  which  the  profane  heretics  would  foon 
be  extermiinated  in  England  \ 

'■'' Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  479.     Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  jCi. 
*  Nalibn,  vol.  ii.  p.  836. 
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CHAP.      The  houfe  again  met,  and  after  confirming  the 
\  .  votes  of  their  committee,  inftantly  adjourned,  as  if 
1641.      expofed  to  the  moil  imminent  perils  from  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies.    This  pra6tice  they  continued 
for  fome  time.    When  the  people,  bv  thefe  affefted 
panics,  were  wrought  up  to  a  fufficient  degree  of 
rage  and  terror,  it  was  thought  proper,  that  the  ac- 
cuied  members  fhould,  with  a  triumphant  and  mili- 
tary procelTion,  take  their  feats  in  the  houfe.     The 
river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  veilels,  laden 
with  fmall  pieces   of  ordnance,    and  prepared  for 
fight.     Skippon,  whom  the  parliament  had  appoint- 
ed, by  their  own  authority,    major-general  of  the 
Tumults,    city-militia  ^,  conducted  the  members,  at  the  head 
of  this  tumultuary  army,  to  Weltminfter-hall.    And 
when  the  populace,  by  land  and  by  water,  palled 
Whitehall,    they  Ml   alked  with   infulting  fhouts, 
W/jat    has    become   of  the   king   and   his   cavaliers  ? 
And  wJpithcr  are  they  fed  '^  ? 
King  The  king,  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  en- 

leavcs  raged  multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton-court, 
deferted  by  all  the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  fhame,  and  remorfe,  for  the  fatal  meafures 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried.  His  diftrelfed 
fituation  he  could  no  longer  afcribe  to -the  rigours 
of  deftiny,  or  the  malignity  of  enemies  :  His  own 
precipitancy  and  indifcretion  mufh  bear  the  blame 
■of  whatever  difafters  fhould  henceforth  befal  riim. 
The  moft  faithful  of  his  adherents,  between  forrow 
and  indignation,  were  confounded  with  reflections 
on  what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to  fol- 
low. Seeing  every  profpect  blafted,  faction  tri- 
umphant, the  difcontented  populace  inflamed  to  a 
degree  of  fury,  they  utterly  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in  a 
caufe  to  whofe  ruin  friends  and  enemies  feemed 
equally  to  conlpire, 

y  NalTon,  vol,  ii.  p.  833. 

»  Whitlocke,  p.  62.     Dugdale,  p.  Sa.     ClarenJon,  vol,  ii.  p.  3^°* 
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*"  The  prudence  of   the    king  in  his  condud:  of  c  h  a  p. 
this  affair  nobody  pretended  to  juftify.     The  lega-      ^^^j 
lity  of  his  proceedings  met  with  many  and  jufl  apo-      ,641. 
logies  ;  though  generally  offered  to  unwilling  ears. 
No  maxim  of  law,  it  was  faid,  is  more  eftabliflied 
or  more  univerfally  allowed,  than  that  privilege  of 
parliament  extends  not  to  treafon,  felony,  or  bi-each 
of  peace  ;  nor  has  either  houfe,  during  former  ages, 
ever  pretended  in  any  of  thofe  cafes  to  interpofe  in 
behalf  of  its  members.      Though  fome  inconveni- 
ences   ffiould   refult   from   the  obfervance  of   this 
maxim  ;  that  would  not  be  fufficient,  without  other 
authority,    to    abolifh    a    principle    effablifhed    by 
uninterrupted  precedent,  and  founded  on  the  tacit 
confent  of  the  whole  legiflature.     But  what  are  the 
inconveniences  fo  much  dreaded  ?    The  king,  on 
pretence  of  treafon,  may  feize  any  members  of  the 
oppofite  faftion,  and,  for  a  time,  gain  to  his  parti- 
fans  the  majority  of  voices.     But  if  he  feize  only  a 
few ;  will  he  not  lofe  more  friends  bv  fuch  a  grofs 
artifice  than   he  confines  enemies  ?     If  he  feize  a 
great  number ;  is  not  this  expedient  force,  open  and 
barefaced  ?     And  what  remedy  at  all  times  againft 
fuch  force,  but  to  oppofe  to  it  a  force  which  is  fu- 
perior  ?     Even  allowing  that  the  king  intended  to 
employ  violence,  not  authority,  for  feizing  the  mem- 
bers ;  though  at  that  time,  and  ever  afterwards,  he 
pofitively  afferted  the  contrary ;  yet  will  his  conduft 
admit  of  excufe.     That  the  hall,  where  the  parlia- 
ment affembles,  is  an  inviolable  fanftiiary,  was  never 
yet  pretended.     And  if  the  commons  complain  of 
the  affront  offered  them,   by  an  attempt  to  arrefl 
their  members  in  their  very  prefence ;    the  blame 
muff  lie  entirely  on  themfelves,  who  had  formerly 
refufed  compliance  with  the  king's  meffage,  wlieii 
he  peaceably  demanded  thefe  members.      'I'he  fove- 
reign  is  the  great  executor  of  the  laws ;    and  his 
prefence  was  here  legally  employed,  both  in  order 

to 
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CHAP,  to  prevent  oppofition,  and  to  prote£l  the  houfe 
^^'  ^  againft  thofe  infults  which  their  difobedience  had  fo 
J642.     well  merited. 

Charles  knew  to  how  little  purpofe  he  fhould 
urge  thefe  reafons  againft  the  prefent  fury  of  the 
commons.  He  propofed,  therefore,  by  a  meifage, 
that  they  would  agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by 
which  he  might  carry  on  his  profecution  againft  the 
members,  left  farther  mifunderftandings  happen 
with  regard  to  privilege.  They  defired  him  to  lay 
the  grounds  of  accufation  before  the  houfe ;  and 
pretended  that  they  muft  fir  ft  judge  whether  it  were 
proper  to  give  up  their  members  to  a  legal  trial. 
The  king  then  informed  them,  that  he  would  wave 
for  the  prefent  all  profecution :  By  fucceffive  mef- 
fages,  he  afterwards  offered  a  pardon  to  the  mem^ 
bers ;  offered  to  concur  in  any  law  that  fliould  aC' 
quit  or  fecure  them ;  offered  any  reparation  to  the 
houfe  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of  which,  he  ac- 
knowledged, they  had  reafon  to  complain  ''.  They 
"were  refolved  to  accept  of  no  fatisfaclion,  unlefs  he 
would  difcover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal  meafure  : 
A  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that,  without 
rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  poffibly  fubmit.  Meanwhile,  they  con- 
tinued to  thunder  againft  the  violation  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges,  and,  by  their  violent  outcries, 
to  inflame  the  whole  nation.  The  fecret  reafon  of 
their  difpleafure,  however  obvious,  they  carefully 
concealed.  In  the  king^s  accufation  of  the  mem- 
bers, they  plainly  faw  his  judgment  of  late  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  ;  and  every  adherent  of  the 
ruling  fadion  dreaded  the  fame  fate,  fhould  royal 
authority  be  re-eftablifhed  in  its  ancient  luftre.  By 
the  mofl  unhappy  conduft,  Charles,  while  he  ex- 
tremely augmented  in  his  opponents  the  will,  had 
alio  increafed  the  ability  of  hurting  him. 

*»  Dugdale,  p.  84.     Rufliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  4?4.  4S8.  492,  Sic. 
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The  more  to  excite  the  people,  whofe  dirpofitions  C  li  a  p. 
were  already  very  feditious,  the  expedient  of  peti-  .     _^  '  j 
tinning  was  renewed.      A  petition  from  the  county      164.8. 
of  Buckingham  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  fix 
thoufaiid  fubfcribers,  who  promifed  to  live  and  die 
in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  ^      The 
city  of  London,  the  county  of  EfTex,  that  of  Hert- 
ford,   Surry,    Berks,    imitated    the   example.      A 
petition  from  the  apprentices  was  gracioully  receiv- 
ed \     Nay,  one  was  encouraged  from  the  porters ; 
whofe  numbers  amounted,  as  they  faid,  to  fifteen 
thoufand  ^      The  addrefs  of  that  great  body  con- 
tained the  fame  articles  with  all  the  others,  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  the  danger  of  religion,  the 
rebellion  of  Ireland,  the  decay  of  trade.     The  por- 
ters farther  defired,  that  jullice  might  be  done  upon 
offenders,  as  the  atrocioufnefs  of  their  crimes  had 
deferved.      And  they  added,   Tbat  if  fuch  remedies 
ivere  any  longer  fufpended,   they  Jhould  be  forced  ta 
txtremitics  not  fit  to  be  namedy    and  make  good  the 
faying,  "  That  neceffity  has  no  law  ^** 

Another  petition  was  prefented  by  feveral  poor 
people,  or  beggars,  in  the  name  of  many  thoufands 
ijiore ;  in  which  the  petitioners  propofed  as  a  reme- 
dy for  the  public  miferies.  That  thofe  noble  worthies 
of  the  houfe  of  peers,  ivho  concur  luith  the  happy, 
'uotes  of  the  commons,  may  feparate  themfelves  from 
the  reft,  and  fit  and  vote  as  one  entire  body.  The 
commons  gave  thanks  for  this  petition  ^. 

The  very  women  were  feized  with  the  fame  rage. 
A  brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thoufands  of 
her  fex,  brought  a  petition  to  the  houfe ;  in  which 
the  petitioners  expreifed  their  terror  of  the  papifls 
and  prelates,  2::iA.  their  dread  of  like  raaflacres, 
rapes,  and  outrages,  with  thofe  which  had  been 
committed  upon  their  fex  in  Ireland.     They  Jiad 

c  Rufli.  vol.v.  p.  487.  A  Idem,  ibid.  p.  4.6a. 

e  Dugdale,  p.  87,  f  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

?  Idem,  ibid.  p.  413. 
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CHAP,  been  neceflitated,  they  faid,  to  imitate  the  example 
^  _•  _:  of  the  women  of  Tekoah  :  And  they  claimed  equal 
164.2.  right  with  the  men,  of  declaring,,  by  petition,  their 
fenfe  of  the  public  caufe ;  becaufe  Chrifl  had  pur- 
chafed  them  at  as  dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  Chrift  confifts  equally  the  happinefs  of 
both  fexes.  Pym  came  to  the  door  of  the  houfe ; 
and  having  told  the  female  zealots,  that  their  peti- 
tion was  thankfully  accepted,  and  was  prefented  in 
a  feafonable  time,  he  begged  that  their  prayers  for 
the  fuccefs  of  the  commons  might  follow  their  peti- 
tion. Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  afteded  1 
and  by  fuch  illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people 
incited  to  civil  difcord  and  convulfions ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  all  petitions,  which 
favoured  the  church  or  monarchy,  from  whatever 
hand  they  came,  were  dilcouraged ;  but  thq^peti- 
tioners  were  fent  for,  imprifoned,  and  profecuted  as 
delinquents :  And  this  unequal  conduct  was  openly 
avowed  and  juftified.  Whoever  defire  a  change,  it 
was  faid,  mud  exprefs  their  fentiments ;  for  how, 
otherwife,  fhall  they  be  known  ?  But  thofe  who 
favour  the  eflabhlhed  government  in  church  or 
ftate,  jflibuld  not  petition ;  becaufe  they  already 
enjoy  what  they  wifli  for  ^. 

The  king  had  pofl'efled  a  great  party  in  the 
lower  houfe,  as  appeared  in  the  vote  for  the  remon- 
flrance  ;  and  this  party,  had  every  new  caufe  of 
difguil  been  carefully  avoided,  would  foon  have 
become  the  majority,  from  the  odium  attending 
the  violent  meafures  embraced  by  the  popular 
leaders.  A  great  majority  he  always  pofTefled  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  even  after  the  bifliops  were  con- 
fined or  chafed  away  ;  and  this  majority  could  not 
have  been  overcome,  but  by  outrages  which,  in 
the  end,  would  have  drawn  difgrace  and  ruin  on 
thofe  who  incited  them.  By  the  prefent  fury  of 
the  people,  as   by   an   inundation,   were  all  thefe 

)»  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  P144-9. 
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bbftacles  fwept  away,  and  every  rampart  of  royal  CHAP, 
authority  hid  level  with  the  ground.  The  viclory  ._  '  '  ^ 
was  purfued  with  impetuofity  by  the  fagacious  com-  tc^z. 
tnons,  who  knew  ihe  importance  of  a  favourable 
moment  in  all  popular  commotions.  The  terror 
of  their  authority  they  extended  over  the  whole  na- 
tion; and  all  oppofition,  and  even  all  blame  vented  in 
private  converfation,  v/ere  treated  as  the  mod  atro- 
cious crimes  by  thefe  fevere  inquifitors.  Scarcely 
was  it  permitted  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
any  particular  member,  if  he  made  a  figure  in  the 
houfe ;  and  reflexions  thrown  out  on  Pym,  were  at 
this  time  treated  as  breaches  of  privilege.  The 
populace  without  doors  were  ready  to  execute,  from 
the  leafl  hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders  ;  nor  was  it 
fafe  for  any  member  to  approach  either  houfe,  who 
pretended  to  control  or  oppofe  the  general  torrent. 
After  fo  undifguifed  a  manner  was  this  violence 
conduced,  that  Hollis,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  peers,  de- 
fired  to  know  the  names  of  fuch  members  as  fhould 
vote  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  commons ' : 
And  P)Tii  faid  in  the  lower  houfe,  that  the  people 
muft  not  be  reftrained  in  the  exprelTions  of  their  jufl 
defires  ^. 

By  the  flight,  or  terror,  or  defpondency  of  the 
king's  party,  an  undifputed  majority  remained 
every  where  to  their  opponents ;  and  the  bills  fent 
up  by  the  commons,  v/hich  had  hitherto  flopped 
with  the  peers,  and  v/ould  certainly  have  been  re- 
jefted,  now  paffed,  and  were  prefented  for  the  roval 
affent.  Thefe  were,  the  preffing  bill  with  its  pre- 
amble, and  the  bill  againft  the  votes  ■:S  the  bifhops 
in  parliament.  The  Idng's  authority  was  at  that 
time  reduced  to  the  lowed:  ebb.  The  queen  too, 
being  fecretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and 
finding  no  refource  in  her  hufband's  protection,  w^as 
preparing  to  retire  into  Holland.     The  rage  of  the 

*  King's  Declar.  of  rath  of  Augiift  1642.  J'  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  people  was,  on  account  of  her  religion,  as  well  as 
^  ^^_'  .  her  fpirit  and  activity,  univerfally  levelled  againft 
x64z.  her.  Ufage,  the  moil  contumelious,  fhe  had  hitherto 
borne  with  filent  indignation.  The  commons,  in 
their  fury  againfl  priefts,  had  feized  her  very  con- 
feflbr ;  nor  would  they  releafe  him  upon  her  re- 
peated applications.  Even  a  vifit  of  the  prince  to 
his  mother  had  been  openly  complained  of,  and  re- 
monftrances  againfh  it  had  been  prefented  to  her  K 
Apprehenfive  of  attacks  ftill  more  violent,  fhe  was 
defirous  of  facilitating  her  efcape ;  and  fhe  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  pafs  thefe  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeaf- 
ing  for  a  time  the  rage  of  the  multitude "". 

These  new  conceflions,  however  important,  the 
king  immediately  found  to  have  no  other  effeft, 
than  had  all  the  preceding  ones :  They  were  made 
the  foundation  of  demands  flill  more  exorbitant. 
From  the  facility  of  his  difpofition,  from  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  fituation,  the  commons  believed  that  he 
could  now  refufe  them  nothing.  And  they  regarded 
the  leaft  moment  of  relaxation,  in  their  invalion  of 
royal  authority,  as  highly  impolitic,  during  the  un- 
interrupted torrent  of  their  fuccelTes.  The  very  mo- 
ment they  were  informed  of  thefe  laft  acquifitions, 
they  affronted  the  queen,  by  opening  fome  inter- 
cepted letters  written  to  lier  by  lord  Digby  :  They 
carried  up  an  impeachment  againft  Herbert,  attor- 
ney-general, for  obeying  his  mafter*s  commands  in 
accufmg  their  members ".  And  they  proftcuted 
with  frefh  vigour  their  plan  of  the  militia,  on 
which  they  refled  all  future  hopes  of  an  uncontrolled 
authority. 

The  commons  were  fenfible  that  monarchical 
government,  which,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been 
ellabliflied  in  England,  would  foon  regain  fome  de- 
gree of  its  former  dignity,  after  the  prefent  tempefl 
was  overblown ;  nor  would  all  their  new-invented 

1  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.  ■"  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.28. 
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limitations  be  able  totally  to  fupprefs  an  authority,  ^  "  ^  ^• 
to  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  accuftomed.  ^_  _  .' 
The  fword  alone,  to  which  all  human  ordinances  1641. 
muft  fubmit,  could  guard  their  acquired  power,  and 
fully  enfure  to  them  perfonal  fafety  againft  the  rifmg 
indignation  of  their  fovereign.  This  point,  there- 
fore, became  the  chief  object  of  their  aims.  A 
large  magazine  of  arms  being  placed  in  the  town  of 
Hull,  they  difpatched  thither  fir  John  Hotham,  a 
gentleman  of  confiderable  fortune  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  an  ancient  family  ;  and  they  gave  him 
the  authority  of  governor.  They  fent  orders  to 
Goring,  governor  of  Portfmouth,  to  obey  no  com- 
mands but  fuch  as  he  fliould  receive  from  the  par- 
liainent.  Not  content  with  having  obliged  the  king 
to  difplace  Lunsford,  whom  he  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  Tower  °,  they  never  ceafed  foliciting 
him,  till  he  had  alfo  difplaced  fir  John  Biron,  a 
man  of  unexceptionable  charader,  and  had  bellow- 
ed that  command  on  fir  John  Coniers,  in  whom 
alone,  they  faid,  they  could  repofe  confidence.  Af- 
ter making  a  fruitlefs  attempt,  in  which  the  peers 
refufed  their  concurrence,  to  give  public  warning, 
that  the  people  fhould  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of 
defence  againft  the  enterprifes  oi  papijh  and  other  ilU 
affe6led  perfons ',  they  now  refolved,  by  a  bold  and 
decifive  itroke,  to  feize  at  once  the  whole  power  of 
the  fword,  and  to  confer  it  entirely  on  their  own 
creatures  and  adherents. 

The  fevere  votes  pafled  in  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament  againft  lieutenants  and  their  deputies, 
for  exercifing  powers  affumed  by  all  their  predecef- 
fors,  had  totally  difarmed  the  crown,  and  had  not 
left  in  any  magiflrate  military  authority  fufficient 
for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  nation.  To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience  now  appeared  neceffaryt 
A  bill  was  introduced  and  pafled  the  tv/o  houfes, 

•  Ru/hworth,  vol,  v.  p.  4.^7.  »  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  850. 
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CHAP,  which  reflored  to  lieutenants  and  deputies  the  fame 
^  '  ■  powers  of  which  the  votes  of  the  commons  had  be- 
1642.  reaved  them ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  names  of 
all  the  lieutenants  were  inferted  in  the  bill ;  and 
thefe  confided  entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parlia- 
ment could  confide.  And  for  their  conduft,  they 
were  accountable,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  bill, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parliament. 

The  policy  purfued  by  thp  commons,  and  which 
had  hitherto  fucceeded  to  admiration,  was,  to  afto- 
nifh  the  king  by  the  boldnefs  of  their  enterprifes,  to 
intermingle  no  ftveetnefs  with  their  feverity,  to  em- 
ploy expreffions  no  lefs  violent  than  their  preten- 
fions,  and  to  make  him  fenfible  in  what  little  eftima- 
lion  they  held  both  his  perfon  and  his  dignity.     To 
a  bill  fo  deflruftive  of  royal  authority,  they  prefix- 
ed, with  an  infolence  feemingly  wanton,  a  preamble 
equally  difhonourable  to  the  perfonal  character  of 
the  kinc:.     Thefe  are  the  words  :    "  Whereas  there 
"  has  been  of  late  a  mofl  dangerous  and  defperate 
**  defign  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  we 
"  have  jufl  caufe  to  believe  an  effeft  of  the  bloody 
"  counlels  of  papifts  and  other  ill-aire6led  perfons, 
,    *'  who  have  already  raifed  a  rebellion  in  the  king- 
''  dom  of  Ireland.      And  whereas,    by    reafon  of 
"  many  difcoveries,  we  cannot  but  fear  they  will 
"  proceed,  not  only  to  flir  up  the  like  rebellions 
"  and  infurrections  in  this  kingdom  of  England;  but 
"  alfo  to  back  them  with  forces  from  abroad,  &c.'^" 
Here  Charles  firfl  ventured  to  put  a  flop  to  his 
concefTions ;   and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  delay. 
When  this  demand  was  made ;  a  demand  which, 
if  granted,  the  commons  juftly  regarded  as  the  lad 
they  fliould  ever  have  occafion  to  make  ;  he  was 
at  Dover,  attending  the  queen  and  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  in  their  embarkation.     He  replied,  that  he 
tad  not  now  leifure  to  confider  a  matter  of  fo  great 

1  Riifliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  519. 
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importance,  and  muft  therefore  refplte  his  anfiver  C  11  A  P. 

till  his  return  '.      The  parliament  inflantly  difpatch-  , Ji^^ 

ed  another  meflage  to  him,    with  folicitations  fliil     ic^-^- 
more    importunate.      They    exprefled    their    great  ^^'^  ^'^^* 
grief  on  account  of  his  majefly's  anfvver  to  their  juft 
and  neceffary  petition.     TJhey  reprefented,  that  any 
delay,  during  dangers  and  diftra^lions  fo  great  and 
prcffing,  was  not  lefs  unfatisfaclory  and  deftru6live 
than  an  abfolute  denial.      They  infifled,  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  fee  put  in  execution  a  meafure  fo  ne- 
ceffary for  public  fafety.     And  they  affirmed,  that-aSthFeb, 
the  people,  in  many  counties,  had  applied  to  them 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  in  fome  places^  were  of  them- 
felves,  and  by  their  own  authority,  providing  againft 
thofe  urgent  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened '. 

Even  after  this  infolence,  the  king  durft  not 
venture  upon  a  fiat  denial.  Befides  excepting  to 
the  preamble,  which  threw  fuch  difhonour  upon 
him,  and  protefling  the  innocence  of  his  intentions 
when  he  entered  the  houfe  of  commons ;  he  only 
defired  that  the  military  authority,  if  it  w^ere  defec- 
tive, fhould  firfl  be  conferred  upon  the  crown  ;  and 
he  promifed  to  beftow  commiilions,  but  fuch  as 
fliould  be  revocable  at  pleafure,  on  the  fame  per- 
fons  whom  the  parhament  had  named  in  the  bill  \ 
By  a  former  meffage  he  had  expreffed  his  wiflies, 
that  they  would  lay  before  him,  in  one  view,  all  the 
conceilions  which  they  deemed  requifite  for  the  fet- 
tlenient  of  the  nation.  They  pretended  that  they 
were  expofed  to  perils  fo  dreadful  and  imminent, 
that  they  had  not  leifure  for  fuch  a  work''.  The 
expedient  propofed  by  the  king  feemed  a  fufficient 
remedy  during  this  emergence  ;  and  yet  maintained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  entire  and  unbroken. 

*■  Rufhvvoith,  vol.  V.  p.  521.  '  Idem,  ibid. 

'  Idem,  ibid,  "  Idem,  ibid.  p.  516,  517. 
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Chap.  But  the  intentions  of  the  commons  were  wide  of 
.^  _  *  .  this  purpofe,  and  their  panics  could  be  ctired  by 
164.2.  one  remedy  alone.  They  inftantly  teplied,  that  the 
■I ft  March.  Jangers  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  were  fuch  as 
could  endure  no  longer  delay  ;  and,  unlefs  the  king 
fpeedily  complied  with  their  demands,  they  lliouki 
be  conftrained,  for  the  fafety  of  prince  and  people, 
to  difpofe  of  the  militia  by  the  authority  of  both 
houfes,  and  were  refolved  to  do  it  accordingly.  They 
afferted,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had, 
from  their  own  authority,  put  themfelves  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence  during  thefe  prevailing  fears  and 
jealoufies,  had  ac^ed  fuitabiy  to  the  declarations  and 
directions  of  both  houfes,  and  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  And  while  they  thus  menaced 
the  king  with  their  power,  they  invited  him  to  fix 
his  refidence  at  London,  where  they  knev/  he  would 
be  entirely  at  mercy  ''. 

"  I  AM  fo  much  amazed  at  this  melTage,"  faid 
the  king  in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that  I  know  not 
*'  what  to  anfwer.  You  fpeak  of  jealoufies  and 
"  fears !  Lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  afk 
"  yourfelves,  whether  I  may  not  Hkewife  be  difturb- 
*'  ed  with  fears  and  jealoufies :  And  if  fo,  I  allure 
*'  you  that  this  melfage  has  nothing  lefiened  them. 

"  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  fo  much  of  it  be- 
**  fore  I  gave  that  anfwer,  and  am  fb  much  affured 
**  that  the  anfwer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  juftice  or 
"  reafon  you  can  alk,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I 
"  fnuil  not  alter  it  in  any  point. 

"  For  my  refidence  near  you,  I  wifii  it  might 
*'  be  fafe  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  caufe 
"  to  abfent  myfelf  from  Whitehall :  AHv  yourfelves 
*'  whether  I  have  not ". 

''  What  would  you  have  ?  Have  I  violated  yoar 
"  laws  ?  Have  I  denied  to  pafs  any  bill  for  the  eafe 

^  Rnfh'vortb,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  cliap.ir.  p.  52J. 
*   iilfiUj  vol.  V.  p.  524. 
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'*  and  fecurity  of  my  fubje^ls  ?     I  do  not  afk  what  C?fi  A.  P. 
*'^  you  have  done  for  me.  '  _f 

*'  Have  any  of  my  people  been  tranfportcd  with     164.2. 
"  fears  and  apprehenfions  ?     I  offer  as  free  and  ge- 
*'  neral  a  pardon  as  yourfelves  can  devife.      All  this 
**  confidered,  there  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
*'  this  nation  if  thefe  diftradions  continue. 

"  God  fo  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  all  my 
*'  thoughts  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  main- 
**  tenance  of  the  true  proteftant  profellion,  and  for 
"  the  obfervance  and  prefervation  of  the  laws  ;  and 
*'  I  hope  God  will  blefs  and  affifl  thole  laws  for  my 
*'  prefervation  ^." 

No  fooner  did  the  commons  defpair  of  obtaining 
the  king's  confent  to  their  bill,  than  they  inftantly 
voted,  that  thoie  who  advifed  his  majeity's  anfwer  . 
were  enemies  to  the  flate,  and  mifchievous  projec- 
tors againft  the  fafety  of  the  nation  j  that  this  denial 
is  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence,  that  if  his  ma^ 
jefly  perfifl  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  all  his  kingdoms,  unJefs  fome  fpeedy  re- 
medy be  applied  by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of 
both  houfes ;  and  that  fuch  of  the  fubjecls  as  have 
put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  bf  defence  againft  the 
common  danger,  have  done  nothing  but  what  is 
juftifiable,  and  approved  by  the  houfe  '^* 

Lest  the  people  might  be  averfe  to  the  fccond- 
ing  of  all  thefe  ufurpations,  they  were  plied  anew 
with  rumours  of  danger,  with  the  terrors  of  inva- 
fion,  with  the  dread  of  Englifli  and  Irifh  papifts ; 
and  the  moft  unaccountable  panics  were  fpread 
throughout  the  nation.  Lord  Digby  having  entered 
Kingfton  in  a  coach  and  fix,  attended  by  a  few  li- 
very fervants,  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  was  immediately  voted,  that  he  had 
appeared  m  a   hoftile  manner,  to  the  terror  and 

y  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  532. 

*  Ibid,  part  iii.  vol.i.  chap.  iv.  p.  514. 
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C  HA.  p.  afFriglit  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  and  had  levied  war 
^  ■■■■'■  _t  againft  the  kmg  and  kingdom  \  Petitions  from  all 
16+2.  quarters  loudly  demanded  of  the  parliament  to  put 
the  nation  in  a  poflure  of  defence ;  and  the  county 
of  Stafford,  in  particular,  exprefled  fuch  dread  of 
an  infuireclion  among  the  papifts,  that  every  man, 
they  faid,  was  conftrained  to  ftand  upon  his  guard, 
not  even  daring  to  go  to  church  unarmed ''. 

That  the  fame  violence  by  which  he  had  fo  long 
been  oppreffed,  might  not  ftill  reach  him,  and  ex- 
tort his  confent  to  the  militia  bill,  Charles  had  re- 
folved  to  remove  farther  from  London  :    And  ac- 
cordingly, taking  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke 
King  ar-     ^f  York  along  with  him,  he  arrived,  by  flow  journies, 
York.         S't  York,   which   he  determined  for  fome  time  to 
make  the  place  of  his  refidence.     The  diftant  parts 
of  the  kingdom  being  removed  from  that  furious 
vortex  of  new  principles  and  opinions  which  had 
tranfported  the  capital,  ftill  retained  a  fmcere  regard 
for  the  church  and  monarchy ;  and  the  king  here 
found  marks  of   attachment  beyond  what  he  had 
before  expected  ".  From  all  quarters  of  England,  the 
prime  nobility  and  gentry,  either  perfonally,  or  by 
meflages  and,  letters,  exprefled  their  duty  towards 
him ;  and  exhorted  him  to  fave  himfelf  and  them 
from  that  ignominious  flavery  with  which  they  were 
threatened.      The  fmall  interval  of  time  which  had 
pafled    fmce   the  fatal  accufation  of  the  members, 
had  been  fuflicient  to  open  the  eyes  of  many,  and 
to  recover  them  from  the  aftonifliment  with  which 
at  firft  they  had  been  feized.    One  rafli  and  paflionate 
attempt  of  the  king's  feemed  but  a  fmall  counter- 
balance to  fo  many  acts  of  deliberate  violence,  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  and  every  branch  of  the 
legiflature :    And,  however  fweet  the  found  of  li- 
berty, many  refolved  to  adhere  to  that  moderate 
freedom  tranfmitted  them  from  their  anceftors,  and 

»  Clarendon.     Rufli.  part  iii,  vol.i.chnp  ii.  p.  495. 
•»  Dugclale,  p,  85.  e  Warwick,  p.  203. 
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now  "better  fecured  by  fuch  important  conceffions ;  ^^^  ^  !*• 
rather  than,  by  engaging  in  a  giddy  fearch  after        ^  '  _, 
more  independence,  run  a  maiiifeft  rifk  either  of  ,  i6^i. 
incurring  a  cruel  fubje^lion,  or  abandoning  all  law 
and  order. 

Charles,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  a  confi- 
derable  party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  fpeak  in  a 
firmer  tone,  and  to  retort  the  accufations  of  the 
commons  with  a  vigour  which  he  had  not  before 
exerted.  Notwithftanding  their  remonftrances,  and 
menaces,  and  infults,  he  ftill  perfifted  in  refufmg 
their  bill  j  and  they  proceeded  to  frame  an  ordi- 
nance, in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  two  houfes, 
without  the  king's  confent,  they  named  lieutenants 
for  all  the  counties,  and  conferred  on  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  military  force,  of  ail  the  guards, 
garrifons,  and  forts  of  the  kingdom.  He  iffued 
proclamations  againfl;  this  manifefl  ufurpation  :  And 
as  he  profeifed  a  refolution  ftriclly  to  obferve  the 
law  himfelf,  fo  was  he  determined,  he  faid,  to  oblige 
every  other  perfon  to  pay  it  a  like  obedience.  The 
name  of  the  king  was  fo  effential  to  all  laws,  and  fo 
famihar  in  all  ads  of  executive  authority,  that  the 
parliament  was  afraid,  had  they  totally  omitted  it, 
that  the  innovation  would  be  too  fenfible  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  all  commands,  therefore,  which  they  con- 
ferred, they  bound  the  perfons  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  majefty,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
And,  inventing  a  diftindlion,  hitherto  unheard  of, 
between  the  office  and  the  perfon  of  the  king; 
thofe  very  forces  which  they  employed  againfl  Jiim 
they  levied  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority  ''. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  topics  of  argu- 
ment were  now  reverfed  between  the  parties.  The 
king,  while  he  acknov^dedged  his  former  error,  of 
employing  a  plea  of  neceflity  in  order  to  infringe 
the  laws  and  conflitution,  warned  the  parliament  not 

*•  Rufliworth,  vol.v.  ^).  526. 
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LV  ^°  imitate  an  example  on  which  they  threw  fuch  vio- 
u..'  -w'-'  -^  lent  blame ;  and  the  parliament,  while  they  clothed 
1642.  their  perfonal  fears  or  ambition  under  the  appear ■" 
ance  of  national  and  imminent  danger,  made  un- 
knowingly an  apology  for  the  mofl  exceptionable 
part  of  the  king's  conducb.  That  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  no  longer  expofed  to  any  peril  from 
royal  authority,  fo  narrowly  circumfcribed,  fo  ex- 
actly defined,  fo  much  unfupported  by  revenue  and 
by  military  power,  might  be  maintained  upon  very 
plaufible  topics :  But  that  the  danger,  allowing  it  to 
have  any  exigence,  was  not  of  that  kind  ;  great, 
urgent,  inevitable ;  which  diffolves  all  law,  and 
levels  all  limitations  ;  feems  apparent  from  the  fim- 
plell  view  of  thefe  tranfactions.  So  obvious  indeed 
was  the  king's  prefent  inability  to  invade  the  confti- 
tution,  that  the  fears  and  jealoufies  which  operated 
on  the  people,  and  pufhed  them  fo  furioufly  to 
arms,  were  undoubtedly  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  reli- 
gious nature.  The  diflempered  imaginations  of  men 
were  agitated  with  a  continual  dread  of  popery,  with 
a  horror  againft  prelacy,  with  an  antipathy  to  cere- 
monies and  the  liturgy,  and  with  a  violent  affection 
for  whatever  was  moll  oppofite  to  thefe  objeds  of 
averfion.  The  fanatical  fpirit  let  loofe,  confounded 
all  regard  to  eafe,  fafety,  interefl;  and  diifolvec( 
every  moral  and  civil  obligation  % 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  an- 
tagonift  the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war ; 
but  both  of  them  prepared  for  an  event  which  they 
deemed  inevitable.  To  gain  the  people's  favour 
and  good  opinion,  was  the  chief  point  on  both  fides. 
Never  was  there  a  people  lefs  corrupted  by  vice, 
and  more  aduated  by  principle,  than  the  Englifh 
during  that  period :  Never  were  there  individuals 
who  polfefled  mote  capacity,  more  courage,  more 
public  fpirij,  more  difinterefled  zeal.   The  infufion  of 

«  See  note  [DD]  at  the  end  of  the  volum  • 
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one  ingredient,  in  too  large  a  proportion,  had  cor-  ^  ^f^  P* 
rupted  all  thefe  noble  principles,  and  converted  them  .  -I  1 
into  the  mod  virulent  poifon.  To  determine  his  1641. 
choice  in  the  approaching  contefls,  every  man  heark- 
ened with  avidity  to  the  reafons  propofed  on  both 
fides.  The  war  of  the  pen  preceded  that  of  the 
fword,  and  daily  fliarpened  the  humours  of  the  op- 
pofite  parties.  Befides  private  adventurers  without 
number,  the  king  and  parhament  themfelves  carried 
on  the  controverfy,  by  meffages,  remonftrances, 
and  declarations ;  where  the  nation  was  really  the 
party  to  whom  all  arguments  were  addrefled.  Charles 
had  here  a  double  advantage.  Not  only  his  caufe 
was  more  favourable,  as  Supporting  the  ancient  go- 
vernment in  church  and  flate  againlt  the  moll  illegal 
pretenfions :  It  was  alfo  defended  with  more  art 
and  eloquence.  Lord  Falkland  had  accepted  the 
office  of  fecretary ;  a  man  who  adorned  the  puref^ 
virtue  with  the  richeft  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  mofl 
-valuable  acquifitions  of  learning.  By  him,  allifted 
by  the  king  himfelf,  were  the  memorials  of  the 
royal  party  chiefly  compofed.  So  fenfible  was 
Charles  of  his  fuperiority  in  this  particular,  that  he 
took  care  to  difperfe  every  where  the  papers  of  the 
parliament  together  with  his  own,  that  the  people 
might  be  the  more  enabled,  by  comparifon,  to  form 
a  judgment  between  them :  The  parliament,  while 
they  dillributed  copies  of  their  own,  were  anxious 
to  lupprefs  all  the  king's  compofitipns  ^ 

To  clear  up  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  tp 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  powers  entrufted  by  law 
to  the  feveral  members,  to  fhow  what  great  improve- 
ments the  whole  political  fyftem  had  received  from 
the  king's  late  conceflions,  to  demonftrate  his  entire 
confidence  in  his  people,  and  his  reliance  on  their 
affections,  to  point  out  the  ungrateful  returns  which 
|iad  been  made  him,  jmd  the  enormous  encroach- 

^  Rufhwoith,  vol.  V.   p.  751. 
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CHAP,  nients,  infults,  and  indignities,  to  which  he  had  been 

,_  _  .'  _.  expofed ;  thefe  were  the  topics  which,  with  fo  much 

1642,     juftnefs   of  reafoning   and   propritity   of  expreflion, 

were  infifted  on  in  the  king's  declarations  and  re- 

monftrances  ^. 

Though  thefe  writings  were  of  confequence,  and 
tended  mucli  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it 
was  evident  tha*"  they  would  not  be  decifive,  and 
that  keener  weapons  muft  determine  the  contro- 
verfy.  To  the  ordinance  of  the  parliament  con- 
cerning the  militia,  the  king  oppofed  his  commif- 
fions  of  array.  The  counties  obeyed  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  as  they  ftocd  affefted.  And  in 
many  counties,  where  the  people  were  divided, 
mobbifli  combats  and  fkirmifhes  enfued  ^  The 
parliametit,  on  this  occafion,  went  fo  far  as  to  vote, 
"  That  when  the  lords  and  commons  in  pariia- 
''  ment,  v^'hich  is  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
*'  fhall  declare  what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  to  have 
"  this  not  only  queftioned,  but  contradifted,  is  a 
"  high  breach  of  their  privileges '."  This  was  a 
plain  afiuming  of  the  whole  legiflative  authority, 
and  exerting  it  in  the  mofc  material  article,  the 
governnient  of  the  mihtia.  Upon  the  fame  principles, 
they  pretended,  by  a  verbal  criticifm  on  the  tenfe  of 
a  Latin  verb,  to  ravifh  from  the  king  his  negative 
voice  in  the  legiflature  ^. 

The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all 
the  forces  levied  againfh  the  Scots ;  and  fir  John 
Hotham,  the  governor,'  though  he  had  accepted 
of  a  commiiffion  from  the  parhament,  was  not 
thought  to  be  m.uch  difaflefted  to  the  church  and 

g   See  note  [EE]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  h  Mny,  bot  k  ii. 

p.  Q9.  *  Rufhwoith,  vol.  V.  p.  534. 

t  The  king,  by  his  corosi.ition  oath,  promifes  that  he  vonld 
nmir.tain  tl.e  laws  and  ciifloms  which  the  people  had  chofen,  ouai 
vu/gus  elegerh :  The  piijianient  pietended  tliat  elegerit  meant  fijall 
ch-.ife;  and  conftqiiently,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  reful'e  any 
bills  which  fi'.ould  be  prefenled  him.     Ste  Ruihworth,  vol.  v.  p.  580. 
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monarchy.     Charles,  therefore,  entertained  hopes,  C  11  A  p. 
that,  if  he  prefented  himfelf  at  Hull  before  the  conir  ,  — ^-  _f 
mencement  of  hoflilities,  Hotham,  overawed  by  his      164s. 
prefence,  would  admit  him  with  his  retinue ;  after 
which  he  miglit  eafily  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
place.     But  the  governor  was  on  his  guard.     He 
lliut  the  gates,  and  refufed  to  receive  the  king,  who 
defired    leave  to   enter  with    twenty  perfons  only. 
Charles  immediately   proclaimed   him  traitor,  and 
complained  to  the  parliament  of  his  difobedience. 
The  parliament  avowed  and  juflified  the  aftion '. 

The  county  of  York  levied  a  guard  for  the  king  Piepai-* 
of  600  men  :  For  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto  ^'°"^' 
lived  among  their  fubjecls  like  fathers  among  their 
children,  and  had  derived  all  their  fecurity  from  the 
dignity  of  their  charafter,  and  from  the  proteftion 
of  the  laws.  The  two  houfes,  though  they  had  al- 
ready levied  a  guard  for  themfelves,  had  attempted 
to  feize  all  the  military  po\-ver,  all  the  navy,  and  all 
the  forts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  had  openly  employed 
their  authority  in  every  kind  of  warlike  prepara- 
tions :  Yet '  immediately  voted,  "  That  the  king, 
"  feduced  by  wicked  counfel,  intended  to  make 
"  war  againft  his  parliament,  who,  in  ail  their  con- 
*'  fultations  and  aftions,  had  propofed  no  other 
"  end  but  the  care  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  per- 
"  formance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  perfon ; 
"  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach  of  the  truft  re- 
"  pofed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath, 
"  and  tending^  to  a  diiTolution  of  the  g-overnment ; 
"  and 'that  whoever  Ihould  affift  him  in  fuch  a  war, 
"  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
"  kingdom""." 

The  ai;mies,  which  had  been  every- where  raifed 
on  pretence  of  the  fervice  in  Ireland,  were  hence^ 

'  Whitlocke,  p.  55.    Rufti.  vol.  v.  p.  565,  &c.    May,  book  ii.  p.  5r. 
'»  Whitlocks,  p.  57.     Kuihworth,  vol.  v.  p.  717.     Dugdale,  p.  53. 
Jyiay,  book  ii.  p.  54.. 
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CHAP,  forth  more  openly  inlifted  by  the  parliament  for 
^  ^y*  .  their  own  purpofes,  and  the  command  of  them  wa& 
164^.  given  to  the  earl  of  EiTex.  In  London  no  lefs  than 
four  thoufand  men  inhfted  in  one  day ".  And  the 
parhament  voted  a  declaration,  which  they  required 
ievery  member  to  fubfcribe,  that  they  would  live 
jmd  die  with  their  general, 
loth  June.  They  ilTued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money 
and  plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces  which  fliould 
defend  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament : 
For  this  ftyle  they  flill  preferved.  Within  ten  days, 
vaft  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  to  their  trea- 
furers.  Hardly  were  there  men  enow  to  receive  it, 
or  room  fufficient  to  flov/  it :  And  many,  with  re-r 
gret,  were  obliged  to  carry  back  their  offerings, 
and  wait  till  the  treafurers  could  find  leifure  to  re- 
ceive them.  Such  zeal  animated  the  pious  partifans 
of  the  parliament,  efpecially  in  the  city !  The 
women  gave  up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their 
houfes,  and  even  their  filver  thimbles  and  bodkins, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  ^ood  caufe  againfl  the  malig-i 
nants  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  fplendor  of  the  nobility,  with 
which  the  !dng  was  environed,  much  eclipfed  the 
appearance  at  Weflminfter.  Lord-keeper  Littleton, 
after  fending  the  great  feal  before  him,  had  fled  to 
York.  Above  forty  peers  of  the  lirft  rank  attended 
the  king '' ;  while  the  houfe  of  lords  feldom  .cour 
fided  of  more  than,  fixteen  members.  Near  the 
moiety  too  of  the  lower  houfe  abfented  themfelves 
from  counfels  which  they  deemed  fo  full  of  danger. 
The  commons  fent  up  an  impeachment  againfl  nine 
peers,  for  defertiiig  their  duty  in  parliament.  Their 
own  members  alfo,  who  fliould  return  to  them, 
they  voted  not  to  admit,  till  fatisfied  concerning  th^ 
rcafon  of  their  abfence. 

»  Vicai^'s  God  in  the  Mount.  •  Whitlocke,  p.  jS.    Dug(lale» 

p.  96.  99.  P  May,  bookii,  p.  59, 
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Charles  made  a  declaration  to  the  peers  who  chap. 
attended  him,  that  he  expe£led  from  them  no  obe-      ^^'  _f 
dience  to  any  commands  which  were  not  warranted      164.x. 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.     The  peers  anfwered  this 
declaration  by  a  protefl,  in  which  they   declared 
their  refolution  to  obey  no  commands  but  fuch  as 
were  warranted  by  that  authority  ''.     By  thefe  deli- 
berate engagements,  fo  worthy  of  an  Englilh  prince 
and  Englifli  nobility,  they  meant  to  confound  the 
furious   and  tumultuary  refolutions   taken    by  the 
parliament. 

The  queen,  difpofmg  of  the  crown-jewels  In 
Holland,  had  been  enabled  to  purchafe  a  cargo  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Part  of  thefe,  after  efcaping 
many  perils,  arrived  fafely  to  the  king.  His  pre- 
parations were  not  near  fo  forward  as  thofe  of  the 
parliament.  In  order  to  remove  all  jealoufy,  he 
had  refolved,  that  their  ufurpations  and  illegal  pre- 
tenfions  fhould  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  and 
thought,  that  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple was  a  point  much  more  material  to  his  interefl 
than  the  colle<!^ing  of  any  magazines,  ftores,  or 
armies,  which  might  breed  apprehenfions  of  violent 
or  illegal  counfels.  But  the  urgent  neccffity  of  his 
fituation  no  longer  admitted  of  delay.  He  now 
prepared  himfelf  for  defence.  With  a  fpirit,  acti- 
vity, and  addrefs,  which  neither  the  one  party  ap- 
prehended, nor  the  other  expefted,  he  employed  all 
the  advantages  vv^hich  remained  to  him,  and  roufed 
up  his  adherents  to  arms.  The  refources  of  this 
prince's  genius  increafed  in  proportion  to  his  diffi- 
culties ;  and  he  never  appeared  greater  than  when 
plunged  into  the  deepefl  perils  and  diftreffes.  From 
the  mixed  character,  indeed,  of  Charles,  arofe  in 
part  the  misfortunes  in  which  England  was  at  this 
time  involved.  His  political  errors,  or  rather 
weaknefles,  had  raifed  him  inveterate  enemies  :  His 

q  Rufluvorili,  vol.  v.  p.  6a6,  617.  May,  book  U.  p.  B6.  War- 
wick, j%  210, 

eminent 
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CHAP,  eminent  moral  virtues  had   procured   him  zealous 
^  ^^_'  J  partifans :  And  between  the  hatred  of  the  one,  and 
JA42.      the  affedions  of  the  other,  was  the  nation  agitated 
with  the  moil  violent  convulfions. 

That  the  king  might  defpair  of  all  compofition, 
the  parliament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which 
they  were  willing  to  come  to.  an  agreement.  Their 
demands,  contained  in  nineteen  proportions, 
amounted  to  a  total  abohtion  of  monarchical 
authority.  They  required,  that  no  man  fhould  re- 
main in  the  council,  who  was  not  agreeable  to  par- 
liament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  fhould  have 
validity,  unlefs  it  paffed  the  council,  and  was  at- 
teiled  under  their  hand ;  that  all  the  officers  of  Itate 
and  principal  judges  fliould  be  chofen  with  confent 
of  parliament,  and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life ;  that 
none  of  the  royal  family  fhould  marry  without  con- 
fent of  parliament  or  council ;  that  the  laws  fhould 
be  executed  againft  catholics ;  that  the  votes  of 
popiili  lords  fliould  be  excluded ;  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  liturgy  and  church-government  fhould 
have  place,  according  to  advice  of  parliament ;  that 
the  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  fub- 
mitted  to;  that  the  juflice  of  parliament  pafs  upon  all 
delinquents;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with 
fucb  exceptions  as  fhould  be  adjifed  by  parhament ; 
that  the  forts  and  caftles  be  difpofed  of  by  confent 
of  parliament ;  and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with 
confent  of  both  houfes  "■. 

"  Should  I  grant  thefe  demands,"  faid  the  king 
in  reply,  "  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded;  I  may 
*'  have  my  hand  kiifed ;  the  title  of  Mgjefly  may 
*'  be  continued  to  me ;  and  T/je  king's  authority^ 
*'  Jignijied  by  both  hoiffcs^  may  ftill  be  the  flyle  of 
*'  your  comimiands ;  I  may  have  fwords  and  maces 
"  carried  before  me,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with  the 
<'  fight  of  a  crown  and  fceptre  (though  even  thefe 

'  Ruflnvorth,  vol.  v.  p.  722.     May,   book  ii.   p.  54. 

*'  twigs 
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"  twigs  would  not  long  flourifh,  when  the  flock  upon  c  ii  a\  p. 

"  which  they  grew  was  dead) :  But  as  to  true  and  , _'  _, 

*'  real  power,  I  Ihould  remain  but  the  outfide,  but  1642. 
"  the  picture,  but  the  fign  of  a  king  \"  War  on 
any  terms  was  efteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his 
counfellors,  preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace. 
Charles  accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  autho- 
rity by  arms.  "  His  towns,"  he  faid,  "  were  taken 
*'  from  him,  his  fhips,  his  arms,  his  money ;  but 
"  there  ftill  remained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the 
*'  hearts  of  his  loyal  fubjefts,  which,  Avith  God's 
"  blefling,  he  doubted  not,  would  recover  all  the 
"  reft."  Collefting  therefore  fome  forces,  he  ad- 
vanced fouthwards ;  and  at  Nottingham  he  erected  25^l»  Aug. 
his  royal  ftandard,  the  open  fignal  of  difcord  and 
civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom. 

«  Rufhworth,  vol,  v.  p.  yzH-     Warwick,  p.  189. 
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CHAP.    LVI. 

Commencement  of  the  civil  zvar State   of  parties 

Battle  of  Edge  hill Negotiation  at  Oxford 

-  .   '    V ivories  of  the  royali/is  in  the  wefi Battle 

of  Stratton Of   Lanfcioivn Of  Roundivay 

down Death  of  Hambdcn Brijiol  taken 

Siege   of  Gloucejier Battle    of   Newbtiry 

Adions  in  the  North  of  England Solemn  league 

and  covenant Ar?ning  of  the  Scots State  of 

Ireland* 

CHAP.  T  T|  THEN  two  names,  fo  facred  in  the  Englifh  con- 
Lvi.        YV     flitution  as  thofe  of  King  and  Parliament, 
were  placed  in  oppofition ;  n6  wonder  the  people 
were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with 
the  mod  violent  animofities  and  fadions. 

The  nobility,  and  more  confiderable  gentry, 
dreading  a  total  confufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  inlifted  themfelves  in  defence  of  the 
monarch,  from  whom  they  received,  and  to  whom 
State  of  they  communicated,  their  luflre.  Animated  with 
parties.  the  fpirit  of  loyalty,  derived  from  their  anceflors, 
they  adhered  to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  con- 
flitution,  and  valued  themfelves  on  exerting  the 
maxims,  as  well  as  inheriting  the  pofieflions,  of  the 
old  Englifli  families.  And  while  they  palfed  their 
time  moftly  at  their  country-feats,  they  were  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  of  opinions  prevailing,  with  which 
they  had  ever  been  unacquainted,  and  which  im- 
plied not  a  limitation,  but  an  abolition  almofl  total, 
of  monarchical  authority. 

The  city  of  London,   on  the  other  hand,   and 
moft  of  the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the 

parliament. 
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parllament,  and  adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democra-  CHAP, 
tical  principles  on  which  the  prctenfions  of  that  ,  ^-L'_, 
aflembly  were  founded.  The  government  of  cities,  1*4^. 
which  even  under  abfolute  monarchies  is  commonly 
repubHcan,  incUned  them  to  this  party  :  The  fmall 
hereditary  influence,  which  can  be  retained  over  the 
induftrious  inhabitants  of  towns ;  the  natural  inde- 
pendence of  citizens ;  and  the  force  of  popular  cur- 
rents over  thofe  more  numerous  affociations  of 
mankind ;  all  thefe  caufes  gave,  there,  authority  to 
the  new  principles  propagated  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Many  families  too,  which  had  lately  been 
enriched  by  commerce,  faw  with  indignation,  that, 
liotwithitanding  their  opulence,  they  could  not  raifc 
themfelves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  :  They 
therefore  adhered  to  a  power,  by  whole  fuccefs  they 
hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confideration  \  And  the 
new  fplendour  and  glory  of  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth, where  liberty  fo  happily  fupported  induftry, 
made  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  dehre  to 
fee  a  like  form  of  government  eflablilhed  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  fo  clofely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  correfponded  exaftly 
to  thefe  divifions.  The  prefbyterian  religion  was 
new,  republican,  and  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the 
populace  :  I'he  other  had  an  air  of  greater  lliow  and 
ornament,  was  eftablifhed  on  ancient  authority,  and 
bore  an  affinity  to  the  kingly  and  ariflocratical  parts 
of  the  conflitution.  The  devotees  of  preiliytery 
became  of  courfe  zealous  partifans  of  the  parlia^ 
ment :  The  friends  of  the  epifcopal  church  valued 
themfelves  on  defending  the  rights  of  monarchy. 

Some  men  alfo  there  were  of  liberal  education, 
who,  being  either  carelefs  or  ignorant  of  thofe  dif- 
putes  bandied  about  by  the  clergy  on  both  fides, 
afpired  to  nothing  but  an  eafy  enjoyment  of  life, 

^  Clarendon,  vol,  iii.  p.  4. 

amldfl 
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CHAP,  amidfl:  the  jovial  entertainment  andTocial  intercourfe 

^_J^^^_J__^  of  their  companions.    All  thefe  flocked  to  the  king's 

16+?.     ftandard,  where  they  breathed  a  freer  air,  and  were 

exempted  from  that  rigid  precifenefs  and  melancholy 

aufterity,    which  reigned  among  the  parliamentary 

party. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal  than  feemed 
at  firfb  that  between  the  contending  parties :  Almoft 
every  advantage  lay  againft  the  royal  caufe.  The 
king's  revenue  had  been  feized,  from  the  beginning, 
by  the  parliament,  who  iffued  out  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  fmall  funis  for  his  prefent  fubfiftence ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  withdrew  to  York,  they  totally 
flopped  all  payments.  London  and  all  the  fea- 
ports,  except  Newcaille,  being  in  their  hands,  the 
cuftoms  yielded  them  a  certain  and  confiderable 
fupply  of  money  ;  and  all  contributions,  loans,  and 
impoiitions,  were  more^eafily  raifed  from  the  cities 
which  pofTefTed  the  ready  money,  and  where  men 
lived  under  their  infpeclion,  than  they  could  be 
levied  by  the  king  in  thofe  open  countries,  which 
after  fome  time  declared  for  him. 

The  feamen  naturally  followed  the  difpofition  of 
the  fea-pcrrts  to  which  they  belonged  :  And  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  lord  admiral,  having  embraced 
the  party  of  the  parliament,  had  appointed,  at  their 
defire,  the  earl  of  Warwic  to  be  his  lieutenant,  who 
at  once  eltablifhed  his  authority  in  the  fleet,  and 
kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea  in  the  hands  of 
that  aflTembly. 

Ai.L  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
from  the  firfl:  feized  by  the  parliament ;'  and  their 
fleet  intercepted  the  greater  part  of  thofe  which 
were  fent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  arm  his  followers,  to  bor- 
row the  weapons  of  the  train-bands,  under  promife 
of  reiloring  them  as  foon  as  peace  fliould  be  fettled 
in  the  kingdom, 
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The  veneration  for  parliaments  was  at  this  time  C  H  a  p. 
fextrcme  throughout   the  nation  '\     The   cuflom  of  y^Jl!!^li, 
reviling   thofe  affemblies  for  corruption,  as   it  had      164.1. 
no  pretence,  fo  was  it  unknown,  during  all  former 
ages.     Few  or  no  inftances  of  their  encroaching  am- 
bition or  felfifh  claims  had  hitherto  been  obferved. 
Men  confidered  the  lioufe  of  comm.ons  in  no  other 
light  than  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  whofe 
intereft  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  public,  who 
were  the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  liberty,  and 
whom  no  motive,  but  the  neceifary  defence  of  the 
people,  could  ever  engage  in  an  oppofition  to  the 
crown.      The  torrent,  therefore,  of  general  affec- 
tion ran  to  the  parliament.     What  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  popularity,  the  privilege  cf  affixing  epi- 
thets, fell  of  courfe  to  that  party.     The  king's  adhe- 
rents were  the  Wicked  and  the  Maligiiant :  Their  ad- 
verfaries   were   the  Godly  and   Wcll-qffcded.      And 
as  the  force  of  the  cities  was  more  united  than  that 
of  tke  country,  and  at  once  gave  flielter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  parliamentary  party,  who  could  eafily 
fupprefs  the  royalifts  in  their  neighbourhood,  almoft 
the  whole   kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  feemed  to  be  iii  the  hands  of  the  parliament  ^'. 

What  alone  gave  the  king  fome  compenfation 
for  all  the  advantages  poffefTed  by  his  adverfaries, 
was  the  nature  and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  More 
bravery  and  aftivity  were  hoped  for,  from  the  gene- 
rous fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than  from  the 
bafe  difpofition  of  the  multitude.  And  as  the  men 
of  eltates,  at  their  own  expence,  levied  and  armed 
their  tenants,  befides  an  attachment  to  their  mafters, 
greater  force  and  courage  Avere  to  be  expcded  in 
thefe  ruftic  troops,  than  in  the  vicious  and  enervated 
populace  of  cities. 

The  neighbouring  flates  of  Europe,  being-  en- 
gaged in  violent  wars,  little  interfiled  themfelves  in 

"  Walker,  p.  33C.  «   Warwick,  p.  312. 

Vol.  VI.  K  k  thefe 
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CHAP,  thefe  civil  commotions ;  and  this  ifland  enjoyed  the 
,^  ,  \  _,  fmgular  advantage  (for  fuch  it  furely  was)  of  .fight- 
1643.  ing  out  its  own  quarrels  without  the  interpofition  of 
foreigners.  France,  from  policy,  had  fomented  the 
firfl  diiorders  in  Scotland ;  had  fent  over  arms  to 
the  Irifh  rebels ;  and  continued  to  give  countenance 
to  the  Englifh  parliament :  Spain,  from  bigotry, 
furniftied  the  Irifh  with  fome  fupplies  of  money  and 
arms.  The  prince  of  Orange,  clofely  allied  to  the 
crown,  encouraged  Engliih  officers,  who  ferved  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  enlifl  in  the  king's  army : 
The  Scottifh  officers,  who  had  beeen  formed  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  late  commotions,  chiefly  took 
part  with  the  parliament. 

The  contempt  entertained  by  the  parliament  for 
the  king's  party  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  the  chief 
caufc  of  pufhing  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againfl 
him  ;  and  many  believed  that  he  never  would  at- 
tempt refiftance,  but  muft  foon  yield  to  the  preten- 
fions,  however  enormous,  of  the  two  houfes.  Even. 
after  his  ftandard  was  erefted,  men  could  not  be 
brought  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  civil  war ; 
nor  was  it  imagined  that  he  would  have  the  impru- 
dence to  enrage  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render 
his  own  condition  more  defperate,  by  oppoling  a 
force  which  was  fo  much  fuperior.  The  low  condi- 
tion in  which  he  appeared  at  Nottingham  confirmed 
all  thefe  hopes.  His  artillery,  though  far  from  nu- 
merous, had  been  left  at  York,  for  want  of  horfes 
fo  tranfport  it.  Befides  the  trained  baiids  of  the 
county  raifed  by  fir  John  Digby,  the  fheriff,  he 
had  not  gotten  together  above  three  Tiundred  infan- 
try. His  cavalry,  in  which  confifted  his  chief 
ftrength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were 
very  ill  provided  witli  arms.  The  forces  of  the  par- 
liament lay  at  Northampton,  within  a  few  days 
march  of  him  ;  and  confiited  of  above  fix  thoufand 
men  well  armed  and  well  appointed.  Had  thefe 
troops  advanced  upon  him,    they  muft  foon  have 
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^Iflipated  the  fmall  force  which  he  had  alTembled.  c  h  a  p. 
By  purfuing  him  in  his  retreat,  they  had  fo  difcre-  ,  '  ^ 
dited  his  caufe,  and  difcouragcd  his  adherents,  as  1642. 
to  have  for  ever  prevented  his  coilcfting  an  army 
able  to  make  head  againft  them.  But  the  earl  of 
EiTex,  the  parliamentary  general,  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  orders  from  his  mailers  ''.  What  ren- 
dered them  fo  backvi^ard,  after  fuch  precipitate  fleps 
as  they  had  formerly  taken,  is  not  eafily  explained. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  his 
party  confifted  the  prefent  fafety  of  the  king.  The 
parliament  hoped,  that  the  royalifts,  fenfible  of  their 
feeble  condition,  and  convinced  of  their  flender  re- 
foLirces,  would  difperfe  of  themfelves,  and  leave 
their  adverfaries  a  vidlory,  fo  much  the  more  com- 
plete and  fecure,  as  it  would  be  gained  without  the 
appearance  of  force,  and  without  bloodflied.  Per- 
haps too,  when  it  became  neceifary  to  make  the 
concluding  ftep,  and  offer  barefaced  violence  to 
their  fovereign,  their  fcruples  and  apprehenfions, 
though  not  fufficient  to  overcome  their  refolutions, 
were  able  to  retard  the  execution  of  them  ^. 

Sir  Jacob  Aflley,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
major-general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that 
he  could  not  give  him  aifurance  but  he  might  be 
taken  out  of  his  bed,  if  the  rebels  fhould  make  a 
brifk  attempt  to  that  purpofe.  All  the  king's  at- 
tendants were  full  of  well-grounded  apprehenfions. 
Some  of  the  lords  having  defired  that  a  meifage 
might  be  fent  to  the  parliament  with  overtures  to 
a  treaty,  Charles,  who  well  knew  that  an  accommo- 
dation, in  his  prefent  condition,  meant  nothing 
but  a  total  fubmiffion,  haflily  broke  up  the  council, 
left  this  propofal  Ihould  be  farther  infifted  on.  But 
next  day,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  whom  no  one 
could  fufpecb  of  bafe  or  timid  fentiments,  having 
offered  the  fame  advice  in  council,  it  was  hearkened 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1,2.  y  Idem,  ibid.  p.  18, 
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^  LVT  ^*  ^^  ^^^^^  niore  coolnefs  and  deliberation.  He  urged, 
f,  ..  ^  '__,  that  though  fuch  a  ftep  would  probably  increafe 
364*.  the  infolence  of  the  parliament,  this  was  fo  far  from 
being  an  objedion,  that  fuch  difpofitions  muft  ne- 
ceifarily  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  caufe : 
That  if  they  refufed  to  treat,  which  was  more  pro- 
bable, the  very  found  of  peace  was  fo  popular,  that 
nothing  could  more  difgufl  the  nation  than  fuch 
haughty  feverity  :  That  if  they  admitted  of  a  treaty, 
their  propofals,  confidering  their  prefent  fituation, 
would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
moll  partial  adherents,  and  turn  the  general  favour 
to  the  king's  party :  And  that,  at  worft,  time  might 
be  gained  by  this  expedient,  and  a  delay  of  the  im- 
minent danger  with  which  the  king  was  at  prefent 
threatened  ^. 

CfiARLES,  on  alTembling  the  council,  had  de- 
clared againfl  all  advances  towards  an  accommo- 
dation ;  and  had  faid,  that,  having  now  nothing  left 
him  but  his  honour,  this  laft  poffelTion  he  was  re- 
folved  fteadily  to  preferve,  and  rather  to  periih  than 
yield  any  farther  to  the  pretenfions  of  his  enemies  *. 
But,  by  the  unanimous  defire  of  the  counfellors,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  Southampton's  advice- 
That  nobleman,  therefore,  with  fir  John  Colepeper 
and  fir  William  Uvedale,  was  difpatched  to  Lon- 
don, with  offers  of  a  treaty  ^,  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  gave  little  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
Southampton  v;a3  not  allowed  by  the  peers  to  take 
his  feat ;  but  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  mefl'age  to 
the  uftier,  and  immediately  to  depart  the  city : 
The  commons  fliowcd  little  better  difpofition  to- 
wards Colepeper  and  Uvedale  ".  Both  houfes  re- 
•  plied,  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  he  took  down  his  ftandard,  2md  recalled 
his  proclamations,  in  v/hich  the  parliament  fuppofed 

^  Clarendon,  vol.   iii.  p.  7.  =»  Idem,  ibid. 
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themfelves  to  be  declared  traitors.  The  king,  by  C  HA  p, 
a  lecond  meflage,  denied  any  fuch  intention  againft  ^,^„,^^ 
the  two  hoiifes  ;  but  offered  to  recal  thefe  procla-  164.7. 
niations,  provided  the  parliament  agreed  to  recal 
theirs,  in  which  his  adherents  were  declared  traitors. 
They  dcfired  him,  in  return,  to  difmifs  his  forces, 
to  refide  with  his  parliament,  and  to  give  up  de- 
linquents to  their  juftice  ;  that  is,  abandon  himfelf 
and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  ^  Both 
parties  flattered  themfelves,  that,  by  thefe  meflages 
and  replies,  they  had  gained  the  ends  which  they 
propofed  %  The  king  believed  that  the  people 
were  made  fufliciently  fenfible  of  the  parliament's 
infolcnce  and  averfion 'to  peace:  The  parliament 
intended,  by  this  vigour  in  their  refolutions,  to  fup- 
port  the  vigour  of  their  military  operations.  ^ 

The  courare  of  the  parliament  was  increafed,  be- 
fides  their  great  fuperiority  of  force,  by  two  recent 
events,  which  had  happened  in  their  favour.  Go- 
ring was  governor  of  Portfmouth,  the  beft  fortified 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  its  fituation,  of  great 
importance.  This  man  feemed  to  have  rendered 
himfelf  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  king,  by  be- 
traying, probably  magnifying,  the  fecret  cabals  of 
the  army ;  and  the  parliament  thought  that  his 
fidelity  to  them  might,  on  that  account,  be  entirely 
depended  on.  But  the  fame  levity  of  mind  ftill  at- 
tended him,  and  the  fame  difregard  to  engage- 
ments and  profedions.  He  took  underhand  his 
meafures  with  the  court,  and  declared  againft  the 

o  _ 

parhament.  But,  though  he  had  been  fufficiently 
fupplied  with  monev,  and  long  before  knew  his 
danger,  fo  fmall  was  his  forefight,  that  he  had  left 
the  place  entirely  deflitute  of  provifions,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  ^ 

''   Rtilhwortli,  vol.  '/.   p,  786.     Diigdale,   p.  ^o^. 
>=   Whitlocke,  p.  59.  f  Kufliwoitli,  vol.  V.  p.  683. 
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CHAP.      -ypjE  niarquls  of  Hertford  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
4.^_^^_1^  greatefl  quality  and  charafter  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
1 6^.1.     equally  with  the  king,  defcended,  by  a  female,  from 
Henry  VII.     During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had 
attempted,  without  having  obtained  the  confent  of 
that  monarch,    to    marry  Arabella  Stuart,  a  lady 
nearly  related  to  the  crown ;  and,  upon  difcovery 
of  his  intentions,  had  been  obliged,  for  fome  time, 
to  fly  the  kingdom.     Ever  after,  he  was  looked  on 
with  an  evil  eye  at  court,  from  which,  in  a  great 
nieafure,  he  withdrew ;  and  living  in  an  independ- 
ent manner,  he  addidled  himfelf  entirely  to  literary 
occupations  and  amufements.     In  proportion  as  the 
king  declined  in  populaiity,  Hertford*^  character 
fiouriflied  with  the  people  ;   and  when  this  parlia- 
ment  aflembled,  no   nobleman  poffeiTed  more  ge- 
neral favour  and  authority.     By  his  fagacity,  he 
foon  perceived,  that  the  commons,  not  content  with 
correcting  the  abufes  of  government,  were  carried, 
liy  the  natural  current  of  power  and  popularity,  into 
the  oppofite  extreme,  and  were  committing  viola- 
tions, no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  former,  upon  the 
Englifli  conltitution.     Immediately  he  devoted  him- 
felf to  the  fupport  of  the  king's  falling  authority, 
and  was  prevailed  with  to  be  governor  to  the  young 
prince,  and  refide  at  court,  to  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  he  gave,  by  his  prefence,  a  new  luftre  and 
authority.     So  high  was  his  character  for  mildnefs 
and  humanity,  that  he  ftill  preferved,  by  means  of 
ihefe  popular  virtues,  the  public  favour  j  and  every 
one  was  fenfibie  of  the  true  motive  of  his  change. 
Notwithflanding   his   habits  of  eafe  and  fludy,  he 
now  exerted  himfelf  in  raihng  an  army  for  the  king; 
and  being  named  general  of  the  weftern  counties, 
where  his  interefl  chiefly  lay,  he  began  to  alTemble 
forces  in  Soraerfetfhire.     By  the  ailiflance  of  lord 
Seymour,   lord   Paulet,    John   Dig  by,   fon   of  the 
earl  of  Briilol,  fir  Francis  Hawley,  and  others,  he 
had  drawn  together  fome  appearance  of  an  army ; 

when 
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when  the  parliament,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger,  C  h^a  p. 
fent  the  earl  of  Bedford  with  a  confiderable  force  *.— -v^-l^ 
againft  him.     On  his  approach,  Hertford  was  ob-     1641. 
lired  to  retire  into  Sherborne  caftle ;  and,  finding 
that  place  untenable,  he  himfelf  paffed   over  into 
Wales,  leaving  fir  Ralph  Hopton,  fir  John  Berke- 
ley, Digby,   and  other   officers,  with  their  horfe, 
conVifting  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to  march 
into  Cornwal,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  county  better 
prepared  for  their  reception  ^. 

All  the  difperfed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary 
army  were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton ; 
and  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  had  joined  them,  found 
the  whole  amount  to  15,000  men\  The  king, 
though  his  camp  had  been  gradually  reinforced  from 
all  quarters,  was  fenfible  that  he  had  no  army  which 
could  cope  with  fo  formidable  a  force;  and  he 
thought  it  prudent,  by  flow  marches,  to  retire  to 
Derby,  thence  to  Shrewlbury,  in  order  to  counte- 
nance the  levies  which  his  friends  were  making  in 
thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march  from 
Shrewfbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by 
reciprocal  ties,  he  folemnly  made  the  following  de- 
claration before  his  whole  army  : 

"  I  DO  promife,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
"  and  as  I  hope  for  his  bleffing  and  proteftion,  that 
«  I  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  defend  and 
"  maintain  the  true  reformed  proteflant  religion, 
«  eftabliflied  in  the  church  of  England,  and,  by  the  - 
, "  grace  of  God,  in  the  fame  will  live  and  die. 

"  I  DESIRE  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  mea- 
«'  fure  of  my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and 
«  property  of  the  fubjea  may  be  preferved  by  them 
«  with  the  fame  care  as  my  own  jufl  rights.     And 

s  Clarendon,  vol.vi.  p.  *,  3.  &<=•  **  Whitlocke,  p.  Co. 
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CHAP."  if  it  pleafe  God,  by  his  blefling  on  this  army, 
^^^'  "  raifed  for  my  necefiary  defence,  to  preferve  me 
164.2.  "  from  the  prefent  rebellion,  I  do  folemnly  and 
*'  faithfully  promife,  in  the  fight  of  God,  to  main- 
"  tain  the  juil  privileges  and  freedom  of  parlia* 
*'  ment,  and  to  govern,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power, 
"  by  the  known  flatiites  and  cuftoms  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  and  particularly  to  obferve  inviolably  the 
"  laws  to  which  I  have  given  my  confent  this  par- 
*'  liament.  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergence,  and  the 
*'  great  necefTity  to  which  I  am  driven,  beget  any 
"  violation  of  law,  I  hope  it  fliall  be  imputed  by 
*'  God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  this  war  ;  not  to 
*'  me,  who  have  fo  earneftly  laboured  to  preferve 
*'  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

"  When  I  willingly  fail  in  thefe  particulars,  I 
*'  fliall  expeft  no  aid  or  relief  from  man,  nor  any 
*'  proteclion  from  above :  But  in  this  refolution  I 
*'  hope  for  the  cheerful  affiftance  of  all  good  men, 
"  and  am  confident  of  the  blefling  of  heaven'." 

Though  the  concurrence  of,  the  church  un- 
doubtedly incrtafed  the  king's  adherents,  it  may 
fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the  high  monarchical  doc- 
trines, fo  much  inculcated  by  the  clergy,  had  never 
done  him  any  real  fervice.  The  bulk  of  that  ge- 
nerous train  of  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  at- 
tended the  king  in  his  diflreffes,  breathed  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  loyalty  :  And  in  the  hopes 
alone  of  his  fubmitting  to  a  legal  and  limxired  go- 
vernm^ent,  were  they  willing,  in  his  defence,  to  [d,- 
orifice  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

While  the  king's  army  lay  at  Shrewfbury,  and 
he  was  employing  himfeif  in  colleding  ^money, 
which  he  received,  though  in  no  great  quantities, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  plate  of  the 
univerfities,  which  was  fent  him,  the  news  arrived 

J  Clarendon,  voLiii.  p.  16,  17.     Dng-hle,  p.  104. 
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of  an  a6lion,  the  firft  which  had  happened  in  thefe  chap, 
wars,  and  where  he  was  fuccefsful.  .         ' 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  164.1, 
the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  un- 
fortunate Palatine,  had  offered  their  fervice  to  the 
king ;  and  the  former,  at  that  time,  commanded  a 
body  of  horfe,  which  had  been  fcnt  to  Worcefter, 
in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  Effex,  who  was 
marching  towards  that  city.  No  fooner  had  the 
prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  fome  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without  delay,  he 
brifkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling  from  a 
lane,  and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys, 
who  led  them,  and  who  fought  with  valour,  being 
mortally  wounded,  fell  from  his  horfe.  The  whole 
party  was  routed,  and  was  purfued  above  a  mile. 
The  prince,  hearing  of  ElTex's  approach,  returned 
to  the  main  body''.  This  rencounter,  though 
in  itfelf  of  fmall  importance,  mightily  raifed  the 
reputation  of  the  ro\alifts,  and  acquired  to  prince 
Rupert  the  character  of  promptitude  and  courage  ; 
qualities  which  he  eminently  difplayed  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war. 

.The  king,  on  muftering  his  army,  found  it 
amount  to  10,000  men.  The  earl  of  Lindcfey, 
who  in  his  youth  had  fought  experience  of  military 
fervice  in  the  Low  Countries ',  was  general  :  Prince 
Rupert  commanded  the  horfe :  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  the 
foot :  Sir  Arthur  Afton,  the  dragoons  :  Sir  John 
Hey  don,  the  artillery.  Lord  Bernard  Stuart  was 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards.  The  eilates  and 
revenue  of  this  fingle  troop,  according  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon's computation,  were  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe 
of  all  the  members,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
war,  voted  in  both  houfes.  Their  fervants,  under 
the  command  of  fir  William  Killigrew,  made  an- 


^  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  af.     May,   book  jii.  p.  jo. 
'  He  was  then  lord  V/Illoughby. 
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c  II  A  P.  other  troop,   and   always  marched  with  their  ma- 
^■^'^-     fters  ^ 

With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewfbury,  re- 
folving  to  give  battle  as  foon  as  poffible  to  the  army 
of  the  parliament,  which,  he  heard,  was  continually 
augmenting  by  fupplies  from  London.  In  order  to 
bring  on  an  action,  he  directed  his  march  towards 
the  capital,  which,  he  knew,  the  enemy  would  not 
abandon  to  him.  KlTex  had  now  received  his  in- 
(truftions.  The  import  of  them  was,  to  prefent  a 
mod  humble  petition  to  the  king,  and  to  refcue  him 
and  the  royal  family  from  thofe  defperate  malignants, 
vrho  had  feized  their  perfons ".  Two  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  royalifls  from  Shrewfbury,  he  left 
Worcefter.  Though  it  be  commonly  eafy  in  civil 
wars  to  get  intelligence,  the  armies  were  within  fi:^ 
miles  of  each  other,  ere  either  of  the  generals  was 
acquainted  with  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 
Shrewibury  and  Worcefter,  the  places  from  which 
they  fet  out,  are  not  above  twenty  miles  diflant;  yet 
had  the  two  armies  marched  ten  days  in  this  mutual 
ignorance.  So  much  had  military  Ikill,  during  a 
long  peace,  decayed  in  England  ". 

Battle  of  The  royal  army  lay  near  Banbury  :  That  of  the 
parliament  at  Kemton,  m  the. county  or   vVarwic. 

23d  oa.  Prince  Rupert  fent  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. Though  the  day  was  far  advanced,  the 
king  refolved  upon  the  attack :  ElTex  drew  up  his 
men  to  receive  him.  Sir  Faithful  Fortefcue,  who 
had  levied'  a  troop  for  the  Iriih  wars,  had  been 
obliged  to  ferve  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was 
now  pofted  on  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Ram- 
fay,  a  Scotchman.  No  fooner  did  the  king's  army 
approach,  than  Fortefcue,  ordering  his  troop  to  dif- 
charge  their  piftols  in  the  ground,  put  himfelf  under 
the  command  of  prince  Rupert.     Partly  from  this 

™  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.     Warwick,  p.  231. 

n  VVhitlocke,  p.  59-     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  z8,  &c. 
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incident,  partly  from  the  furious  fhock  made  upon  C  H  A  h. 
them  by  the  prince ;  that  whole  wing  of  cavalry  ^^^' 
immediately  fled,  and  were  purfued  for  two  miles.  "TT^z. 
The  right  wing  of  the  parliament's  army  had  no 
better  fuccefs.  Chafed  from  their  ground  by  Wil- 
mot  and  fir  Arthur  Afton,  they  alfo  took  to  flight. 
The  king's  body  of  referve,  commanded  by  fir 
John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  foldiers,  that  all  was 
over,  and  impatient  to  have  fome  fhare  in  the  ac- 
tion, heedlefsly  follov»^ed  the  chafe,  which  their  left 
wing  had  precipitately  led  them.  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, who  commanded  Eflfex's  referve,  perceived 
the  advantage :  He  wheeled  about  upon  the  king's 
infantry,  nov/  quite  unfurnifhed  of  horfe;  and  he 
made  greaC  havoc  among  them.  Lindefey,  the  ge- 
neral, was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner. 
His  fon,  endeavouring  his  refcue,  fell  likewife  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who 
carried  the  king's  fl:andard,  was  killed,  and  the 
ftandard  taken  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  recovered.  In 
this  fituation,  prince  Rupert,  on  his  return,  found 
affairs.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
feat inflead  of  a  victory,  with  which  he  had  haftily 
flattered  himfelf.  Some  advifed  the  king  to  leave 
the  field  :  But  that  prince  reje6ted  fuch  pufillani- 
mous  counfel.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other 
for  fome  time,  and  neither  of  them  retained  courap-e 
fuflicient  for  a  new  attack.  All  night  they  lay  under 
arms ;  and  next  morning  found  themfelves  in  fight 
of  each  other.  General,  as  well  as  foldier,  on  both 
fides,  feemed  averfe  to  renew  the  battle.  Elfex: 
firll  drew  off,  and  retired  to  Warwic.  The  king 
returned  to  his  former  quarters.  Five  thoufand 
men  are  faid  to  have  been  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  two  armies,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  the  oppofite  accounts,  was  nearly 
equal.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  firft  battle, 
fought  at  Keinton,  or  Edge-hill  p. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  44,  &c.    May,  book  iii.  p,  j6,  &c. 
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CHAP.  Some  of  Elfex's  horfe,  who  had  been  driven  off 
^^'  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  flying  to  a 
great  diftance,  carried  news  of  a  total  defeat,  and 
itruck  a  mighty  terror  into  the  city  and  parliament. 
After  a  few  days,  a  more  jufl:  account  arrived ;  and 
then  the  parliament  pretended  to  a  complete  vic- 
tory '^.  The  king  alfo,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting 
to  difplay  his  advantages;  though,  except  the  taking 
of  Banbury,  a  few  days  after,  he  had  few  marks  of 
victory  to  boaft  of.  He  continued  his  march,  and 
took  polleflion  of  Oxford,  the  only  town  in  his 
dominions  which  was  altogether  at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refrefh- 
ed  ;  as  the  weath(ir  flill  continued  favourable,  it  was 
again  put  in. motion.  A  party  of  horfe  approached 
to  Reading,  of  which  Martin  was  appointed  gover- 
nor by  the  parliament.  Both  governor  and  garrifon 
were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  precipitation 
to  London.  The  king,  hoping  that  every  thing 
would  yield  before  him,  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  to  Reading.  The  parliament,  who,  inftead 
of  their  fond  expedations,  that  Charles  would  never 
be  able  to  colleQ:  an  army,  had  now  the  profpedt  of 
a  civil  war,  bloody,  and  of  uncertain  event;  were 
farther  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  royal 
army,  while  their  own  forces  lay  at  a  diftance. 
They  voted  an  addrefs  for  a  treaty.  The  king*s 
nearer  approach  to  Colebroke  quickened  their  ad- 
vances for  peace.  Northumberland  and  Pembroke, 
with  three  commoners,  prefented  the  addrefs  of 
both  houfes  ;  in  which  they  befought  his  majefl:y  to 
appoint  fome  convenient  place  where  he  might  re- 
fide  till  committees  could  attend  him  with  propofals. 
The  kinp-  named  Windfor,  and  defired  that  their 
garrifon  might  be  removed,  and  his  o\vn  troops; 
admitted  into  that  cafl:le  ^ 

1  Whitlocke,  p.  6i.     Clarendon,  vol,  iii.   p.  59. 
'  Whillptke,  J).  6j.     Clartiicion,  vol.  iii.  p.  73-     • 
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Meanwhile  Eflex,  advancing  by  hafly  marches,  ^  i-i  a  p. 
had  arrived  at  London.     But  neither  the  prefence         ^ .'   . 
of  his  army,  nor  the  precarious  hopes  of  a  treaty,      164.2. 
retarded  the  king's  approaches.     Charles  attacked,  ^,°*'\^1^°" 
at  Brentford,  two  regiments  quartered  there,  and 
after  a  fiiarp  action  beat  them  from  that  village, 
and  took   about    500   prifoners.     The   parliament 
had  fent  orders  to  forbear  all  hoftilities,  and  had  ex- 
pelled the  fame  from  the  king ;  though  no  fiipula- 
tions  to  that  purpofe  had  been  mentioned  ,by  their 
commiffioners.    Loud  complaints  were  raifed  againfl; . 
this  attack,  as  if  it  had   been   the  moil  apparent 
perfidy,    and   breach   of  treaty*.      Inflamed   with 
refentment,  as  well  as  anxious  for  its  own  fafety, 
the   city   marched   its    trained   bands   in  excellent 
order,  and  joined  the  army  under  EOex.     The  par- 
liamentary army  now  amounted  to  above  24,000 
men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king  ^ 
After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  for  fome 
time,    Charles  drew  oft  and    retired    to   Reading, 
thence  to  Oxford. 

While  the  principal  armies  on  both  fides  were 
kept  in  Inaftion  by  the  winter  feafon,  the  king  and 
parliament  were  employed  in  real  preparations  far 
war,  and  in  feeming  advances  towards  peace.  By 
means  of  contributions  or  aflelTments,  levied  by  the 
horfe,  Charles  maintained  his  cavalry:  By  loans 
and  voluntary  prefents,  fent  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  he  fupported  his  infantry :  JBut  the 
fupplies  were  flill  very  unequal  to  the  neceffiti^ 
under  which  he  laboured ".  Tlie  parliament  had 
much  greater  refources  for  money ;  and  had,  by 
confequence,  every  military  preparation  in  much 
.greater  order  and  abundance.  Befides  an  impofition 
levied  in  Lpndon,  amounting  to  the  five-and-twentieth 
part  of  ever^  one's  fubftance,   they  ellablilhed  on 

s  Whitlocke,  p.  62.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  75, 
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CHAP,  that   city   a  weekly  affeiTment  of  10,000  pounds^ 
^_   /  -'  _.  and  another  of  23,518,  on  the  reft  of  the  king- 

1642.  dom "'.  And  as  their  authority  was  at  prefent  efta- 
bHfhed  in  mod  counties,  they  levied  thefe  taxes 
with  regularity ;  though  they  amounted  to  fums 
much  greater  than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to 
the  public. 

1643.  The  king  and  parliament  fent  reciprocally  their 
demands ;  and  a  treaty  commenced,  but  without 
any  celTation  of  hoftihties,  as  had  at  firft  been  pro- 
poled.      The  earl   of  Northumberland,    and   four 

Ncgo'.ia-  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  came  to  Oxford  as 
rion  at  commifiioners ".  In  this  treaty  the  king  perpetua- 
ally  infilled  on  the  re-eflablifliment  of  the  crown  in 
its  legal  powers,  and  on  the  reftoration  of  his  con- 
jflitutional  prerogative  ^ :  The  parliament  ftill  re- 
quired new  concellions,  and  a  farther  abridgment 
of  regal  authority,  as  a  more  eifedlual  remedy  to 
their  fears  and  jealoufies.  Finding  the  king  fup- 
ported  by  more  forces,  and  a  greater  party  than 
they  had  ever  looked  for,  they  feemingly  abated 
fomewhat  of  thofe  extravagant  conditions  which 
they  had  formerly  claimed ;  but  their  demands  were 
ftill  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty.  Befides  other 
articles,  to  which  a  complete  viftory  alone  could 
entitle  them,  they  required  the  king  in  exprefs  terms 
utterly  to  abolifh  epifcopacy ;  a  demand  which,  be- 
fore, they  had  only  infmuated :  And  they  required, 
that  all  other  ecclefiaftical  controverfies  fhould  be 
determined  by  their  aifembly  of  divines  ;  that  is,  in 
the  manner  the  moft  repugnant  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  king  and  all  his  partifans.  They  infilled,  that 
he  fliould  fubmit  to  the  punifhment  of  his  moft 
faithful  adherents.  And  they  defired  him  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  their  fettlement  of  the  militia,  and  to 
confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the 

^*' Clarendon,  vol,  iii.  p.  171.  *  Whjtlockfc,  p.  64. 
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fwovd.     In  anfwer  to  the  king's  propofal,  that  his  ^  hap. 
magazines,  towns,  •  forts,  and  fhips,  fhould  be  re-  -  ^ 

ftored  to  him,  the  parliament  required,  that  they     1643. 
fhould  be  put  into  fuch  hands  as  they  could  confide 
in  ^ :  The  nineteen  propofitions,  which  they  formerly 
fent  to  the  king,  fhewed  their  inclination  to  abolifh 
monarchy  :  They  only  afked,  at  prefent,  the  power 
of  doing  it.     And  having  nov/^  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  been  guilty  of  treafon,  by  levying  war  againft 
their  fovereign ;  it  is  evident  that   their   fears   and 
jealoufies  muft,   on  that  account,    have  multiplied 
extremely;  and  have  rendered  their  perfonal  fafety, 
which  they  interwove  with  the  fafety  of  the  nation, 
ftill  more  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
monarch.     Though  the  gentlenefs  and  lenity  of  the 
king's    temper   might   have  enfured   them   againft 
fchemes  of  future  vengeance  ;  they  preferred,  as  is, 
no  doubt,  natural,  an  independent  fecurity,  accom- 
panied too  with  fovereign  power,  to  the  ftation  of 
fubjeds,  and  that  not  entirely  guarded  from  all  ap- 
prehenfions  of  danger  *. 

The  conferences  went  no  farther  than  the  fird 
demand  on  each  fide.  The  parliament,  finding 
that  there  vi'as  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  any 
agreement,  fuddenly  recalled  their  commif- 
fioners. 

A  MILITARY  enterprife,  which  they  had  con- 
certed early  in  the  fpring,  was  immediately  under- 
taken. Reading,  the  garrifon  of  the  king's  which 
lay  near  eft  to  London,  was  efteemed  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  llrength  in  that  age,  when  the  art  of  at- 
tacking towns  was  not  well  underftood  in  Europe, 
and  was  totally  unknown  in  England.  The  earl 
of  Elfex  fat  down  before  this  place  with  an  army  Airil  15. 
of  18,000  men;  and  carried  on  the  fiege  by  re- 
gular approaches.    -Sir  Arthur  Alton,  the  gover- 

*  Rufhworrh,  vol,  vi.  p.  \66.     Clarendon,  vol.  iil,  p.  119, 
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CHAP,  nor,  being  wounded,  colonel  Fielding  fu<:ceeded  to 
«,  ---'  J  the   command.      In   a   little   time   the    town   was 
1643.     found  to  be  no  longer  in  a  condition  of  defence; 
and  though  the  king  approached,  with  an  intention 
of  obliging  Eflex  to  raife  the  fiege,  the  difpofition 
of  the  parliamentary  army  was  fo  ftrong,  as  ren- 
dered the  defign  impradicable.     Fielding,  therefore, 
April  27.    was  contented  to  yield  the  town,  on  condition  that 
he  fliould  bring  off  all  the  garrifon  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  deliver  up  deferters.     This  laft  article 
was  thought  fo  ignominious  and  fo  prejudicial  to  the 
king's  interefts,  that  the  governor  was  tried  by  a 
council  of  war,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life,  for 
confenting  to  it.     His  fentence  was  afterwards  re- 
mitted by  the  king  ^ 

Essex's  army  had  been  fully  fupplied  with  all  ne- 
ceflaries  from  London:  Even  many  fuperfluities  and 
luxuries  were  fent  them  by  the  care  of  the  zealous 
citizens :  Yet  the  hardfliips,  which  they  fuffered 
from  the  fiege,  during  fo  early  a  feafon,  had  weak- 
ened them,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  no 
longer  fit  for  any  nev/  enterprife.  And  the  two 
armies,  for  fome  time,  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  other,  without  attempting,  on  either 
fide,  any  action  of  moment. 

Besides  the  military  operations  between  the 
principal  armies,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
.  '^land  J  each  county,  each  town,  each  family  almofl, 
was  divided  within  itfelf ;  and  the  moll  violent 
convuifions  fliook  the  whole  Idngdom.  Through- 
out the  winter,  continual  efforts  had  every-where 
been  made  by  each  party  to  furmount  its  antago- 
iiifl ;  and  the  Englifh,  roufed  from  the  lethargy  of 
peace,  with  eager,  though  unfldlful  hands,  em- 
ployed againfl  their  fellow-citizens  their  long-ne- 
gleded  weapons.     The  furious  zeal  for  liberty  and 

*»  Rufhvvojth,  vol.  vi.  p.  a6j,  Sic,      Claieudon,  vol.  iii.  p.  237, 
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prelbyterlan  difcipline,  which  had  hitherto  run  un-  chap. 
controlled  throughout  the  nation,  now  at  iafl  ex-  .   ^^}[. 
cited  an  equal  ardor  for  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  ;      ,6^3. 
when   the    intention    of    aboliihing    thefe    ancient 
modes  of  government  was  openly  avowed  by  the 
parliament.       Conx'^ntions   for   neutrality,   though 
in  feveral  counties  they  had  been  entered  into,  and 
confirmed   by  the  mod  folemn  oaths,    yet,    beinfr 
voted  illegal  by  the  two  houfes,  were  immediately 
broken "" ;  and  the  fire  of  difcord  was  fpread  into 
every  quarter.     The   altercation   of  difcourfe,   the 
controverfics-of  the  pen,  but,  above  all,  the  decla- 
mations of  the  pulpit,   indifpofed  the  minds  of  men 
towards  each  other,  and  propagated  the  blind  rage 
of  party  ^     Fierce,  however,  and  inflamed  as  were 
the  difpofitions  of  the  Englifli,  by  a  war  both  civil 
and  religious,   that  great  deftroyer   of  humanity  5 
all  the  events  of  this  period  are  lefs  diftinguiflied 
by  atrocious  deeds  either  of  treachery  or  cruelty, 
than  were  ever  any  inteftine  difcords,    which  had 
fo  long  a  continuance.     A  circumftance  which  will 
be  found  to  reflect  great    praife    on  the   national 
character  of  that  people,  now  fo  unhappily  roufed 
to  arms. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the 
parliament,  the  earl  of  Newcaflle  for  the  king. 
The  latter  nobleman  began  thofe  aflTociations  which 
were  afterwards  fo  much  praiSlifed  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  He  united  in  a  league  for  the  king 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland,  and  the  Bifhopric,  and  engaged,  . 
fome  time  after,  other  counties  in  the  fame  aflbcia-' 
tion.  Findhig  that  Fairfax,  affifted  by  Hotham 
and  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  was  making  j^ogrefs  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Yorkfliire  ;  he  adva:.}ced  with 
a  body  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  polTefTion     . 

'  C'.aieTKion,  vol.  Hi.  p.  137.  139.  ^  Dugdale,  p.  95. 
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CHAP,  of  York.     At  Tadcafler,  he  attacked  the  forces  of 
^^^-     the  parliament,  and  dillodged  them  :    But  his  vic- 

'^164.^."'  ^^^y  ^"^^  ^°^  decifive.  In  other  rencounters  he  ob- 
tained fome  inconfiderable  advantages.  But  the 
chief  benefit  which  refulted  from  his  enterprifes  was, 
the  eftabhfhing  of  the  king's  authority  in  all  the 
northern  provinces. 

In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  lord  Broke  w^as 
killed  by  a  fhot,  while  he  was  taking  poffellion  of 
Litchfield  for  the  parliament  ^  After  a  fhort  com- 
bat, near  Stafford,  between  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton and  fir  John  Gell,  the  former,  who  commanded 
the  king's  forces,  was  killed,  while  he  fought  with 
great  valour,  and  his  forces,  difcouraged  by  his 
death,  though  they  had  obtained  the  advantage  in 
the  action,  retreated  into  the  town  of  Stafford  '. 

Sir  Willfam  Waller  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
among  the  generals  of  the  parliament.  Aftiveand 
indefatigable  in  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterprif- 
ing  ;  he  was  fitted  by  his  genius  to  the  nature  of 
the  W'ar  ;  which,  being  managed  by  raw  troops, 
conducted  by  unexperienced  commanders,  afforded 
fuccefs  to  every  bold  and  fudden  undertaking. 
After  taking  Winchefler  and  Chichefler,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Glocefler,  which  was  in  a  manner 
blockaded  by  lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  con- 
fiderable  forces  in  Wales  for  the  royal  party  ^. 
While  he  attacked  the  Welfh  on  one  fide,  a  fally 
from    Glocefler    made    impreflion    on    the    other. 

=  He  had  taken  polTeflion  of  Litchfield,  and  was  viewing  from  a 
window  St.  Cliaii's  cathedral,  in  which  a  party  of  the  royalirts  had 
fortified  themfeives.  '  He  was  cnled  in  complete  armour,  but  was 
(hot  through  the  eye  hy  a  random  ball.  Lord  Broke  was  a  zealoiig 
puritan  ;  and  had  formerly  faid,  that  he  hoped  to  fte  with  his  eyts 
the  ruin  of  all  tlie  cathedrals  of  England.  It  was  a  luptrftitioiis 
remark  of  the  royalilts,  that  he  was  killed  on  St.  Chad's  day  by  a 
fliot  from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which  pieiced  that  very  eye  by 
which  he  hoped  to  lee  the  ruin  of  all  cathedrals.  Dugdale^  y>,  n8. 
Clarendon,  &c. 
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Herbert  was  defeated  ;    five  hundred  of   his  men  ^  ^^^  P. 
killed  on  the  fpot ;  a  thoufand  taken  prifoners  ;  and  .        -\j 
he  himfelf  efcaped  with  Tome  difficulty  to  Oxford.      i6+j. 
Hereford,  efteemed  a  flrong  town,  defended  by  a 
confiderable  garrifon,   was  furrendered  to  Waller, 
from  the  cowardice  of  colonel  Price  the  governor. 
Tewkefbury  underwent  the  fame  fate.     Worcefter 
refufed  him  admittance  ;  and  Waller,  without  plac- 
ing any  garrifons  in  his  new  conquefts,  retired  to 
Gloceiler,  and  he  thence  joined  the  army  under  the 
earl  of  Eflex  ^ 

But  the  mofl;  remarkable  adions  of  valour,  dur-  viaorles 
ing  this  winter-feafon,  were  performed  in  the  weft.  °^I^^.^'°Y^ 
When  fir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  his  fmall  troop,  re-  ^g^^ 
tired  into  Cornwall  before  the  earl  of  Bedford,  that 
nobleman,  defpifmg  fo  inconfiderable  a  force,  aban- 
doned the  purfuit,  and  committed  the  care  of  fup- 
preifmg  the  royal  party  to  the  (heriffs  of  the  county. 
But  the  affeftions  of  Cornwall  were  much  inclined 
to  the  king's  fervice.  While  fir  Richard  BuUer 
and  fir  Alexander  Carew  lay  at  Launcefton,  and 
employed  themfelves  in  executing  the  parliament's 
ordinance  for  the  militia,  a  meeting  of  the  county 
was  aifembled  at  Truro  ;  and  after  Hopton  pro- 
duced his  commifTion  from  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
the  king's  general,  it  was  agreed  to  execute  the 
laws,  and  to  expel  thefe  invaders  of  the  county. 
The  train-bands  were  accordingly  levied,  Launcefton 
taken,  and  all  Cornwall  reduced  to  peace  and  to 
obedience  under  the  knig. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the 
commencement  of  thefe  diforders,  to  claim,  on  all 
occafions,  the  ftrid  execution  of  the  laws,  which 
they  knew  were  favourable  to  them  ;  and  the  par- 
liament, rather  than  have  recourfe  to  the  plea  of 
neceliity,  and  avow  the  tranfgrellion  of  any  ftatute, 

^  Rufli.  vol.vi.  p.  263. 
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'  /  ^   had  alfo  been  accuftomed  to  warp  the  laws,  and  hf 
._  ^.  \^  forced  conilruftlons  to  interpret  them  in  their  own 
1643,      favour'.     But  though  the   king  was  naturally  the 
gainer  by  fuch  a  method  of  conducting  war,  and  it 
was  by  favour  of  law  that  the  train-bands   were 
raifed  in  Cornwall ;   it  appeared  that  thofe  maxims 
were  now  prejudicial   to  the  royal  party.      Thefe 
troops  could  not  legally,  without  their  own  confent, 
'  be  carried  out  of  the  county  ;  and  confequently,  it 
was  impoflible  to  pufn  into  Devonlhire  the  advan- 
tage which  they  had  obtained.     The  Cornifli  rdyal- 
ifts,  therefore,   bethought  themfelves  of  levying  a 
force  which  might  be  more  ferviceable.     Sir  Bevil 
Granville,  the  moil  beloved  man  of  that  country, 
lir  Ralph  Hopton,  fir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundel, 
and  Trevannion,  undertook,  at  their  own  charges,- 
to  raife  an  army  for  the  king ;   and  their  great  in- 
tereft  in  Cornwall  foon  enabled  them  to  effect  their 
purpofe.     The  parliament,  alarmed  at  this  appear- 
ance of  the  royalills,  gave  a  commiilion  to  Ruth- 
ven,  a  Scotchman,  governor  of  Plymouth,  to  march 
with  all  the  forces  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  and  De- 
von, and  make   an  entire  conqueil  of  Cornwall. 
The  earl  of  Stamford  followed  him  at  fome  dif- 
tance  with  a  confiderable  fupply.     Ruthven,  having 
entered  Cornwall  by  bridges  thrown  over  the  Ta* 
mar,  haftened  to  an  action  ;  left  Stamford  fhould 
join  him,   and  obtain  the  honour  of  that  victory 
which  he  looked  for  with  alTurance.     The  royaliftsj 
in  like  m^ner,  were  impatient  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  decificn  before  Ruthven's  army  fliould  receive 
fo  confiderable  a  reinforcement.      The  battle  was 
fought  on  Bradoc  Down  ;    and  the  king*s  forces, 
though  inferior  in  number,  gave  a  total  defeat  to 
their  enemies.    Ruthven,  with  a  few  broken  troops, 
fled  to  Saltafli ;   and  when  that  town  was  taken,  he 
i?fcaped,  with  fome  difucuity,  aird  alnwft  alone,  into 

*  Clarendon,  voj.  iii,  p,  i  jo. 
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Plymouth.      Stamford  retired,  and  diftrlbuttd   his  chap. 
forces  into  Plymouth  and  Exeter.  v^i^,iL^ 

Notwithstanding  thefe  advantages,  the  ex-  ,5^^. 
treme  want  both  of  money  and  ammunition  under 
which  the  Cornifh  royahfts  laboured,  obliged  them 
to  enter  ijito  a  convention  of  neutrality  with  the  par- 
liamentary party  in  Devoniliire  ;  and  this  neutrality 
held  all  the  winter-feafon.  In  the  fpring  it  wavS 
broken  by  the  authority  of  the  two  houfes  ;  and  war 
recommenced  with  great  appearance  of  difadvantage 
to  the  king's  party.  Stamford,  having  afiembled  a 
flrong  body  of  near  iexen  thcufand  men,  well  fup- 
plied  with  money,  provifions,  and  ammunition, 
advanced  upon  the  royalills,  who  were  not  half  his 
number,  and  were  opprefl'ed  by  every  kind  of  ne- 
ceffity.  Defpair,  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  Rattle  of 
thefe  troops,  commanded  by  the  prime  gentry  oi  MaVi'6th. 
the  county,  made  them  refolve,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  to  overcome  all  thefe  difadvantages.  Stamford 
being  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near 
Stratton,  they  attacked  him  in  four  divifions,  at 
five  in  the  morning,  having  lain  all  night  under 
arms.  One  divifion  was  commanded  by  lord  Mo- 
hun  and  fir  Ralph  Hopton,  another  by  fir  Bevil 
Granville  and  fir  John  Berkeley,  a  third  by  Slan- 
ning  and  Trevannion,  a  fourth  by  Baffet  and  Go- 
dolphin.  In  this  manner  the  adion  began  ;  the 
king's  forces  prelling  with  vigour  thefe  four  ways 
up  the  hill,  and  their  enemies  obitinately  defending 
themfelves.  The  fight  continued  with  doubtful 
fuccefs,  till  word  was  brought  to  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Corniili,  that  their  ammunition  was  fpent  to 
lefs  than  four  barrels  of  powder.  This  defect, 
which  they  concealed  from  the  foldiers,  they  re- 
folved  to  fupply  by  their  valour.  They  agreed  to 
advance  without  firing  till  they  lliould  reach  the  top 
of  xh6  hill,  and  could  be  on  equal  ground  with  the 
enemy.  The  courage  of  the  officers  was  fo  well 
L  1  3  feconded 
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CHAP,  feconded  by  the  foldiers,  that  the  royalifls  began  on 
^  _  ^^  all  fides  to  gain  ground.  Major-general  Chidley, 
164.3.  ^^^^  commanded  the  parliamentary  army  (for 
Stamford  kept  at  a  diftance)  failed  not  in  his  duty ; 
and  when  he  faw  his  men  recoil,  he  himfelf  ad- 
vanced with  a  good  fland  of  pikes,  and  piercing  into 
the  t.hickeft  of  the  enemy,  was  at  lafl  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  taken  prifoner.  His  army,  upon 
this  difafter,  gave  ground  apace ;  infomuch  that 
the  four  parties  of  the  royalifls,  growing  nearer  and 
nearer  as  they  afcended,  at  length  met  together 
upon  the  plain  at  the  top  ;  where  they  embraced 
with  great  joy,  and  fignalized  their  vidory  with 
loud  (houts  and  mutual  congratulations''. 

After  this  fuccefs,   the  attention  both  of  king 
and  parhament  was  turned  tov/ards  the  weft,  as  to  a 
Tery   important  fcene  of  adlion.       The  king  fent 
thither  the  marquis  of  Hertford  and  prmce  Mau- 
rice with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  ;  who  having 
joined  the  Cornifh  army,  foon  over-ran  the  county 
of  Devon  ;   and  advancing  into  that  of  Somerfet, 
began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,     On  the  other  hand, 
the  parliament  having  fupplied  fir  William  Waller, 
in  whom  they  much  trufted,  with  a  complete  army, 
difpatched  him  weftwards,   in  order  to  check  the 
I5attlecrf    progrefs  of  the  royalifts.      After  fome  fkirmifhes, 
down         ^^^  ^^^°  armies  met  at  Lanfdown,  near  Bath,  and 
5ihjuiy.    fought  a  pitched  battle,   with  great  lofs  on  both 
fides,  but  without  any  decifive  event '.     The  gallant 
Granville  was   there  killed  ;  and  Hopton,  by  the 
blowing  up  of  fqme  powder,  was  dangeroufly  hurt. 
The  royalifts  next  attempted  to  march  eaftwards, 
and  to  join  their  forces  to  the  king's  af  Oxford  : 
But  Waljer  hung  on  their  rear,  and  infefted  their 
jnarch  dll  they  reached  the  Devizes,      Reinforced 

^   Ri)(h.  vol.  vi.  p.  267    273.     Clarendon,  vol.  ili.  p.  2^^,  179. 
I  Kufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  28+.     Llaiendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 
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by  additional  troops,  which  flocked  to  him  from  all  C  H  A  p. 
quarters,    he    fo    much   furpafled    the   royalifts    in      ^^^' 
number,  that  they  durfl  no  longer   coiithme  their      jg^,, 
march,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the  hazard  of  an 
aflion.     It  was  refolved,  that  Hertford  and  prince 
Maurice  lliould  proceed  with  the  cavalry  ;  and  hav- 
ing procured  a  reinforcement  from  the  king,  fliould 
hallen  back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends.      Waller 
was  fo   confident  of  taking  this   body  of  infantry, 
now  abandoned  by  the  horfe,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,   that  their  work  w^as  done,  and  that  by 
the  next  pofl  he  would  inform  them  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  prifoners.     But  the  king,  even 
before  Hertford's  arrival,  hearing  of  the  great  difli- 
eulties  to  which  his  wcffern  armv  was  reduced,  had 
prepared  a  confiderable  body  of  cavalry,  which  he* 
iinmediately  difpatched  to  their  fuccour  under  the 
command  of  lord  Wilmot.      Waller  drew  up  on  Battle  of 
Roundway-down,  about  two  miles  from  the  Devi-  ^0""^- 
zes  J  and  advancing  with  his  cavalry  to  fight  Wil-  down, 
mot,  and  prevent  his  conjunction  with  the  Cornifh  13th  July, 
infantry,    was  received  with    equal   valour  by  the 
royalifts.    After  a  fharp  adion  he  was  totally  routed, 
and  flying  with  a  few   horfe,    efcaped  to   Briftol. 
Wilmot,  feizing  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  having 
joined  his  friends,    whom  he  came  to  relieve,  at- 
tacked Waller's  infantry  with  redoubled   courage, 
drove  them  off  the  field,  and  routed  and  difperfed 
the  whole  army '". 

This  important  victory  following  fo  quick  after 
many  other  fuccefles,  ftruck  great  difmay  into  the 
parliament,  and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  p^-incipal 
army  commanded  by  Effex.  Waller  exclaimed 
loudly  againfl  that  general,  for  allowing  Wilmot  to 
pafs  him,  and  proceed  without  any  interruption  to 
the  fuccour  of  the  diftrelled  infantry  at  the  Devizes. 

^  Rufh.  vol.  vi,  p.  285.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^gj, 
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But  ElTex,  finding  that  his  army  fell  continually  to. 
decay  after  the  fiege  of  Reading,  was  refolved  to 
remain  upon  the  defenfive  ;  and  the  weaknefs  of  the 
king,  and  his  want  of  all  military  (lores,  had  alfo 
reftrained  the  adivity  of  the  royal  army.  No  ac- 
tion had  happened  in  that  part  of  England,  except 
one  fkirmilh,  which  of  itfelf  was  of  no  great  con» 
fequence,  and  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
alone  of  the  famous  Hambden. 

Colonel  Urrey,  a  Scotchman,  who  ferved  in 
the  parhamentary  army,  having  received  fome  dif- 
guft,  came  to  Oxford,  and  offered  his  fervlces  to 
the  king.     In  order  to  prove  the  fmcerity  of  his 
converfion,  he  informed  prince  Rupert  of  the  loofe 
difpofition  of  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  exhorted 
him  to  form  fome  attempt  upon  them.    The  prince, 
who  was  entirely  fitted  for  that  kind  of  fervice,  fall- 
ing fuddenly  upon  the  difperfed  bodies  of  Efiex's 
army,  routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  ^ 
infantry,  and  carried  his  ravages  within  two  miles 
of  the  general's  quarters.     The  alarm  being  given, 
every  one  mounted  on  horfeback,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  the  prince,  to  recover  the  prifoners,  and  to  re- 
pair  the   difgrace  which   the  army  had  fuflained. 
Among  the  reil,  Hambden,  who  had  a  regiment 
of  Infantry  that  lay  at  a  diflance,  joined  the  horfe 
as  a  volunteer ;    and  overtaking    the    royalifts   on 
Chalgrave  field,    entered  Into  the  thickell  of  the 
battle.     By  the  bravery  and  adivity  of  Rupert,  the 
king's  troops  were  brought  off,  and  a  great  booty, 
together  with  two  hundred  prifoners,  was  conveyed 
to    Oxford.      But   what    mofl   pleafed   the   royal- 
ifts  was,   the   expedation   that  fome   difafter   had 
happened   to   Hambden,    their   capital   and   much 
dreaded   enerny.      One  of  the  prifoners  taken  iu 
the  aclion  faid,   that  he  was  confident  Mr.  Hamb- 
den was  hurt :    For  he  faw  him,  contrary  to  his 
ufual  cuflom,  ride  oS  the  field,  before  the  adloii 
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v/?.3   finifhed  ;    his   head   hanging   down,   and   his  c  h  a  p. 
hands  leaning  upon  his  horle's  neck.    Next  day,  the      ^^J- 
news  arrived,  that  he  was  fhot  in  the  fhoulder  with     ^f'    ^ 
a  brace  of  bullets,  and  the  bone  broken.    Some  days  Death  of 
after,  he  died,  in  exquifite  pain,  of  his  wound  ;  nor  ^^f^^^^en, 
could  his  whole  party,  had  their  army  met  with  a 
total  overthro\v,  have  been  thrown  into  greater  con- 
fternation.     The  king  himfelf  fo  highly  valued  him, 
that,  either  from  generofity  or  policy,  he  intended 
to  have  fent  Iiim  his  own  furgeon  to  afnil  at  his 
cure ". 

Many  were  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  emi- 
nent perfonage  j  and  his  valour,  during  the  war, 
had  ihone  out  with  a  luftre  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  accomplifhments  by  which  he  had  ever  been 
diftinguifhed.  Affability  in  converfarion ;  temper^ 
art,  and  eloquence  in  debate  ;  penetration  and  dif- 
cernment  in  counfel ;  induftry,  vigilance,  and  en- 
terprife  in  adion  ;  all  thefe  praifes  are  unanimoufly 
afcribed  to  him  by  hiftorians  of  the  mod  oppofitc 
parties.  His  virtues  too,  and  integrity,  in  all  the 
duties  of  private  life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  be- 
yond exception :  We  mud  only  be  cautious,  not- 
withftanding  his  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  not  haftily 
to  afcribe  to  him  the  praifes  of  a  good  citizen. 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  fought  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  and  fubverfion  of  the  confti- 
tution  ;  an  end  which,  had  it  been  attainable  by 
peaceful  meafures,  ought  carefully  to  have  been 
avoided  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  But  whe- 
ther in  the  purfuit  of  this  violent  enterprife,  he  v/as 
aftuated  by  private  ambition,  or  by  honeft  preju- 
dices, derived  from  the  former  exorbitant  powers 
of  royalty,  it  belongs  not  to  an  hillorian  of  this 
age,  fcarcely  even  to  an  intimate  friend,  pofitively 
to  determine  °, 

n  Warwick's  Memoirs,   p.  241.     Clarendon,  To!,  i.  p.  264, 
«  See  note  £GGJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  Essex,  difcouraged  by  this  event,  difmayed  by 
^^^'  the  total  rout  of  Waller,  was  farther  mformed,  that 
,643.  the  queen,  who  landed  in  Burhngton-bay,  had  ar- 
rived at  Oxford,  and  had  brought  from  the  north 
a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen 
hundred  horfe.  Diflodglng  from  Thame  and  Aylef- 
bury,  where  he  had  hitherto  Iain,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  retreat  nearer  to  London,  and  he  fhewed  to 
his  friends  his  broken  and  diflheartened  forces,  which 
a  few  months  before  he  had  led  into  the  field  in  fo 
flourifhing  a  condition.  The  king,  freed  from  this 
enemy,  fent  his  army  weftvward  under  prince  Rupert, 
and,  by  their  conjunction  with  the  Cornilh  troops, 
a  formidable  force,  for  numbers  as  well  as  reputa- 
tion and  valour,  \\'as  compofed.  That  an  enter- 
prife,  correfpondent  to  men's  expectations,  might 
be  undertaken,  the  prince  reiblved  to  lay  fiege  to 
Briftol,  the  fecond  town  for  riches  and  greatnefs  in 
the  kingdom.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  fon  of  lord 
Say,  he  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  father,  a  great  par- 
liamentary leader,  was  governor,  and  commanded  a 
garrifon  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  foot,  and  two 
regiments,  one  of  horfe,  another  of  dragoons.  The 
fortifications  not  being  complete  or  regular,  it  was 
refolved  by  prince  Rupert  to  florm  the  city ;  and 
next  morning,  with  little  other  provifions  fuitable 
to  fuch  a  work,  befides  the  courage  of  the  troops, 
the  alfault  began.  The  Cornifh,  in 'three  divifions, 
attacked  the  weft  fide,  with  a  refolution  which  no- 
thing could  control  :  But  though  the  middle  dU 
vifion  had  already  mounted  the  wall,  fo  great  was 
the  difadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  fo  brave  the 
defence  of  the  garrifon,  that  in  the  end  the  af- 
failants  were  repulfed  with  a  confiderable  lofs  both 
of  officers  and  foldiers.  On  the  prince's  fide,  the 
aflault  was  conducted  with  equal  courage,  and  al- 
moft  with  equal  lofs,  but  with  better  fuccefs.  One 
party,  led  by  lord  Grandifon,  was  indeed  beaten 
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off,  and  the  commander  himfelf  mortally  wounded  :  ^  ^^  /^  P* 
Another,  conduced  by  colonel  Bellafis,  met  with  ^    ,\t 
a  like  fate  :    But  Wafhington,    with    a  lefs   party,     m6^z, 
finding  a  place  in  the  curtain  weaker  than  the  reft, 
broke  in,  and  quickly  made  room  for  the  horfe  to 
follow.     By   this   irruption,   however,   nothing  but 
the  luburbs  was  yet  gained  :    The  entrance  into  the 
town  was  ftill  more  difficult :  And  by  the  lofs  al- 
ready fuftained,  as  well  as  by  the  profpeft  of  farther 
danger,     every    one   was    extremely   difcouraged : 
When,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army,  the  city  beat  Briftol 
a  parley.     The  garrifon  was  allowed  to  march  out  *^^^"' 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  leaving  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and   colours.      For    this   inftance  of 
cowardice,  Fiennes  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,   and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head  j  but  the 
fentence  was  remitted  by  the  general ''. 

Great  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exer- 
cifed  on  the  garrifon,  contrary  to  the  capitulation. 
An  apology  was  made  by  the  royalifts,  as  if  thefe 
were  a  retaliation  for  fome  violences  committed  on 
their  friends  at  the  furrender  of  Reading.  And 
under  pretence  of  like  retaliations,  but  really  from 
the  extreme  animofity  of  the  parties,  were  fuch 
irregularities  continued  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war  '^. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  royalifts,  in,  the  aflault 
of  Briftol,  was  confiderable.  Five  hundred  excel- 
lent foldiers  periflied.  Among  thofe  of  condition 
were  Grandifon,  Slanning,  Trevannion,  and  Moyle; 
Bellafis,  Afhley,  and  fir  John  Owen,  were  wound- 
ed :  Yet  was  the  fuccefs,  upon  the  whole,  fo  con- 
fiderable, as  mightily  raifed  the  courage  of  the  one 
party,  and  deprefted  that  of  the  other.  The  king, 
to  ftiow  that  he  was  not  Intoxicated  with  good  for- 
tune, nor  afpired  to  a  total  viftory  over  the  par- 

P  Rufhwortli,  vol.  vi.  p.  284..  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  293>  i9+»  &c. 
^  Clarendon,  ubi  fupra,  p.  297. 
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C  II  A  P.  liament,  publiihed  a  manifefto  ;  in  v./hich  he  rerxcw- 
^]^     ed  the  proteflation,  formerly  taken,  with  great  fo- 
1643.     iemnity,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  expreffed  his 
firm  intention  of  making  peace  upon  the  re-eftabhfh- 
ment  of  the  conflitution.     Having  joined  the  camp 
at  Briftol,  and  fent  prince  Maurice  with  a  detach- 
ment into  Devonfhire,  he  deliberated  how  to  em- 
ploy the  remaining  forces  in  an  enterprife  of  mo- 
ment.     Some   propofed,  and  feemingly  with  rea- 
fon,   to  march   direclly  to  London  ;    where  every 
thing  was  in  confufion,  where  the  army  of  the  par- 
liament was  baffled,  weakened,  and  difmayed,  and 
where,  it  was  hoped,  either  by  an  infurredion  of 
the  citizens,  by  victory,  or  by  treaty,  a  fpeedy  end 
might  be  put  to  the  civil  diforders.    But  this  under- 
taking, by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and  force  of 
the  London  militia,  was  thought  by  many  to  be  at- 
tended  with   confiderable    difficulties.       Glocefter, 
lying  within  twenty  miles,  prefented  an  eafier,  yet  a 
very  important  conquefl.     It  was  the  only  remain- 
ing  garrifon  poflefled  by  the  parliament  in   thofe 
parts.     Could  that  city  be  reduced,  the  king  held 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  command; 
the  lich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the  weft,  hav- 
ing loft  all  prote6tion  from  their  friends,  might  be 
forced  to  pay  high  contributions,  as  an  atonement 
for  their  difaffedlion  ;   an  open  communication  could 
be  preferved  betv/een   Wales  and  thefe  new  con- 
quefts ;    and    half  of  the  kingdom,  being  entirely 
freed  from  the  enemy,   and   thus  united  into  one 
firm  body,    might  be   employed   in  re-eftablift»ing 
the   king's    authority   throughout    the   remainder. 
Thefe  were  the  reafons  for  embracing  that  refolu- 
tion  ;   fatal  as  it  was  ever  efteemed,  to  the  royal 
party '. 
ii^ffoF         The  governor  of  Glocefter  was  one  Mafley,  a 
GJoccfler.   foldier  of  fortune,  who,  before  he  engaged  with  the 

»  Whitlocke,  p.  69.     May,  book  iii.  p.  91. 
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parliament,  had  offered  his  fervlce  to  the  king ;  ^  ^^  /^  !*• 
and  as  he  was  free  from  the  fumes  of  enthufiafm,  t  -X-'--j 
by  which  moil  of  the  officers  on  that  fide  were  in-  1C43. 
toxicated,  he  would  lend  an  ear,  it  was  prefumed, 
to  propofals  for  accommodation  :  But  Maffey  was 
refoiute  to  preferve  an  entire  fidelity  to  his  mjfters ; 
and  though  no  enthufiaft  himfelf,  he  well  knew  how 
to  employ  to  advantage  that  cnthufiallic  fpirit  fo 
prevalent  in  his  city  and  garrifon.  The  fummons  lotiiAug. 
to  furrender  allowed  two  hours  for  an  anfwer  :  But 
before  that  time  expired,  there  appeared  before  the 
king  two  citizens,  with  lean,  pale,  Hiaip,  and  dif- 
mal  vifages  :  Faces,  fo  flrange  and  uncouth,  ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon ;  figures,  fo  habited 
and  accoutred,  as  at  once  moved  the  moil  fevere 
countenance  to  mirth,  and  the  mofl:  cheerful  heart 
to  fadnefs :  It  feemed  impoflible,  that  fuch  melfen- 
gers  could  bring  lefs  than  a  defiance.  The  men, 
without  any  circumflance  of  duty  or  good  manners, 
in  a  pert,  fhrill,  undifmayed  accent,  laid,  that  they 
brought  an  anfwer  from  the  godly  city  of  Glocef- 
ter  :  And  extremely  ready  were  they,  according  to 
the  hiftorian,  to  give  infolent  and  fedirious  replies 
to  any  queflion  ;  as  if  their  bufmefs  were  chiefly,  by 
provoking  the  king,  to  make  him  violate  his  own 
fafe-condu£t.  The  anfwer  from  the  city  was  In 
thefe  words :  "  We,  the  inhabitants,  m^giftrates, 
"  officers  and  foldiers,  within  the  garrifon  of  Glo- 
"  cefter,  unto  his  majefty's  gracious  raelfage 
*'  return  this  humble  anfwer :  That  we  do  keep 
*'  this  city  according  to  our  oaths  and  allegiance, 
"  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majeily,  and  of  his  royal  " 
"  pofterity :  And  do  accordingly  conceive  our- 
*'  felves  wholly  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of 
''  his  majefly,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
"  ment :  And  are  refolved,  by  God's  help,  to  keep 
*'  this  city  accordingly '."     After  thefe  prelimina- 

»  Riifhwcrth,  vol,  vi.  p.  287.      Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  315.  May, 
book.  iii.  p.  96. 
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CHAP,  ries,  the  fiege  was  refolutely  undertaken  by  the 
^^^'  ,  army,  and  as  refolutely  fuftained  by  the  citizens  and 
J643.     garrifon. 

When  intelligence  of  the  fiege  of  Glocefter  ar- 
rived in  London,  the  confternation  among  the  in- 
habitants was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy  were  already 
at  their  gates.     The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  royalifls 
threatened  the   parliament  with   immediate  fubjec- 
tion  :    The  factions  and  difcontents  among  them- 
felves,  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  neighbouring 
counties,  prognofticated  fome  dangerous  divifion  or 
infurreclion.     Thofe  parliamentary  leaders,  it  mull 
be  owned,  who  had  introduced  fuch  mighty  inno- 
vations in  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  who  had 
projected  fo  much  greater,  had  not  engaged  in  an 
enterprife  which  exceeded  their  courage  and  capa- 
city.    Great  vigour,   from  the  beginning,  as  well 
as  wifdom,  they  had  difplayed  in  all  their  counfels ; 
and  a  furious,  headftrong  body,  broken  loofe  from 
the  reflraint  of  law,  had  hitherto  been  retained  in 
fubjedion  under  their  authority,  and  firmly  united 
by  zeal  and  paflion,    as   by  the    moft    legal   and 
eflabliihed   government.      A  fmall  committee,  on 
whom  the  two  houfes   devolved  their   power,  had 
directed  all  their  miUtary  operations,  and  had  pre- 
ferved  a  fecrecy  in  deliberation,  and  a  promptitude 
in  execution,  beyond  what  the  king,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  advantages  poflefl'ed  by  a  fmgle  leader,  had 
ever  been  able  to  attain.     Senfible  that  no  jealoufy 
was  by  their   partifans    entertained   againll   them, 
they  had  on  all  occafions  exerted  an  authority  much 
more  defpotic  than  the  royalifts,^ven  during  the 
prefling  exigencies  of  war,   could  with  patience  en- 
dure in  their  fovereign.      Whoever  incurred  their 
dilpleafure,  or  was  expofed  to  their  fufpicions,  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  profecuted  under  the  no- 
tion of  delinquency  :  After  all  the  old  jails  were  full, 
many  new  ones  were  erefted ;    and  even  the  fhips 
were  crowded  with  the  royalifts,  both  gentry  and 
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dergy,  who  languiflied  below  decks,  and  perlfhed  in  chap. 
thofe  unhealthy  confinements  :  They  impofed  taxes,  ,        /  _j 
the  heavieft,  and  of  the  mofl  unufual  nature,  by  an     ,643. 
ordinance  of  the  two  houfes :   They  voted  a  com- 
miflion  for  fequeftrations ;  and  they  feized,  where- 
ever  they  had  power,  the  revenues  of  all  the  king's 
party  * :  And  knowing  that  themfelves,  and  all  their 
adherents,  were,  by  refifling  the  prince,  expofed  to 
the  penalties  of  laws,  they  refolved,  by  a  fevere  ad- 
miniflration,  to  overcome  thefe  terrors,  and  to  re-     • 
tain  the  people  in  obedience,  by  penalties  of  a  more 
immediate   execution.      In   the  beginning   of  this 
fummer,   a  combination,  formed  againfl  them  in 
London,  had  obliged  them  to  exert  the  plenitude  of 
their  authority. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifli 
verfification,  was  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe ;  a 
man  of  confiderable  fortune,  and  not  more  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  poetical  genius  than  by  his  parlia- 
mentry  talents,  and  by  the  politenefs  and  elegance 
of  his  manners.  As  full  of  keen  fadre  and  inveclive 
in  his  eloquence,  as  of  tendernefs  and  panegyric  in 
his  poetry,  he  caught  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  exerted  the  utmoil  boldnefs  in  blaming  thofe 
violent  counfels,  by  which  the  commons  were  go- 
verned. Finding  all  oppofition  within  doors  to  be 
fruitlefs,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  without, 
which  might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  of  rea- 
fonable  conditions,  and  reflore  peace  to  the  nation. 
The  charms  of  his  converfa^tion,  joined  to  his  cha- 
racter of  courage  and  integrity,  had  procured  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  Northumberland,  Conwav, 
and  every  eminent  perfon  of  either  fex,  who  refided 
in  London.  They  opened  their  breads  to  him  with- 
out referve,  and  exprelfed  their  difapprobation  of 
the  furious  meafures  purfued  by  the  commons,  and 

I  The  king  afterwards  copied  from  this  example-,  but,  as  the  fr.r 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  v/eie  his  tVicnds,  he 
reaped  mu;h  lefs  profit  from  this  meaiure. 
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CHAP,  their  wifhes  that  fome  expedient  could  be  found 

^ ^^_l^  for    (lopping  fo  impetuous   a   career.      Tomkins, 

3643.     Waller's    brother-in-law,    and    Chaloner,    the    in- 
timate friend   of  Tomkins,    had    entertained  like 
fentiments :    And  as  the  connexions  of  thefe  two 
gentlemen  lay  chiefly  in   the  city,    they  informed 
Waller,  that  the  fame  abhorrence  of  war  prevailed 
there,  among  all  men  of  reafon  and  moderation. 
"Upon  reflection  it  feemed  not  impradlicable,  that  a 
combination  might  be   formed  between  the  lords 
and  citizens ;  and,  by   mutual   concert,  the  illegal 
taxes  be  refufed,  which  the  parliament,  without  the 
royal  alfent,  impofed  on  the  people.     While  this 
affair  was  in  agitation,  and  lifts  were  making  of 
fuch  as  they  conceived  to  be  well  aff^ecled  to  their 
defign ;    a   fervant   of  Tomkins,    who    had   over- 
heard their  difcourfe,   immediately   carried   intelli- 
gence to  Pym.      Waller,  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner 
were  feized,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial ".     They 
were  all  three  condemned,  and  the  two  latter  exe- 
cuted on  gibbets  erecled  before  their  own  doors. 
.    A  covenant,  as  a  teft,  was  taken '"  by  the  lords  and 
commons,  and  impofed  on  their  army,  and  on  all 
who  lived  within  their  quarters.-     Befides  refolving 
to  amend  and  reform  their  lives,  the  covenanters 
there  vow,  that  they  will  never  lay  down  their  arms 
fo  long  as  the  papilts,  now  in  open  war  againft  the 
parliament,  lliall,  by  force  of  arms,  be  protefted 
from  juftlce ;  they  exprefs  their  abhorrence  of  the 
late  confpiracy ;  and  they  promife  to  ainft  to  the  ut-r 
moft:  the  forces  raifed  by  both  houfes,  againil  the 
forces  levied  by  the  king ''. 

Waller,  as  foon  as  imprifoned,  fenfible  of  the 
great  danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  fo  feized 
with  the  dread  of  death,  that  all  his.  former  fpirit 


"  Rufhwortli,  vol,  VI.  p.  3*6.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  249,  ajOj&c. 

w  6th  of  June. 

*  Rufliwoith,  vol.vi.  p.  325.     Clarendon,  vol. il.  p.  255. 
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deferted  him  ;  and  he  confefled  whatever  he  knew  C  ha  p. 
without  fparing  his  moft  intimate  friends,  without  u-.^^-^ 
regard  to  the  confidence  repofed  in  him,  without  ^^43- 
dillingulfliing  between  the  negligence  of  familiar 
converfation,  and  the  fchemes  of  a  regular  confpi- 
racy.  With  the  moil  profound  diffimu^ation,  he 
counterfeited  fuch  remorfe  of  cbnfcience,  that  his 
execution  was  put  off",  out  of  mere  chriftian  com- 
paflion,  till  he  might  recover  the  ufe  of  his  under- 
ftanding.  He  invited  vifits  from  the  ruling  clergy 
of  all  feds ;  and  while  he  expreifed  his  own  peni- 
tence, he  received  their  devout  exhortations  with 
humility  and  reverence,  as  conveying  clearer  con- 
vidion  and  information  than  in  his  life  he  had  ever 
before  attained.  Prefents  too,  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  flattery,  thefe  holy  men  were  not  infenfible,  were 
diftributed  among  them ;  as  a  fmall  retribution  for 
their  prayers  aiid  ghoflly  counfel.  And  by  all  thefe 
artifices,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  his  genius,  of  which,  during  that  time  of  furious 
cant  and  faftion,  fmall  account  would  be  made,  he 
prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  his  life  fpared,  and  a  fine 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  ^ 

The  feverity  exercifed  againft  the  confpiracy,  or 
rather  projeft,  of  Waller,  increafed  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  and  feemed  to  enfure  them 
againft  like  attempts  for  the  future.  But  by  the 
progrefs  of  the  king's  arms,  the  defeat  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  the  taking  of  Briflol,  the  fiege  of 
Glocefler,  a  cry  for  peace  was  renewed,  and  with 
more  violence  then  ever.  Crowds  of  vv^omen,  with 
a  petition  for  that  purpofe,  flocked  about  the  houfe, 
and  were  fo  clamorous  and  importunate,  that  orders 
were  given  for  difperfing  them  ;  and  fome  of  the 
females  were  killed  in  the  fray^  Bedford,  Hol- 
land, and  Conway  had  deferted  the  parliament, 
and  had  gone  to  Oxford  j  Clare  and  Lovelace  had 

y  Whitlocke,  p.  66.     Rufinvorth,  vol.  vi.  p.  530.    Clairendon, 
?oi-  iii.  p.  253,  i54,  &c  *  Ru'fhworth,  vol- vi.  p-357.  ' 
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CHAP  followed  them  ^  Northumberland  had  retired  t© 
•  his  country-feat :  Eifex  himfelf  fhewed  esttreme 
J §43.  dilfatisfadion,  and  exhorted  the  parliament  to  make 
peace  ^.  The  upper  houfe  fent  down  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, more  moderate  than  had  hitherto 
been  infilled  on.  It  even  pafled  by  a  majority 
among  the  commons,  that  thefe  propofals  fhould 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  king.  The  zealots  took  the. 
alarm.  A  petidon  againft  peace  was  framed  in  the 
city,  and  prefented  by  Pennington,  the  fadious 
mayor.  Multitudes  atcended  him,  and  renewed  all 
the  former  menaces  againft  the  moderate  party  ^ 
The  pulpits  thundered,  and  rumours  were  fpread  of 
twenty  thoufand  Irifn,  who  had  landed,  and  were 
to  cut  the  throat  of  every  proteftant  ^.  The  majo- 
rity was  again  turned  to  the  other  fide  ;  and  all 
thoughts  of  pacification  being  dropped,  every  pre- 
paration was  made  for  refiftance,  and  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Glocefter,  on  which  the  parliament 
ivas  fenfible  all  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  did 
fo  much  depend. 

Massey,  refolute  to  make  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  having  under  his  command  a  city  and  garrifoii 
ambitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had  hithertO' 
maintained  the  fiege  with  courage  and  abilities,  and 
h?A  much  retarded  the  advances  of  the  king's  army. 
By  continual  failies,  he  infefted  them  in  their  tren- 
ches, and  gained  fudden  advantages  over  them : 
By  difputing  every  inch  of  ground,  he  repreifed 
tiie  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their  courage,  elated  by 
former  fuccefles.  His  garrifon,  however,  was  re- 
duced to  the  laft:  extremity ;  and  he  failed  not,  from 
time  to  time,  to  inform  the  parliament,  that,  unlefs- 
fpeedily  relieved,  he  fhould  be  neceffitated,  from 
the  extreme  want  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  to 
open  his  gates  to  the  enemy. 

a  Whitlockej  p.  67,  k  Rijfh.  vol.  -vi,  p.  390. 
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The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  ^  J^^^  ^' 

condition,   and  put  themfelves  in  a  poilure  of  de-  ,^_ j 

fence,  now  exerted  to  the  utmofl  their  power  and  i643« 
authority.  They  voted  that  an  army  fhould  be 
levied  under  fir  WilHam  Waller,  whom,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  misfortunes,  they  loaded  with  extraor- 
dinary carelTes.  Having  alTociated  in  their  caufe 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Eifex,  Cambridge,  Nor- 
folk, .  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they 
gave  the  earl  of  Manchefter  a  commiffion  to  be  ge- 
neral of  the  affociation,  and  appointed  an  army  to 
be  levied  under  his  command.  But,  above  all, 
they  were  intent  that  Effex's  army,  on  which  their 
whole  fortune  depended,  fhould  be  put  in  a  condi- 
tion of  marching  againft  the  king.  They  excited 
afrefh  their  preachers  to  furious  declamations  againlt 
the  royal  caufe.  They  even  employed  the  expedi- 
ent of  preffmg,  though  aboliflied  by  a  late  law,  for 
which  they  had  flrenuoufly  contended  ^  And  the^ 
engaged  the  city  to  fend  four  regiments  of  its  militia 
to  the  relief  of  Glocefter.  All  fhops,  meanwhile, 
were  ordered  to  be  fliut  ;  and  every  man  expected, 
with  the  utmofl  anxiety,  the  event  of  that  important 
enterprife  ^ 

Essex,  carrying  with  him  a  well-appointed  army 
of  14,000  men,  tooi^  the  road  of  Bedford  and  Lei- 
cefler ;  and  though  inferior  in  cavalry,  yet  by  the 
mere  force  of  condud  and  difcipline,  he  paffed  over 
thofe  open  champaign  countries,  and  defended  him- 
felf  from  the  enemies  horfe,  whohadadvanced  to  meet 
him,  and  who  infefted  him  during  his  whole  march. 
As  he  approached  to  Glocefter,  the  king  was  obli- 
ged to  raife  the  fiege,  and  open  the  way  for  EfTex 
to  enter  that  city.  The  neceifities  of  the  garrifon 
were  extreme.  One  barrel  of  powder  was  their 
whole  flock  of  ammunition  remaining  ;  and  their 
other  provifions  were  in  the  fame  proportion.  EfTex 
had   brought   with  him  military  flores ;    and  the 

'  Rufli.  Yol.vi.  p.  292,  f  Idem,  ibid. 
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neighbouring  country  abundantly  fuppHed  him  with 
vi6tuals  of  every  kind.  The  inhabitants  had  care- 
"^iol^.  fully  concealed  all  provifions  from  the  king's  army, 
and  pretending  to  be  quite  exhaufted,  had  referved 
their  flores  for  that  caufe  which  they  fo  much  fa- 
voured 2. 

The  chief  difficulty  ftill  remained.  EfTex  dreaded 
a  battle  with  the  king's  army,  on  account  of  its 
great  fuperiority  in  cavalry  ;  and  he  rcfolved  to  re- 
turn, if  poffible,  without  running  that  hazard.  He 
lay  five  days  at  Tewkefbury,  which  was  his  firft 
A  age  after  leaving  Glocefler  ;  and  he  feigned,  by 
fome  preparations,  to  point  towards  Worcefter. 
By  a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he  reached 
Cirenceder,  and  obtained  the  double  advantage  of 
paffing  unmolefled  :\n  open  country,  and  of  furprif- 
ing  a  convoy  of  provifions  which  lay  in  that  town  ^ 
Witliout  delay  he  proceeded  towards  London  ;  but 
when  he  reached  Newbury,  he  was  furprifed  to  find 
that  the  king,  by  hafty  marches,  had  arrived  before 
him,  and  v/as  already  pofTefTed  of  the  place. 
soth  Sept.  An  a6lion  was  now  unavoidable  ;  and  EfTex  pre- 
pared for  it  with  prefence  of  mind,  and  not  without 
Battle  of  niilitr.ry  conduft.  On  both  fides,  the  battle  was 
Newbury,  fought  With  defperate  valour  and  a  fleady  bravery. 
EfTex's  horfe  were  feveral  times  broken  by  the 
king's,  but  his  infantry  maintained  themfelves  in 
firm  array ;  and,  bcfides  giving  a  continued  fire, 
they  prefented  an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes  againft 
the  furious  fhock  of  prince  Rupert,  and  thofe  gal- 
lant troops  of  gentry,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry 
was  chiefly  compofed.  The  militia  of  London 
efpecially,  though  utterly  unacquainted  with  adion, 
though  drawn  but  a  few  days  before  from  their 
ordinary  occupations,  yet  having  learned  all  military 
exercifes,  and  being  animated  with  unconquerable 
zeal  for  the  caufe  in   which  they  were  engaged, 

I  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  344.  *»  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  29X. 
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■equalled,  on  this  occafion,  what  could  be  expelled  c  H  a  p. 
from  the  mofl:  veteran  forces.     While  the  armies      LVI. 
'  were  engaged  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  night  put  an      j(,'  '^'^ 
end  to  the  adion,    and  left  the  viftory  undecided. 
Next  morning,  Eflex  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and 
though  his  rear  was  once  put  in  fome  diforder  by  an 
incurfion  of  the  king's  horfe,  he  reached  London  in 
fafety,  and  received  applaufe  for  his  condu<5t  and  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  whole  enterprife.     The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march ;  and  having  taken  .poiTeffion  of 
Reading,    after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eflabliflied 
a  garrifon  ;  and  ftraitened,  by  that  means,  London, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  enemy  K 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  befides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnar^ 
von,  two  noblemen  of  promifing  hopes,  were  un- 
fortunately flain,  to  the  regret  of  every  lover  of 
ingenuity  and  virtue  throughout  the  kingdom,  Lu- 
cious  Gary,  Vifcount  Falkland,  fecretary  of  Hate. 
Before  alTembling  the  prefent  parliament,  this  man, 
devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  learning,  and  to  the  fo- 
ciety  of  all  the  polite  and  elegant,  had  enjoyed 
himfelf  in  every  pleafure,  which  a  fine  genius,  a 
generous  difpofition;  and  an  opulent  fortune  could 
afford.  Called  into  public  life,  he  flood  foremolt 
in  all  attacks  on  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ; 
and  difplayed  that  mafculine  eloquence,  and  un- 
daunted love  of  liberty,  which,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  fublime  fpirits  of  antiquity,  • 
he  had  greedily  imbibed.  When  civil  convulfions 
proceeded  to  extremities,  and  it  became  requifite 
for  him  to  chufe  his  fide ;  he  tempered  the  ardour 
of  his  zeal,  and  embraced  the  defence  of  thofe 
limited  pow,ers  which  remained  to  monarchy,  and 
v/hich  he  deemed  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution.  Still  anxious,  however,  for 
his  country,  he  feems  to  have  dreaded  the  too  pro- 

i  Rufh,  vol,  Y;,  p.  293.    Clarendons  vol.  iii.  p.  347' 
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C  H  4  p.  fperous  fuccefs  of  his  own  party  as  much  as  of  the 
^^_^^y^lJ  enemy ;  and,  among  his  intimate  fnendc,  often, 
j6,j3.  after  a  deep  filencc  and  frequent  fjghs,  he  would, 
with  a  fad  accent,  reiterate  the  word  Peace.  la 
excufe  for  the  to)  free  expofnig  of  his  pcrfon,  whicti 
feemed  unfuitablc  in  a  fecretary  of  fhvtej  he  alleged, 
that  it  became  him  to  be  more  aftive  than  other 
men  in  all  hazardous  enterprifes,  left  his  im- 
patience for  peace  might  bear  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  or  pufillanirnity.  From  the  commence-, 
ment  of  the  war,  his  natural  cheerfulnefs  and  viva- 
city became  clouced  ;  and  even  his  ufual  attention 
to  drcfs,  required  by  his  birth  and  ftation,  gave 
way  to  a  negligence  which  was  eafily  obfervable. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he 
had  fliown  fome  care  of  adorning  his  perfon  j  and 
gave  for  a  reafon,  that  the  enemy  lliould  not  find 
his  body  in  any  flovenly,  indecent  fituation.  "  I 
"  am  weary,"  fubjoined  he,  "  of  the  times,  and 
"  forefee  much  mifery  to  my  country;  but  be- 
'^  Heve,  that  I  fhall  be  out  of  it  ere  night  ^" 
This  excellent  perfon  was  but  thirty.four  years  of 
age  when  a  period  was  thus  put  to  his  life. 

The  lofs  fuftained  on  both  fides  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  the  advanced  feafon,  obliged  the  ar- 
mies to  retire  into  winter  quarters, 
Uie'nortiu  In  the  north,  during  this  fiunmer,  the  great  in- 
tereft  and  popularity  of  the  carl,  now  created  mar- 
quis of  Newcaftle,  had  raifed  a  confiderable  force 
for  the  king  j  and  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  enter- 
tained from  that  quarter.  There  appeared,  however, 
in  oppofition  to  him,  two  men,  on  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about 
this  time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  mili- 
tary condufb.  Thefewere  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon 
of  the   lord   of  that  name,  and   Oliver  CromweL 


^  WhJtlocke,  p.  70.    Clarendon,  vol.  lii.  p.  350, 351,  &c. 
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The  former  gained  a  confiderable  advantage  at  C  n  a  p. 
flVakefield '  over  a  detachment  of  royahfts,  and  , 
took  general  Goring  prifoner ;  the  latter  obtained  1642 
a  vidory  at  Gainfborow"'  over  a  party  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Cavendifh,  who  perifhed  in  the  ac- 
tion. But  both  thefe  defeats  of  the  royalifls  were 
more  than  fufficiently  compenfated  by  the  total  rout 
of  lord  Fairfax  at  Athcrton  moor ",  and  the  dif- 
perfion  of  his  army.  After  this  vidory,  Newcaflle, 
with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  fat  down  before  Hull. 
Hotham  was  no  longer  governor  of  this  place. 
That  gentleman  and  his  fon,  partly  from  a  jealoul'y 
entertained  of  lord  Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of  their 
^engagements  againd  the  king,  had  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  NewcalUe,  and  had  exprefled 
an  intention  of  dehvering  Hull  into  his  hands.  But 
their  confpiracy  being  detected,  they  were  arreded 
and  fent  prifoners  to  London ;  where,  without  any 
regard  to  their  former  fervices,  they  fell,  both  of 
them,  vidims  to  the  feverity  of  the  parliament ". 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of 
Hull  for  fome  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  fally  of  the 
garrifon  p,  and  fuffered  fo  much,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  raifc  the  fiege.  About  the  fame  time, 
JVIanchefter,  who  advanced  from  the  eaftern  aflb- 
ciated  counties,  having  joined  Cromwel  and  young 
Fairfax,  obtained  a  confiderable  viftory  over  the 
royalifls  at  Horncaflle  ;  where  the  two  officers  lafl 
mentioned  gained  renown  by  their  conduc^l:  and  gal- 
lantry. And  though  fortune  had  thus  balanced  her 
favours,  the  king's  party  flill  remained  much  fu- 
perior  in  thofe  parts  of  Enghmd  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept  York- 
fhire  in  awe,  a  conjunftion  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  in  the  fouth  might  have  been  made, 
and  had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  en- 
'tering  on  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent,  enter- 

1  21ft  of  May.  '"  31ft  of  July.  *"  3otliofjune. 
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CHAP,  pnfe  of  Glocefter,    to   march  diredly  to  Londori, 
^^^'      and  put  an  end  to  the  war  ^. 

J643.  While  the  military  enterprifes  were  carried  on 

with  vigour  in  England,  and  the  event  became  every 
day  more  doubtful,  both  parties  caft  their  eye  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  fought  aflift- 
ance  for  the  finifhing  of  that  enterprife,  in  which 
.  their  own  forces  experienced  fuch  furious  oppofition. 
The  parliament  had  recourfe  to  Scotland  j  the  king 
to  Ireland, 

When  the  Scottiih  covenanters  obtained  that 
end,  for  which  they  fo  earneftly  contended,  the  efta- 
bhfhment  of  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  their  own 
country,  they  were  not  fatisfied,  but  indulged  ftill 
an  ardent  pafiion  for  propagating,  by  all  methods, 
that  mode  of  religion  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
Having  flattered  themfelves,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal,  that,  by  fupernatural  affiftances,  they  fhould 
be  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  covenant  to 
the  gates  of  Rome  itfelf,  it  behoved  them  firil  to 
render  it  prevalent  in  England,  which  already 
fhowed  fo  great  a  difpofition  to  receive  it.  Even  in 
the  articles  of  pacification,  they  expreffed  a  defire 
of  uniformity  in  worlhip  with  England ;  and  the 
king,  employing  general  exprellions,  had  approved 
of  this  inclination,  as  pious  and  laudable.  No 
fooner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a  rupture,  than 
the  Englifh  parliament,  in  order  to  allure  that  na- 
tion into  a  clofe  confederacy,  openly  declared  their 
wiflies  of  ecclefiaflical  reformation,  and  of  imitating 
the  example  of  their  northern  brethren  '.  When 
war  was  aftually  commenced,  the  fame  artifices 
were  ufed  ;  and  the  Scots  beheld,  with  the  utmofl 
impatience,  a  fcene  of  aftion,  of  which  they  could 
jiot  deem  themfelves  indifferent  fpefl:ators.  Should 
the  king,  they  faid,  be  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  pre? 
yail  over  the  parliament  of  England,  and  re-eftablifh 

H  Warwick,  p.  j6i.    Walker,  p.  478. 
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his  authority  in  that  powerful  kingdom,  he  will  un-  CHAP, 
doubtedly  retraft  all  thofe  conceffions,  which,  with  .  ^^^  . 
fo  many  circumftances  of  violence  and  indignity,  ,5..^ 
the  Scots  have  extorted  from  him.  Befides  a  fenfe 
of  his  own  intereft,  and  a  regard  to  royal  power, 
which  has  been  entirely  annihilated  in  this  country; 
his  very  pafTion  for  prelacy  and  for  religious  cere- 
monies, muit  lead  hitn  to  invade  a  church  which  he 
has  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  antichriilian  and 
unlawful.  Let  us  but  confider  who  the  perfons  are 
that  compofe  the  faftions  now  fo  furioufly  engaged 
in  arms.  Does  not  the  parliament  confifl  of  thofe 
very  men  who  have  ever  oppofed  all  war  with  Scot- 
land, who  have  puniihed  the  authors  of  our  op- 
prelTions,  who  have  obtained  us  the  redrefs  of  every 
grievance,  and  who,  with  many  honourable  expref- 
lions,  have  conferred  on  us  an  ample  reward  for 
our  brotherly  afliftance  ?  And  is  not  the  court  full 
of  papifls,  prelates,  malignants ;  all  of  them  zea- 
lous enemies  to  our  religious  model,  and  refolute 
to  facrifice  their  lives  for  their  idolatrous  eftabliih- 
jnents  ?  Not  to  mention  our  own  neceffary  fecu- 
rity ;  can  we  better  exprefs  our  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven for  that  pure  Hght  with  which  we  are,  above 
^11  nations,  fo  eminently  diilinguilhed,  than  by  con- 
veying the  fame  divine  knowledge  to  our  unhappy 
jieighbours,  who  are  wading  through  a  fea  of  blood 
in  order  to  attain  it  ?  Thefe  were,  in  Scotland,  the 
topics  of  every  converfation  :  With  thefe  dodrines 
the  pulpits  echoed :  And  the  famous  curfe  of  Meroz, 
that  curfe  fo  folemnly  denounced  and  reiterated 
againfl  neutrality  and  moderation,  refounded  from 
all  quarters  ''. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the 
Scots,  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diffen- 

*  Curfe  ye  Meroz,  fald  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  curfe  ye  bitterly 
the  inhabitants  thereof:  Becaufe  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  againfl  the  roighty.  Judges,  chap. 
f.  ver.  72' 
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HAP.  fions,  to  interpofe  their  mediation,  which,  they  knew, 
^_J.  would  be  fo  little  favourable  to  the  king  :  And  the 

1643.  king,  for  that  very  reafon,  had  ever  endeavour- 
ed, with  the  lead  offenfive  expreflions,  to  decline 
it'.  Early  this  fpring,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  the 
chancellor,  with  other  commiflioners,  and  attended 
by  Henderfon,  a  popular  and  intriguing  preacher, 
was  fent  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  renewed  the 
offer  of  mediation  ;  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
•  before.  The  commiffioners  were  alfo  empowered 
to  prefs  the  king  on  the  article  of  religion,  and  to 
recommend  to  him  the  Scottiih  model  of  eccle- 
fiaflic  worfliip  and  difcipline.  This  was  touching 
Charles  in  a  very  tender  point :  His  honour,  his 
confcience,  as  well  as 'his  intereft,  he  believed  to  be 
intimately  concerned  in  fupporting  prelacy  and  the 
liturgy  ".  He  begged  the  commiifioners,  therefore, 
to  remain  fatisfied  with  the  conceflions  which  he  had 
made  to  Scotland ;  and,  having  modelled  their  own 
church  according  to  their  own  principles,  to  leave 
their  neighbours  in  the  like  liberty,  and  not  to  in- 
termeddle with  affairs  of  which  they  could  not  be 
fuppofed  competent  judges  ^. 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  fecure,  as  they  imagined, 
of  a  viSory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  from 
church  hiitory,  their  quotations  from  the  fathers, 
and  their  fpiritual  arguments,  defired  a  conference 
with  Henderfon,  and  undertook,  by  dint  of  rea- 
fpning,  to  convert  that  great  apollle  of  the  north : 
But  Henderfon,  who  had  ever  regarded  as  im- 
pious, the  leall;  doubt  with  regard  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  who  knew  of  a  much  better  way  to  rcr 
duce  opponents  than  by  employing  any  theological 
topics,  abfolutely  refufed  all  difputation  or  contro- 
verfy.  The  Englifli  divines  went  away  full  of  ad*" 
miration  at  the  blind  affurance  and  bigoted  preju- 

t  Rufluv.  vol.  vi.  p.  398.  "  Sec  note  [HHJ  at  the  End  of 
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dices  of  the  man  :  He,  on  his  part,  was  moved  with  c  li  A  P. 
£qual  wonder  at  their  obftinate  attachment  to  fUch  ^^ll, 
palpable  errors  and  delufions.  ^^ 

13y  the  conccffions  which  the  king  had  granted  to 
Scotland,  it  became  neceflary  for  him  to  fummon  a 
parhament  once  in  three  years  ;  and  in  June  of  the 
fubfequent  year,  was  fixed  the  period  for  the  meet- 
ing of  that  aifembly.  Before  that  time  elapfed, 
Charles  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able,  by 
fome  decifive  advantage,  to  reduce  the  Englifh  par- 
liament to  a  reafonable  fubmiffion,  and  might  then 
expedl,  with  fecurity,  the  meeting  of  a  Scottifh  par- 
liament. Though  earneftly  folicited  by  Loudon  to 
fummon  prefently  that  great  council  of  the  nation, 
he  abfoIuteJy  reiufed  to  give  authority  to  men  who 
had  already  excited  fuch  dangerous  commotions, 
and  who  fhowed  ftill  the  fame  difpofition  to  re- 
fifl  and  invade  his  authority.  The  commiflioners, 
therefore,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  of  their 
demands,  defired  the  king's  paflport  for  London, 
where  they  purpofed  to  confer  with  the  Englifh 
parliament " ;  and  being  likewife  denied  this  re- 
quell,  they  returned  with  extreme  diflatisfaftion  to 
Edinburgh. 

The  office  of  confervators  of  the  peace  was  new- 
ly erefted  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
confederacy  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  thefe, 
infligated  by  the  clergy,  were  refolved,  fmce  they 
could  not  obtain  the  king's  confent,  to  fummon, 
in  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  con- 
vention of  ftates ;  and  to  bereave  their  fovereign 
of  this  article,  the  only  one  which  remained  of 
his  prerogative.  Under  colour  of  providing  for 
national  peace,  endangered  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  Enghfh  armies,  was  a  convention  called  X; 
an  aifembly  which,  though  it  meets  with  lefs  fo- 
Jemnity,   has   the   fame  authority  as  a  parliament, 

*  Kunivvpith,  vol.  vi.  p.  406,  ^  a«d  of  June. 
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CHAP,  in  raifmg  money  and  levying  forces.  Hamilton^ 
^^'^-  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Laneric,  who  had  been, 
jg^  fent  into  Scotland  in  order  to  oppofe  thefe  mea« 
fures,  wanted  either  authority  or  fmcerity ;  and  paf- 
fively  yielded  to  the  torrent.  The  general  affem- 
bly  of  the  church  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
convention,  and  exercifmg  an  authority  almoft  ab- 
folute  over  the  whole  civil  power,  made  every  poli- 
tical confider^tion  yield  to  their  theological  zeal  and 
prejudices. 

The  Englifli  parliament  was,  at  that  time,  fallen 
into  great  diftrefs,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  royal 
arms  ;  and  they  gladly  fent  to  Edinburgh  commif- 
fioners,  with  ample  powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer 
union  land  confederacy  with  the  Scottifh  nation. 
The  perfons  employed  were  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
fir  William  Armyne,  fir  Henry  Vane  the  younger, 
Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry  Darley,  attended  by 
Marflial  and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  fignal  autho- 
rity ^.  In  this  negotiation,  the  man  chiefly  trufted 
was  Vane,  who,  jn  eloquence,  addrefs,  capacity,  a§ 
well  as  in  art  and  diffimulation,  was  not  furpafled  by 
any  one,  even  during  that  age,  fo  famous  for  aftive 
talents.   By  his  perfualion  was  framed  at  Edinburgh^ 

Solemn         that    SOLEMN    LEAGUE    AND    COVENANT,    which  ef- 

cwenant.  ^^ced  all  former  proteftations  and  vows  taken  in 
both  kingdoms ;  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and 
authority.  In  this  covenant,  the  fubfcribers,  befides 
,  engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  againft  all 
opponents,  bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without 
refpeft  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and 
prelacy,  fuperdition,  herefy,  fchifm,  and  profane- 
nefs ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par« 
liaments,  together  wich  the  king's  authority;  and 
to  difcover  and  bring  to  juftice  all  incendiaries  and 
malignants  % 

»  Whitlocke,  p.  73.  Rufli.vol.  vi.  p.  466.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii, 
f .  300-  "  Ilufti.  vol.  vi.  p.  478,    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  373« 
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The  fubfcribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  alfo  to  ^  H  A  l\ 
preferve   the   reformed    rehgion   ellablifhed  in  the  .  _f 

church  of  Scotland  j  but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  1643. 
no  declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard 
to  England  and  Ireland,  than  that  thefe  kingdoms 
Ihould  be  reformed,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  example  of  the  purejR:  churches.  The  Scot- 
tifh  zealotSj  when  prelacy  was  abjured,  deemed  this 
exprellion  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  and  regarded 
their  own  model  as  the  only  one  which  correfpond- 
ed,  in  any  degree,  to  fuch  a  defcription  :  But  that 
able  politician  had  other  views,  and  while  he  em- 
ployed his  great  talents  in  over- reaching  the  prefby- 
terians,  and  fecretly  laughed  at  their  fmiplicity,  he 
had  bhndly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  maintenance  of 
fyflems  ftill  more  abfurd  and  more  dangerous. 

In  the  EngHfli  parliament  there  remained  fome 
members,  who,  though  they  had  been  induced, 
either  by  private  ambition,  or  by  zeal  for  civil  li- 
berty, to  concur  with  the  majority,  ftill  retained  an 
attachment  to  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  ancient 
modes  of  worfhip.  But,  in  the  prefent  danger 
which  threatened  their  caufe,  all  fcruples  were  laid 
afidej  and  the  covenant,  by  whofe  means  alone  Sept.  17, 
they  could  expe£b  to  obtain  fo  confiderable  a  rein- 
forcement as  the  acceflion  of  the  Scottifh  nation, 
was  received  without  oppofition.  The  parliament, 
therefore,  having  firft  fubfcribed  it  themfelves,  or- 
dered it  to  be  received  by  all  who  lived  under  their 
authority. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots, 
tliat  they  fhould  be  the  happy  inftruments  of  ex- 
tending their  mode  of  religion,  and  diflipating  that 
profound  darknefs  in  which  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions were  involved.  The  general  alTembly  ap- 
plauded this  glorious  imitation  of  the  piety  difplayed 
by  their  anceftors,  who,  they  faid,  in  three  different 
applications,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  Englifh,  by  perfuafion, 

to 
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c  Ti  A  P.  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  tippet,  and  corner-* 
^^[-      cap  *".     The  convention  too,  in  the  height  of  theii* 
,(,43,      zeal,  ordered  every  one  to  fwear  to  this  covenant, 
under  the  penalty  of  confifcation  ;  befide  what  far- 
ther punifhment  it  fhould  pleafe  the  enfuing  parlia- 
ment to  infiift  on  the  refufers,  as  enemies  to  God> 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  kingdom.     And  being  de^ 
termined  that  the  fword  ihould  carry  convitlion  to 
all  refra6lory  minds,  they  prep^ared  themfelves,  with 
great  vigilance  and  activity,  for  their  military  en- 
Arming  of  terprifes.    By  m.eans  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
^  ^°^^'  which  they  received  from  England ;    by  the  hopes 
of  good  pay  and  vv'arm  quarters ;    not  to  mention 
men's  favourable  difpofition  towards  the  caufe  ;  they 
foon  completed  their  levies.     And,  having  added, 
to  their  other  forces,    the  troops  which  they  had 
recalled  from  Ireland,  they  were  ready,  about  the 
^  end  of  the  year,  to  enter  England,  under  the  com- 

mand of  their  old  general,  the  earl  of  Leven,   with 
an  army  of  above  twenty  thoufand  men  ". 

The  king,  forefeeing  this  temped  which  waS 
gathering  upon  him,  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf 
by  every  expedient ;  and  he  cad  his  eye  towards 
Ireland,  in  hopes  that  this  kingdom,  from  which 
his  caufe  had  already  received  fo  much  prejudice, 
might  at  length  contribute  fomewhat  towards  his 
protection  and  fecurity. 
state  of  After  the  commencement  of  the  Irifh  infurrec- 
Jreland.  tion,  the  Englifti  parliament,  though  they  under- 
took the  fuppreffion  of  it,  had  ever  been  too  much 
engaged,  either  in  military  projects,  or  expeditions 
at  home,  to  take  any  effeftual  ftep  towards  finifli.^ 
ing  that  enterprife.  They  had  entered,  indeed,  into 
a  contraft  with  the  Scots,  for  fending  over  an  army 
of  ten  thoufand  men  into  Ireland ;  and,  in  order 
to  engage  that  nation  in  this  undertaking,  befide 
giving  a  promife  of  pay,  they  agreed  to  put  Caric- 
*>  Rufbwortb,  vol,  vi,  p.  388.         *^  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  sSj* 

fergu? 
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fergus  into  their  hands,  and  to  invefl  their  general  c  H  A  p. 
with  an  authority  quite  independent  of  the  Englidi  ^^^'^• 
government.  Thefe  troops,  fo  long  as  they  were  ^^^ 
allowed  to  remain,  were  ufeful,  by  diverting  the 
force  of  the  Iriili  rebels,  and  protecting  in  the  north 
the  fmall  remnants  of  the  Britifh  planters.  But, 
except  this  contract  with  the  Scottifli  nation,  all  the 
other  meafures  of  the  parliament  either  were  hi- 
therto abfolutely  infignificant,  or  tended  rather  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  proteflant  caufe  in  Ireland.  By 
continuing  their  violent  perfecution,  and  ftill  moie 
violent  menaces  againil  priefts  and  papifts,  they  con- 
firmed the  Irifh  catholics  in  their  rebellion,  and 
cut  off  all  hopes  of  indulgence  and  toleration.  By 
difpofmg  beforehand  of  all  the  Iriih  forfeitures  to 
fubfcribers  or  adventurers,  they  rendered  all  men 
of  property  defperate,  and  feemed  to  threaten  a 
total  extirpation  of  the  natives  ^  And  while  they 
thus  infufed  zeal  and  animofity  into  the  enemy,  no 
meafure  was  purfued  which  could  tend  to  fupport  or 
encourage  the  proteftants,  now  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremities. 

So  great  is  the  afcendant  w'hich,  from  a  long 
courfe  of  fuccelTes,  the  Englilh  has  acquired  over 
the  Irifh  nation,  that  though  the  latter,  when  they 
receive  military  difcipline  among  foreigners,  are  not 
furpafled  by  any  troops,  they  had  never,  in  their 
own  country,  been  able  to  make  any  vigorous  ef- 
fort for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  their  liberties. 
In  many  rencounters,  the  Englifh,  under  lord  More, 
fir  William  St.  Leger,  fir  Frederic  Plamilton,  and 
others,  had,  though  under  great  difadvantages  of 
fituation  and  numbers,  put  the  Irifh  to  rout,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Tredah,  after  an  obflinate  defence  made 

d  A  thoufand  acres  in  Ulfler  were  given  to  every  one  that  fisb- 
fcrlbed  aoo  pounds,  in  Connaught  to  the  fubfcribers  of  350,  in 
Munfter  lor  450,  ia  Leinfter  for  600. 

by 
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by  the  garrifon  *.  Ormond  had  obtained  two  com- 
plete vidories  at  Kllrufli  and  Rofs  ;  and  had  brought 
^6^^  relief  to  all  the  forts  which  were  befieged  or  block- 
aded in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ^  But  not- 
withftanding  thefe  fucceffes,  even  the  mod  common 
neceffaries  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  vidorious 
armies.  The  Irifh,  in  their  wild  rage  againfl  the 
Britilh  planters,  had  laid  wafte  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  were  themfelves  totally  unfit,  from  their  habi- 
tual floth  and  ignorance,  to  raife  any  convenience 
of  human  life.  During  the  courfe  of  fix  months 
no  fupplies  had  come  from  England,  except  the 
fourth  part  of  one  fmall  veffel's  lading.  Dublin, 
to  fave  itfelf  from  ftarving,  had  been  obliged  to 
fend  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  England. 
The  army  had  little  ammunition,  fcarcely  exceed- 
ing forty  barrels-  of  gun-powder ;  not  even  fhoes 
or  clothes ;  and  for  want  of  food  the  foldiers  had 
been  obliged  to  eat  their  own  horfes.  And  though 
the  diflrefs  of  the  Irilh  was  not  much  inferior  ^ ;  be- 
fides  that  they  were  more  hardened  againfl  fuch  ex- 
tremities, it  was  but  a  melancholy  refleftion,  that 
the  two  nations,  while  they  continued  their  furious 
animofities,  fliould  make  defolate  that  fertile  ifland, 
which  might  ferve  to  the  fubfiftence  and  happinefs 
of  both. 

The  juflices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  en- 
gaged, chiefly  by  the  intereft  and  authority  of  Or- 
mond, to  fall  into  an  entire  dependence  on  the 
king.  Parfons,  Temple,  Loftus,  and  Meredith, 
who  favoured  the  oppofite  party,  had  been  remov- 
ed ;  and  Charles  had  fupplied  their  place  by  others 
better  affefted  to  his  fervice.  A  committee  of  the 
Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  which  had  been  fent 
over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom,  had  been  excluded  the  council,  in 
obedience  to  orders  tranfmitted  from  the  king  \ 

^  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  <;o6.  f  Idem,  ibid.  p.  512.  8  Idem, 

ibid,  p,  35 J.  ^  Idem,  ibid.  p.  530.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 

And 
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And  thefe  were  reafons  fufficient,  befides  the  great  chap. 
difficulties  under  which  they  themfelves  laboured, .         '  ^ 
why  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  fend  fupplies     164.3. 
to  an  army,   which,    though    engaged   in  a  caufe 
much  favoured  by  them,  was  commanded  by  their 
declared    enemies.      They    even   intercepted   fome 
fmall  fuccours  fent  thither  by  the  king. 

The  king,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  am* 
munition,  nor  provifions  to  fpare  from  his  own 
urgent  wants,  refolved  to  •  embrace  an  ex'pedient, 
which  might  at  once  relieve  the  neceilities  of  the 
Irifli  protellants,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  his  affairs  in  England.  A  truce  with  the  rebels, 
he  thought,  would  enable  his  fubjefts  in  Ireland  to 
provide  for  their  own  fupport,  and  would  procure 
him  the  affiftance  of  the  army  againft  the  Englifli 
parliament.  But  as  a  treaty  with  a  people,  fo  odious 
for  their  barbarities,  and  flill  more  for  their  religion, 
might  be  reprefentedin  nividious  colours,  and  renew 
all  thofe  calumnies  with  which  he  had  been  loaded ; 
it  was  neceffary  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in 
conducting  that  meafure.  A  remonflrance  from  the 
army  was  made  to  the  Iriflr  council,  reprefenting 
their  intolerable  neceilities,  and  craving  permiliion 
to  leave  the  kingdom  :  And  if  that  were  refufed, 
We  muji  have  recourfe,  they  faid,  to  that  Jirji  and 
primary  law,  with  which  God  has  endowed  all  men  ; 
we  mean  the  law  of  nature,  which  teaches  every 
creature  to  preferve  itfelf\  Memorials  both  to  the 
king  and  parliament  were  tranfmitted  by  the  juftices 
and  council,  in  which  their  wants  and  dangers  are 
flrongly  fet  forth '' ;  and  though  the  general  ex- 
prefTions  in  thefe  memorials  might  perhaps  be  fuf- 
pefted  of  exaggeration,  yet  from  the  particular  facts 
mentioned,  from  the  confelTion  of  the  Englifli  par- 
liament itfelf ',  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 

»  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  537.  ^  Idem,  ibid.  p.  538. 

J   Idem,   ihid.   p.  540. 
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C  H  A  P.  it  is  apparent  that  the  Irifh  proteftants  were  reduced 

.  _f  to  great  extremities "" ;  and  it  became  prudent  in  the 

164.3.     king,  if  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  embrace  fome 

expedient,  which   might  fecure  them,   for  a  time, 

from  the  ruin  and  mifery  with  which  they  were 

threatened. 

Accordingly,  the  king  gave  orders "  to  Ormond 
and  the  juftices  to  conclude,  for  a  year,  a  cefTation 
of  arms  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the 
Irifti  were  governed,  and  to  leave  both  fides  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  prefent  advantages.  The  parliament, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  find  fault  with  every  mea- 
fure  adopted  by  the  oppofite  party,  and  who  would 
not  lofe  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  reproaching  the 
king  with  his  favour  to  the  Irifh  pa;.ius,  exclaimed 
e  loudly  againfl  this  cefTation.  Among  other  reafons, 
they  infilled  upon  the  divine  vengeance,  which 
England  might  juftly  dread,  for  tolerating  anti- 
chriftian  idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and 
political  agreements  °.  Religion,  though  every  day 
employed  as  the  engine  of  their  own  ambitious 
purpofes,  was  fuppofed  too  facred  to  be  yielded  up 
to  the  temporal  interefts  or  fafety  of  kingdoms. 

After  the  cefTation,  there  was  little  necefTity, 
as  well  as  no  means,  of  fubfifting  the  army  in  Ireland. 
The  king  ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  him,  to  fend  over  confiderable  bodies  of 
it  to  England.  Mofl  of  them  continued  in  his 
fervice ;  but  a  fmall  part,  having  imbibed  in  Ireland 
a  ftrong  animofity  againfl  the  catholics,  and  hear- 
ing the  king's  party  univerfally  reproached  with 
popery,  foon  after  deferted  to  the  parhament. 

"»  See  farther,  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  No.  113.  147,  128,  lag. 
134.  136.  14.1.  144..  149.  158,  Jiig.  All  thtle  papers  put  it  palt 
doubt,  that  the  necedites  of  the  Engliih  amy  in  Ireland  were  ex- 
treme.    Seefaither,  Ku(h.  vol.  vi.  p.  ^37.  and  Dugdale,  p.  8^3,  854. 

"  7th  September.     See  Rufn.  vol.  vi.  p.  537.   544.  547. 

•  Ideal,  ibid,  p.  557. 

Some 
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Some  Irlfli  catholics  came  over  with  thefe  troops,  chap. 
and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued.  ^^^'^ 
the  fame  cruelties  and  dilbrders  to  which  they  had     164.3. 
been  accuftomed  p.     The  parliament  voted,  that  no 
quarter,  in  any  adion,  jfhould  ever  be  given  them : 
But  prince  Rupert,  by  making  fome  reprifals,  foon 
reprefTed  this  inhumanity  '^. 

P  Whitlocke,  p.  78.  103.  q  Rufti.  vol.  vi.  p.  6S0.  783. 
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NOTE   [A],    p.  19. 

CiR  Charles  Cornwallis,  the  king's  ambaflador  at  Ma«» 
'^  drid,  when  prefled  by  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into 
a  league  with  Spain,  faid  to  that  minifter ;  though  his  ma^ 
jejly  luas  an  abfolute  king^  and  therefore  not  bound  to  give 
an  account  to  any^  of  his  actions;  yet  that  fo  gracious  and  re^ 
gardful  a  prince  he  ivas  of  the  love  and  contentment  of  his  own 
fubjcBs^  as  I  affured  myfef  he  ivould  not  think  it  ft  ti  do  any 
thing  offo  great  confequence  nuithout  acquaifiting  them  nvith  his 
intentions.  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh has  this  paflage  in  the  preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  the 
World  :  Philip  II.  by  frong  hand  and  main  force^  attempted 
to  make  himfelf  not  only  an  abfolute  monarch  over  the  Nc 
therlands.,  like  unto  the  kings  and  monarchs  of  England  and 
France  y  but  Turk- like  ^  to  tread  under  his  feet  all  their  natural 
and  fundamefital  lawSy  privileges^  and  ancient  rights.  We 
meet  with  this  paflage  in  fir  John  Davis's  Queftion  con- 
cerning Impofitions,  p.  161.  "  Thus  we  fee  by  this 
"  comparifon,  that  the  king  of  England  doth  lay  but  his 
"  little  finger  upon  his  fubjecls,  when  other  princes  and 
«*  ftates  do  lay  their  heavy  loins  upon  their  people  :  What 
"  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  ?  From  whence  cometh 

InT  n  3  «'  it  I 
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"  it  ?  AfTuredly  not  from  a  different  power  of  prerogative: 
*'  Tor  the  king  of  pngland  is  as  abfolute  a  monarch  as 
*'  any  emperor  or  king  in  the  world,  and  hath  as  many 
**  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown."  Coke,  in  Cawdry's 
cafe,  fays,  "  That,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm, 
*'  England  is  an  abfolute  empire  and  monarchy ;  and  that 
*'  the  king  is  furnifhed  with  plenary  and  entire  power, 
*'  prerogative,  and  jurifdiction,  and  is  fupreme  governor 
**  over  all  perfons  within  this  realm."  Spencer,  fpcaking 
of  fome  grants  of  the  Englifh  kings  to  the  Irifh  corpora- 
tions, fays,  "  All  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  firft 
*'  grant  they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reafonable,  yet 
•'  now  are  mod  unreafonable  and  inconvenient.  But  all 
**  thefe  will  eafily  be  cut  off,  with  the  fuperior  power  of 
*'  her  majefty's  prerogative,  figainfl  which  her  own  grants 
*'  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced,"  State  of  Ireland, 
p.  1537.  edit.  1706.  The  fame  author,  in  p.  1660,  pro- 
pofes  a  plan  for  the  civilization  of  Ireland  ;  that  the  queen 
fliould  create  a  provoft  marfhal  in  every  county,  who 
might  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  followers  in  fearch  of 
Ilragglers  and  vagabonds ;  the  firft  time  he  catches  any 
he  may  punifh  them  more  lightly  by  the  (locks  *,  the  fe- 
cond  time,  by  whipping  ;  but  the  third  time  he  may  hang 
them,  without  trial  or  procefs,  on  the  firft  bough:  And 
he  thinks  that  this  authority  may  more  fafely  be  entrufted 
to  the  provoft  marftial  than  to  the  flieriff ;  becaufe  the 
latter  magiftrate,  having  a  profit  by  the  efcheats  of  felons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innocent  perfons.  Here  a  real, 
abfolute,  or  rather  defpotic  power  is  pointed  out ;  and  we 
may  infer  from  all  thefe  pafiages,  either  that  the  word 
abfolute  bore  a  different  fenfe  from  what  it  does  at  prefent, 
or  that  men's-ideas  of  the  Englifti,  as  well  as  Irifh  go- 
vernment, were  then  different.  This  latter  inference 
feems  jufter.  The  word  being  derived  from  the  French, 
bore  always  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  that  language.  An  ab- 
folute monarchy,  in  Charles  I.'s  anfwer  to  the  nineteen 
propofitions,  is  oppofed  to  a  limited  ;  and  the  king  of 
England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  abfolute  :  So  much  had 
matters  changed  even  before  the  civil  war.  In  fir  John 
Fortefcue's  trentife  of  abfolute  and  limited  monarchy,  a 
book  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  IVth,  the  word 
abfolute  is  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  at  prefent ;  and  the 
government  of  England  is  alfo  faid  not  to   be   abfolute. 

They 
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They  were  the  princes  of  the  houfc  of  Tudor  chiefly  who 
introduced  that  atlminiltration,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  .ibfolute  government.  The  princes  before  them  were 
reftrained  by  the  ban-ns  ;  as  thofc  after  (hem  by  the  houfe 
of  commons  The  people  had,  properly  fpeaking,  lirtl© 
liberty  in  cither  of  thefe  ancient  governments,  but  leail  in 
the  more  ancient. 


NOTE    [B],    p.  20. 

Tj'  VEN  this  parliament,  which  fhewed  fo  much  fpirit 
■*"^  and  good  fenfe  in  the  affair  of  Goodwin,  made  a 
ftrange  conceflion  to  the  crown,  in  their  fourth  feflion. 
Toby  Mathews,  a  member,  had  been  baniflbed  by  order  of 
the  council  upon  dire£lion  from  his  majefty.  The  parlia- 
ment not  only  acquiefced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but 
iflued  writs  for  a  new  ele£lion.  Such  novices  were  they 
as  yet  in  the  principles  of  liberty  !  See  Journ.  14  Feb. 
1609.  Mathews  was  banilhed  by  the  king,  on  account 
of  his  change  of  religion  to  popery.  The  king  had  an  in- 
dulgence to  thofe  who  had  been  educated  catholics  ;  but 
could  not  bear  the  new  converts.  It  was  probably  the 
animofity  of  the  commons  agninll:  the  papifts,  which  made 
them  acquiefce  in  this  precedent,  without  refledling  on 
the  confequences  !  The  jealoufy  of  liberty,  though  roufed, 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  enlightened. 


NOTE   [C],    p.  23. 

AT  that  time  men  of  genius  and  enlarged  minds  had 
■^*  adopted  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  were  as  yet 
pretty  much  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  Sir 
Mattht;w  Halt's  has  publiftied  a  remonftrance  againft  the 
king's  coiidu£l  towards  the  parliament  during  this  fefTion. 
The  remonftrance  is  drawn  with  great  force  of  reafoning, 
and  fpirit  of  liberty ;  and  was  the  produdllon  of  fir  Francis 
Bacon  and  fir  Edwin  Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greateft 
parts  and  knowledge  in  England  It  Is  drawn  in  the 
name  of  the  commons  i  but  as  there  Is  no  hint  of  it  in  the 
journals,  we  mufl  conclude,  either  that  the  authors,  fen- 
fjble  that  the  itrain  of  the  piece  was  much  beyond  the 
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principles  of  the  age,  had  not  ventured  to  prefent  it  to  the 
houfe,  or  that  it  had  been  for  that  reafon  reje6led.  The 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  commons  are  ilrongly  in- 
fifted  upon  in  this  remonftrance  ;  and  it  is  there  faid,  that 
their  fubmifiion  to  the  ill  treatment  which  they  received 
during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  proceeded 
from  their  tendernefs  towards  her  age  and  her  fex.  But 
the  authors  are  mif!:aken  in  thefe  fadls:  For  the  houfe 
received  and  fubmitted  to  as  bad  treatment  in  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of  that  reign.  The  government  was 
equally  arbitrary  in  Mary's  reign,  in  Edward's,  in  Harry 
the  eighth  and  feventh's.  And  the  farther  we  go  back 
into  hi  (lory,  though  there  might  be  more  of  a  certain  irre- 
gular kind  of  liberty  among  the  barons,  the  commons  were 
ftill  of  lefs  authority. 


NOTE    [D],    p.  27. 

np  HIS  parliament  pafled  an  a£l  of  recognition  of  the 
-*  king's  title  in  the  moft  ample  terms.  They  recog- 
nifed  and  acknowledged,  that  immediately  upon  the  dif- 
folution  and  deceafe  of  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England, 
the  imperial  crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and 
lawful  and  undoubted  fucceflion,  defcend  and  come  to  his 
moft  excellent  majefty,  as  being  lineally,  juftly,  and  law- 
fully next  and  fole  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm, 
1  James  I.  cap.  i.  The-puritans,  though  then  prevalent, 
did  not  think  proper  to  difpute  this  great  conftitutional 
point.  In  the  recognition  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  parlia- 
ment declares,  that  the  queen's  highnefs  is,  and  in  very 
deed  and  of  moft  mere  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  by  the  *aws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  our  moft  lawful 
and  rightful  fovereign,  liege  lady  and  queen,  &c.  It  ap- 
pears then,  that  if  king  James's  divine  right  be  not  men- 
tioned by  parliament,  the  omiftion  came  merely  from 
chance,  nnd  becaufe  that  phrafe  did  not  occur  to  the  com- 
piler of  the  Tecognirion  ;  his  title  being  plainly  the  fame 
with  th.u  of  his  predeceffor,  who  was  allowed  to  have  a 
divine  right. 
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NOTE    [E],    p.  36. 

COME  hiftorlans  have  imagined,  that  the  king  had  fecret 
^  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to 
Monteagle  was  written  by  his  diredion,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  praife  of  penetration  in  difcovering  the  plot.  But  the 
known  fa£ls  refute  this  fuppofition.  That  letter,  being 
commonly  talked  of,  might  naturally  have  given  an  alarm 
to  the  confpirators,  and  made  them  contrive  their  efcape. 
The  vifit  of  the  lord  chamberlain  ought  to  have  had  the 
fame  effeiSt.  In  fhort,  it  appears  that  nobody  was  arreft- 
ed  or  inquired  after  for  fome  days,  till  Fawkes  difcovered 
the  names  of  the  confpirators.  We  may  infer,  however, 
from  a  letter  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  171 
that  Salifbury's  fagacity  led  the  king  in  his  conjed^ures, 
and  that  the  minifter,  like  an  artful  courtier,  gave  his 
mafler  the  praife  of  the  whole  difcovery. 


NOTE    [F],    p.  52. 

'l^^E  find  the  king's  anfwer  in  Winwood's  Memorials, 
^^  vol.  iii.  p.  193.  2d  edit.  "To  the  third  and 
•*  fourth  (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  arreft  the 
*'  king's  fervants  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  fhould 
*'  be  enforced  to  lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reafon  why  he 
"  would  not)  his  majefty  fent  us  an  anfwer,  that  becaufe 
*'  we  brought  precedents  of  antiquity  to  ftrengthen  thofe 
"  demands,  he  allowed  not  of  any  precedents  drawn  from 
"  the  time  of  ufurping  or  decaying  princes,  or  people  too 
*'  bold  or  wanton  ;  that  he  defired  not  to  govern  in  that 
**  commonwealth,  where  fubje£i:s  fhould  be  aflured  of  all 
*'  things,  and  hope  for  nothing.  It  was  one  thing  /ub- 
**  mittere  principntum  legibus ;  and  another  thing  fubmittere 
**  principatum  fubditis.  That  he  would  not  leave  to  pof- 
*'  terity  fuch  a  mark  of  weaknefs  upon  his.  reign;  and 
**  therefore  his  conclufion  was,  mn  placet  petttio,  non 
*^  placet  exemplum :  Yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  mat- 
**  ters  of  loans  he  would  refufe  no  reafonable  excufe,  nor 
*'  fhould  my  lord  chamberlain  deny  the  arrefting  of  any 
*'  of  his  majefty's  fervants,  if  juft  caufe  was  fhewn." 
The  parliament,  however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with 

thankfulnefs 
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thsnlcfulnefs  to  the  king,  that  he  allowed  difputps  and  in- 
quiries about  his  prerogative,  much  beyond  what  had  been 
indulged  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Parliament.  Hiji, 
vol.  V.  p  230,  This  very  feflions,  he  expn.fsly  gave  them 
leave  to  produce  all  their  grievances  without  exception. 


NOTE    [G],    p.  55. 

iT  may  not  be  unworthy  of  obfervation,  that  James,  in 

-■  a  book  called  The  true  Laws  of  free  Monarchies^  which 
he  publifhed  a  little  before  his  accefhon  to  the  crown  of 
Eiiglanil,  affirmed,  "  That  a  good  king,  although  he  be 
*'  above  the  law,  will  fubje6t  and  frame  his  a£i:ions 
**  thereto,  for  example's  fake  to  his  fubjeils,  and  of  his 
*'  own  free-will,  but  not  as  fubje^l  or  bound  thereto."  In 
another  paiTage,  "  According  to  the  fundamental  law  al- 
•*  rtady  alleged,  we  daily  fee,  that  in  the  parliament 
**  (which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  head-court  of  the  king 
**  and  his  vafTils)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by  his  fubje£ls, 
**  and  only  maue  by  him  at  their  rogation,  and  with  their 
*'  advice.  For  albeit  the  king  make  daily  ftatutes  and  or- 
**  din.inces,  enjoining  .fuch  pains  thereto  as  he  thinks 
•*  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  eftates ;  yet 
*'  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parliament  to  make  any  kind 
"  of  law  or  ftatute,  without  his  fceptre  be  to  it,  for  giving 
♦*  it  the  force  of  a  law."  King  Jameses  Works^  p.  202. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that,  at  fuch  a  critical  jun£ture, 
James  had  fo  little  fenfe  as,  directly,  in  fo  material  a  point, 
to  have  openly  fhocked  what  were  the  univerfal  eftabliflied 
principles  of  that  age :  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by 
hiftorians,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  facilitate  his  ac- 
ceffion,  than  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the 
Englifli,  rn  account  of  his  learned  and  judicious  writings. 
The  queilion,  however,  with  regard  to  the  royal  power 
was,  '.It  this  time,  become  a  very  dangerous  point;  and 
without  employing  ambiguous,  infignificant  terms,  which 
determined  notliing,  it  w.is  impoffible  to  pleafe  both  king 
and  p.nliament.  Dr.  0>w(.li,  who  had  magnified  the; 
prerogative  in  words  too  intelligible,  fell  this  feffion  under 
the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Parliament.  Hifl  vol.  v. 
p.  221.  The  king  himfelf,  after  all  his  magnificent 
boafts,  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  through  a  diftinc-s 

tion. 
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tlon,  which  he  framed  between  a  king  in  ahjlraclo  and  a 
king  in  concreto:  An  abftradl  king,  he  faid,  had  all  power; 
but  a  concrete  king  was  bound  to  obferve  the  laws  of  the 
country  which  he  governed.  King  Jameses  IVorks^  p.  5^3. 
But  how  bound  ?  By  confcience  only  ?  Or  might  his  fub- 
je£ls  refill  him  and  defend  their  privileges  ^  This  he  thought 
not  fit  to  explain.  And  fo  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that 
point,  that,  to  this  day,  whatever  liberties  may  be  ufed  by 
private  inquirers,  the  laws  have,  very  prudently,  thought 
proper  to  maintain  a  total  filence  with  regard  to  it. 


NOTE    [H],    p.  73. 

pARL.  HIST.  vol.  V.  p.  290.  So  little  fixed  at  this 
■*•  time  were  the  rules  of  parliament,  that  the  commons 
complained  to  the  peers  of  a  fpeech  made  in  the  upper 
houfe  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  which  it  belonged  only 
to  that  houfe  to  cenfure,  and  which  the  other  could  not 
regularly  be  fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thefe  at 
leail  are  the  rules  eftabliftied  fince  the  parliament  became 
a  real  feat  of  power,  and  fcene  of  bufinefs.  Neither  the 
king  muft  take  notice  of  what  pafTes  in  either  houfe,  nor 
either  houfe  of  what  pafles  in  the  other,  till  regularly  in- 
formed of  it.  The  commons,  in  their  famous  proteflation 
162 1,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  king,  though  at 
prefent  they  would  not  bind  themfelves  by  it.  But  as  li- 
berty was  yet  new,  thofe  maxims  which  guard  and  regu- 
jate  it  were  unknown  and  unpraQifed. 


NOTE    [I],    p.  98. 

SOME  of  the  facts  in  this  narrative,  which  feem  to  con- 
demn Raleigh,  are  taken  from  the  king's  declaration, 
\yhich  being  publiflied  by  authority,  when  the  fa£ls  were 
recent,  being  cxtra61ed  from  examinations  before  the  privy 
council,  and  fubfcribed  by  fix  privy  counfellors,  among 
vyhom  was  Abbot  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  no- 
wife  complaifaiit  to  the  court,  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
great  weight,  or  rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Yet 
the  moft  material  fa£ls  are  confirmed  either  by  the  nature 
and  reafon  of  the  thing,  or  by  fir  "Walter's  own  apology 
I  and 
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and  his  letters.     The  king's  declaration  is  in  the  Har- 
leyan  Mifcellany,  vol.  iii.  No.  2. 

I.  There  feems  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  knew  nothing  of  Raleigh's  pretendi  d  mine, 
ihould  have  built  a  town  in  fo  wide  a  coaft,  within  three 
miles  of  it.  The  chances  are  extremely  againft  fuch  a 
fuppofition  :  And  it  is  more  natural  to  think,  that  the  view 
of  plundering  the  town  led  him  thither,  than  that  of 
■working  a  mine.  2.  No  fuch  mine  is  there  found  to  this 
day.  3.  Raleigh  in  fa£l  found  no  mine,  and  in  fa6l:  he 
plundered  and  burnt  a  Spanifh  town.  Is  it  not  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  his  intention?  How 
can  the  fecrets  of  his  bread  be  rendered  fo  vifible  as  to 
counterpoife  certain  facls  ?  4.  He  confefies,  in  his  letter 
to  lord  Carew,  that  though  he  knew  it,  yet  he  concealed 
from  the  king  the  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  on  that 
coaft.  Does  not  this  fail  alone  render  him  fufficiently 
criminal  ?  5.  His  commiffion  empowers  him  only  to  fettle 
on  a  coaft  poflcfled  by  favage  and  barbarous  inhabitants. 
Was  it  not  the  moft  evident  breach  of  orders  to  difembark 
on  a  coaft  poflefled  by  Spaniards  ?  6.  His  orders  to  Keymis, 
when  he  fent  him  up  the  river,  are  contained  in  his  own 
apology,  and  from  them  it  appears,  that  he  knew  (what  was 
unavoidable)  that  the  Spaniards  would  refift,  and  would 
oppofe  the  Englilh  landing  and  taking  pofieftion  of  the 
country.  His  intentions,  therefore,  were  hoftile  from  the 
beginning.  7.  Without  provocation,  and  even  when  at  a 
diftance,  he  gave  Keymis  orders  to  diflodge  the  Spaniards 
from  their  own  town.  Could  any  enterprife  be  more 
hoftile  ?  And  confidering  the  Spaniards  as  allies  to  the  na- 
tion, could  any  enterprife  be  more  criminal  ?  Was  he  not 
the  aggreiTor,  even  though' it  (hould  be  true  that  the  Spa- 
niards fired  upon  his  men  at  landing  ?  It  is  faid,  he  killed 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  Is  that  fo  light  a  matter  ? 
8.  In  his  letter  to  the  king,  and  in  his  apology,  he  grounds 
his  defence  on  former  hoftilities  exercifed  by  the  Spaniards 
againft  other  companies  of  Engliflimen.  Thefe  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  treaty  between  the 
nations.  And  it  is  plain,  that  though  thefe  might  poflibly 
be  reafons  for  the  king's  declaring  war  againft  that  na- 
tion, they  could  never  entitle  Raleigh  to  declare  war,  and 
without  any  commilhon,  or  contrary  to  his  commiinon,  to 
invade  the  Spanifli  fcttlements.     He  pretends  indeed  that 

peace 
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peace  was  never  made  with  Spain  in  the  Indies :  A  mofl 
abfurd  notion  !  The  chief  ]\urt  whicli  the  Spaniards  could 
rccf-ive  from  England  was  in  the  Indies-,  and  they  never 
would  have  made  peace  at  all,  if  hoftilities  had  bten  dill 
to  be  continued  on  thefe  fettlements.  By  fecret  agreement, 
the  Englifli  were  (till  allowed  to  fupport  the  Dutch  even 
after  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  they  had  alfo  been  allowed  to 
invade  the  Spaiiifh  fettlements,  the  treaty  had  been  a  full 
peace  to  England,  while  the  Spaniards  were  ft  ill  expofed 
to  the  full  effecSls  of  war.  9.  If  the  claim  to  the  property 
of  that  country,  as  firft  difcoverers,  was  good,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  prefent  fettlement,  as  Raleigh  pretends;  why  was 
it  not  laid  before  the  king  with  all  its  circumftances,  and 
fubmitted  to  his  judgment?  :o.  Raleigh's  force  is  ac- 
knowledged by  himfelf  to  have  been  infiifficient  to  fupport 
him  in  the  polfeflion  of  St.  Ihomas,  figainft  the  power  of 
which  Spain  was  mafter  on  that  coait ;  yet  it  was  fuffi- 
cient,  as  he  owns,  to  take  by  furprife  and  plunder  twenty 
towns.  It  was  not  therefore  his  defigti  to  fettle,  but  to 
plunder.  By  thefe  confefhons  vi'hich  I  have  here  brought 
together,  he  plainly  betrays  himfelf.  11.  Why  did  he  not 
flay  and  work  his  mine,  as  at  firft:  he  projfcSled  ?  He  ap- 
prehended that  the  Spaniards  would  be  upon  him  with  a 
greater  force.  But  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  that 
this  muil  be  the  cafe,  if  he  invaded  any  part  of  tlie  Spanifli 
colonies.  His  intention  therefore  never  was  to  fettle,  but 
only  to  plunder.  12.  Fie  acknowledges  that  he  knew 
neither  the  depth  nor  riclies  of  the  mine,  but  only  that 
there  was  fome  ore  there.  Would  he  have  ventured  all 
his  fortune  and  credit  on  fo  precarious  a  foundation  ?  13. 
Would  the  other  adventurers,  if  maile  acquainted  with 
this,  have  rifked  every  thing  to  atti-nd  him  ?  Ought  a 
fleet  to  have  been  equipped  f.ir  an  experiment  ?  Was  there 
«ot  plainly  an  impoiture  in  the  management  of  tliis  affan-  ? 
14.  He  fays  to  Key  mis,  in  his  orders.  Bring  but  a  balkct- 
fuU  of  ore,  and  it  will  fatisfy  the  king  that  my  project  was 
not  imaginary.  This  was  eafily  done  from  tlie  Spanilh 
mines;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  difpleafed  at 
Keymis  for  not  attempting  it.  Such  a  view  was  a  pre- 
meditated apology  to  cover  his  cheat.  15.  Th.e  king  in 
his  declaration  imputes  it  to  Raleigh,  that  as  foon  as  he 
v/as  at  fea,  he  immediately  fell  into  fut  h  uncertain  and 
doubtful  talk  of  his  mine,  and  faid,  that  it  would  be  fuf- 
0  ficient 
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ficlent  If  he  brought  home  a  bafket-full  of  ore.  From  the 
circumftance  laft  mentioned,  it  appears  that  this  imputa- 
tion was  not  without  reafon.  i6.  There  are  many  other 
circumftances  of  great  weight  in  the  king's  declaration ; 
that  Raleigh,  when  he  fell  down  to  Plymouth,  took  no 
pioneers  with  him,  which  he  always  declared  to  be  his 
intention  ;  that  he  was  nowife  provided  with  inftruments 
for  working  a  mine,  but  had  a  fufficient  flock  of  warlike 
ftores;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the  Spaniards, 
employed  the  words  which,  in  the  narration,  I  have  put 
in  his  mouth ;  that  the  mine  was  moveable,  and  (hifted  as 
he  faw  convenient:  Not  to  mention  many  other  public 
fa£ls  which  prove  him  to  have  been  highly  criminal  againfl 
his  companions  as  well  as  his  country.  Howel,  in  his 
letters,  fays,  that  there  lived  in  London,  in  1645,  an  of- 
ficer, a  man  of  honour,  who  aflerted,  that  he  heard  young 
Raleigh  fpeak  thefe  words,  vol.  ii.  letter  63.  That  was 
a  time  when  there  was  no  intereft  in  maintaining  fuch  a 
fadl.  17.  Raleigh's  account  of  his  firft  voyage  to  Guiana 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  capable  of  the  moft  extra- 
vagant credulity  or  moft  impudent  impofture.  So  ridi- 
culous are  the  ftories  which  he  tells  of  the  Inca's  chimerical 
enipire  in  the  midft  of  Guiana ;  the  rich  city  of  El  Do- 
rado, or  Manao,  two  days'  journey  in  length,  and  fhining 
with  gold  and  filver  ;  the  old  Peruvian  prophecies  in  favour 
of  the  Englifli,  who,  he  fays,  were  exprefsly  named  as  the 
deliverers  of  that  country,  long  before  any  European  had 
ever  touched  there  ;  the  Amazons,  or  republic  of  women  ; 
and  in  general,  the  vaft  and  Incredible  riches  which  he  faw 
on  that  continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  trea- 
fures  !  This  whole  narrative  Is  a  proof  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely defedllve  either  In  folld  underftanding,  or  morals,  or 
both.  No  man's  character  indeed  feems  ever  to  have  been 
carried  to  fuch  extremes  as  Raleigh's,  by  the  oppofite 
paihons  of  envy  and  pity.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  a£tive  and  lived  in  the  world,  and  was  pro- 
bably beft  known,  he  was  the  object  of  univerfal  hatred 
and  detellatlon  throughout  England  ;  and  the  latter  part, 
when  (liut  up  in  prifon,  he  became,  much  more  unreafon- 
ably,  the  obje£l:  of  great  love  and  admiration. 

As  to  the  circumftances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh's 
pardon  was  refufed  him,  that  his  former  fentence  was  pur- 
pofely  kept  in  force  againft  him,  and  that  he  went  out 

under 
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under  thefe  exprefs  conditions,  they  may  be  fupported  by 
the  following  nuthorities.  i.  The  king's  vKjrd  and  thar  of 
fix  privy  counfcllors,  who  affirm  it  for  fadt.  2.  The  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  If  no  fufpicion  had  been  enttrtained  of 
his  intentions,  a  pardon  would  never  have  been  refufed  to 
a  man  to  whom  authority  was  entrufted.  3  The  words 
of  the  commiffion  itfelf,  whrre  he  is  fimply  flyled  fir 
Walter  R-ileigh,  and  not  faithful  and  luell-belovedy  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  and  never-  failing  ftyle  on  fuch  occafions. 
4.  In  all  the  letters  which  he  wrote  home  to  fir  Ralph 
Winwood  and  to  his  own  wife,  he  always  confiders  him- 
felf  as  a  perfon  unpardoned  and  liable  to  the  l;iw.  He 
feems  indeed,  immediately  upon  the  failure  of  his  enter- 
prife,  to  have  become  defperate,  and  to  have  expe6led  the 
fate  which  he  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intelligence  to  the 
Spaniards  of  Raleigh's  proje£l ;  as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay 
a  plot  for  deftroying  a  man,  whofe  life  had  been  fourteen 
years,  and  ftill  was,  in  his  power.  The  Spaniards  wanted 
no  other  intelligence  to  be  on  their  guird,  than  the  known 
and  public  faft  of  Raleigh's  armament.  And  there  was 
no  reafon  why  the  king  fhould  conceal  from  them  the 
project  of  a  fettlement,  which  Raleigh  pretended,  and  the 
king  believed,  to  be  entirely  innocent. 

1  he  king's  chief  blame  feems  to  have  lain  in  his  ne- 
gligence, in  allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a  more 
ex.i6l  fcrutiny  :  But  for  this  h"  apolo'^ifes  by  f<iying,  that 
fureties  were  required  for  the  good  btltaviour  of  Raleigh 
and  all  his  aflbciates  in  the  entcrprife,  but  that  they  g-ive 
in  bonds  for  each  other  :  A  cheat  which  was  not  perceiv  d 
till  they  had  failed,  and  which  increafed  the  fufpicion  of 
bad  intentions. 

Perhaps  the  king  ought  alfo  to  have  granted  Raleigh  a 
pardon  for  his  old  treafon,  and  to  have  tried  him  anev  for 
his  new  offences.  His  punifhment  in  that  cafe  wonl  i  not 
only  have  been  juft,  but  conducted  in  a  juft  and  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  But  we  are  told  that  a  ridiculous  opi- 
nion at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  plainly 
fuppofed  by  fir  Walter  in  his  apology,)  that,  by  treaty, 
war  was  allowed  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  though 
peace  was  made  in  Europe  :  And  while  that  notion  took 
place,  no  jury  would  have  found  RaWigh  guilty.  So  that 
had  not  the  king  punilhed  him  upon  the  old  fentence,  the 
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Spaniards  would  have  had  a  juft  caufe  of  complaint  againft 
the  king,  fufficient  to  have  produced  a  war,  at  leaft  to  have 
deftroyed  all  cordiality  between  the  nations. 

This  explication  I  thought  necefl'ary,  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  ftory  of  Raleigh ;  which,  though  very  obvious,  is 
generally  miftaken  in  fo  grofs  a  manner,  that  1  fcarcely 
know  its  parallel  in  the  Englifti  hiftory. 


NOTE    [K],    p.  ic6. 

''T'HIS  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch,  In 
-■■  which  were  firfl:  regularly  formed,  though  without 
acquiring  thefe  denominations,  the  parties  of  court  and 
country;  parties  which  have  ever  fince  continued,  and 
which,  while  they  oft  threaten  the  total  diflblution  of  the 
government,  are  the  real  caufes  of  its  permanent  life  and 
vigour.  In  the  ancient  feudal  conftitution,  of  which  the 
English  partook  with  other  European  nations,  there  was  a 
mixture,  not  of  authority  and  liberty,  which  we  have  fince 
enjoyed  in  this  illand,  and  \irhich  now  fubfift  uniformly  to- 
gether ;  but  of  authority  and  anarchy,  which  perpetually 
fhockcd  with  each  other,  and  which  took  place  alternately, 
according  as  circumftances  were  more  or  lefs  favourable 
to  either  of  them.  A  parliament  compofed  of  barbarians, 
fummoned  from  their  fields  and  forelts,  uninltrudted  by 
ftudy,  converfation,  or  travel ;  ignorant  of  their  own  laws 
and  hlflory,  and  unacquainted  with  the  fituation  of  all  - 
foreign  nations  ;  a  parliament  called  pvecarioully  by  the 
king,  and  diflblved  at  his  pleafure  ;  fitting  a  fev/  days,  de- 
bating a  few  points  prepared  for  them,  and  whofe  mem- 
bers were  impatient  to  return  to  their  own  callles,  where 
alone  they  were  great,  and  to  the  chafe,  which  was  their 
favourite  amufement:  Such  a  parliament  was  very  little 
fitted  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  all  the  queftions  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  (hare,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  legal  ad- 
miniflration.  The  name,  the  authority  of  the  king  alone 
appeared  in  the  common  courfe  of  government;  in  ex- 
traordinary emergencies,  he  afl'umed,  with  llill  better  rea- 
fbn,  the  fole  dire6lion ;  the  imperfeft  and  unformed  laws 
left,  in  every  thing,  a  latitude  of  interpretation  ;  and  when 
the  ends  purfued  by  the  monarch  were,  in  general,  agree- 
able to  his  fubjeds,  little  fcruple  or  jealoufy  was  enter- 
tained 
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tained  with  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the  means.  During 
the  reign  of  an  able,  fortunate,  or  popular  prince,  no  mem- 
ber of  either  houfe,  much  lefs  of  the  lower,  duvfl:  think  of 
entering  into  a  formed  party,  in  oppofition  to  the  court ; 
fince  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament  mufl,  in  a  few  days, 
leave  him  unprote6led,  to  the  vengeance  of  his  fovereign, 
and  to  thofe  ftretches  of  prerogative,  which  were  then  fo 
eafily  made,  in  order  to  punifli  an  obnoxious  fubjedl. 
During  an  unpopular  and  weak  reign,  the  current  com- 
monly ran  fo  ftrong  againft  the  monarch,  that  none  durft 
inlift  themfelves  in  the  court  party ;  or  if  the  prince  was 
able  to  engage  any  confiderable  barons  on  his  fide,  the 
queftion  was  decided  with  arms  in  the  field,  not  by  debates 
or  arguments  in  a  fenate  or  aflembly.  And  upon  the 
whole,  the  chief  circumftance,  which,  during  ancient 
times,  retained  the  prince  in  any  legal  form  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  was,  that  the  fword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  te- 
nures, remained  dill  in  the  hands  of  his  fubje£ls  ;  and  this 
irregular  and  dangerous  check  had  much  more  influence 
than  the  regular  and  methodical  limits  of  the  laws  and 
conftitution.  As  the  nation  could  not  be  compelled,  it 
was  necefl^ary  that  every  public  meafure  of  confequence, 
particularly  that  of  levying  new  taxes,  fliould  feem  to  be 
adopted  by  common  confent  and  approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour 
of  their  adminiftratiou,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumitances,  had  been  able  to  ellablifh  a  more 
regular  fyflem  of  government ;  but  they  drew  the  confti- 
tution fo  near  to  defpotifm  as  diminidied  extremely  the 
authority  of  the  parliament.  The  fenate  became,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  organ  of  royal  will  and  pleafure  :  Oppo- 
fition would  have  been  regarded  as  a  fpecies  of  rebellion  : 
And  even  religion,  the  mod  dangerous  article  in  which 
innovations  could  be  introduced,  had  admitted,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  four  feveral  alterations,  from  the 
authority  alone  of  the  fovereign.  The  parliament  was  not 
then  the  road  to  honour  and  preferment :  The  talents  of 
popular  intrigue  and  eloquence  were  uncultivated  and  un- 
known :  And  though  that  aflembly  ftill  preferved  autho- 
rity, and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws  and  be- 
llowing public  money,  the  members  acquired  not,  upon 
that  account,  either  with  prince  or  people,  much  more 
weight  and  confideration.      What  powers  were  neceflary 
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for  condu£ling  the  machine  of  government,  the  king  was 
accuftomed,  of  himfelf,  to  aflume.  His  own  revenues 
fupplied  him  with  money  fufEcient  for  his  ordinary  ex- 
pences.  And  when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred, 
the  prince  needed  not  to  folicit  votes  in  parliament,  either 
for  making  laws  or  impofing  taxes,  both  of  which  were 
now  become  requifite  for  public  intereft  and  prefervation. 

The  fecurity  of  individuals,  fo  neceflary  to  the  liberty 
of  popular  councils,  was  totally  unknown  in  that  age. 
And  as  no  defpotic  princes,  fcarcely  even  the  eaftern  ty- 
rants, rule  entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  fome  aflem- 
blies,  which  fupply  both  advice  and  authority  ;  little  but  a 
mercenary  force  feems  then  to  have  been  wanting  towards 
the  eftablilhment  of  a  fimple  monarchy  in  England.  The 
miiitia,  though  more  favourable  to  regal  authority  than  the 
feudal  inftitutions,  was  much  inferior,  in  this  refpe£t,  to  dif- 
ciplined  armies ;  and  if  it  did  not  preferve  liberty  to  the 
people,  it  preferved  at  leaft  the  power,  if  ever  the  inclina- 
tion {hould  arife  of  recovering  it. 

But  fo  low,  at  that  time,  ran  the  inclination  towards 
liberty,  that  EHzabeth,  the  laft  of  that  arbitrary  line,  her- 
felf  no  lefs  arbitrary,  was  yet  the  moil  renowned  and  mod 
popular  of  all  the  fovereigns  that  had  filled  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  natural  for  James  to  take  the  govern- 
ment as  he  found  it,  and  to  purfue  her  meafures,  which 
he  heard  fo  much  applauded  j  nor  did  his  penetration  ex- 
tend fo  far  as  to  difcover,  that  neither  his  circumftances  nor 
his  charaCler  could  fupport  fo  exteiifive  an  authority.  His 
narrow  revenues  and  little  frugality  began  now  to  render 
him  dependent  on  his  people,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  adminiftration  :  Their  increafing  knowledge  difcovered 
to  them  that  advantage  which  they  had  obtained  ;  and 
made  them  fenfible  of  the  ineflimable  value  of  civil  liberty. 
And  as  he  poflefled  too  little  dignity  to  command  refpeft, 
and  too  much  goOd-nature  to  imprefs  fear,  a  new  fpirit  dif- 
covered itfelf  every  day  in  the  parliament ;  and  a  party, 
watchful  of  a  free  conltitution,  was  regularly  formed  in  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages  acquired  to  li- 
berty, fo  extenfive  was  royal  authority,  and  fo  firmly 
cftabliflied  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  is  probable  the  pa- 
triots of  that  age  would  have  defpalred  of  ever  refifting 
it,  had  they  not  been  Ilimulatled    by  religious    motives, 

which 
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wKich  infpire  a  courage  unfurmountable  by  any  human 
obftacle. 

The  fame  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  betweeti 
kingly  power  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  was  now  fully 
eftabliflied  in  England  ;  and  while  the  prince  aflifted  the 
clergy  in  fupprefling  fchifmatics  and  innovators,  the  clergy, 
in  return,  inculcated  the  docflrine  of  an  unreferved  fubmif- 
fion  and  obedience  to  the  civil  magiilrate.  The  genius  of 
the  church  of  England,  fo  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded 
the  confederacy ;  its  fubmiflion  to  epifcopal  jurifdidion  ; 
its  attachment  to  ceremonies,  to  order,  and  to  a  decent 
pomp  and  fplendor  of  worftiip  ;  and,  in  a  word,  its  affinity 
to  the  tame  fuperftition  of  the  catholics,  rather  than  to  the 
wild  fanaticifm  of  the  puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  oppofition  to  the  church,  and  the 
perfecutions  under  which  they  laboured,  were  fufficient  to 
throw  the  puritans  into  the  country  party,  and  to  beget  po- 
litical principles  little  favourable  to  the  high  pretenfions  of 
the  fovereign.  The  fpirit  too  of  enthufiafm  -,  bold,  daring, 
and  uncontrolled  ;  ftrongly  difpofed  their  minds  to  adopt 
republican  tenets  ;  and  inclitied  them  to  arrogate,  in  their 
anions  and  condu£l,  the  fame  liberty  which  they  afiumed 
in  their  rapturous  flights  and  ecftafies.  Ever  fince  tlicfirft 
origin  of  that  fe£l:,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  well  as  of  JameS,  puritanical  principles  had  been  un- 
derflocd  in  a  double  fenfe,  and  exprefled  the  opinions 
favourable  both  to  political  and  to  ecclefiaftical  liberty. 
And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  difcredit  all  parliamentary 
oppofition,  affixed  the  denomination  of  puritans  to  its  anta- 
gonifts ;  the  religious  puritans  willingly  adopted  this  idea, 
which  was  fo  advantageous  to  them,  and  which  confounded 
their  caufe  with  that  of  the  patriots  or  country  party. 
Thus  were  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fa£l:ions  regularly 
formed  ;  and  the  humour  of  the  nation  during  that  age 
running  ftrongly  towards  fanatical  extravagancies,  the  fpi- 
rit of  civil  liberty  gradually  revived  from  its  lethargy,  and 
by  means  of  its  religious  aflbciate,  from  which  it  reaped 
more  advantage  than  honour,  it  fecretly  enlarged  its  domi- 
nion over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 

T^his  Note  ivas  in  the  firjl  editions  a  part  of  the  text  ;  hut 
the  author  omitted  it^  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffibley 
thejlyk  of  dijfertation  in  the  body  of  his  hiji(/ry.     The  pajfage, 

O  o  2  hsivever. 
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however i  contains  views  fo  important^  that  he  thought  it  might 
be  admitted  as  a  note. 


NOTE    [L],   p.  ii5. 

'T*HIS  proteftation  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be 
-*■  improper  to  give  it  in  its  own  words.  **  The  com- 
**  nions  now  aflembled  in  parliament,  being  juftly  occa- 
**  fioned  thereunto,  concerning  fundry  liberties,  franchifes, 
*<  and  privileges  of  parliament,  amongft  others  here  men- 
*«  tioned,  do  make  this  proteftation  following :  That  the 
*«  liberties,  franchifes,  and  jurifdidlio^is  of  parliament  are 
*'  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth-right  and  inheritance 
*<  of  the  fubje£ls  of  England  ;  and  that  the  urgent  and 
*«  arduous  affairs  concerning  the  king,  ftate,  and  defence 
*<  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  the 
*'  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and  redrefs  of  mif- 
*'  chiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within  this 
**  realm,  are  proper  fubje6ls  and  matter  of  council  and 
*<  debate  in  parliament ;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  pro- 
*<  ceeding  of  thofe  bufmefles,  every  member  of  the  houfe 
*«  of  parliament  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  free- 
*'  dom  of  fpeech  to  propound,  treat,  reafon,  and  bring  to 
*<  conclufion  the  fame  j  and  that  the  commons  in  parlia- 
*<  ment  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  thefe 
*'  matters,  in  fuch  order  as  in  their  judgment  fhall  feem 
<'  fitteft ;  and  that  every  member  of  the  faid  houfe  hath 
**  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprifonment,  and 
**  moleftation  (other  than  by  cenfure  of  the  houfe  itfelf) 
**  for  or  concerning  any  fpeaking,  reafoning,  or  declaring 
*'  of  any  matter  or  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  par- 
*«  liament  bufinefs.  And  that  if  any  of  the  faid  members 
*'  be  complained  of  and  queftioned  for  any  thing  done  or 
**  faid  in  parliament,  the  fame  is  to  be  {hewn  to  the  king 
**  by  the  advice  and  aflent  of  all  the  commons  aflembled 
**  in  parliament,  before  the  king  give  credence  to  any  pri- 
**  rate  information."  Franklyn,  p.  65.  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i. 
p.  53.     Kennet,  p.  747.     Coke,  p.  77. 
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NOTE   [MJ,    p.  141. 

'T^  H  E  moment  the  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andero's, 
-*  he  faid,  to  thofe  about  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the 
Spaniards  to  ufe  him  fo  ill,  and  allow  him  to  depart :  A 
proof  that  the  duke  had  made  him  believe  they  were  in- 
fincere  in  the  afEur  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate  ; 
for  as  to  his  reception,  in  other  refpe£ls,  it  had  been  alto- 
gether unexceptionable.  Befides,  had  not  the  prince  be- 
lieved the  Spaniards  to  be  infincere,  he  had  no  reafon  to 
quarrel  with  them,  though  Buckingham  had.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  Charles  himfelf  muft  have  been 
deceived.  The  multiplied  delays  of  the  difpenfation, 
though  they  arofe  from  accident,  afforded  Buckingham 
a  plaufible  pretext  for  charging  the  Spaniards  with  in- 
fincerity. 


NOTE   [N],    p.  143. 

AMONG  other  particulars,  he  mentions  a  fum  of 
•^*  Sojooo  pounds  borrowed  from  the  king  of  Denmark. 
In  a  former  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  he  told  them,  that 
he:  had  expended  500,000  pounds  in  the  caufe  of  the  Pala- 
tine, befides  the  voluntary  contribution  given  him  by  the 
people.  See  Franklyn,  p.  50.  But  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, the  treafurer,  in  order  to  (hew  his  own  good 
fervices,  boafts  to  the  parliament,  that,  by  his  contrivance, 
60,000  pounds  had  been  faved  in  the  article  of  exchange 
in  the  fums  remitted  to  the  Palatine.  This  feems  a  great 
fum,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  whence  the  king  could 
procure  fuch  vaft  fums  as  would  require  a  fum  fo  con- 
fiderable  to  be.  paid  in  exchange.  From  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  far  from  negle£ling 
the  interefts  of  his  daughter  and  fon-In-law,  and  had  evea 
gone  far  beyond  what  his  narrow  revenue  could  afford. 
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NOTE  [O],  p.  T44. 

TTOW  little  this  principle  had  prevailed,  during  any 
-■■  •*  former  period  of  the  Englifh  government,  particularly 
during  the  hift  reign,  which  was  certainly  not  fo  perfect 
a  model  of  liberty  as  mod  writers  would  reprefent  it,  will 
cafily  appear  from  many  paflages  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
reign.  But  the  ideas  of  men  were  much  changed,  during 
about  tv/enty  years  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  commons,  though  James  of  himfelf  had  re- 
called all  patents  of  monopolies,  were  not  contented  with- 
out a  law  againfl  them,  and  a  declaratory  law  too  ;  which 
■was  gaining  a  great  point,  and  eftablifbing  principles 
very  favourable  to  liberty  :  But  they  were  extremely 
grateful,  when  Elizabeth,  upon  petition  (after  having  once 
refufed  their  requefts),  recalled  a  few  of  the  moft  op- 
prcflive  patents ;  and  employed  fome  foothing  expreflions 
towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  furely  reafon,  when  they  confefled, 
in  the  feventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  free- 
dom of  debate  than  ever  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  pre- 
dcceflbrs.  His  indulgence  in  this  particular,  joined  to  his 
cafy  temper,  v/as  probably  one  caufe  of  the  great  power 
aflumed  by  the  commons.  Monfieur  de  la  Boderie,  in  his 
difpatches,  vol.  i.  p.  449.  mentions  the  liberty  of  fpeech  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  as  a  new  practice. 


NOTE    [P],    p.  150. 

RYMER,  torn,  xviii.  p.  224.  It  is  certain  that  the 
young  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  had 
protcfl.int  governors  from  Ins  early  infancy  ;  firft  the  earl 
of  Newcaftle,  then  the  marquis  of  Hertford.  The  king, 
in  his  memorial  to  foreign  churches,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars,  infifts  on  his  care  in  educating  his 
children  in  the  proteftant  religion,  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
nowife  inclined  to  the  catholic.  Ruihworth,  vol.  v. 
p.  752.  It  can  fcarccly,  therefovf,  be  queftloiied,  but  this 
article,  v.'hich  had  fo  odd  an  appearance,  was  inferted  only 

to 
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to  amufe  the  pope,  and  v/as  never  intended  by  either  party 
to  be  executed. 


NOTE    [Q^],   p.  161. 

«  A  MONARCHIES,"  according  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh, 
^c  IVl  jjj.g  q£  j^yQ  ^Qj-jg  touching  their  powisr  or  autho- 
"  rity,  'ulz.  i.  Entire,  where  the  whole  power  of  order- 
"  ing  all  ftate  matters,  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by 
«*  law  and  cuftom  appertain  to  the  prince,  as  in  the 
<«  Englifh  kingdom ;  where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to 
**  make  laws,  league  and  war  ;  to  create  magiftrates ;  to 
<'  pardon  life  ;  of  appeal,  ts'c  Though  to  give  a  con- 
*'  tentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  have  a  fufFrage  in 
**  making  laws,  yet  ever  fubje£l  to  the  prince's  pieafure 
"  and  negative  will. — 2.  Limited  or  reftrained,  that  hath 
*'  no  full  power  in  all  the  points  and  matters  of  ftate,  as 
*<  the  military  king  that  hath  not  the  fovereignty  in  time 
*'  of  peace,  as  the  making  of  laws,  is'c.  But  in  war  only, 
"  as  the  Polonian  king."     Maxims  of  State. 

And  a  little  after,  "  In  every  juft  ftate,  fome  part  of  the 
**  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  imparted  to  the  people, 
"  as  in  a  kingdom,  a  voice  and  fufFrage  in  making  laws  ; 
<*  and  fometimes  alfo  of  levying  of  arms  (if  the  charge  be 
"  great,  and  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help  of  his  fub- 
*'  je£ts),  the  matter  rightly  may  be  propounded  to  a  par- 
<*  liament,  that  the  tax  may  feem  to  have  proceeded  from 
**  themfelves.  So  confultations  and  fome  proceedings  in 
**  judicial  matters  may,  in  part,  be  referred  to  them.  The 
"  reafon,  left,  feeing  themfelves  to  be  in  no  number  nor 
"  of  reckoning,  they  miflike  the  ftate  or  government*" 
This  way  of  reafoning  differs  little  from  that  of  king 
James,  who  confidered  the  privileges  of  the  parliament  as 
matters  of  grace  and  indulgence  more  than  of  inheritance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Raleigh  was  thought  to  lean  to- 
wards the  puri;:anical  party,  notwithftanding  thefe  pofi- 
tions.  But  ideas  of  government  change  much  in  different 
times. 

Raleigh's  fentiments  on  this  head  are  ftill  more  openly 
exprefTed,  in  his  Prerogative  of  Parliainents,,  a  work  not 
publifhed  till  after  his  death,     h  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
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courtier  or  counfellor  and  a  country  juftice  of  peace,  who 
reprefents  the  patriot  party,  and  defends  the  higheft  notions 
of  liberty,  which  the  principles  of  that  age  would  bear. 
Here  is  a  paffage  of  it :  *'  Counfellor.  That  which  is  done 
*'  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy 
**  council,  is  done  by  the  king's  abfolute  power.  Jujlice. 
"  And  by  whofe  power  is  it  done  in  parliament,  but  by 
'*  the  king's  abfolute  power  ?  Miftake  it  not,  my  lord  : 
**  The  three  eftates  do  but  advife  as  the  privy  council  doth; 
**  which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the 
•^  king's  own  a£l  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in  the 
**  other,  'zs'c'" 

The  earl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  fon-in-law 
fir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  thus 
cxprefies  himfelf :  *' We  live  under  a  prerogative  govern- 
**  ment,  where  book  law  fubmits  to  lex  loquetu.^'  He 
fpoke  from  his  own  and  all  his  anceftors'  experience. 
There  was  no  fingle  inftance  of  power  which  a  king  of 
England  might  not,  at  that  time,  exert  on  pretence  of  ne- 
ceffity  or  expediency  :  The  continuance  alone  or  frequent 
repetition  of  arbitrary  adminiftration  might  prove  danger- 
ous, for  want  of  force  to  fupport  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  letter  of  the  carl  of  Clare  M'as  written  in  the  firft  year 
of  Charles's  reign  ;  and  confequently  muft  be  meant  of  the 
general  genius  of  the  government,  not  the  fpirit  or  temper 
of  the  monarch.  See  Strafford's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
From  another  letter  in  the  fame  collection,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
it  appears,  that  the  council  fometimes  aflumed  the  power 
of  forbidding  perfons  difagreeable  to  the  court,  to  ftand  in 
the  elections.  This  authority  they  could  exert  in  feme 
in  (lances  ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they  could 
fhut  the  door  of  that  houfe  to  every  one  who  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government 
repofed  more  truil  in  the  king,  than  to  entertain  any  fuch 
fufpicion,  and  it  allowed  fcattered  inftances,  of  fuch  a  kind 
as  would  have  been  totally  deftruClive  of  the  conflitution, 
had  they  been  continued  without  interruption. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  Engliih  writer  in  that  age  who 
fpeaks  of  England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  abfo- 
lute one,  where  the  people  have  many  privileges.  That 
is  no  contradi(Slion.  In  all  European  monarchies  the  peo- 
ple have  privileges  ;  but  whether  dependent  or  independent 
on  the  will  of  the  monarch,  is  a  queftion,  that,  in  molt 

governments. 
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governments,  it  is  better  to  forbear.     Surely  that  queftlon 
was  not  determined  before  the  age  of  James.     The  rifing 
fpirit  of  the  parliament,  together  with  that  king's  love  of 
general,  fpeculative  principles,  brought    it    from    its  ob- 
fcurity,  and  made  it  be  commonly  canvaffed.  The  (Irongefl: 
teftimony  that  I  remember  from  a  writer  of  James's  age, 
in  favour  of  Englifh  liberty,  is  in  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  a 
foreigner,  who  mentions  the  Englifti  government  as  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  Low-country  provinces  under  their  princes, 
rather  than  to  that  of  France  or  Spain.     Englifhmen  vi'ere 
not  fo  fenfible  that  their  prince  was  limited,   becaufe   they 
were  fenfible  that  no  individual  had  any  fecurity  againft  a 
ftretch    of  prerogative  :     But   foreigners,  by  comparifon, 
could  perceive  that  thefe  ftretches  were  at  that  time,  from 
cuftom  or  other  caufes,  lefs  frequent  in  England  than  in 
other  monarchies.     Philip  de  Ccmines  too  remarked  the 
Engliih  conftitutlon  to  be  more  popular  in  his  time  than 
that    of  France.     But  In  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in 
1627,   It  is  remarked,  that  the  freedom  of  fpeech  in  par- 
liament had  been  loft  in  England  fince  the  days  of  Co- 
mines.      See  Franklyn,  p.  238.     Here  is  a  ftanza  of  Mal- 
herbe's  Ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  queen-regent,  writ- 
ten in  1614. 

Entre  les  rois  a  qui  cet  age 
Doit  fon  principal  ornement, 
Ccux  de  la  Tamife  et  du  Tage 
Font  louer  leur  gouvernement: 
Mais  en  de  fi  calmes  provinces, 
Ou  le  peuple  adore  les  princes, 
„  Et  met  au  gre  le  plus  haut 
L'honneur  du  fceptre  legitime, 
Scauroit-on  exculer  le  crime 
De  ne  regner  pas  comme  il  faut.. 

The  Engliih,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  he^re  pointed  out 
as  much  more  obedient  fubje6ls  than  the  French,  and 
much  more  tradable  and  fubmifRve  to  their  princes. 
Though  this  paflage  be  taken  from  a  poet;,  every  man  of 
judgment  will  allow  its  authority  to  be  decifive.  The 
character  of  a  national  government  cann.ot  be  unknown 
in  Europe;  though  it  changes  fometimes  very  fuddenly. 
Machiavel,  in  his  Diflertations  on  LIvy,  fays  repeatedly, 
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that  France  was  the  mod  legal  and  mofl  popular  monarchy 
the«  in  Europe. 


NOTE    [R],    p.  i6i. 

"pASSIVE  obedience  is  exprefsly  and  zealoufly  incul- 
-■■  Gated  in  the  homiiies,  compofed  and  publiflied  by  au- 
thority, in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizribeth.  The  convocation, 
which  met  in  the  very  firft  year  of  the  king's  reign,  voted 
as  high  monarchical  principles  as  are  contained  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  uniyerfity  of  Oxford,  during  the  rule  of  the 
tories.  Thefe  principles,  fo  far  from  being  deemed  a  no- 
velty, introduced  by  James's  influence,  pafled  fo  fmoothly, 
that  no  hiftorian  has  taken  notice  of  them  :  They  were 
never  the  fubje£l  of  controverfy,  or  difpute,  or  difcourfe  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  bilhop  Overall's  Convocation- 
book,  printed  near  feventy  years  after,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Would  James,  M'ho  was  fo  cautious, 
and  even  timid,  have  ventured  to  begin  his  reign  with  a 
bold  ffcroke,  which  would  have  given  jufl;  ground  of  jea- 
loufv  to  his  fubje6ls  ?  It  appears  from  that  monarch's  Ba- 
filicon  Doron,  written  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people 
■were,  at  that  time,  efteemcd  puritr.nical  novelties.  The 
patriarchal  fcheme,  it  is  remarkable,  is  inculcated  in  thofe 
votes  of  the  convocation  preferved  by  Overall ;  nor  was 
Filmer  the  firft  inventor  of  thofe  abfurd  notions. 
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HAT  of  the  honeft  hiftorian  Stowe  feems  not  to  have 
been  of  this  number.  "  The  great  bleffingsof  God,'* 
fays  he,  "  through  incrcafe  of  wealth  in  the  common  fub- 
"  jeds  of  this  land,  efpecially  upon  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
*'  (Ion  ;  fuch  within  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within 
"  thefe  few  years  of  peace,  that,  except  there  were  now 
"  due  mention  of  feme  fort  made  thereof,  it  would  in 
"  time  to  come  be  held  incredible,  &c."  In  another  place, 
"  Amongft  the  manifold  tokens   and  Cgns  of  the  infinite 
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**  bleflings  of  Almighty  God  beftowed  upon  this  kingdom, 
ff  by  the  wondrous  and  merciful  eflablifhing  of  peace 
**  within  ourfelves,  and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with 
"  all  Chrillian  nations  and  others:  Of  all  which  graces 
<*  let  no  man  dare  to  prefume  he  can  fpeak  too  much  ; 
**  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be  enough-Xaid,  neither 
<*  was  there  ever  any  people  lefs  confiderate  and  lefs 
**  thankful  than  at  this  time,  being  not  willing  to  endure 
*'  the  memory  of  tlieir  prefent  happinefs,  as  well  as  in  the 
"  univerfal  increafe  of  commerce  and  traffic  throughout 
•*  the  kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  {hips  and  by  pri- 
**  vate  merchants,  the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and 
**  villages,  befide  the  difcernible  and  fudden  increafe  of 
**  fair  and  codly  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
**  don  as  the  fuburbs  thereof,  efpeclally  within  th«fe  twelve 
<*  years,  i^i'c.'" 


NOTE    [TJ,    p.  217. 

T>Y  a  fpeech  of  fir  Simon  D'Ewes,  in  the  firfl  year  of  the 
-*-'  long    parliament,  it    clearly  appears,  that    the  nation 
never  had,  even  to  that  time,  been  rij^htly  informed  con- 
cerning the   tranfa6lions  of  the  Spanifh  negotiation,  and 
flill  beJieved  the  court  of  Madtid  to  have  been  altogether 
iniincere  in  their   p'rofeffions.     What    reafon,  upon   that 
fuppofition,  had  they  to  blame  either  the  prince  or  Buck- 
ingham for  their  condudl,  or  for  the  narrative  delivered  to 
the  parliament  ?      This  is  a  capital  faft,  and  ought  to  be 
well   attended  to.     D'Ewes's  fpeech  is  in  Nalfon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  368.     No  author  or  hiftorian  of  that  age  mentions  the 
difcovery  of  Buckingham's  impoftures  as  a  caufe  of  difguft: 
in  the  parliament.     Whitlocke,   p.  i.  only  fays,  that  the 
commons  began  to  fufped,  t/jai   it  had  been  fpleen  in  Buck" 
i'ngham,  not  zeal  for  public  good,  which  had  induced  him  to 
break  the  Spani/h  match  :   A  clear  proof  that  his  falfehood 
was  not  fufpeded.      Wilfon,  p.  780.  fays,  that  Bucking- 
ham loft  his  popularity  after  Briftol  arrived,   not  becaufe 
that  nobleman  difcovered  to  the  world  the  falfehood  of  his 
narrative,  but  becaufe  he  proved   that  Buckingham,  while 
in  Spain,  had  profelled  himfelf  a  papift;     which  is  falfe, 
and  which  was  never  faid  by  Briltol.     lo  all  the  debates 
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which  remain,  not  the  leaft  hint  is  ever  given  that  any 
falfehood  was  fufpe6led  in  the  narrative.  I  fhall  farther 
add,  that  even  if  the  parliament  had  difcovered  the  deceit 
in  Buckingham's  narrative,  this  ought  not  to  have  altered 
their  political  meafures,  or  made  them  refufe  fupply  to  the 
king.  They  had  fuppofed  it  practicable  to  w^reft  the  Pa- 
latinate by  arms  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  they  had  re- 
prefented  it  as  prudent  to  expend  the  blood  and  treafure  of 
the  nation  in  fuch  an  enterprife ;  they  had  believed  that 
the  king  of  Spain  never  had  any  fincere  intention  of  re- 
ftoring  that  principality.  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  not  now 
any  fuch  intention  :  And  though  there  was  reafon  to  fuf- 
peft,  that  this  alteration  in  his  views  had  proceeded  from 
the  ill  conduct  of  Buckingham,  yet  paft  errors  could  not 
be  retrieved;  and  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  in  the  fame 
(ituation  which  the  parliament  had  ever  fuppofed,  when 
they  fo  much  haraifed  their  fovereign,  by  their  impatient, 
importunate,  and  even  undutiful  folicitations.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  Charles  himfelf  was  certainly  deceived 
by  Buckingham,  when  he  corroborated  his  favourite's  nar- 
rative by  his  teflimony.  Party  hiftorians  are  fomewhat 
inconfiftent  in  their  reprefentations  of  thefe  tranfa£lions  : 
♦  They  reprefentthe  Spaniards  as  totally  infincere,  that  they 

may  reproach  James  with  credulity  in  being  fo  long  de- 
ceived by  them  :  They  reprefent  them  as  fincere,  that  they 
may  reproach  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  duke,  with 
falfehood  in  their  narrative  to  the  parliament.  The  truth 
is,  they  were  infincere  at  firft  ;  but  the  reafons,  proceeding 
from  biirotry,  were  not  fufpe£led  by  James,  and  were  at 
laft  overcome.  They  became  fincere  ;  but  the  prince,  de- 
ceived by  the  many  unavoidable  caufes,  of  delay,  believed 
that  they  were  ftill  deceiving  him. 


NOTE  [U],  p.  253. 

n^H  I S  petition  is  of  fo  great  iwportajjce,  that  we  fhall  here 
-^  give  it  at  length.  Humbly  fhew  unto  our  fovereign 
lord  the  king,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  parliament  aflembled.  That,  whereas  it  is  de- 
clared and  enabled  by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  I.  commonly  called  Statuiutn  de  tal- 
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iag'io  non  concedendo^  that  no  tallage  or  aid  fliall  be  levied 
by  the  king  or  his  heirs  in  this  realm,  without  the  good- 
will and  aflent  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgelles,  and  other  the  freemen  of  the  common-  • 
alty  of  this  realm  :  And,  by  authority  of  parliament  holden 
in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward III.  it  is  declared  and  ena£led,  That,  from  thence- 
forth, no  perfon  fliall  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to 
the  king  againft  his  will,  becaufe  fuch  loans  were  againlt 
reafon,  and  the  franchife  of  the  land  :  And,  by  other  laws 
of  this  realm,  it  is  provided,  that  none  (hould  be  charged 
by  any  charge  or  impofition  called  a  benevolence,  or  by 
fuch  like  charge  :  By  which  the  ftatutes  befo're  mentioned, 
and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  your 
fubjed:s  have  inherited  this  freedom,  that  they  (hould  not 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or 
other  like  charge,  not  fet  by  common  confent  in  par- 
liament. 

II.  Yet  neverthelefs,  of  late  divers  commifTions  dire£ted 
to  fundry  commifTioners  in  feveral  counties,  with  inftruc- 
tions,  have  iflued  ;  by  means  whereof  your  people  have 
been  in  divers  places  aflembled,  and  required  to  lend  cer- 
tain fums  of  money  unto  your  majefty,  and  many  of  them, 
upon  their  refufal  fo  to  do,  have  had  an  oath  adminiftered 
unto  them  not  warrantable  by  the  laws  or  ftatutes  of  this 
realm,  and  have  been  conllrained  to  become  bound  to 
make  appearance  and  give  attendance  before  your  privy- 
council,  and  in  other  places  ;  and  others  of  them  have  been 
therefore  imprifoned,  confined,  and  fundry  other  ways  mo- 
lefted  and  difquieted :  And  divers  other  charges  have  been, 
laid  and  levied  upon  your  people,  in  feveral  counties,  by 
lord-lieutenants,  deputy-lieutenants,  commifTioners  for 
mufters,  juftices  of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  or  di- 
rection from  your  majefty,  or  your  privy-council,  againft; 
the  laws  and  free  cuftoms  of  this  realm. 

III.  And  whereas  alfo,  by  the  ftatute  called  The  great 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England^  it  is  declared  and  enact- 
ed. That  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or 
be  difleifed  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  cuftomtj, 
or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deftroyed,  but 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

IV.  And, 
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IV.  And,  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  it  was  declared  and  enadled,  by  au- 
thority of  parliament,  That  no  man,  of  what  eftate  or 
condition  that  he  be,  fhould  be  put  out  of  his  land  or  te-  ► 
nements,  nor  taken,  nor  imprifoued,  nor  difherited,  nor 
put  to  death,  without  being  brought  to  anfwer  by  due 
procefs  of  law. 

V.  Neverthelefs,  againfl  the  tenor  of  the  faid  ftatutes, 
and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of  your  realm  to  that 
end  provided,  divers  of  your  fubje£ls  have  of  late  been 
imprifoned  without  any  caufe  fhewed ;  and,  when,  for 
their  deliverance,  they  were  brought  before  juftice,  by  your 
majefty's  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus^  there  to  undergo,  and  re- 
ceive as  the  court  fhould  order,  and  their  keepers  command- 
ed to  certify  the  caufes  of  their  detainer,  no  caufe  was  cer- 
tified, bu>  that  they  were  detained  by  your  majefty's  fpe- 
cial  command,  fignified  by  the  lords  of  your  privy-council, 
and  yet  were  returned  back  to  feveral  prifons,  without 
being  charged  with  any  thing  to  which  they  might  make 
anfwer  according  to  the  law. 

VI.  And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  foldiers 
and  mariners  have  been  difperfed  into  divers  counties  of 
the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants,  againft  their  wills,  have 
been  compelled  to  receive  them  into  their  houfes,  and  there 
to  fuffer  them  to  fojourn,  againft  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
this  realm,  and  to  the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the 
people. 

VII.  And  whereas  alfo,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in 
the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III. 
it  is  declared  and  enabled.  That  no  man  fhall  be  fore- 
judged of  life  or  limb  againft  the  form  of  the  Great  charter 
and  law  of  the  land  :  And,  by  the  faid  Great  charter^  and 
other  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man 
ought  to  be  judged  to  death  but  by  the  laws  eftabliflied 
in  this  your  realm,  either  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  fame 
realm,  or  by  afts  of  parliament :  And  whereas  no  ofi^ender, 
of  what  kind  foever,  is  exempted  from  the  proceedings  to 
be  ufed,  and  punifhments  to  be  infli6led  by  the  laws  and 
ftatutes  of  this  your  realm  :  Neverthelefs,  of  late  divers 
commillions,  under  your  majefty's  great  feal,  have  iflued 
forth,  by  which  certain  perfons  have  been  alTigned  and  ap- 
pointed commiffioners,  with  power  and  authority  to  pro- 

8  ceed 
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cced  within  the  land,  according  to  the  juftlce  of  martial 
law,  againlt  fuch  foldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dilfolute 
perfons  joining  with  them,  as  fhould  commit  any  murther, 
robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  mifdemeanour 
whatfuever,  and  by  fuch  fummary  courfe  and  order  as  is 
agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  as  is  ufed  in  armies  in  time 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  fuch 
offenders,  and  them  to  caufe  to  be  executed  and  put  to 
death  according  to  the  law  martial. 

VIII.  By  pretext  whereof  fome  of  your  majefty's  fub- 
je£ts  have  been  by  fome  of  the  faid  commiffioners  put  to 
death,  when  and  where,  if,  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the 
land,  they  had  deferyed  death,  by  the  fame  laws  and  fta- 
tutes  alfo  they  might,  and  by  no  other  ought,  to  have  been 
judged  and  executed. 

,  IX.  And  alfo  fundry  grievous  oiFenders,  by  colour 
thereof  claiming  an  exemption,  have  efcaped  the  punifh- 
ments  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your 
realm,  by  reafon  that  divers  of  your  officers  and  minifters 
of  juftlce  have  unjuftly  refufed  or  forborn  to  proceed  againft; 
fuch  offenders  according  to  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes, 
upon  pretence  that  the  faid  offenders  were  punifliabie  only 
by  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of  fuch  commiffions  as 
aforefaid  :  Which  commiffions,  and  all  other  of  like  nature, 
are  wholly  and  dire£lly  contrary  to  the  faid  laws  and  fta- 
tutes of  this  your  realm. 

X.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray.your  moft  excellent 
majefty,  That  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch  like  charge, 
without  common  confent,  by  a£l  of  parliament :  And  that 
none  be  called  to  make  aufwer,  or  take  fuch  oath,  or  to 
give  attendance,  or  be  confined,  or  otherwife  molcfted  or 
difquieted,  concerning  the  fame,  or  for  refufal  thereof: 
And  that  no  fi-eeman,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  is  before 
mentioned,  be  Imprifoned  or  detained  :  And  that  your  ma- 
jefty would  be  pleafed  to  remove  the  faid  foldiers  and  ma- 
riners, and  that  people  may  not  be  fo  burthened  in  time  to 
come ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  commiffions,  for  proceeding 
by  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and  annulled  :  And  that 
hereafter  no  commiffions  of  like  nature  may  iffue  forth,  to 
any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to  be  executed  as  afore- 
faid, left,  by  colour  of  them,  any  of  your  majefty's  fub- 

jeds 
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je£ls  be  deftroyed,  or  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  franchife  of  the  land. 

XL  All  which  they  mofl  humbly  pray  of  your  mofl 
excellent  majefty,  as  their  rights  and  libertiesy-according 
to  the  laws  and  (tatutes  of  this  realm  ;  And  that  your  ma- 
jefty  would  alfo  vouchfafe  to  declare,  That  the  awards, 
doings,  and  proceedings  to  the  prejudice  of  your  people, 
in  any  of  the  premifes,  (hall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into 
confequence  or  example  :  And  that  your  majefty  would  be 
alfo  gracioufly  pleafed,  for  the  further  comfort  and  fafety  of 
your  people,  to  declare  your  royal  M'ill  and  pleafure,  that  in 
the  things  aforefaid,  all  your  officers  and  miniflers  fhali 
ferve  you  according  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm, 
as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your  majefty,  and  the  pro- 
fperity  of  this  kingdom.     Stat.  I'j  Car. cap,  14. 


NOTE   [X],   p.  267. 

'T^HE  reafon  afligned  by  fir  Philip  Warwick,  p.  2.  for 
"*■  this  unufual  meafure  of  the  commons,  is,  that  they 
intended  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  prerogative,  which  it 
had  aflumed,  of  varying  the  rates  of  the  impofitions,  and  at 
the  fame  time  were  refolved  to  cut  off  the  new  rates  fixed 
by  James.  Thefe  were  confiderable  diminutions  both  of 
revenue  and  prerogative ;  and  whether  they  would  have 
there  flopped,  confidering  their  prefent  difpofition,  may  be 
much  doubted.  The  king,  it  feems,  and  the  lords,  were 
refolved  not  to  truft  them  ;  nor  to  render  a  revenue  once 
precarious,  which  perhaps  thdy  might  never  afterwards  be 
able  to  get  re-eftabiiflied  on  the  old  footing. 


NOTE    [Y],  p.  304. 

TJ  ERE  is  a  paflage  of  fir  John  Davis's  Queftion  con- 
■*••*■  cerning  Impofitigns,  p.  131.  *'  This  power  of  lay- 
**  ing  on  arbitrarily  new  impofitions  being  a  prerogative  in 
**  point  of  government,  as  well  as  in  point  of  profit,  it 
"  cannot  be  rellrained  or  bound  by  a6l  of  parliament ;  it 

4  *<  cannot 
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"  cannot  be  limited  by  any  certain  or  fixt  rule  of  law,  no 
*'  more  than  the  courfe  of  3  pilot  upon  the  fea,  who  mull 
*'  turn  the  helm,  or  bear  higher  or  lower  fail,  according  to 
*'  the  wind  or  weather ;  and  theretore  it  may  be  properly 
*'  faid,  that  the  king's  prerogative  in  this  point,  is  as  ilrong 
*'  as  Smnjon  ;  it  carmot  be  bound :  For  though  an  a£l  of 
*'  parliament  be  made  to  reftrain  it,  and  the  king  doth 
*'  give  his  confent  unto  it,  as  Sanijon  was  bound  with  his 
*'  own  confent,  yet  if  the  Philijlines  come  ;  that  is,  if  any 
*'  juft  or  important  occafion  do  arife,  it  cannot  hold  or 
*'  reftrain  the  prerogative ;  it  \\\\\  be  as  thread,  and  broken 
*'  as  eafy  as  the  bonds  of  Samjon — The  king's  prerogatives 
**  are  the  fun-beams  of  the  crown,  and  a5  infeparable  from 
**  it  as  the  fun-beams  from  the  fun :  The  king's  crown 
**  muft  be  taken  from  him  ;  SamJon\  hair  muft  be  cut  out, 
*'  before  his  courage  can  be  any  jot  abated.  Hence  it  is 
**  that  neither  the  king's  ati,  nor  any  a61  of  parliament, 
"  can  give  away  his  prerogative." 


NOTE  [Z],   p.  356. 


WE  (hall  here  make  ufe  of  the  liberty,  allowed  in  a. 
note,  to  expatiate  a  little  on  the  prefent  fubjeft.  It 
rauft  be  confeffed  that  the  king,  in  this  declaration,  touch-' 
ed  upon  that  circumftance  in  the  Englilh  conftitution^ 
which  it  is  moft  difficult,  or  rather  altogether  impoITible, 
to  regulate  by  laws,  and  which  muft  be  governed  by  cer- 
tain delicate  ideas  of  propriety  and  decency,  rather  than 
by  any  exaft  rule  or  prefcription.  To  deny  the  parlia- 
ment all  right  of  remonftratmg  agalnft  what  they  efteera 
grievances,  were  to  reduce  that  aftemhly  to  a  total  in- 
fignificancy,  and  to  deprive  the  people  of  every  advantage, 
which  they  could  reap  from  popular  councils..  To  com- 
plain of  the  parliament's  employing  the  power  of  taxation, 
as  the  means  of  extorting  concefTions  from  their  fovereigrt, 
were  to  expeft,  that  they  would  entirely  difarm  themfelves, 
and  renounce  the  fole  expedient,  provided  by  the  conftt- 
tution,  for  enfuring  to  the  kingdom  a  juft  and  legal  ad- 
mi  niftration.  In  different  periods  of  Engliftx  ilory,  there 
•  Vol.  VI.  P  p  occur 
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occur  inftances  of  their  rcmonftrating  with  their  princes 
in  the  freed  manner,  and  fometimes  of  their  refufing  fup- 
ply,  when  difgulled  with  any  circumftance  of  pubhc  con- 
dutt.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this  power,  though 
cfiential  to  parliaments,  may  eafiiy  be  abufed,  as  well  by 
the  frequency  and  minutenefs  of  their  remonftrances,  as 
by  their  intrufion  into  every  part  ot  the  king's  counfels 
and  determinations.  Under  colour  of  advice,  they  may 
give  difguifed  orders;  and  in  cotnplaining  of  grievances, 
they  may  draw  to  themfelves  every  power  ot  government. 
Whatever  meafure  is  embraced,  without  conluiting  them, 
may  be  pronounced  an  oppreilion  ot  the  people  \  and,  till 
correfted,  they  may  rcfule  rlie  moft  necelfary  fupplies  to 
their  indigent  fovcreign.  From  the  very  nature  of  this 
parliamentary  liberty,  it  is  evident,  that  it  muft  be  left 
unbounded  by  law  :  For  who  can  foretel  how  frequently 
grievances  may  occur,  or  what  part  of  adminiftration  may 
be  affeded  by  them  ?  From  the  nature  too  of  the  human 
frame,  it  may  be  expefted,  that  this  liberty  would  be  ex- 
erted in  its  full  extent,  and  no  branch  of  authority  be 
allowed  to  remain  unmolefted  in  the  hands  of  the  prince. 
For  will  the  weak  limitations  ot  rcfpedl  and  decorum 
be  fufficient  to  rcllrain  human  ambition,  which  fo  ire- 
quently  breaks  through  all  the  prefcriptions  of  law  and 
.  juftice  ? 

But  here  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  Eng- 
liih  conflitution,  or  rather  the  concurrence  of  accidents, 
has  provided,  in  different  periods,  certain  irregular  checks 
to  this  privilege  of  parliament,  and  thereby  maintained,  in 
fome  tolerable  meafure,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
crown. 

In  the  ancient  conRitution,  before  the  begiiming  of  the 
fcvcnteenth  century,  the  meetings  of  parliament  were  pre- 
carious, and  were  not  frequent.  The  feflions  were  (hort ; 
and  the  members  had  no  leilure,  either  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other,  or  with  public  bufincfs.  The  ignorance 
of  the  age  made  men  more  fubmiffive  to  that  authority 
which  governed  them.  And  above  all,  the  large  demefnes 
of  the  crown,  with  the  fmall  expence  of  government  dur- 
ing that  period,  rendered  the  prince  almofl  independent* 
and  taught  the  parliament  to  preferve  great  fubmiflion  and 
duty  towards  him. 

In 
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in  our  prefent  conftitution,  many  accidents;  which  have 
i-endcred  governments  every  where,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  much  more  burthenfome  than  formerly,  have 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  difpofal  of  a  large 
revenue,  and  have  enabled  the  king,  by  the  private  intercfl 
and  ambition  of  the  members,  to  rellrain  the  public  in- 
tereft  and  ambition  of  the  body.  While  the  oppofition 
(for  we  muft  Hill  have  an  oppofition,  open  or  difguifed) 
endeavours  to  draw  every  branch  of  adminiftration  under 
the  cognizance  of  parliament,  the  courtiers  referve  a  part 
to  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  royal  prerogativej 
though  deprived  of  its  ancient  powers,  Iiill  maintains  a  du6 
weight  in  the  balance  of  the  conflifution. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  govern  Eng- 
land at  a  period,  when  the  former  fource  of  authority  was 
already  much  diminifhed,  and  before  the  latter  began  to 
flow  in  any  tolerable  abundance.  Without  a  regular 
and  fixed  foundation,  the  throne  perpetually  tottered  ;  and 
the  prince  fat  upon  it  anxiouily  and  precarioufly.  Every 
expedient  ufed  by  James  and  Charles  in  order  to  fupport 
their  dignity,  we  have  feen  attended  with  fenfible  incort*- 
veniencies.  The  majefty  of  the  crown,  derived  from  an- 
cient powers  and  prerogatives,  procured  refpedl,  and 
checked  the  approaches  ot  infolent  intruders  :  But  it  begat 
in  the  king  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  own  rank  and  ftation,  as 
made  him  incapable  of  Hooping  to  popular  courfes,  or  fub- 
mitting  in  any  degree  to  the  control  of  parliament.  The 
alliance  with  the  hierarchy  flrengthened  law  by  the  fanc- 
tion  of  religion  :  But  it  enraged  the  puritanical  party,  and 
expofed  the  prince  to  the  attacks  of  enemies,  numerous^ 
violent,  and  implacable.  The  memory  too  of  thefe  two 
kings,  from  like  caufes,  has  been  attended,  in  fome  de- 
gree, with  the  fame  infelicity,  which  purfued  them  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives.  Though  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  their  fkill  in  government  was  not  proportioned 
to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  fituation  ;  a  fufficient  in- 
dulgence has  not  been  given  them,  and  all  the  blame,  by 
feveral  hiftorians,  has  been  unjuftly  thrown  on  their  fide. 
Their  violations  of  law,  particularly  thofe  of  Charles,  are, 
in  fome  fev^r  inftances,  tranfgreflTions  of  a  plain  limit, 
which  was  marked  out  to  royal  authority.  But  the  en- 
croachments of  the  commons,  though  in  the  beginning 
P  p  2,  lefs 
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lefs  politive  and  determinate,  are  no  lefs  difcernible  jyy 
good  judges,  and  were  equally  capable  of  deflroying  the 
juft  balance  of  the  conflitution.  While  they  exercifed  the 
powers  tranfinitted  to  them,  hi  a  manner  more  independent, 
and  lefs  compliant,  than  had  ever  before  been  pradifed ; 
the  kings  were,  perhaps  imprudently,  but,  as  they  ima- 
gined, from  neceffity,  tempted  to  affume  powers,  which 
had  fcarcely  ever  been  exercifed,  or  had  been  exercifed  in 
a  different  manner  by  the  crown.  And  fiom  the  (hock  ot 
thefe  oppofite  pretenfions,  together  with  religious  contro- 
veify,  arofe  all  the  fa£tions,  convulfions,  and  diforders, 
which  attended  that  period. 

This  Note  waSy  in  the  fir Jl  editions^  a  -part  of  the  text. 


M- 


NOTE    [AA],    p.  415. 


■R.  Carte,  in  his  life  of  tlie  duke  of  Ormond,  has 
given  us  fome  evidence  to  prove,  that  this  letter  was 
entirely  a  forgery  ot  the  popular  leaders,  in  order  to  induce 
the  king  to  facrifice  Strafford.  He  tells  us,  that  Strafford 
fald  fo  to  his  fon,  the  night  before  his  execution.  But 
there  are  fome  reafons  why  1  adhere  to  the  common  way 
of  telling  this  ffory.  I.  The  account  of  the  forgery  comes 
through  feveral  hands,  and  from  men  of  charafters  not 
fully  known  to  the  public,  A  circumftance  which  weakens 
every  evidence.  It  is  a  hearfay  of  a  hearfay.  2.  It  feems 
impoffible,  but  young  lord  Strafford  mud  inform  the  king, 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  trace  the  forgery,  and  ex- 
pofe  his  enemies  to  their  merited  infamy.  3.  It  is  not 
to  be  conceived  but  Clarendon  and  "Whitlocke,  not  to 
mention  others,  muff  have  heard  of  the  matter.  4.  Sir 
George  Ratcliffe,  in  his  life  of  Strafford,  tells  the  ftory 
the  fame  way  that  Clarendon  and  Whitlocke  do.  Would 
he  alfo,  who  was  Strafford's  intimate  friend,  never  have 
heaid  of  the  forgery  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  life  is 
dedicated  or  addreffed  to  young  Strafford.  Would  not  he 
have  put  fir  George  right  in  fo  material  and  interefting  a 
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NOTE   [BB],  p.  416. 


TtTjT  HAT  made  this  bill  appear  of  lefs  confequence  was^ 
'  that  the  parliament  voted  tonnage  and  poundage  for 
110  longer  a  period  than  two  months:  and  as  that  branch 
was  more  than  half  of  the  revenue,  and  the  government 
could  not  pofTibly  fubfift  without  it;  it  feemed  indiretily 
in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  continue  themfelves  as 
Jong  as  they  pleafed.  This  indeed  was  true  in  the  ordi- 
nary adminiftration  of  government :  But  on  the  approaches 
towards  a  civil  war,  which  was  not  then  forefeen,  it  had 
been  of  great  confequence  to  the  king  to  have  referved  the 
right  of  diflblutlon,  and  to  have  endured  any  extremity, 
rather  than  allow  the  continuance  of  the  parliament. 


NOTE    [CCJ,    p.  447. 


IT  is  now  fo  univerfally  allowed,  notwithftanding  fome 
muttering  to  the  contrary,  that  the  king  had  no  hand 
in  the  Irilh  rebellion,  that  it  will  be  fuperfluous  to  infift 
on  a  point  which  feems  fo  clear.  I  (hall  only  fuggeft  a 
very  few  arguments,  among  an  infinite  number  which  oc- 
cur, (i)  Ought  the  affirmation  of  perfidious,  infamous 
rebels  ever  to  have  palTed  for  any  authority  ?  (2)  Nobody 
can  tell  us  what  the  words  of  the  pretended  commiflion 
were.  That  commiffion  which  we  find  in  Rufhworth, 
vol.  V.  p.  400,  and  in  Milton's  Works,  Toland's  edition, 
is  plainly  an  impofture  ;  becaufe  it  pretends  to  be  dated  in 
Oftober  1641,  yet  mentions  fads  which  happened  not 
till  fome  months  after.  It  appears  that  the  Irilh  rebels, 
obferving  fome  inconfiflence  in  their  firft  forgery,  were 
obliged  to  forge  this  commiffion  anew,  yet  could  not  ren- 
der it  coherent  or  probable.  (3)  Nothing  could  be  more 
obvioufly  pernicious  to  the  king's  caufe  than  the  Irifli  re- 
bellion ;  becaufe  it  increafed  his  necelTities,  and  rendered 
him  ilill  more  dependent  on  the  parliament,  who  had  be- 
P  p  3  fore 
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fore  fufHciently  fnewn  on  what  terms  they  would  affifl; 
him.  (4)  The  inftant  the  king  heard  of  the  rebelHon, 
which  was  a  very  few  days  after  its  commencement,  he 
wrote  to  the  parliament,  and  gave  over  to  them  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war.  Had  he  built  any  projects  on  that 
rebellion,  would  he  not  have  waited  fome  little  time  to  fee 
how  they  would  fncceed  ?  Would  he  prefently  have  adopted 
a  meafure  which  was  evidently  fo  hurtful  to  his  authority  ? 
(5)  What  can  he  imagined  to  he  the  king's  projects  ? 
To  raife  the  Irifh  to  arms,  I  fuppofe,  and  bring  them  over 
to  England  for  his  adlft.ince.  But  is  it  not  plain,  that  the 
king  never  intended  to  raife  war  in  England  ?  Had  that 
been  his  intention,  would  he  have  rendered  the  parliament 
perpetual  '  Does  it  not  appear,  by  the  whole  train  of 
events,  that  the  parliament  forced  him  into  the  war?  (6) 
The  king  conveyed  to  the  juftices  intelligence  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  rebellion.  (7)  The  Irifli 
catholics,  in  all  their  future  tran(a6tions  with  the  king, 
where  thev  endeavour  to  excufe  their  infurrec^ion,  never 
had  the  afhirance  to  plead  his  commifTion.  Even  among 
themfelves  they  dropped  that  pretext.  It  appears  that  fir 
Phellm  O'Neale,  chieflv,  and  he  only  at  hid,  promoted 
that  impofture.  See  Carte's  Ormond,  vol,  iii.  No,  100. 
lU,  112.  ii4>  115-  121.  132.  i_^7.  (8)  O'Neale  him- 
felf  confefTed  the  impofture  on  his  trial  and  at  his  execu- 
tion. See  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  Magulre,  at  his  exe- 
cution, made  a  like  confcfhon.  (9)  It  is  ridiculous  to 
'  mention  the  juftification  which  Charles  II.  gave  to  the 
marquis  of  Antrim,  as  if  he  had  a£led  by  his  father's  com- 
mifhon.  Antrim  had  no  hand  in  the  firfl  rebellion  and  the 
maffacre.  He  joined  not  the  rebels  till  two  years  after  : 
It  was  with  the  king's  confent,  and  he  did  important  fer- 
yice,  in  fending  over  a  body  ot  men  to  Montrofe. 


NOTE    [DD],    p.  4-86. 


THE  great  courage  and  conduft  difplayed  by  many  of 
the  popular  leaders,  have  comnionly  inclined  men  to 
do  them  in  one  refpedf,  more  honour   than  they  deferve, 
'J  and 
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>nd  to  fuppofe,  that,  like  able  politicians,  they  employed 
pretenres  which  they  fecretiy  defpifcH,  in  order  to  ferve 
their  fclfilh  purpofes.  It  is  however  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, 'hat  thcv  vA'eie,  generally  fpeaking,  the  dupes  of  their 
own  zeal.  Hvpocriiy,  quire  pure  and  tree  from  fanaticifm, 
is  perhaps,  except  among  men  fixed  in  a  determined  phi- 
lofophii  al  fceptuifm,  then  unknown,  as  rare  as  fanaticiftn 
entirely  purged  from  ^ill  mixture  of  hypocnfy.  So  con- 
gen  al  to  rhe  human  mind  are  religious  fcntiments,  that  it 
is  impofTiMe  ro  counterTeit  h^ng  thefe  holy  fervours,  with- 
out teeiing  fome  (liare  of  the  aOumed  warmth  :  And  on  the 
other  hand,  fo  precarious  and  temporary,  from  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  is  the  operation  of  thefe  fpiritual 
views,  that  th.e  religions  ecflafies,  if  conftantly  employed, 
niuft  often  he  counterteit,  and  mull  be  warped  by  thofe 
mor-  familiar  motives  of  intereft  and  ambition,  which  in- 
fenfihh  gain  upon  the  mind.  This  indeed  feems  the  key 
to  moft  of  the  celebrated  charafters  of  that  age.  Equally 
full  of  fraud  and  of  ardour,  thefe  pious  patriots  talked  per- 
peinallv  of  feeking  the  Lord,  yet  ftill  pnrfucd  their  own 
pmpofes ;  and  have  left  a  memorable  leffon  to  poflerity, 
how  dtlufive,  how  deftru6\ive,  that  principle  is  by  which 
thev  were  animare<l. 

With  regard  10  the  people,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  conrroverfy  was,  on  their  parr,  eririrely  theolo- 
gical. The  generality  of  rhe  nation  could  never  havt 
flown  out  into  fuch  fury  in  order  to  obtain  new  privileges 
^nd  acquire  greater  liberty  than  they  and  their  anceftors 
had  ever  been  acquainted  with.  Their  fathers  had  been 
entirely  fatisfied  with  the  government  of  Elizabeth  :  Why 
fhould  they  have  been  thrown  into  fuch  extreme  rage 
againfl  Charles,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
wifhed  only  to  maintain  fuch  a  government  ?  And  why 
not,  at  lead,  compound  matters  with  him,  when  by  all 
his  laws,  it  appeared  that  he  had  agreed  to  depart  from  it? 
Efpecially,  as  he  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to 
retrafl  that  refolution.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  dignify 
this  civil  war  and  the  parliamentary  authors  of  it,  by  fup- 
pofing  it  to  have  any  other  confiderable  foundation  than 
theological  zeal,  that  great  and  noted  fource  of  animofity 
among  men.  The  royalifls  alfo  were  very  commonly 
zealots ;  but  as  they  were  at   the  fame   time  maintaining 

the 
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the  eflablifhed  conftltution,  In  ftate  as  well  as  church,  they 
had  an  objeft  which  was  natural,  and  which  might  pro- 
duce the  grcatcft  paffion,  even  without  any  confiderable 
mixture  "of  theological  fervour. — The  former  fart  of  this 
note  zvasy  in  thefrji  editions^  a  part  of  the  text. 


NOTE     [EEJ,   p.  488, 


•TN  fome  of  thefe  declarations,  fuppofed  to  be  penned  by 
-*•   lord  Falkland,  is  found   the  firft  regular  definition  of 
the  conflltution,  according  to  our  prefent  ideas  of  if,  that 
occurs  in  any  Englifli   compofition  ;  at  leaft  any  publifhed 
by  authority.     The  three  fpecies  of  government,  monar- 
chical, ariftocratical,    and  democratical,    are  there  plainly 
diftinguifhed,  and  the  Englifli  government  is  exprefsly  faid 
to  be  none  of  them  pure,  but  all  of  them  mixed  and  tem- 
pered together.     This   ftyle,   though   the   fenfe  of  it   was 
implied  in  many  inftitutions,  no   former   king  of  England 
would  have  ufed,  and  no  fubjeft  would  have    been    per- 
mitted   to    ufe.     Banks    and    the   crown-lawyers  againft 
Hambden,    in   the  cafe   of  fhip-money,  infift   plainly  and 
openly  on  the  king's  abfolute  and  fovereign  power  :  And 
the  oppofite  lawyers  do  not  deny  it :  They  only  aflert,  that 
the    fubje6ls    have    alfo  a  fundamental    property  in  their 
goods,  and  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  taken  but  by   their 
own  confent  in  parliament.     But  that   the  parliament  was 
inflituted  to  check   and    control  the  king,    and  fhare  the 
fupreme  power,  would,    in    all   former    times,   have   been 
cfteemed  very  blunt  and  indifcreet,  if  not  illegal,  language. 
We  need  not  be  furprifed   that  governments    fhould    long 
continue,  though  the  boundaries  of  authority,  in  their    fe- 
veral  branches,    be    implicit,  confufed   and  undetermined. 
This    is  the  cafe   all  over  the  world.     Who   can  draw    an 
cxaft  line  between    the  fpiritual   and  temporal   powers  in 
catholic  ftates  ?  What  code  afcertained    the   precife   autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  fenate,  in   every  occurrence  ?  Perhaps 
the  Englifli  is  the  firft  mixed  government,  where  the  autho- 
rity of  cvcrv  part  has  been  very  accurately  defined  :  And  yet 
Uiere  flill  itmain  many  very  important  quellions   between 
3  ''he 
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the  two  houfes,  thaf,  by  common  confent,  are  burled  in  a 
difcreet  filence.     The  king's  power  is  indeed  more  exa£lly 
limited  ;  but   this  period,  of  which  we  now  treat,   is  the 
time  at  which  that  accuracy  commenced.     And  it  appears 
from  Warwick  and    Hobbes,  that    many  royalifts  blamed 
this   philofophical    precifion    in   the   king's    penman,    and 
thought   that  the  veil  was  very  imprudently  drawn  off  the 
myfteries  of  government.      It  is  certain  that  liberty  reaped' 
mighty  advantages  from  thefe  controverfies  and  inquiries  ; 
and  the  royal  authority  itfelf  became   more    fecure,  within 
thofe  provinces  which  were  afligned  to  it.     Since-  the  fitjl 
publication    of  this   hijlory^  the  feqiiel   of  lord  Clarendon  has- 
been  publijhed '.f  where  that  nobleman  ajj'erts,  that  he  hi?nfelf' 
tvas  the  author  of  mojl  of  thefe  rcmonjlrances  and  memoriah 
ef  the  king. 


NOTE   [FFJ,    p.  511. 


\Jf7HITL0CKE,  who  was  one  of  the  commiffioners, 
'  '  fays,  p.  65.  "  In  this  treaty  the  king  manifefted 
*'  his  great  parts  and  abilities,  ftrength  of  reafon  and  quick- 
*'  nefs  of  apprehenfion,  \yith  much  patience  in  hearing- 
*'  what  w-as  objefted  againft  him  ;  wherein  he  allowed  all 
**  freedom,  and  would  himfelf  fum  up  the  arguments,  and 
*'  give  a  moft  clear  judgment  upon  them.  His  unhap- 
"  pinefs  was,  that  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  others  judg- 
**  ments  than  of  his  own,  though  t.hey  were  weaker  than 
"  his  own  ;  and  of  this  the  parliament  commifhoners  had 
"  experience  to  their  great  trouble.  They  were  often 
"  waiting  on  the  king,  and  debating  fome  points  of  the 
"  treaty  with  him,  until  midnight,  before  they  could  come 
"  to  a  conclufion.  Upon  one  of  the  moft  material  points, 
"  they  preffed  his  majefty  with  their  reafons  and  beft  ar- 
*'  guments  they  could  ufe  to  grant  what  they  defired. 
"  The  king  faid,  he  was  fully  fatisfied,  and  promlfed  to 
**  give  them  his  anfwer  in  writing  according  to  their  de- 
«  fire ;  but  becaufe  it  was  then  paft  midnight,  and  too- 
<«  late  to  put  it  into  writing,  he  w^ould  have  it  drawn  up 
f<  next  morning  (when  he  cojnmanded  them  to  wait  on- 

♦«  hinj 
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**  him   again)^  and  then  he    would    give  them   his  anfwer' 
**  in  writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon.    B-ut  next  inorn- 
*'  mg  the  king  told  them,  that  he   had  altered  his  mind  : 
**  And    fome  of  his  friends,  of  whom    the  commilhoners 
"  inquired,  told  them,   that  after  they  were  gone,  and  even 
*♦  his  council  retired,  fome  of   his  bed-chamber  never  left 
"  prefTing  and  perfuading  him  till  they  prevailed  on   him 
"  to  change  his  former  refolutions."     It  is   difficult,    how-" 
ever,  to   conceive,  that  any   negotiation   could    have   fuC-' 
cceded  between  the    king  and  parliament  while  the   latter 
infilled,  as  they  did   all  along,  on  a  total   fuhminion  to  all 
their  demands  ;  and   challenged    the  whole   power,  which 
they  profelfedly  intended  to  employ,  to  the  punilhment -uf  • 
the  king's  friends. 


NOTE  [GG],   p.  52t. 


1"'HE  author  is  fenfible  that  fome  blame  may  be  thrown 
upon  him,  on  account  of  this  lalt  claufe,  in  Mr« 
Hambden's  charatler :  as  if  he  were  willing  to  entertain 
a  fufpicion  of  bad  intentions,  where  the  a61ions  were  praife- 
"worthy.  But  the  author's  meaning  is  direftly  contrary  : 
■He  efteems  the  laft  aftions  of  Mr.  Hambden's  life  to  have 
been  very  blameable  ;  though,  as  they  were  derived  from 
good  motives,  only  pufhed  to  an  extreme,  there  is  room 
left  to  believe,  that  the  intentions  of  that  patriot,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  his  party,  were  laudable.  Had  the  preceding 
adminiilration  of  the  king,  which  we  are  apt  to  call  arbi- 
trary, proceeded  from  ambition,  and  an  unjuft  defire  of  en- 
croaching on  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  there  would 
have  been  lefs  reafon  for  giving  him  any  trull,  or  leaving 
in  his  hands  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  that  power  which  he 
had  fo  much  abufed.  But  if  his  conduft  was  derived  in  a 
great  meafure  from  neceflity,  and  from  a  natural  defire  of 
defending  that  prerogative  which  was  tranfmitted  to  him 
from  his  anceflors,  and  which  his  parliaments  were  vifibly 
encroaching  on ;  there  is  no  reafon  why  he  may  not  be 
cfteemed  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and  entirely  worthy  of 
trull  from  his  people.     The  attempt,  therefore,  of  totally 

annihilating 
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annihilating  monarchical  power,  was  a  very  blameable  ex- 
treme ;  elpeciany  as  it  was  attended  with  the  danger,  to 
fay  the  leaft,  of  a  civil  war,  which  befides  the  numberlefs 
ills  infeparable  from  it,  expofed  liberty  to  much  greater 
perils  than  it  could  have  incurred  under  the  now  limited 
authority  of  the  king.  But  as  thefe  points  could  not  be 
fuppofed  fo  clear  during  the  time,  as  they  are,  or  may  be 
at  prefent  ;  there  are  great  reafons  of  alleviation  for  men 
who  were  heated  by  the  controverfy,  or  engaged  in  the 
a£lion.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  at  prefent  (fuch 
is  the  force  of  party  prejudices)  there  are  few  people  who 
have  coolnefs  enough  to  fee  thefe  matters  in  a  proper  light, 
or  are  convinced  that  the  parliament  could  prudently  have 
flopped  in  their  pretenfions.  They  ftill  plead  the  violations 
of  liberty  attempted  by  the  king,  after  granting  the  peti- 
tion of  right  ;  without  confidering  the  extreme  harfh  treat- 
ment which  he  met  with,  after  making  that  great  con- 
ceflion,  and  the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  government  by 
the  revenue  then  fettled  on  the  crown.  The  worft  of  it 
is,  that  there  was  a  great  tang  of  enthufiafm  in  the  con- 
duft  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  which,  though  it  might 
render  their  conduct  fmcere,  will  not  much  enhance  their 
chara61er  with  pofterity.  And  though  Hambden  was, 
perhaps,  lefs  infecSled  with  this  fpirit  than  many  of  his  af- 
fociates,  he  appears  not  to  have  been  altogether  free  from 
i  His  intended  migration  to  America,  where  he  could 
only  propofe  the  advantage  of  enjoying  puritancial  prayers 
and  fermons,  will  be  allowed  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  fpirit   in  him. 


NOTE    [HHJ,    p.  538. 

TN  a  letter  of  the  king  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the 
•■■  Britifti  Mufaeum,  and  publifhed  by  Mrs.  A-Iacaulav,  vol. 
iv.  p.  420.  lie  fays,  that  unlefs  religion  was  preferved,  the 
militia  (being  not  as  in  France  a  formed  powerful  Itrength) 
would  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  if  the  pulpits 
had  not  obedience,  which  would  never  be,  if  prefbyterian 
government  was   abfolutely  eftablifhed,   the  king    would 

have 
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have  but  fmall  coirifort  of  the  njilitia.  This  rcafoning 
Ihows  the  king's  good  fen  fa,  and  proves  that  his  attach- 
ment to  eplfcopacy,  though  partly  founded  on  rehgious 
principles,  was  alfo,  m  his  fituation,  derived  from  the 
loundefl.  views  of  civil  policy.  In  reality,  it  was  eafyfor 
the  king  to  perceive,  by  the  neceffary  connexion  between 
trifles  and  important  matters,  and  by  the  connexion  main- 
tained at  that  time  between  religion  and  politics,  that 
when  he  was  contending  for  the  furplice,  he  was  in  effeft 
fighting  for  his  crown,  and  even  for  his  head.  Few  of  the 
popular  party  could  perceive  this  connexion  :  Moft  of 
them  were  carried  headlong  by  fanaticifm  ;  as  might  be 
expedled  in  the  ignorant  multitude.  Few  even  of  the 
leaders  feem  to  have  had  more  enlarged  views. 
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